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I. — JStTiylic Fhenanihros^lene-aoetocbceiate^ 

By Francis E. Japp, F.R.S., and Fislix Klingbmann, P]i.D. 

In a paper entitled “ Condensations of Glyoxal with Bthylic MaJonato 
and Ethylic Acetoacetate,” by Max Polonowsky (Annalmf 246, 1), 
it is stated as a reason for undertaking the investigation that only 
the condensations of these esters with monaldehydes and ?ncmoketone& 
have hitherto been studied, Polonowsky has evidently overlooked 
the fact that the condensation of a diketone — ^phenanthraqninone — 
with ethylic acetoacetate has been described by Japp and Stiseatfeild^ 
(Trans., 1883, 27) ♦ 

* Tlie paper by Japp and Stroatfoild also senb — ^unfortunately, in English— 

to the JSe^'ichie, where a translation of it appeared (J5er., 16, 275) ; but this trans- 
lation, which was published without being previoUBly submitted to the authors for 
approval, was so disfigured by blunders (see list of errata, JBer,, 16, 819), that the 
authors were compelled to withdraw it and to refer intending readers to the Eng- 
lish original in the Transactions (of, JSer^t 16^ 720). As a specimen of these blunders^ 
we may mention that, in the description of the preparation of the so-called ethylie 
a-phenanthroxylene-isocrotonate, the words of the English manuscript, by warm- 
ing the acetic acid and zinc-dust,” were transformed by the Berlin translator into 
“ durch Erliitzen mit Zinkstaub ” (“ by heating with zino-dust ”), by which expres- 
sion eveiy reader would of course understand that the substance bad been distilled 
with zinc-dust. Considering that the compound formed m this reaction was the 
ethyl salt of a carboxylic acid, it is not going too far to say that such a statement 
was calculated to raise doubts as to either the sanity or the Iona fides of the investi- 
gators. Wo mention tins case more particularly beoanso, in spite of the withdrawal 
of the German paper, this erroneous statement os to the heating with zino-dust has 
passed into the JahreiberlcM (1883, 1011) and into Fehling^s Smdwortorbwsh (4, 
1222 ). 
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JAPP AND KUNGEjMANN: 


In the present paper, we describe the furthei* investigation of 
ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate, 


IcH4-C:C< 

I6F4-CO 


COOOA 
CO-OHa » 


the condensation product obtained by the action of caustic potash on 
a mixture of pheuanthraquinone and ethylic acetoacotate. In spite, 
however, of the large amount of experimental mateiial which we 
have accumulated, we must reserve the detailed discussion of our re- 
sults until the relation of the various compounds to one another has 
been more fully cleared up. For the present, we may say that the 
majority of these compounds appear to be derived from a compound, 

C6H4-C=ZIZ=C--OOOC,H6 

0,H*-6(0H)-0Hj>C0 ’ 

isomeric with the original condensation product, and formed from it 
by heating it with certain acids (concentrated formic acid, dilute 
sulphuric acid). This isomeride may provisionally be named etJiylh 
isophmanthrosBylene-acetoacetate. The above constitutional formula, 
which we give with reserve, represents the compound as formed by 
internal aldol-condensation, and accounts for the foimation of a mon- 
acetyl derivative and a monohydrazone, as well as for the fact that 
the compound can be hydrolysed with alkalis, yielding a monobasic 
acid. On the other hand, the stability of this acid spe^s against the 
formula, since a 7-ketonic acid would, in all probability, readily part 
with carbon dioxide, whereas this acid does not decompose below its 
melting point ( 267 — ^ 269 ®). Moreover, the hydi^azone of a 7-kctonio 
ester ought, under appropiiate conditions, to part with alcohol, yield- 
ing a pyiazolone ; but it was not found possible to effect any such 
transformation in the case of the hydrazone of the foregoing i&o- 
compound. 

Another result of our work is to show that two of the compounds 
described by Japp and Streatfeild (Zoc. cit), namely, the so-called 
ethylic or^henanthroxylene^iso^^ OjoHibOj, and the dibasic acid, 
CifaHuOi, are not, as was supposed, derived from the on'giiial conden- 
sation product, but, with certain modifications, from the iso-com- 
pound, and that the constitutional formute assigned to these com- 
pounds must, therefore, be abandoned. 

By subliming the dibasic acid, Japp and Streatfeild ob- 

tained in very small quantity a compound melting at 213 ®, of which 
a single combustion, made with less than 0’07 gram, gave figures 
agreeing with the formula O14H10O. By employing a different method, 
we have obtained a better yield of this compound, and wo find, both 
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from its mode of formation and as the result of analysis, that it has 
the formula CnHuO. 

Ethylie phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate, when heated with certain 
acids, undergoes a vaadety of chemical changes. The first observation 
in this direction was made in the coarse of an attempt to recrystal- 
lise the compound from hot glacial acetic acid, when it was noticed 
that an insoluble compound separated from the hot liquid in coloai'- 
less, silky needles, the quantity of which increased on further boiling. 
This led us to examine the action of other acids, both organic and 
inorganic, and it was found that different acids gave different results. 
The action in the case of acetic acid is complex, and will be better 
understood when that with formic acid has first been described. 

In the meantime, however, we may mention that although ethylie 
phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate is acted on by hot glacial acetic acid, 
it may be dissolved unchanged in this solvent in the cold, and we 
have thus been able to determine its molecular weight by Eaoult*s 
method. The result points to the formula O^oHioOi. 

Mol. wt. 

Wt. Bubst. Wt. Bolv. Depression. Found. 

Wt. bolv. 

I. 0-1716 22-35 0-7678 0*103" 2S0 

IL 0-2364 25-933 0-9077 0T25 283 

(Molecular depression of acetic acid = 39). 

A 

Action of Formic Acid on Ethylie Fhenanthroxyhne-ficetoacetate, 

The substance was heated with excess of concentrated formic acid ^ 
^sp. gr. 1-22) in a sealed tube at 130® for an hour. On cooling, the 
greater part of the new substance was deposited in small, brownish 
crystals, whilst a fui-ther quantity could be precipitated from the 
mother liquor by the addition of water. Alcohol, benzene, light 
petroleum, and, finally, ethylie acetate were employed as solvents, tho 
last-mentionod giving the best result, and depositing tho compound 
in colourless, txdclinio prisms melting at 177®. For ordinary purposes, 
benzene may be used as a solvent; it deposits tho substance in 
needles, which, however, obstinately retain a trace of a pink colouring 
matter. This colouring matter is also formed in voi-ious other reac- 
tions here described, and greatly interferes with the purification of 
the products. In the case of the present compound, however, the 
colouring matter can be readily removed by recrystallising the sub- 
stance from hot alcoholic hydrogen chloride. 

Analysis gave figures which lead to the formula OioHwOi, showing 
that the compound is isomeric ivith the original condensation 
product. 


C20II10O4. 
CUlc. lor 

320 

9) 
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JAPP AND ELINGEMANN: 



Substance. 

CO,. 

HvO 

I 

... 02389 

0 6580 

0-1075 

n 

. . . 0-2378 

0 6549 

0-1097 


Calculated for 


Found. 


C20H1BO4. 

/ 



r " ^ 

I. 

II 

c» 

.. 240 75-00 

75-11 

75-11 

Hie • • • • • 

. . 16 5 00 

5-00 

5-12 

O4 

.. 64 20-00 

— 

— 


320 100*00 



compound 

may receive the 

provisional 

name ethyUc 


pTiennnth osiyiene-acetoacetate, but 'we shall also refer to it, for short- 
ness, as the iso-compound.” We have already given the constitu- 
bional formula which we incline to assign to it. 

For the following crystallographical examination of the compound 
we are indebted to Mr. A. E. Tutton : — 

“ The crystals are perfectly colourless and very highly refractive?- 
when purified by several recrystallisations from acetic ether. The 
reflections obtained were generally excellent; but, owing to longi- 
tudinal striatiou, and occasionally to the presence of twin lamellss, 
recognisable by uhe polariscope, the prism faces often gave several 
images. On this account a large number of crystals were measured. 
They vary in size from 2 to 4 mm. in length, and from 0*5 to about 
1*5 mm. in thickness. 

r “ System : triclinic. Habit : prismatic. 

“ Elements. Axial angles : a = 78® 6', = 72® O', 7 = 83° 18'. 

Eatio of axes : a:h z g = 0*9640 : 1 : 0*5069. 

“ Forms present : a, {100], ooPoo ; 6, {010}, ooPoo ; c, {001}, oP. 
p, {110}, ooP; ; p', {lIO}, oo;P ; gr, {Oil}, 

“ Fig. 1 represents the usual appearance of the ci-ystals drawn 
scale, and Fig. 2 is the spherical projection. 
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‘‘ Parallel faces 6 ai*e generally the "best developed, sometimes so 
much. BO that the crystals become converted into thin, tabulai* plates. 
All the individuals examined showed tbe whole six forms. Follow- 
ing is a table of measurements of the principal angles, together with 
the values obtained by calculation from the elements. 


• 

No. of 

measurements. 

Limits. 

Mean ob- 
senred angles. 

Calculated 

angles. 

h 

P9 

010 

110 

20 

41® 

88'— 40° 

18' 

4(f 

67' 



p 

a, 

110 

100 

20 

38 

30—87 

14 

37 

53 


« 

<l 

P'j 

100 

llo 

20 

40 

41—47 

33 

48 

32 

48° 

19' 

y 

:5, 

llo 

oio 

20 

53 

51 

—61 

35 

52 

38 

52 

51 



010 

001 

35 

75 

34 

—74 

54 

75 

9 



e 

St 

001 

oil 

33 

28 

28 

-27 

58 

28 

11 

28 

11 

q 

h 

oil 

OIO 

33 

77 

0 

—76 

17 

76 

40 



jp 

Ct 

110 

001 

13 

67 

29 

—66 

45 

67 

8 

67 

3 

P 

St 

110 

oil 

10 

89 

6—88 

17 

88 

45 

88 

30 

a 


100 

001 

14 

70 

23—69 

41 

69 

57 


* 


St 

100 

oil 

11 

75 

45 

—75 

1 

75 

28 

75 

31 

/ 


llo 

001 

11 

85 

26 

—84 

44 

85 

8 

85 

13 

y 

•St 

130 

Ml 

11 

67 

60—67 

16 

67 

35 

67 

45 


“ The angles marked with an asterisk were used for the calculation 
of the elements. The mean temperatui'e during the measurements 
was 14*8® C., the limits being 18*8 — ^16*5®. 

“ There are two well-dbveloped cleavages, one parallel to the basal 
plane c, and another parallel to the brachypinakoid o. 

"‘Twins are occasionally found of the form indicated ih Fig. S. 


Fia. 3. 



They are produced by rotation of one individual (the front one) 180® 
about the vertical axis. 

“ The twin plane is consequently the prism zone plane, the piano of 
the spherical projection* The upper termination exhibits re-entrant 
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angles, while the lower end shows apparently four pyramid faces. 
Measurements indicate that, as expected, the angles of the prism zone 
remain the same, the face b( 0 l 0 ) of the front and 6 ( 010 ) of the back 
crystal forming one plane in the twin. The angle made by this plane 
with 0 of the back crystal is 75° 9', and with g of the front crystal 
76° 40'. The twinning is occasionally repeated, the individuals appear- 
ing as twin lamellae. 

“ As regards the optical properties, the extinctions upon all the faces 
are oblique to the cxystallographic axes and facial edges. The extinc- 
tion upon face 6 occurs at an angle of 48° to the piism edges ; upon 
face p, 36° ; upon a, 50° ; and upon c, as seen through a cleavage 
plate, about 10 ° with the trace of 6 . 

“ In convergent light, looking through a cleavage plate parallel to 
c (001), one optic axis with its brush and rings is visible, emerging 
on the side nearest the edge ac, and making an apparent angle o>f 
about 46° with the normal to the plate. 

“ Through 6(010) another brush is visible, the axis being appa- 
rently just beyond the edge 6 p. This axis is distinctly seen with 
its rings on looking through face jp(llO) near the edge 6 j 7 . The 
rings are very close together even in the thinnest sections; hence 
the double refraction is very strong.” 

The same compound can be i*eadily obtained by boiling ethylic 
phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate with sulphuiic acid diluted with twice 
its weight of water. The substance cakes together to a crust, which 
should be broken up with a glass rod during the operation. The 
product was powdered under water, thoroughly washed with water, 
and purified as in the case of the substance obtained with foimic 
acid. It crystallised fi.*om ethylic acetate in the prismatic forms of 
the iso-compound, melting, like the latter, at 177°. Analysis gave 
C, 74 90 ; H, 5 03 per cent. Calculated for OjoHicO* : C, 75 00 ; 
H, 5'00 per cent. 

The ciude product obtained in the foregoing reaction is yellow 
instead of pink, the coloTiring matter which gave so much trouble ii> 
preparing the compound by the action of formic acid not being 
formed, and the substance is consequently easier to purify. 

In our first experiment with dilute sulphuric acid we obtained a 
practically quantitative yield of the iso-compound ; but in subsequent 
experiments a small quantity of a substance insoluble in benzene and 
acetic acid was formed at the same time. This proved to be the 
compound C 20 H 14 O 3 , more readily obtained by the action of glacial 
acetic acid on ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate (vide inpa), and 
formed from this latter componnd by elimination of a molecule of 
water. Possibly its formation in the present case might be avoided 
by the use of a moi*e dilute sulphuric acid. 
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Action of Acetic Anhydride mi Ethylie IsophenaJithrosoylenp-acetnte , — 
The iso-compoiuid was heated with excess of acetic anhydride for 
three hours at 150®. As the solntion, which was of a pink colour, 
deposited nothing on cooling, it was boiled with alcohol to destroy the 
excess of anhydride, and then concentrated. On cooling, large, well- 
shaped crystals separated, lesembling in form those of copper 
sulphate, and melting indistinctly at 165 — 170®. It crystallises from 
benzene in thick needles. Analysis showed that a monacetyl deriva- 
lire, 03 oHi 5 (OsH; 30 ) 04 , had been formed. 



Substance. 

CO,. 

HgO. 

I.... 

.... 0-1964 

0-6285 

0-0892 

II ... 

.... 0 2444 

0-6562 

0-1113 


Calculated for 


Pound. 


Ca.H„(0,Hj0)0, 

!• 

r ^ 


r 1 


I. II. 

Cjz • • • • 

. . . 264 72-93 


73-38 73-2-2 

Hj8 .... 

. . . 18 4-97 


5*04 5*06 

O 3 

. . . 80 22-10 


— — 


G62 100-00 




The compound is identical with one of those desciibed later, ob- 
tained by heating ethylie phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate with glacial 
acetic acid. On the other hand, the iso-compound does not yield this 
acetyl derivative when heated with glacial acetic acid, even at 150®. 

Some further reactions of this acetyl derivative will be described in 
connection with its preparation by the second method just referred to. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on Ethylie XsophenanitlMroxylene’^aceto- 
acetate, — The iso-compound was heated with phenylhydi*azino in 
alcoholic solution for an hour at 130 — 140®. As nothing was de- 
posited on cooling, sufficient water was added to cause a slight tur- 
bidity, and on standing tho hydrazone separated in aggregates of flat, 
yellow needles. The substance was reciystallised from a mixtux'o of 
benzene and light petroleum, and was thus obtained as a yellow, 
crystalline powder. Heated in a capillary tube, it began to change 
colour at 140°, was quite black at 200°, and molted with s strong 
decomposition at 210 — 212 °. It dissolves in concentrated sulphui*ic 
acid with a deep blue colour. 

Analysis of the substance dried at 100° showed that a monohydr- 
azone, 02 oHie 03 (hr 2 HC 6 H 5 ), had been formed: — 

I. 0-1515 gram gave 0*4245 COs and 0-0737 H 3 O. 

II. 0*1046 „ 9*02 c.c. dry nitax>gen at 16*5°, and under 

522 mm. pressure. Hita*ic oxide absent. 
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Calculated for 
C:^H22N203. 

/ ^ ^ 

Pound. 

f ^ 

1. n. 

Cm 

... 312 

7610 

76-41 

— 

1^3 

... 22 

6-36 

6-40 

— 

Ifs 

... 28 

6-83 

— 

7-01 

03 

... 48 

410 

11-71 

100-00 




Tlie iso-compound was then heated with plienylhydrazine in alco 
hoKo solution for two hours at 190" in the hope that the hydrazono 
might split off water yielding a pyrazolone ; but only the hydrazone 
was obtained as before. 

Ethylio phenanthrosylene-acetoacetate, on the otlier hand, does not 
appear to react with phenylhydrazine under ordinary conditions : 
thus no action took place when the two substances were heated 
together in alcoholic solution for one hour at 100®. The reaction has 
yet to be tried at a higher temperature. 

Action of Bromine on Bthylic IsoplmiantUroxylene-acetoacefate, — Two 
grams of the iso-compound were dissolved in dry chloroform, and 
1 gram of bromine (also dissolved in chloroform) vras added. As the 
colour of the bromine did not disappear, the solutioTi was allowed to 
stand in a desiccator over solid paraffin. After standing for a few 
hours, the colour of the liquid had changed to a light yellow, and 
fumes of hydrobromio acid wei*e evolved, whilst well-shaped crystals, 
sometimes prismatic, sometimes tabular, had separated ; tlieso were 
rwashedUwith chloroform and air-dried in the dark. Precisely similar 
crystals were obtained by further spontaneous evaporation of the 
mother liquors. Heated in a capillary tube, both specimens began 
to blacken at 196 — ^200®, and melted with decomposition at 217®. 
Analysis gave results which showed that a monobromo-dcrivatxvc, 
OnoHisBrOj, had been formed ; but the carbon was found too liigli and 
the bromine too low. Calculated for C^JEisBrOi : C, G0*15 ; H, 870 ; 
Br, 20-06. Pound: 0, 61-27; H, 4-09; Br, 19-13. It, therefoj^o, 
appeared that, in spite of its homogeneous appearance, the bromine 
compound was contaminated with unchanged substance. 

As it was clear from the foregoing that an additive compound was 
not formed, we did not pursue the subject further. 

BedncHon of BtJiylic Isc^henantJwoscylene-aceioacefaie with Zinc emd 
Hydrochloric Acid, — The iso-compound was dissolved in alcohol on the 
water-bath, and a little alcoholic hydrochloric acid and zinc filings added 
from time to time. After continuing the reduction for several hours, 
the solution was poured into water. The precipitated oily substance 
solidified after standing for some days, and was recrystallisod fi»om a 
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mixture of ’benzene and light petrolenm. The first crop of crystals 
melted about 165 — 170°, and appeared to be unchanged substance. 
The mother liquor deposited a substance of lower melting point ; this 
was 3*ecry&talli&ed from ethyl acetate, and was thus obtained in well- 
shaped, colourless crystals of prismatic habit, melting at 123°, and 
identical with the compound of the formula O20H16O3 (m. p. 124), 
prepared by Japp and Streatfeild (Trans., 1883, 29) by warming 
the original condensation compound with hydriodic acid and amor- 
])h*ous phosphorus. The smallness of the yield made further purifica- 
tion impracticable : the compound was therefore analysed, and gave a 
result which, although not good, left no doubt as to the formula ; — 

0*1180 gram gave 0*3380 CO2 and 0*0562 H3O. 


Calculated for 
Ch,H,sO, 


C 20 240 78*95 

Hie 36 5*20 

0 , 48 15*79 


304 100*00 


Pound. 

78 12 
5*29 


The foregoing mode of formation shows that the compound cannot 
well have the constitution ascribed to it by Japp and Streatfeild. 

In preparing the compound by Japp and Streatfeild’s method, we 
found it better to omit the addition of amorphous phosphorus. 
Ethylio phenanthroxyleno-acetoacetate was boiled for a short time 
with fuming hydidodio acid; the product was washed with water, 
freed from iodine by boiling with a solution of hydrogen sodium 
sulphite, and recrystallised from alcohol or from a mixture of benzene 
and petroleum. By working in this way, the red colouring matter 
which gave so much trouble in the original method of propai^ation 
does not appear to be formed. 

When this compound is h€‘ated with phenylhydrazine in alcoholic 
solution in a sealed tube at 100°, itfoxms a hydrazone, which separates 
from the hot solution as a yellow, crystalline powder, readily soluble 
in hot benzene, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol. Por analysis it was 
reorystallised from a mixture of benzene and petroleum, but the re- 
ciystallisation was attended with loss, and the substance looked less 
pure than when merely boiled out with a little alcohol. It blackens 
about 190®, and is totally decomposed at 195°. A nitrogen deter- 
mination showed that amonohydrazono, 02oHi602(KraHOoH6), had been 
formed. 


Substance. 

0*3027 


fdiyisr + HO 9*02 C.C. 
I „ N...... 9*02 


A 

17° 

17 


jP* 

586 
626 „ 


99 


99 
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Calculated for 

Found. 

Kin 100 parts 7*10 7 25 

Beduction of Bthylic Isophenanthroxylene-acetoareiate with Hydnodk 
Acid, — ^The finely powdered iso-compoxind was heated with excess of 
faming hydriodic acid in a sealed t^be at 100® for 20 minutes. There 
was strong pressure in the tube on 02>ening. The product was treated 
with water, boiled with hydrogen sodium sulphite to remove iodine, 
again washed, and reciystallised from boiling alcohol. It was de- 
posited in slender, flat needles, with a brownish tinge, meltin^i, 
not very sharply, at 215°. It can be obtained in white needles by 
sublimation. Analysis gave figures agreeing with the formula 
C17H13O : — 



SubstaiLce. 

CO 2 . 


Hp. 

I 

... . 0-0946 

0-3056 


0-0452 

II 

0-1065 

0-3397 


0-0615 


Calculated for 



Found. 


^17^12^* 


/ 

, 


r ^ 1 


I. 

n. 

C„ 

. . 204 87-93 


88*10 

87-81 

Hi2 

. . 12 6-17 


5-30 

5-42 

0 

. . 16 6-90 


— 



232 100-00 


The substance is formed from the iso-compound according to the 
equation 

O^aoHieOi -f* Hi = OnHxjO -f- OaHj’OH + CO2. 

The reaction may be represented as occurring in three stages : in tlu^ 
first, the iso-compound is reduced to the compound C^dHioO* (ra. p. 
124®) 

OnHuO/COOC^Hfi + 2H = G^KnO^COOCA + H^Oj 

in the second, this compound is hydrolysed, yielding a monobasic- 
acid: — 

OnHuO-COOG^Hs + H2O = CxtHuO-COOH + CxH/OIl, 

which latter then parts with caabou dioxide : — 

CxtHuO-OOOH = Cx7Hx30 + CO2. 

This compound is identical with that melting at 213° obtained by 
Japp and Streatfeild (Trans., 1883, 33) by heating the dibasic acid 
Gj^uOi, On the strength of a combustion made with less than 0*07 
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gi-am they assigned to it, as already mentioned, the formula CuHioO- 
Wc liave again prepared the substance by heating the dibasic acid, 
and find that it is indistingaishable in its physical properties from 
the foregoing compound obtained by the action of hydi*iodio acid on 
the iso-componnd. Analysis also gaye figures agreeing with the 
formula C17H12O, which formula, moi*eover, better accounts for the 
formation of this compound from the dibasic acid than that formerly 
given : — 

• CiflHi 2 (COOH)o = C17H1SO + COi + H3O. 

In the formation of the dibasic acid from the compound OooHieOi 
(m. p. 124®) by the action of caustic alkalis, a closed chain (probably a 
penta-carbon ring) is opened; in the formation of the compound 
0 i 7 Hi 20 from the dibasic acid, this ring is closed again. The com- 
pound 0 i 7 Hi 2O is probably a ketone containing the carbonyl group in 
a penta-carbon ring ; but its constitution has yet to be studied. 

Hydrolysis of UJfJiyUc lso^hmantTwoxyT.me-acetoacetate with Oamtic 
Alkali - — The iso-compound dissolves readily in hot aqueous caustic 
soda, and from the solution hydrochloric acid precipitates the new 
acid as a white, crystalline powder. The yield is quantitative. It 
may be purified by lecrystallisation cither from alcohol, which deposits 
it in flat, satiny needles, or from glacial acetic acid, from which it 
separates in slender needles. It softens at 265®, and melts with 
decomposition at 267 — 269°. 

Analysis gave figux'es agreeing with the expected formula 

OiaHiaO^ 

0-2213 gram gave 0-6001 COiand 0*0832 H^O. ^ 


Calculated for 



^ 

A 

Found. 

Ci8 . . • • 

... 216 

73-97 

78-95 

Hu 

... 12 

4-11 

4-17 

0* 

. . . 64 

21-92 

— 


292 

100-00 



The acid has been formed by the hydrolysis of the ethyl salt, and 
may therefoi'e be called isojphenanihroxylene^acetoaceiio acid. 

It dissolves readily in ammonia, and from the solution barium 
chloride and calcium chloride precipitate gelatinous barium and 
calcium salts. In like manner, the silver salt was obtained as a white, 
apparently crystalline precipitate; it was washed with water, dried 
over sulphuric acid, and analysed. Different preparations did not 
give concordant results ; but the figures left no doubt that the acid 
was monobasic. Calculated for CisHnO^Ag: Ag, 27*06 per cent. 
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Found : 27*23 and 2G‘05 per cent. The carbon in both preparations 
*vras found too low, so that the salt is evidently difQ.cnlt to obtain 
pure. 

The copper salt, prepared in the same way, formed a light-green 
powder. For analysis it was air-dried at ordinary temperatures. 

0’1562 gi*am, when heated at 120% lost 0’0315 gram H 2 O. 

Calculated for • 

(CisHiA^gCu + OHsO. Pound. 

HsO in 100 parts 20*7 20 16 

0*1227 gram anhydrous copper salt gave on ignition 0*0144 OuO. 

Calculated for 

^C]gS[^ 04 ) 2 Cu. Found. 

Cain 100 parts 9 77 9 35 

The carbon in this specimen was 1 per cent, too high (67*94, in- 
stead of 66*93), so that this salt was also impure. 

Action of Causiic Potash on IbopJiena/rdhroxi/lene-acetoacetic Acid , — 
As some of the compounds obtained from ethylic phenanthroxylcnc- 
acetoacetate are converted, by the action of caustic alkali, into salts 
of dibasic acids, we made an experiment for the puiposo of ascertain- 
ing whether f»ny such change could be effected in the case of isophon- 
anthroxylene-acetoaceiic acid. The reaction, however, took a wholly 
different course. 

The acid was heated with excess of strong aqueous potash in a 
sealed tube at 150® for two hours. There was no pressure on opening 
the tube, and a solid substance had sepai’ated. Tho contents of the 
tube were pom^ed into water, and the solid sub&tanco was sopai»atod 
by filtration, washed, and dried. As it was insoluble in the ordinary 
organic solvents of low boiling point, it was dissolved in boiling 
phenol, and the solution poured into hot; alcohol, which causotl the 
substance to separate almost immediately as a pale-yellow, crystalline 
powder- It was washed with boiling alcohol and dried for analysis. 
It did not melt even at 300 — ^310®. An analysis, which had to bo 
made with a very small quantity of substance, gave figures which 
agreed, although not well, with the formula CnHioO. The same sub- 
stance may, however, be obtained in greater quantity by tbe action of 
acetic anbydiide onisophenanthroxylene-aoetoacetic acid (^oideinfm). 
Analyses of the substance from this source are given later on. 

0*0793 gram gave 0*2563 COa and 0*0348 H.O. 
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Calculated for 


f jBouna. 

Oi7 204 88-70 88-14 

Hio 10 435 487 

0 16 6-95 — 


230 100 00 

The stibstance is formed according to the equation 


O 18 H 12 O 4 — "h 0)02 “I" 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on Isophenanthroxylene-acetoacetic Acid , — 
The acid was heated with acetic anhydnde in a sealed tube for one 
hour at 150°. There was a slight pressure in the tube on opening. 
A substance crystallising in long, pale-yellow needles had separated ; 
these were filtered off and thoroughly boiled with alcohol, in which 
they are quite insoluble. After this treatment they were washed with 
boiling alcohol, dried, and analysed. The compound has the formula 
O 17 H 10 O, and is identical with the foregoing obtained by the action of 
caustic potash. 



Substance. 


00^. 


iECoO. 

I 

.. 0-2353 


0-7654 


0-0927 

n 

. . . 0-1165 


0-3776 


0-0460 


Calculated for 



Eound. 


o.,fl 

wO. 


— 

K. 


/ ^ 



L 

n. 

On • . • . 

. . . . 204 

88-70 


88-71 

88-89 

Hio. . . • 

. . . . 10 

4-35 


4*37 

4-88 

0 

. . . . 16 

6-95 


— 

— 


230 

100-00 





The acetic anhydride mother liquor from these crystals was boiled 
with alcohol for some time and allowed to stand. It deposited light- 
brown crystals, which were purified by recrystalKsation from ethylic 
acetate, and then formed small, transparent, pale-yellow, oblique 
plates melting constantly at 224 — 226°. At this temperature there 
is no decomposition, but gas is evolved on heating to 235 — 240°. 

This compound is much more readily obtained by merely boiling 
isophenanthroxylene-acetoacotio acid with acetic anhydride until the 
insoluble compound OnHioO begins to separate, which occurs after 
from 20 to 30 minutes. Alcohol is then added, and the solution is 
filtered hot ; the filtrate deposits the new compound, which is then 
purified as already described. Acetic acid may also be used as a 
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solvent, and deposits the substance in small, shining plates of the 
foregoing melting point. 

Analysis gave jQgares agreeing best -with the formnla C 10 H 14 O 4 , 
although the foimation of a compound CigHieOi could be more readily 
accounted for. 


Substance. 

1 0-1828 

ir 0-1842 

III 0-2145 

IV 0-2068 

Calc, for Calc, for 

Cig 11 14O4. CiqHi604. 

C 74-51 74-02 

H 4-58 5-20 

0 20-91 20-78 


100-00 100-00 


COj. 


H5O. 

0-i954 


0-0815 

0-5012 


0-0842 

0-6846 


0-0910 

0-6634 


0-0843 


Pound. 

# 

'l 

II. 

III. IV.' 

73-91 

74-20 

74-32 74-30 

4-95 

5-07 

4-71 4-52 


Analyses I and II were made with substance recrjstallised from 
ethyl acetate, HI and lY with substance recrystallised from acetic 
acid. 

We must leave the formula of this compound undecided for the 
present. 


Action of Acetic Acid on Ethylic FJienaxthroxylme-acetoacetate. 

Three compounds are formed in this reaction. 

When ethylio phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate is dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid and the solution boiled, slender, colourless needles speedily 
begin to separate from the boiling liquid. AlS the presence of this 
solid substance produced bumping, it was found moi’e convenient to 
heat the ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate with acetic acid in a 
sealed tube at 130 — ^140®. In this way wo obtained from 5 grams of 
the condensation compound 1-5 grams of the new product. The 
mother liquor was pink-coloured. 

The new compound was separated by filtration, -washed with boiling 
acetic acid, and dried for analysis. It is pi-actically insoluble in thi) 
ordinary organic solvents of low boiling point, but dissolves in high 
boiling solvents, such as phenol and ethyl benzoate, and may be pre- 
cipitated in a crystalline form from these solutions by the addition of 
alcohol. When heated in a capillary tube it decomposes, apparently 
without melting, at about 285^ 

It gave figures agreeing with the formula OaoHuOg, showing that it 
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had been formed from the condensation product by the abstraction of 
1 mol. of water. 



Substance. 

COj. 

H 2 O. 

T 

. . . 0-1897 

0*6583 

0 08-22 

II 

. . . 0-1895 

0-5517 

00827 


Calculated for 


Found. 


O20^1i4O2. 

^ 

— * ^ 


r * — — ^ 

I. 

n. 

O 20 • • • • 

. . . . 240 79-47 

79 55 

79-40 

H 14 . . . . 

. . . . 14 4-64 

4-81 

4-84 

O 3 .... 

. . . . 48 15-89 

— 

— 


30-2 100-00 




The same compound is formed, as ah*eady mentioned, along with 
ethylic isophenanthroxylene-acetoacetate by the dehydrating action of 
feulphuiic acid on ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate. 

Strange to say, this abstraction of water could not be effected by 
boiling ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate with acetic anhydride; 
but by heating it in a sealed tube with the anhydride for one hour at 
150®, the compound O20H14O3, together with the compound OaHisO^ 
(also formed in the acetic acid reaction, v. infra), was formed. A 
similar observation has been made by Zincke (Ber., 10, 1475), who 
found that water could be eliminated from benzpinacone by heating 
ihe latter with glacial acetic acid, but not with acetic anhydride. 

The relation of the compound CjoHiiOs to the compound CnHioO is. 
perha^m^ expressed by the formula 0i7H90(000C2H6) ; but this point 
requires further study. The compound is not hydrolysed by strong 
aqueous potash. 

The acetic acid mother liquor I'esulting from the prepai*ation of the 
compound O^oHuOa was poured into water. A dark-rod, soft sub- 
stance separated which soon solidified ; this was dried and treated 
with benzene, in which the gi*eater pai*t of it dissolved; the insoluble 
residue will bo described later on. As the benzene solution, even 
when concentrated, did not deposit the substance in a satisfactory 
form, the benzene was expelled, and the i*csidue was extracted with 
hot light petroleum (b. p. 90 — ^120®) which dissolved it only sparingly, 
but deposited it in well-shaped crystals of a pinkish colour. After a 
further recrystallisation from alcohol, it was obtained colourless, and 
melted indistinctly at 165 — 171°. This substance proved to be identi- 
cal with the acetyl derivative of ethylic isophenanthroxylene aceto- 
acetate, already described. Calculated for 09oHi5(03H80)04 : 0, 72*98 ; 
H, 4*97 per cent. ¥ound : 0, 73*06 ; H, 4*91 per cent. 

Boiling with aqueous caustic soda readily hydrolysed this com- 
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pound and yielded a salt of isophenantliroxylene-acetoacetic acid, the 
acetyl gronp being estimated in the process. The pniified acid 
melted at 260—270® (softening at 265°), and gave on analysis : 
0, 74*00 ; H, 4*38 per cent. Calculated for O18H1SO4 : 0, 78*97 ; H, 4*11 
per cent. 

The monacetyl compound was also heated in alcoholic solution witli 
excess of phenylhydrazine at 100°. A yellow, crystalline substance 
separated, which was purified by dissolving it in hot benzene and 
pouring the solution into hot light petroleum, when it was deposited 
in minute, yellow needles. When heated in a capillary tube, it turned 
dark at about 190® and melted, with complete decomposition, about 207 \ 
It dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid with a dark-blue colour. 
It is identical with the hydrazone of ethylic isophenanthroxylene- 
acetoacetale already described, and is formed from the acetyl deriva- 
tive with elimination of the acetyl group, doubtless according to the 
equation 

Cjai5(C,Ha0)04 + 20,H,-N2H3 = 02oHxoO,(]Sr,H-OoHO + 

Calculated for 02oHi60j(Nr2H*G6H>) : 0, 76*10; H, 5*36 per cent. 
Found : 0, 76*76 ; H, 5*64 per cent. The formula 

Caffio(02H;30)03(N'.H-O.H5), 

which is that of a hydrazone formed from the acetyl compound 
out elimination of the acetyl group, would require only 74*34 per cent, 
of carbon. 

The third compound formed by the action of acetic acid on oihylic^ 
phenanthroxylene-^cetoacetate is that which is left undissolved when 
the substance precipitated with water is extracted with bonzonc*. 
This compound is formed only in small quantity, and it was necessary 
to nnite the products of several preparations in order to obtain onon^i' h 
for analysis. It was purified by recxystallisation, first from hot glacial 
acetic acid, afterwards from ethyl acetate, the latter solvent giving 
the best results. It was thus obtained in transparent, yellow, rect- 
angular plates melting at 227°. Analysis gave figures agreeing with 
the formula O44H34O8, which is that of a compound Xoj*niod from 
2 mols. of the foregoing monaceiyl compound with olimiiuiiion of 
1 mol. of water : — 

20^„C03H30)04 = C4oH,8(CaH30),07 + H 3 O. 

This higher molecular weight is in keeping with the more sparing 
solubility of the compound. 

0*2857 gram gave 0*7816 CO 3 and 0*1283 HjO. 
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Calctilated for 



C4oB[2g(C2H30)20y. 



f 


Found, 

Gu 

528 

74-79 

74-61 

Hai 

34 

4*82 

4-98 

Oo 

144 

20-39 

— 


706 

100-00 



Jt is to be noted that ethylic wophenanthroxylene-acetoacetate may 
be heated with glacial acetic acid, even at 150®, without yielding any 
of these compounds. 


Action of Propiomo Acid on Ptlhylio PlhenantlvroiBylme^oLcetoa^et^^^ 

The action of propionic acid closely resembles that of acetic acid, 
except that no compound corresponding with 0uH3409 was isolated — 
possibly because the reaction was conducted on too small a scale. 

Ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate was heated with propionic 
acid in a sealed tube for one hoxir at 140°. There was no pressure on 
opening the tube, which contained a crystalline compound and a pink 
liquid. The crystalline compound was separated by filtration; it 
consisted of slender, silky needles, insoluble in the ordinary organic 
solvents of low boiling point, and was identical with the compound 
CaJBEuOa, already referred to, obtained by the action of glacial acetic 
acid on ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate. 

The pink-coloured mother liquor was poured into water, and the 
precipitated substance was dried and dissolved in light petr<^eum 
(b. p. 90 — 120°). After standing for some days, the petroleum 
solution deposited tufts of red crystals ; these were then twice recrys- 
tallised fi'om alcohol, after which they melted constantly at 134°. 
The crystals were well shaped, but still retained their red colour, 
which was, of course, duo to the impurity already mentioned. Analysis 
(z?. infra) gave figures agreeing with the formula GasHiioOs. 

We then prepared the same compound by heating ethylic isophen- 
anthroxylone-acetoacetate with propionic anhydride for three hours 
at 150°. It resembled in every respect the foregoing. The compound 
has, therefore, the formula 02oHi6(03H60)04. 

Substance. CO3. H2O. 

1. 0-1915 0-5164 0-0924 

II. 0-2159 0-5808 0*1024 


VOTi. WX, 


0 
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Calculated for 

Qs»H«(C«H. 0 ) 04 . 
t ^ 

Ca, 276 73-40 

Ha, 20 6-32 

Os 80 21-28 

376 100-00 

Azmljsis I ■was made mtli sabstauce prepared &om propionic t^id 
and etiiiylic pbenantbrozylene-acetoacetate ; II, with substance from 
the iso-compound and propionic anhydride. 


Pound. 

£ ’ n. 

73-54 73-36 

6-36 6-27 


Action of SuIjphMrio Add and Alcohol on Bthflio FhenmthroA^yle^ie- 

acetoacetate. 

The results obtained in ibis reaction differ greatly, according to the 
relative proportions o£ alcohol and sulphuric acid employed. 

Action of Alcohol containing a few drops of Sulphuric Acid , — ^Ethylio 
pbenanthroxylene-acetoacetate was dissolved in a slight excess of hot 
absolute alcohol, a small quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid 
(3 drops for every 5 grains of the condensation product) was added, 
and the whole was heated on the water-bath for three hours. Aftei* 
standing over night, the solution was filtered from a little impure 
substance which had separated, after which it was precipitated with 
water. The precipitated substance was twice recxyst^lised from 
alcohol, and was thus obtained in pinkish, tabular, rectangular 
crystals, melting constantly at 143 — 144®. The pink colouring 
matt& was partially removed by recrystallisation fi*om light petro- 
leum. 

Analysis agreed with the formula C 23 H 20 O 4 : — 

Substance. CO2. UgO. 


1 0*1803 0*5012 0*0941 

n 0*1894 0 5279 0*0997 

Calculated for Found, 

^3St^^04' ( * 


Ca 264 75*86 75*81 76*01 

20 5*75 5*79 5*84 

O 4 64 18*39 --- 


348 100*00 

Different preparations were analysed. 

The compound is formed according to the equation 

CjwHieOi + CgHs-OH = OggHgoOi + HgO. 
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The formula 02^3*2004 may be expanded into 

CnHioOCOOsHsXCOOaHs). 

The behaviour of this compound towards phenylhydrazine and caustic 
alkalis shows that it is closely related to the hydriodic acid reduction 
compound, CgoHieO^ (m. p- 124 ®), the formula of which may be written 
ChHxiO(OOOC 2H5). The compound OssH^oOi is thus the ethoxy-de- 
rivative of the reduction compound. Both these compounds form 
hydrazones, showing that they contain a carbonyl group ; and both 
are hydi^olysed by caustic alkalis with simultaneous assumption of the 
elements of water, yielding dibasic acids ; the carbonyl group being 
converted in this process into a carboxyl group : — 

OnHxxOCCOOOsHs) + 2 H 2 O = Oi6Hi 2(COOH)2 + OaHs-OH. 

Beduction compound Dibasic acid 

(m. p. 124i°). (m. p. 295®). 

Cx7HxoO( 002H5)(COOO,H5) + 2HsO = OxeHxiCOCsHiXCOOH)^. 

Ethoxy-compound Dibasic ethoxy-acid 

(m. p. 141°). (m. p. 203®), 

This conversion of the carbonyl into the carboxyl group must be 
accompanied by the opening up of the closed chain containing the 
carbonyl group. 

Ethylic isophenanthroxylene-acetoacetate may be formulated 
Ci7HxoO(OH)(C 0002H6), and it might, therefore, appear that the 
foregoing ethoxy- compound was derived from it by the substitution 
of eihyl for the hydrogen of the alcoholic hydroxyl group. We do not 
consider, however, that this view is tenable. The iso-compound, when 
treated with alkali, is merely hydrolysed, yielding a mcmobasic acid ; 
whereas if it had a constitution analogous to thatof the ethoxy-compound 
or of the reduction compound, it ought to yield a dibasic acid, since a 
hydroxyl group attached to a closed chain would probably render 
tl^t closed chain more susceptible to the attack of alkalis than would 
an ethoxy-group, and cei*tainly more than a hydi’ogen atom. It 
seems, therefore, necessary to assume that the closed chain contained 
in the iso-compound and its derivatives has a different constitution 
from that contained in the ethoxy-compound and in the reduction 
compound ; and as the reduction can he obtained from the iso-com- 
pound, we must further assume that this change in constitution occurs 
during the reduction. Further experiment will be necessary to enable 
us to decide wherein this difference of constitution consists. 

A further argument against the view that the ethoxy-compound is 
a dicect derivative of the iso-componnd is to be found in the feet that 
the latter compound is not etherified when treated in the foregoing 
manner with alcohol and sulphuric acid. 

c 2 
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Action of ThenylJiydrazine on the EHioxihCompound. — ^When the 
etlio 3 Ey-coiQpoTmd is heated with phenylhydrazine in alcoholic solu- 
tion at 100°, it forms a yellow hydi*azone, vei*y similar to that obtained 
from the iso-compound, and, liko the lattei*, giving a blue coloration 
with concentrated sulphuiic acid, but distinguished from it by its 
insolubility in benzene. It melts Tery indistinctly, with decomposi- 
tion, at about 220°. A nitrogen determination agreed with tho 
formula OnHioCNsH-CaHs) (OC^H^) (COOOA). 

0*1609 gram gave 13*60 c.c. dry nitrogen at 16° and under 482 mm. 
pressure. Nitric oxide absent. 

Calculated for 
OTjjHjeNeOa. Pound. 

N in 100 parts 6*39 6*31 

Action of Caustic Fotash on the Bthoxy-conipound. — The ethoxy-com- 
pound, when boiled with aqueous caustic potash, yielded a pale yellow 
solution, from which hydrochloric acid precipitated the organic acid 
as a reddish oil, which solidified on cooling. The substance was 
purified by dissolving it in ethylic acetate, adding light petroleum to 
the hot solution until a slight turbidity was produced, and filtering 
from the first impure portion which separated. The filtrate deposited 
tufts of crystals. These were again treated in the same way, and 
were thus obtained colourless. They melted, with decomposition, at 
203°. Benzene may also be employed as a solvent ; the hot solution, 
on cooling, deposits nearly the whole of the substance in minute, 
colourless needles. Analysis gave figures agreeing with the formula 
CisEuCOCaHsXCOOH)^ 


Substance. CO3. H3O. 

1 0-2009 0*6250 0*0984 

n........ 0-2429 0*6339 0*1198 

Calculated for Pound. 

CsoHisO^. ^ * ^ 

/ ^ I. II. 

Oso 240 71-01 71*27 71*17 

His 18 6-32 5-44 6-48 

Ofi 80 23-67 — — 


338 100*00 

The mode of formation of this add has ah-eady been discussed. 

The acid readily dissolves in aqueous ammonia, and the neutral 
solution of the ammonia salt gives white precipitates with silver 
nitrate and lead acetate and a bltdsh-green precipitate with coppoi* 
snlphate. The silver salt was prepared for analysis. Tt was washed 
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udtli hot and tlieii with cold water, and diiod in a vacmim. In spite 
of this it contained, according to analysis, a molecale of water of 
crystallisation ; bnt this water was not determined directly : — 


Substance. 

OOj. 

H2O. 

Ag. 

I. 0-2722 

0*4214 

0-0798 

9-1O30 

II. 0-2740 

0*4246 

0 0773 

01036 


Calculated for 

Found. 


t ^ * \ 

£” 

IL 

Oa, 

240 42-11 

42-2-2 

42-26 

Hjs 

18 8-16 

3-25 

3-13 

Ag2 

216 37-89 

37-84 

37-77 

0, 

96 16-84 

— 

— 


570 100-00 




The methyl ester was also prepared. For this purpose, 3 grams of 
the acid were heated in a sealed tube with 15 grams of methyl alcohol 
and 10 grams of concentrated snlphuric acid for three hours at 100®, 
There was a strong pi'essure (of methyl oxide) on opening the tube. 
The turbid solution was precipitated with water and the precipitate 
reciystallised from boiling methyl alcohol. The ester was thus 
obtained in slendei*, colourless needles melting at 125®. 

Analysis gaye figures agreeing with the formula 

Oi6Hn(OC2H5)(GOOOH,)8. 

0*1216 gram gave 0 3215 00^ and 0*0666 H,0. 


Calculated for 

C22Jtl2305. 

f * ^ Found, 

Cjs 204 72*13 72*10 

22 6*01 5*98 

O5 80 21*86 — 


366 100*00 

The ester was insoluble in carbonates. Caustic alkali hydrolysed 
it, and the regenerated dibasic acid melted at 202®. 

Along with the foregoing ester there was foi'med a crystalline sub- 
stance, insoluble in methyl alcohol, melting, with evolution of gas, at 
248° ; hut the quantity was too small for further examination. 

AeUon of Alcohol, with a Large JProportion of Sulphuric Add, on 
Bthylic Fke7im.thro^ylem-ae€toacetate. — Five grams of othylio phen- 
anthrosylene-acetoacetato were heated with a mixture of 12 grams 
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of concentrated snlplinric acid and 15 grams of absolute alcobol, in a 
sealed tube, at 100®, for one hour. A solid substance had separated, 
and there was considerable pressure in the tube. The contents of 
tlie tube were poured into water, and the precipitate thus obtained 
was filtered off and boiled with alcohol, which separated it into a 
soluble and an insoluble portion. The soluble portion, after purifica- 
tion, proved to be identical with the compound C 22 Hijo 04 (m. p. 144°), 
already described, obtained by boiling the condensation product with 
alcohol containing a few drops of sulphuric acid. The portion*in- 
soluble in alcohol was dissolved in boiling phenol and reprecipitated 
by pouring the solutions into boiling alcohol, when it separated at 
once in yellow, glistening, microscopic, six-sided plates. It melted 
with decomposition, but without blackening, at 276 — ^277°- The 
yield was very small, only 0*17 gram being obtained from 5 grams of 
the condensation product. Analysis led to the formula G 17 H 12 O 2 . 
0‘1523 gram gave 0*4596 CO 2 and 0*0666 H 2 O. 

Calculated for 


CVH|2Qa» 



t 

1 

Pound. 

Ci, 

.... 204 

82*26 

82-30 



. . . . 12 

4-84 

4-86 

a 

.... 82 

12-90 

— 


248 

100-00 



The compound is formed according to the equation 

02 oSie 04 “b BCjjO = CX7H12O2 H" 02Br(j*OB[ 00^, 

and, therefore, the alcohol used in its preparation merely acts as a 
solvent and diluent. 


Action of Alcoholic Hydrogen Chloride m Hthylic 
Phenanthroiryle^ie-aceioacetate. 

20 grams ot ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate were dissolved in 
boiling absolute alcohol, and twice the volume of saturated alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride was added to the hot solution. After standing 
over night, 12 grams of a compound containingohlorine had separated. 
It proved to be somewhat difficult to purify, but by repeated re- 
crystallisation, both from alcohol and from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum, it was obtained in flat^ lustrous needles melting at 
145—146®. A faint, brownish tinge could not be removed. The 
jsubstanee is readily soluble in hot alcohol and hot benzene, less 
soluble in hot light petroleum. 
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Analysis gave figures agreeing with the formula C 2 oHi 5 C 103 . In 
the combustions a silver spiral was employed to absorb the chlorine. 

Substance. COq. HnO. 


1 0 1992 0-6198 0-0811 

n 0-1928 0--5026 0-0809 


III. 0-4045 gram gave 0-1667 gram AgCl (Oarius). 

^ Calculated for Found. 


C30H15GIO3. f * ^ 

* ^ I. IL IIL 

Cso 240-0 70-90 71-16 71-19 — 

15-0 4-48 4*52 4-66 — 

Cl 35-5 10-49 — — 10-19 

O 3 48-0 14-18 _ _ _ 


338-5 100-00 

The compound has been formed according to the equation 
C20S13O4 4 “ SOI ” C20S15GIO3 “[*■ ^20. 

Action of Ammonia on the Oompound C 20 HJ 6 CIO 3 . — ^When the com- 
pound CjioHuGlOs is dissolved in hot alcohol, and an excess of alcoholic 
ammonia is added, the solution assumes a deep-red colour, and, on 
standing, deposits small, yellowish crystals, whilst the colour of the 
liquid becomes gradually fibinter, and at last disappears almost 
entirely. It is advantageous to work with a dilute solution, as in this 
way the substance is deposited at once in an almost pure condition ; 
and this is of importance, as it cannot easily be purified by recrystal- 
lisation. It dissolves readily in acetic acid, but does not separate 
again from the solution. Alcohol dissolves it on prolonged boiling, 
but does not deposit it in a crystalline form. Ethyl acetate dissolves 
it only slightly, and deposits it in minute crystals. It melts, with 
decomposition, at 267**. It does not contain chlorine. 

Eor analysis, the substance was not recrystallised, but merely boiled 
out with e'&yl acetate, and dried at 100*. It gave figures agi-eeing 
with the formula G^HailTOe. 


I. 

Snlwtaace. 

. 0-2217 

OOs. 

0-6260 


HsO. 

0-1039 

n. 

. 0-2336 

0-6613 


0-1100 

Substance. 


e. 

A 


m. 0-1173 -j 

r dry IT + FO 

9*02 C.O. 

19“ 

206 imn. 

L „ N 

9-02 „ 

19 

203 „ 

IV. 0*1548^ 

rdryN + irO 

9-02 „ 

19 

259 „ 

L „ N . • . . . • 

‘ 9 02 „ 

19 ' 

263 „ 
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Cslcnlated for 

C^oHjiNO,. 

* 


O 40 480 77-30 

31 4-99 

14 2-25 

Os 96 15-46 


621 100-00 


Found. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

7!?*00 

77*20 

— 

— 

5-20 

5*23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-42 

2-30 


The formula OjoHjilTOs may possibly he resolvable into 
( 02 oHi 50 j) 2 N'H. The compound is formed according to the equation 

2 O 20 HX 6 OIO 3 + NH 3 = (CaoHi503)2NH + 2HCL 


Action of Alcoholic Potash on BtJiyUc Phenanthroxylme^acetoacetate, 

Bthylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate was dissolved in hot methyl 
alcohol, the solution was cooled quickly, and before anything liad 
time to separate, a cold solution of caustic potash in methyl alcohol 
was added, and the mixture was allowed to stand in a corked flask 
for two days. A small quantity of a dark-brown powder, which had 
separated, was filtered ofi, but nothing was obtained from this. .The 
filtrate was poured into excess of water, which caused a slight 
separation of an amorphous substance, and the dilated liquid was 
allowed to stand in a shallow basin for two days, in order to get rid 
of the methyl alcohol. This occasioned a further sepai-ation of 
amorphous substance, which was removed by filtration. On acidifying 
the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, a flocculent, yellow precipitate of 
an organic acid was obtained. When freshly precipitated, this acid 
redissolves in alkaline carbonates, but becomes insoluble by keeping. 
The acid, separated by filtration, and pressed to free it from excess of 
moisture, was at once dissolved in alcohol in the cold. Heating witii 
alcohol prevents it from dissolving ; and if the solution, prepared in 
the cold, is heated, insoluble matter separates. A portion of tlu^ 
alcoholic solution was allowed to stand, but this yielded chiefly oily 
products, and all attempts to purify this unstable acid failed. Another 
portion of the alcoholic solution was heated in a sealed tube at 100 ^, 
when almost immediately a separation of minute, glistening, yellow 
crystals was observed. As the quantity of this substance did not 
appear to increase after half an hour’s heating, the tube was allowed 
to cool, which occasioned the separation of an oily substance. Ho 
pressure was observed on opening the tube. The substance was 
collected on a filter and washed with boiling alcohol, which removed 
the oily matter. The crystalline substance was insoluble in the 
ordinary organic solvents of low boiling point. It was purified by 
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dissolving it in. hot phenol and ponring the solntion into boiling 
alcohol, when it separated immediately as a yellow, crystallme 
powder, which, under the microscope, was seen to consist of minute 
needles, generally grouped in stars or crosses ; no six-sided plates 
could be observed. It melted, with decomposition, at 269°. The 
yield was very small. 

Analysis gave figures agreeing with the formula 0nHi202. 

0*1000 gram gave 0*3024 CO 2 and 0*0423 H 2 O. 



Calculated for 

CiyHxsOs. 



Found. 

Ci7 

. . . 204 

82-26 

82-47 

Hi2 

... 12 

4-84 

4-70 

0. 

... 32 

12-90 

— 


248 

100-00 



This would make it isomeric with the compound obtained by heat- 
ing ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate with a mixture of alcohol 
and concentrated sulphuric acid. As this latter compound, however, 
only differs from it in its somewhat higher molting point (277°), and 
in being precipitated from its solution in phenol in the shape of 
minute, six-sided plates, instead of in needles, we would not lay too 
much stress on this supposed isomerism, especially as we were dealing 
with such small quantities of substance. The two compounds may 
be identical. 


Action of Ammonia on JEJthylie Phenanthroscylene-acetoacetate, 


Ethylic phenanthroxylene-acetoacetate was heated with excess of 
alcoholic ammonia in a sealed tube at 100° for an hour and a half. 
On allowing the solution thus obiained to stand, a substance crystal- 
lising in groups of lustrous, yellow laminm was deposited. By 
recrystalhsatiou from benzene it was obtained in small tufts melting, 
■with decomposition, at 168°. 

Analysis does not decide between the two formuloo C4oHiiJN'406 and 

0«,H«N40,. 


Substance. 


1 0*2069 

II 0*2175 


Substance 

m. 0-1282 ( ^ 

I » If 

rv. 0-1453 / ^ N 

L » If 


CO 3 . 


HaO. 

0-6614 

0 

1-1140 

0-6792 

0-1177 

«. 


P- 

13-50 C.O. 

16 - 6 ' 

’ 603 mm. 

13-60 „ 

16-6 

484 „ 

13-50 

16-2 

692 „ 

13-60 „ 

16-2 

sw „ 
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Found. 


c... 

Calc, for 

C<aH38N40s. 

. . . 73-40 

Calc, for / 

0«H4oNA. I. 

73-17 72-68 

-A 

11. 

72-62 

III. 

('> 1 
r 

H... 

. . . 6-81 

6-09 6-12 

6-01 

— 

— 

N... 

. . . 8-56 

8-53 - 

— 

8-09 

8-46 

0... 

... 12-23 

12-21 — 

— 

— 

— 


100-00 

100-00 





A compound of the formula would be formed according 

to the equation 

2O00H16O4 + 4NH3 = O^oHaaNA + 3H2O, 

whilst the formation of a compound C 4 oH 4 oN '403 would involve a 
simultaneous process of reduction. 

As already mentioned, we must reserve a ftiller discussion of the 
constitution of the various compounds described in this paper until 
more experimental material has been collected. 

We have also obtained a condensation compound from benzil and 
ethylic acetoacetate. It belongs to a different class from the 
phenanthraquinone compound, and will be described later. 

JBtoycLL GoUege of Science^ 

London^ 


II. — Contributions to the Knowledge of Mucic Acid* Part IV. Action 

of Phosphorus Pentachloride on Mucic Acid* 

By S. Rxjhbmann, Ph.D., ALA., and S. F. Dofton, B.A., B.Sc. 

The investigation described in this paper was suggested by the 
experiments which one of us carrifed out in conjunction with W. J. 
Elliott, with the object of isolating the substances formed along with 
dichloromnconic acid, when mucic acid is treated with phosphorus 
pentachloride in the manner described by Bode. The result of the 
inquiry was the discovery of an acid isomeric with that found by 
this chemist and called by us ^-dicHoromuconic acid (Trans., 1890, 
931). 

Guided by the view that the chlorides of these two acids cannot be 
formed directly by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on mucic 
acid, but result from the splitting of hydrogen chloride from 
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tetracliloradipyl chloride, which may be formed as an intermediate 
product, we studied the action at a lower temperature than that 
recommended by Bode. 

Though under these circumstances we found that tetrachloradipyl 
chloride is not formed, yet a few experiments led to observations 
which seemed interesting enough to pursue. 


• 

Phosphorus pentachloride has hardly any action on dry mucic acid 
at the ordinary temperature, but on adding phosphorus oxychloride 
to a mixture of 6 mols. of the chloride with 1 mol. of the acid, a 
slight evolution of heat takes place, and hydrogen chloride is given off. 
The reaction, when allowed to continue without warming, comes to 
an end after about 24 houi*s The dask now contains a white, crystal* 
line substance suspended in the oxychloride, and also some unaltered 
phosphorus pentachloride which collects on the bottom of the vessel. 
On pouring off the oxychloride and the crystalline product suspended 
m it from the pentachloride, and gradually adding the mixture to 
powdered ice, the crystals are left undissolved. The latter are, how- 
ever, slowly dissolved by cold water, more rapidly when heated, with 
the exception of a small quantity of a white powder which is no 
doubt unchanged mucic acid; the aqueous filtrate does not deposit 
any a-dichloromuconic acid, so that, under the conditions described 
above, no diohloi*omnconyl chloride is formed. On carefully con- 
centrating the solution on the water-bath, or in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid, large, colourless, rhombic crystals separate out,^which 
are very soluble in water and alcohol, the solution having a strongly 
acid reaction. 

For analysis the reciystallised substance was dried in air, and gave 
numbers corresponding with the formula C6H401g04,2HJ?0i+4Ha0. 


Found. 


Theory. 

I. 

n. 

Ill, 

r\r. 

15-03 

15 24 

15*26 

— 

— 

3-76 

3*33 

3*80 

— 

— 

14-82 

— 

— 

16*02 

— 

12-94 

— 

— 

— 

12*75 


On drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, this compound lost in 
weight 11*31 per cent., corresponding to 3 mols. H2O, which require 
11*27 per cent. On drying at 100®, a further loss of 3*74 per cent, 
took place, corresponding to 1 mol. H4O, which requires 8*76 per 
cent. 

The anhydrous acid melts with decomposition at about 185® . 
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Mr. R. H. Solly has been kind enough to provide us with the 
following crystallographic data of this acid. 


Fio. 1- 




System; Orthorhombic — 

a:l I c=^ 0*62812 : 1 ; 0*29274 

100 : 110 = 0-32** 18'; 010 : 011 = 73° 41' ; 001 ; 101 = 24° 57'. 


Forms observed — 


alOO, 6010, pill, nlOl, eOll. 


» Observed. 

ap 66° 3' 

hp 74 13 

pp^^ 68 36 


Galeulated. No. of edges. Limits. 

66° 3' 7 66—66° 9' 

74 13 7 74° r-74° 20' 

58 30 5 68 8—59 2 


No measurements were obtained from n and e. The crystals are 
limpid, the faces are always pitted, the a and h faces have good lustre, 
but the p planes are usually inunded and give poor reflections. 

The a and h faces are often evenly developed, but the p ones are 
peculiarly unequally developed, resembling crystals of the mineral 
meionite at one end of the c axis ; but have the planes parallel to the 
c plane evenly developed as shown in the figure- The faces u and e 
are very nannw and truncate the edges o^pp^ andp, andp,p„. 

Cleavage a fairly perfect. 

Optical characters AE = 6. 

l&t mean line a. 

Sign of double refraction positive. 

The optic angle in air for Na 75° 25' ; p<v, weak. 

The formula given above represents this acid as a compound of 
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dicWoroinxicoiiic acid with phosphoiio acid; it may, therefore, ho 
called phosphodichloromuconic acid. The phosphoric acid is chemi- 
cally combined in the molecule, and cannot be detected by magnesia 
mixture, but the acid gives a yellow precipitate with ammonium 
molybdate when previously heated with nitric acid. 

The new acid contains in its molecule dichloromuconio acid, for on 
warming it with concentrated sulphuric acid, or by heating the 
aqueous solution in a sealed tube at 100“ for several hours, a-di- 
cfiloromuconic acid is produced. On account of the new substance 
undergoing decomposition in this way, it is necessary, in its prepara- 
tion, to concentrate tho aqueous solution at a low temperature, 
otherwise part of it undergoes the same change. 

If we accept for dichloromuconic acid the generally adopted, 
though not yet proved, expression 

oooh-oh:ooi-cci:oh-cooh, 

the phospho-acid may be represented by the formula 

COOH*OH(OH)-001(H,POO-OC1(H3P03)-CH(OH)-OOOH. 

That the two molecules of phosphoric acid are distributed in this 
manner is supported by the following experiments. 

The phosphodichloromuconic acid has, as stated before, a strongly 
acid reaction. A solution of 0*0864 gram of the acid required for 
neutralisation a volume of titrated potash containing 0*0403 gram 
KOH, which corresponds to 46*64 per cent. KOH. This shows that 
4 mols. of KHO (46*76 per cent.) are required to neutralise 1 mol. of 
the acid. If, however, potash is added to an excess of the adld dis- 
solved in water, colourless crystals of a salt containing two atoms of 
potassium sepai-ate out. 

The formula CbH8K2Cl2P20i2 requires : — 

Pound. 

Theory. I. IL 

K 16*15 16*6 16*37 

This potassium salt has, as might be expected, acid properties ; it is 
sparingly soluble in cold, more leadily in boiling water. 

Barium Salt . — If barium chloride is added to a solution of the 
phospho-acid, a barium salt is precipitated after some time in colour- 
less oiystals which, once formed, are only slightly soluble in water. 
This salt contains two atoms of barium and has, when dried at 100“, 
the composition CbH 6 Ba 201 jiP 20 » + HsO, as indicated by the following 
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Pound. 

Theory. I. II. in. 

Ba 39*42 39*40 39*20 39*43 


The salt does not lose its water o£ crystallisation at 140®, and decom- 
poses at a higher temperature. 

Anilme Salt . — ^In an alcoholic solution of the acid, aniline prodnces 
a white precipitate which, washed with alcohol and dried at 100®, has 
the formula C6H4Cl204,2JB[jP04,206H6-hrH2. 

Pound. 

Theory. I. 11. 


N 4*72 4-95 — 

Cl 11*97 — 12*22 


This salt crystallises from water in colourless prisms, and its solu- 
tion is acid to litmus paper. 

The composition of these salts shows that two or four hydrogen 
atoms in phosphodichloromuconic acid are capable of undergoing 
substitution. According to the formula for the acid given above, it 
should have six replaceable hydrogen atoms, and indeed in the 
ammonium salt, we have a compound containing 6 mols. of hTBii. 

Armionium Salt . — This is formed by adding an excess of aqueous 
ammonia to the solution of the acid in water, when, if the solutions 
are concentrated, the salt is thrown down at once in the form of 
colourless, oblique ciystals. These lose their lustre on drying over 
sulphuric acid, and give ofiE ammonia when heated alone or with 
water. '• 

Por analysis, they were dried in air, and gave numbers correspond- 
ing with the formula C6H4C]204,2H3P04,6hrH8 + 5H2O : — 

Pound. 

Theory. I. 11. III. 


hr 14*02 14*32 — — 

P 10*35 — 10*28 — 

Cl 12*02 — — 11*87 


The properties aud the composition of the salts of phosphodichloro- 
muconic acid, and especially those of the ammonium salt, support the 
view expressed above of the constitution of the add ; it is to be re- 
garded as hexabasic, and may be formulated — 

COOH-CH(OH)-001CH2P02)-C01(H2P03)-OH(OH)-OOOH, 

it the formula for dichloromuconic add, 

cooh-ch:oci-cci:gh*cooh, 
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be correct. This view is confirmed by the study of the product, 
which, under the influence of water, is transformed into the phospho- 
acid. 


FhospliodicMorcmh'iimnyl Ghloride. 

The action of phosphorus pentachloride and oxychloride on mucic 
acid at the ordinary temperature gives rise to a product which still 
contains a small quantity of unchanged macic acid. 

The observation that the crystalline substance, thus formed, is 
soluble in warm phosphorus oxychloride gave the key to a method 
for its purification. If the mixture obtained in the reaction be heated 
to 100®, and quickly filtered through glass wool, the clear liquid, on 
cooling, deposits colourless plates which, collected, washed with dry 
benzene, and dried over sulphuric acid, gave numbers corresponding 
with the formula 

C001-CH(OH)*001(POCl,)-001(POCls)-CH(OH)-OOOL 

Pound. 

Theory, I. II. III. 


0 13*90 14*16 — — 

H 0*77 0-86 — — 

01 64*82 — 64-66 — 

P 11*97 — — 12*17 


This substance is identical with the crystals formed in the cold. It 
dissolves in water without leaving any residue, and the solution on 
concentration deposits the chai'acteristic rhombic mystals of phospho- 
dichloromuconic acid. 

The fact that the former compound is stable at 100® allows of its 
preparation without using phosphorus oxychloride. Bode had 
already observed that the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
mucic acid starts at 70® and is completed at 100®, If the almost clear 
liquid, thus obtained, be quickly filtered, the above mentioned com- 
pound will crystallise out on cooling. 

The formation of this substance and the transformation it under- 
goes when treated with water show that the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on mucic acid differs with the temperature : at 100°, 
the phospho-add chloride is produced; at 120®, dichloromuconyl 
chloride. It was, therefore, to be expected that the product formed 
at a lower temperature would, when heated with phosphorus penta- 
chloride at 120®, yield dichloromuconyl chloride. This is indeed the 
case ; a mixture of 1 mol. of the former and 2 mols. of phosphorus 
pentachloride, when digested at 120®, evolves hydrogen chloride; the 
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mass becomes liqnid, and on cooling deposits dicliloromaoonyl 
chloride ; the reaction may be expressed by the equation : — 

COCl-OH(OH)-CCl(POOh)*OCl(POCl3)-CH(OH)-C001 + 2 PCI 5 

= coci-ch:cgi-cci:ch-cooi + 4POCi, + 2 hoi. 

This chloride, on the addition of water, is transformed into the 
characteristic needles of a-dichloromuconic acid. The latter may 
also be obtained from the phosphodichloromuconyl chloride by 
warming with concentrated sulphuric acid, when it dissolves, and,'' on 
pouring into water, Bode’s acid is precipitated. 

Whilst the phosphodichloromuconyl chloride yields, by the action 
of water, the phospho-acid, it suffers a different transformation under 
the influence of alkali or ammonia, and these changes throw light 
upon the inlatiouship between Bode’s dichloromuconic acid and the 
)3-aGid. 

On adding phosphodichloromuconyl chloride to potash, it dissolves 
with evolution of heat, and addition of hydrochloric acid to the cold 
solution precipitates a-dichloromuconic acid. The filtrate from this 
add, when extracted with ether, yields the ^-acid. 

Aqueous ammonia acts violently upon the phospho-acid chloiido 
forming the amides of fit- and ^-dichloromuconic acids, which arc 
predpitated as a white powder in the course of the reaction. Their 
separation was effected by extracting with boiling water; the hot 
filtrate, on cooling, deposits colourless needles, which by their pro- 
perties and a nitrogen determination were recognised as ^-dichloro- 
muGonamide. 

The formula 06H601jNs02 requires : — 

Theory. Found. 

N 13-40 13-G6 

The residue left undissolved by water is sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
and is the amide of a-dichloromuconic acid, as indicated by the 
following nitrogen determination, which gave : — 

Theory for 

C5£[gCl3N202. Found. 

N 13-40 13-70 

If, on the one hand, the observations described above explain satis- 
factorily the action of phosphorus pentachloride on mucic acid, on 
the other hand, they throw light upon the relationship between 
«- and /3-dichloromnconic acids. Both acids are produced finm the 
phospho-acid chloride, which, on treatment with water, yields only 
one phospho-acid, as indicated by the crystallographic measuremeuts ; 
they are, therefore, most probably stereochemical isomerides. 
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This view is confirmed by the ready transformation of the |S-acid 
into Bode’s dichloromuoonic acid. On aldinpf a small quantity of 
bromine-water to a cold aqueous solution of the former, and allowing 
the mixture to stand for some time, the whole sets to a mass of 
crystals which do not contain bx-omine, but are simply a-dichloro- 
muconic acid, as indicated by its properties and by the following 
analysis : — 

The formula OeHiOhO^ requires : — 

Pound. 

Theory. I. II. 


0 34*12 34*09 — 

H 1*90 2*00 — 

Cl 33*65 — 33*62 


The isomex’ic dichlorumuconic acids may be regarded, therefore, as 
bearing the same relation to one another as f umaric to maleic acid, 
the latter being completely changed into fumario acid, by the action 
of haloid acids (Kekul4, Annalen^ Suppl. 1, 134), and, partially, by 
bromine (Petri, 195, 59). 

If Wislicenus’ view with regard to the transformation of maleic 
acid into fumario acid be accepted, that one molecule of the halogen 
or haloid acid is first added, that then rotation of the system takes 
place, and that finally the halogen or haloid acid splits off again, 
leaving the isomeric acid, then we may assume the change of 
)S-dichloromuconic acid into the a-aoid to be brought about by 
bromine in the same manner. 

University Lahoratory, 

Cambridge, 


m . — Note on Normal and Iso-^rqpylparatohildine. 

By E. Hori and H. P. Moelet. 

In connection with an investigation which we undertook three or 
four years ago, we thought it desirable to be able to distinguish with 
certainty between normal and iso-propylparatoluidine. We had 
completed the examination of this point when the investigation of 
which this was to form a part was brought to an abrupt termination 
by the departure of one of us from England. iNrevertheless, we 
think that the following observations, made in 1887, oughts perhaps, 
to be recorded. 

TOL. LIX. 


n 
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Isoproj^ylparatoiuidine. 

An almost theoretical yield of isopiopyltolnidine may be obtained 
by heating isopropyl iodide with pai*atolnidiiie in eqnimolecular 
proportions for two days in sealed tnbes at 130°. The isopropyl 
iodide employed was obtained in the usual way from glycerol, iodine, 
and amorphous phosphorus, and boiled at 89 — ^91°. The crude iso- 
propylparatoluidine was purified by conversion into its nitrosamine, 
the nitrosamine being then reconverted into the base by treatment 
with tin and hydrogen chlolide. 

Isojpropylparafohjlnitrosamme^ (0H3)2CH’]Sr(XO)'06H4*0H3, sepa- 
rates from alcohol in beautiful, slightly yellowish crystals, melting 
at 58 — 59® (uncorr.) . It is easily soluble in ether, benzene, alcohol, and 
glacial acetic acid, but insoluble in water. It cannot be distilled 
with steam. 

100 grams of alcohol (98J- per cent.) dissolve 65 grams of the 
nitrosamine at 22°. On combustion, 0 2598 gram of the substance 
gave 35 c.c. of nitrogen at 18° C. and 754 mm. bar. pressure con*e- 
sponding to 15*89 per cent, niti-ogen, the calculated percentage being 
15*73. 

In the conversion of the nitrosamine into isopropylparatoluidine 
by warming with tin and hydrogen chloride solution, a yield of only 
60 per cent, of the theoretical amount was obtained, but we failed to 
improve this yield by other methods of effecting the conversion. 

Isopropylparatoluidine may also be prepared from diazotoluene- 
toluide, 07 H 7 *lSr 3 ’!N'H'C 7 H 7 , an alcoholic solution of sodium ethylate, 
and isopropyl iodide by heating the mixture for five hours on the 
water-bath, distilling off the alcohol, pouring the solution into cold 
water, and decomposing the precipitate with hydrogen chloidde ; but 
the yield in this case is not very good. 

Isopropylparatoluidim is a colourless oil, which slowly becomes 
coloured. It boils at 219° to 221° funcoiT.). Its dmdty is 0*9226 
gram per c.c. at 20°, 0*9209 at 23°, 0*9129 at 35®, 0 8988 at 51°, and 
0*8937 at 56®. The density at its boiling point, determined by 
Ramsay’s method, was found in three experiments to be 0*7469, 
0*7452, and 0*7477, the mean being 0*7466. This gives a molecular 
specific volume of 199*57, whilst Bruhl’s formula for specific volumes 
would give 199*50 as the calculated number. 

The index of refraction was kindly determined by Dr. A. H. Fison, 
of University College, to be as follows : — 


I*me- Wave-length. Index of refraction. 

Ha *6562 1*5277 

D 5892 1-5322 

4861 1*5473 
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Calculating tlie molecular refractive energy from tlie values for 
the lines Ha and Hjs, we obtain 81’4 instead of the theoretical number 
79*3. 

Normal Isojpropylparatohiidi ne Oxalate^ ( OioHi 5 K) 2 ,B[ 20304 . — The 
base forms both a normal and an acid oxalate, but the latter being 
exceedingly soluble both in water and alcohol is not easily crystal- 
lised, whilst the former is only slightly soluble in cold water, and can 
be easily crystallised from alcohol. 

• The normal oxalate crystallises from hot absolute alcohol in 
colourless ciystals melting at 129 — 130® (uncorr.). Three deter- 
minations of oxalic acid gave 23*02, 23*26, and 23*18 per cent, 
respectively (calculated 23*19). The salt is almost insoluble in 
cold water, but on warming it dissolves with partial separation of 
the base. 100 gi*ams of alcohol (985- per cent.) dissolve 4*76 grams 
at 17® and 5*76 grams at 22®. 

Isopropylparatolnidine Hydroclilonde, CioHisl^jHCL — This salt, 
which separates as colourless crystals, on passing hydrogen chloride 
into a solution of the base in ether, crystallises fi*om alcohol in large 
crystals of wax-like colour melting at 170 — 171°. It is very easily 
soluble both in water and alcohol, slightly in cold benzene, and 
easily in boiling benzene, from which it separates in needles [01 = 
18*69 and 18*63; calc. 19*13]. 

The ferrocyanide, (GioRi^^'BiiWeOja, obtained by precipitation, is 
a white powder [Fe = 11*55 and 11*12; calc. 10*89]. 

Normal Fropylparatoluidme, 

A 

Normal propylparatoluidine was prepared by heating equimolecular 
weights of normal propyl iodide and paratoluidine for two days in 
sealed tubes at 160® ; the yield being 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 
The noirmal propyl iodide used was pi'epared from propyl alcohol, 
amorphous phosphorus, and iodine, and boiled at 101 — 103® (uucon\). 
The normal propylparatoluidine was purified, like its isomeride, by 
conversion into its nitrosamine. 

Normal Propylparatolylnitrosamine^ 0H3*0Hs'CH3-N(N0)*06Hi*CH8, 
is an oil, not solidifying at —20®. On heating, it begins to decom- 
pose below 100°, giving off nitrous fumes. In converting it into 
normal propylparatoluidine, the yield is only 50 per cent., and the 
boiling point of the resulting base is not so sharp as that of its 
isomeride, so that some fractional distillation is necessary. 

Normal Frppylparatohtidine is a colourless oil, boiling at 230 — 233®, 
and does not become much coloured even on standing for a long 
time. Its solubility is 0*9243 gram per c.c. at 20®, 0*9296 at 23°, 
‘.0*9172 at 35°, and 0*9053 at 51°, The density at the bcpliag point 

JO 2^ 
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was found in four determinations to be 0*7554, 0*7546, 0*7533, and 
0*7539, the mean being 0*7543. This gives a moleenlar specific 
volume 197*53 (theory 199*50). 

The index of refraction was kindly determined by Dr. Fison to be 
as follows : — 

Ha 1*5306 

D 1*5367 

* His 1*5495 


The molecular refractive energy 



M calculated from the 


values for Ha and H/a is 82*5. 

Oxalates of Normal Fropylparatohiidine . — ^Normal propylparatolui- 
dine forms both normal and acid oxalates ; but the normal oxalate, 
when in solution, easily decomposes into the acid oxalate and the 
base, and it is, therefore, difiScnlt to obtain it in a crystalline state. 

The acid oxalate, (GioHi5H),03H304, crystallises from alcohol, and 
melts at 172 — 173® with decomposition. The percentage of oxalic- 
acid was found to be 37*86 and 37*64 (calculated 37*65). The acid 
oxalate is only slightly soluble in cold water and alcohol, but easily 
dissolves on warming. 100 grams of alcohol (98| per cent.) dissolve 
1*4 grams at 21®. 

On mixing eqxdmolecular proportions of the base and oxalic acid, 
both in alcoholic solution, a precipitate of the acid oxalate is obtained, 
but the filtrate, when left to evaporate spontaneously, deposits white 
powdery crystals of the normal salt (CioHi5N)2,02H304 [Percentage 
of oxalic acid found: 23*25 and 23*08; calc. 23*19], The noimal 
oxalate can also be obtained by adding a large excess of the base to 
a cold alcoholic solution of the acid oxalate, when crystals of the 
normal salt often separate at once, and farther quantities may be 
obtained by spontaneous evaporation. 

The normal oxalate of normal propylparatoluidine melts at 
116 — 117°, and is more soluble both in water and in alcohol than the 
acid salt. 

Its aqueous solution when warmed becomes milky, from separation 
of the base, but becomes clear again on cooling, li the solution is 
heated to boiling, it deposits, on cooling, the acid oxalate only. 

Hormal and iso-propylparatoluidines may be separated through the 
difference in the solubility and stability of their oxalates. If a mixture 
of the two bases be gradually added to an aqueous solution of oxalic- 
acid, sufficient to form acid oxalates, a crystalline precipitate of the 
acid oxalate of normal propylparatoluidine is formed. On evapo- 
rating the fiOltrate, and allowing it to cool, more of this salt separates, 
but after repeating this process several times distinct crystals of the 
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oxalate o£ isopropylparatolnidine begin to appear. On adding potasb 
to the mother liquor at this point, almost pure isopropylparatolnidine 
is liberated. 

The hydrocldonde of normal propylparatolnidine, OioHisNjHCl, 
crystallises from boiling benzene in needles melting at 150 — 151® 
[Cl = 18*95 per cent.; calc. 19* 13 per cent.]. It is very soluble in 
vater and alcohol, slightly soluble in cold benzene, easily soluble in 
boiling benzene. 

The ferrocyanide of normal propylparatolnidine, (CioHi 5 N),,HiFeOy 6 , 
is a white solid, turning blue on exposure to light [Fe = 11*09 per 
cent. ; calc. 10*89]. 


lY. — JL Neio Metlwd of the Specific Voluirtes of Liquids 

and of their Saturated Valours, 

By Stdxbt Youxg, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, University 
College, Bristol. 

If a closed gi*aduated tube, containing a known volume of liquid at a 
given low temperature f, be heated to some higher temperature T®, the 
liquid will expand, but the apparent expansion will be smaller than 
the real, on account of the evaporation of a portion of the liquid. If 
the density of the saturated vapour, or the ratio of the specific vcfiume 
of the vapour to that of the liquid at T° is known, the necessary 
coixection may be applied, but at temperatures above the ordinary 
boiling point of the liquid this is usually not the case. Suppose now 
that by some suitable arrangement one portion ca of the tube cd (p. 38) 
can be heated to T®, the remainder of the tube, ad^ being kept at a 
constant low tempa*ature <®, and that by moving the tube, or the 
heating apparatus, a greater length ca' of the tube can subsequently 
be heated to T®, then we shall have a second method of determining 
the apparent expansion of the liquid. For a known volume of the 
liquid aa' at f has been heated to T®, and has expanded fi*om h to 1/. 
But in this case the space above the liquid is always filled with 
saturated vapour, and since the volume cV is less than c6, the 
apparent expansion is greater than the real, for the vapour originally 
occupying the volume hV has now condensed. Hei*e again, the ratio 
of the specific volume of the saturated vapour to that of the liquid at 
T® being usually unknown, it is impossible to calculate the true 
expansion from ^® to T®. But since by each method we have the 
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Fame two Tmlr nnwn Tallies — ^tLe true volume of the liquid and the 
ratio of the specihc volume of the vapour to that of the liquid — wo 







can obtain two equations from the experimental data, from which 
both values may be calculated. 

Let Vt be the true volume of the liquid at T®, and r the ratio of 
the spedfio volume of saturated vapour to that of liquid at T®. 

In the first experiment, when the whole tube is heated to T®, let 
V X be the apparent volume of the liquid, and Y<. the volume ol 
saturated vapour. Then the volume of liquid at T®, foimed by th(‘ 
condensation of the saturated vapour Ye, would be VJr, and the true 
volume of liquid at T° = 

Vx = V'l + Ir. 

T 

In the second experiment, let Yf be the total volume of liquid at f, 
Y^ the volume of liquid between a and a', and Yb the apparent 
expansion from h to V. 

Then, since Yj^ volumes of liquid at f expand so as to occupy tho 
volume Yj^ + Yb at T®, the total volume of liquid Yt would, under the 

same conditions, occupy the volume ^ (Ya + Yb). But in con&c- 
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quence of the expansion a certain amount of the satnrated vaponr has 
condensed, and the enor due to condensation — calculated for the total 

volume of liquid — ^will be ^ . Therefore, the true volume of 

liquid at T° -will be 


= + 


TJ - 


V* 


Is. 


From these two equations we have 


TT _V,{Y.(Ya4- Vb) + VbV%} 

YbY^ + Y.Y^ 

and the ratio of the specific volume of saturated vapour to that of 
liquid at T° will be 



Lastly, the specific volume (volume of 1 gram) of liquid at T° 
will be 


St 


Yt X S# 

Y^ ’ 


where S^ is the volume of 1 gram at f ; and the specific volume of the 
saturated vapour at T® will be 

= y X St* 


It is of course impossible to heat the whole of one portion of a 
tube strongly, and to keep the whole of the remainder of the ttJbe at 
a low temperature; there must be an intermediate portion, one 
extremity of which is at the higher temperature, the other at the 
lower, the temperature falling giadually from one extremity to the 
other. If, however, in both stages of the second experiment there is 
a similar giadaiion of temperature, though of course in difEorent 
parts of the tube, the results will not be affected provided that the 
tube is of even bore. 

I have succeeded in devising an apparatus by which the specific 
volumes of liquids and saturated vapours may be determined by the 
method described, and as ilie method is a/ppUoahle to ligmds which 
attach mercury, and may he employed through a wide range of temperor^ 
htresy it seems desirable to give a detailed account of it. 

A piece of barometer tul^g, of very even bore and of about 60 cm. 
length, is closed at the blowpipe at d (JBig. 2, p. 40), about 20 cm. from 
one end, the closed part being carefuUy rounded. The portion of the 
tube de serves as a handle, and the end e may conveniently be 
closed. 
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The tnhe from to c is then graduated in millimetres, and 
<»alibrated in the usual manner bj weighing with mercnrj. 


Fig 2. 



The end c is then sealed to the apparatus shown in Fig 3, aud the 
whole apparatus is thoroughly dried by repeatedly exhausting and 
allowing dry air to enter. 


Fie. a. 



The freshly distilled liquid is then admitted into the appai*atus at 
either by means of a fine funnel, or, if the liquid is hygroscopic, 
by means of a siphon arrangement such as that described by Thorpe 
(Trans., 1880, 37, 22), until the wide protuberance / is about one- 
third filled. A piece of thich-walled indiaiubber tubing, provided 
with a screw clip, is then passed over g, and the apparatus is con- 
nected with a pump and exhausted. The clip is then closed, the 
apparatus removed from the pump, aud the liquid in the tubo cd 
made to boil vigorously for some time, so as to completely remove 
air adhering to the walls of the tube. (The narrow tube h, di-awn 
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out and bent at the end, prevents the projection of the liquid against 
the indiarubber.) Lastly, the liquid is allowed to fill the tube com- 
pletely, and is then boiled from above downwards until only the 
i*equfred amount remains in the tube, when the apparatus is tilted, 
so that the greater part of the liquid above h flows into /. The tube 
is ihen at once sealed at c, the glass being allowed to fall together, so 
as to withstand a high internal pressure. 

The volume of liquid is then measured, either at 0® or with the 
tube surrounded by running water of known temperature. The total 
volume of the tube, which is as yet unknown, is easily ascertained by 
inverting the tube, so that all the liquid flows to the other end, and 
taking a second reading. The sum of the two readings gives the 
total volume, but as the tube was calibrated with mercury, which has 
a convex meniscus, while that of the liquid is concave, the first 
reading must be corrected for this reversal of meniscus. When the 
tube is inverted, the concave meniscus of the liquid corresponds in 
position with the convex meniscus of mercury during calibration, and 
no con*ection is required. 

The arrangement for heating the tube is showii in Fig. 4. AB is 
a jacketing tube, containing a pure liquid which is to be boiled under 


Fxo. 4. 
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known pressures Tlie lower end of the jacketing tube is narrow^ 
and is provided with a piece of indiarubber tubing, C7, through which 
the volume tube cd passes. A current of cold watei* passes through 
the tube 2), and keeps the lower part of the volume tube at a constant 
temperature, which is measured by the thermometers If the 

indiarubber tube G has been kept undei* water for several hours 
before it is placed on the jacketing tube, the volume tube may easily 
be pushed up through it ; but, notwithstanding the reduced pressure 
in the jacketing tube, no w'ater passes up between the indiarubber 
and the volume tube. 

A ring of lead, L, is placed above the indiarubber cork J, so that 
the jacketing tube I) may alw’-ays be pushed up to exactly the same 
height. 

The position of the volume tube in the jacketing tube is show n by 
a horizontal line JE?, etched on the narrow part of the jacketing tube. 
The scale divisions on the volume tube corresponding to this etched 
line give the readings a and a' (Fig. 1, p. 38J. The jacketing tube is 
protected from draughts by the outer tube JETJET, the space between 
A and S at the top being closed by a ring of asbestos cai*dboard. 

The experiment is begun writh the volume tube in the position 
shown in the diagram. The liquid in J? is made to boil, and when 
the vapour has reached the top of the jacketing tube, and the pressure^ 
has been regulated to give the desired temperature, the volume tube 
is pushed up until the liquid in it is about 25 mm. above the level of 
the liquid F. 

The reading a may be taken at once, but the height 6 of the liquid 
in the volume tube does not become constant until the liquid F 
(Fig. 4, p. 41), which has been cooled to some extent by pushing up 
the cold tube, has regained its original temperature. From 15 to 
20 minutes are required before the reading of 6* becomes quite 
constant, but it is advisable to take readings eveiy few minutes until 
constancy has been attained. 

The volume tube is now pushed up again until the bottom of the 
tube d is about 10 or 20 mm. below JEr, when the readings a and 5' are 
taken in the same manner as before. 

Lastly, the volume tube is pushed up until d is about 25 mm. 
above F, when, of course, the whole of the liquid is heatod, and tho 
reading Y' is taken. In this case, the reading becomes constant 
after three or four minutes. 

The expansion of -che liquid at low temperatures- having been 
determined in the ordinary way, the volume Y# at the tempei’ature / 
of the flowing water may be calculated or read from a curve, and wo 
have now all the data required for calculating the specific volumes 
of the liquid and saturated vapour at T°. 
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It is necessaiy, liowover, to apply tlie following coiTCctioiis : — 

1. The apparent volume of liquid at the ordinary temperature or 

0° is slightly too small, as a certain quantity of the substance 
is present in the form of satui-ated vapour. The connection, 
which is very small, may be made on the assumption that the 
density of the saturated vapour is noimal. 

2. The expansion of the glass must be allowed for in the calcula- 
^ tion of Yb, V'xj and V^. It is generally too small to affect 

the value of V^. 

In order to test tlie accuracy of the method, as regards the detei* 
mination of the specific volumes of liquids, experiments were made 
with benzene and carbon tetrachloride, for which substances accurate 
data have been obtained by the method employed in the investiga- 
tions of the benzene derivatives (Trans., 1889, 55, 486). In the 
experiments with caibon tetrachloride, however, and in the earlier 
ones with benzene, the water jacket was not employed. A com- 
parison of the two series of deteiminations with benzene shows that 
more accurate results are obtained by the addition of the water 
jacket ; — 

The results by the old and new methods are given in the following 
tables : — 


Carbon Tetrachloride (without Water Jachet), 


\ 

\ 

Temperatuie. 

Tolumo of 1 gram liquid. 

Difference per 
tent. 

Old method from 
curie. 

Neiv method. 

100 

0-6073 

0*0061 

-0*16 

200 

0*8108 

0*8118 

+ 0*12 

210 

0-8067 

0 8661 

+ 0*80 

220 

U-S898 

0*8890 

+ 0*01 

230 

0-0100 

0*0219 

+ 0*24 

250 

0-0008 

1*0029 

+ 0*48 

260 

1-0300 

1*0660 

+ 0*66 
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Betizene (without Water Jaclcet). 


Temperature. 

Volume of 1 gram liquid. 

Difference per 
cent. 

Old method from 
curre. 

Keu method. 

100 

1-2616 

1*2607 

-0-07 , 

130 

1*3214 

1 3191 

-0-17 

lUO 

1 -3918 

1 -3877 

-0-29 

190 

1 -4797 

1 481S 

+ 0*12 

220 

1-5978 

1-6006 

+ 0*21 

240 

1 *7092 

1 7174 

+ 0*48 

2U) 

1 *8770 

l-b&15 

+ 0*40 


Benzene (with Water Jacket'), 


ICO 

1 -3918 1 

1 -3931 

+0*09 

170 

1 -4186 

1*4202 

+ 0-11 

240 

1*7092 j 

1-7128 

+ 0*18 

260 

1 -8770 i 

1 

1*8809 

+ 0*21 


It will be seen that in the fonr determinations with the watei* 
jacket the greatest error is only 0 21 per cent., and that even without 
the water jacket the errors do not exceed 0*3 per cent., except at the 
highest temperatures. 

The chief value of the method depends on the fact that it can bo 
employed for the determination of the expansion of liquids such as 
nitrogen peroxide, bromine, or chlorine compounds which attack 
mercury. 


Specific Volumes of Saturated Vajpour, 

The ratio of the specific volume of satm*ated vapour to that of 
liquid at T® is given by the equation 



where Vc is the volume of saturated vapour in the tube, Va the true 
volume of liquid, supposing all tihe vapour to be condensed, and 
the observed volume of liquid. 

It is clear that accurate results can only be obtained when the 
value Yx — Y x is fairly large, otherwise a small error in either 
Yx or Yx would mean a relatively very much larger error in their 
difference, and therefore in the value of r. 
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With, a tube of the form employed, the results are sufficiently 
accurate’ only at high temperatures, at which the density of thc- 
saturated vapour is considerable. At low temperatures the volume 
of the saturated vapour relatively to that of the liquid should be 
gi*eatly increased. 

Of the three values Y'tj and Y^, the two first are obtained 
by direct reading, and may therefore be considered as very accurately 
determined. On the other hand, the calculation of Y^ depends on a 
nuidber of readings, and this value is therefore subject to gi*eatei 
chances of en'or. 

If, therefore, better values of Y^ than those afforded by the new 
method are available, it is better to make use of them. ISTow the 
specific volumes of liquids, as determined by the old method (FhiL 
Trans., 178, 6?), are calculated from a single reading in each case, 
and the values of Y^ can be calculated directly from them. 

In the case, therefore, of substances which do not attack mercuiy, 
the best results 'vn ill be obtained by determining the specific volumes 
of the liquid by the old method, and the values Y^ and Y'j. by the 
new. There is also the great advantage that the time required for 
each determination of Y' ^ and Ye is ^ ery small, for as the whole of 
the liquid is heated, the position of the volume tube in the jacketing 
tube does not require to be altered during the experiments. 

I have determined the values of V t and Y^ for carbon tetra- 
chloride in this manner at other temperatures in addition to 
those given in the previous tables, and though I have as yet no 
means of testing the accuracy of the results, it may be worth while 
to give all those obtained at high temperatures. 


Omlon Tetrachloride^ 


Tempera- 

ture. 

B 

Vt. 

V'l. 

rr. 

Volume of 1 gram 
saturated vapour. 

160 

0*8592 

0-6633 


37-00 

28-50 

vro 

0-8634. 

0-5743 

0-546*4 

30-60 

24-00 

180 

0-8479 

0*5864 

0-5523 

24-90 

19-90 

190 

0-8425 

0-5998 

0-6681 

20-20 

16-60 


0-8369 

0-6149 

0 6640 

16;40 

13-80 

210 

0 8313 

0-6816 

0-S699 

13 -50 

11 -60 

220 

0-8269 

0-6607 

0-6758 

11-00 

9*81 

230 

0-8206 

0-6727 

0-5814 

8-99 

8-27 

240 

0-8157 

0-6987 

0-6866 

7-28 

6*95 

250 

0-8116 

0-73U 

0-5911 

5-80 

6-80 

260 

0-8094 

0-7748 

0-5936 

4-48 

4-74 

270 

0-8120 

0-8896 

0-6914 

8-27 

3-76 

280 '45 

0-8400 

0-9675 

0-6638 

2-08 

2-75 
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The last two values of Vt are somewhat uncertain, as carhon 
tetrachloride attacks mercury at high temperatui*es, and the values 
of Vx were calculated from the results hj the old method. 

I hope before long to be able to obtain some determinations of tlio 
volumes of a gi*am of the saturated vapours of the haloid derivatives 
of benzene, in order to find whether the generalisation of Van dor 
Waals holds good for these substances in the state of saturated 
vapour as w^ell as in the liquid state. , 


V . — Tlie JEstlmafinn of Cam-stigar. 

By C. O’SnLLivAx, F.E.S., and Ehederic W. Tompson. 

The accurate estimation of sucrose in the presence of other cai bo- 
hydrates has always been attended wdth considei*able difficulty; 
indeed, in many cases, it w-as not found possible until Kjcldahl, in 
1881, published a paper on the carbohydrates of malt (Medddelser, 
1881, 337). Some time afterwards, in a paper by one of us on the 
same subject, a method of estimating cane-sugar was given almost 
identical with his (Trans.. 1886, 49, 58). In both cases veiy accurate 
results were obtained, and, as the latter paper was published in 
ignorance of KjeldahVs work, it may be regarded as an independent 
confirmation of it. 

It is obvious that in solutions such as those obtained from malt, 
the usual method of estimating cane-sugar with acid is inapplicable 
on account of the action of the acid on the other carbohydrates. 
Indeed, this is the case in nearly all solntions obtained from natural 
sources. This difficulty was overcome by the use of the cnzyiiu', 
invertase, and it was employed either in the form of a holublo 
preparation, or, in the raw state, as brewers’ yeast, together with 
snfficient thymol to prevent fermentation and growth of yeast. By 
this means the cane-sugar was inverted without any other substanco 
present being altered, and the i*esnlts thus obtained were perfectly 
trustworthy. The decrease in optical activity, and the increase in 
cupric reducing power, each formed a measure of the amount of 
sucrose originally present in the solution. Yeij concordant results 
were obtained. 

The estimation of cane-sugar by means of invertase is without 
doubt a perfectly satisfactory process. The only disadvantago consists 
in the diJBficnlty of preparing the invertase. Until the recent publica- 
tion of our paper on invertase (Ti^ns., 1890, 57, 834), this objection 
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•%vas practically fatal, and it still forms a groat drawback to the 
tmiversal application o£ the process, as it takes at least three weeks 
to prepare invertase by onr method.* 

The use of yeast as the hydrolyst has hitherto been held to require 
the presence of some such substance as thymol, to prevent fermenta- 
tion, and this method has not generally been considered to be so 
reliable as the former one. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to show that the process 
knoi\m commercially as “ Tompson’s Tnvei*sion Process ” is perfectly 
applicable to the estimation of cane-sugar. In this process, ordinary 
brewers’ yeast is employed as the hydrolytic agent without the 
addition of' anything else. Wo shall show that we have in this 
method a simple and convenient means of estimating cane-sugar 
independently of other substances in solution, and that the results 
obtained are accurate and trustworthy. 

Our procedure is as follows : — The solution containing the cane- 
sugar must be approximately neutral (certainly not alkaline), and if 
the presence of any enzyme is suspected, the tempei'ature should be 
momentarily raised to 80° to destroy it. The optical activity at 
15*5° and the cupric reducing power of the solution are deteMnined,t 
and then 50 c.c. of it aie poured into a beaker and raised to a 
temperature of 55° in a constant temperature bath. Some ordinary 
brewera’ yeast, pressed in a towel, is now taken. The weight of the 
pressed yeast should be about 1/lOth of the total amount of sugar 
to be inverted.J It is thrown into the hot solution, and the whole 
gently stirred until, mixture is complete. The solution is left for 
4 hours in the water-bath : at the end of this time it is cooled to 
15*5°, a little freshly precipitated aluminium hydrate added to 

* We tate this opportunity of mating bnown the means wo have now adopted 
for keeping a preparation of invertase as a hydrolytic agent. We have, in our 
former paper, given details of the preparation of the solution called yoobt liquor. 
To this we add alcohol until tho whole contains about 10 — ^12 per cent, absolute 
alcohol. The mixture is aUowe<l to stand a few dtiys, and then the clear solution 
is filtci*ed off. This solution is kept in a stoppered bottle, and it retains its invert- 
ing power indcfiuitcly. It may either bo used in its unaltered stato or the in- 
veitase may be thrown out of solution by the addition of 3 or 4 times its own 
bulk of alcohol, and the syrupy precipitate, which immediately falls out, redissolved 
in water. We thus get, at a few minutes’ notice, a fairly pure, and very strong 
solution of invertase. 

t It is not necessaiy to determine both tho optical activity and the cupric re- 
ducing power, as either factor by itself is sufficient. The optical activity will be 
found to be the more convenient, and, we think, the more accurate of the two, unless 
the solution is highly coloured. 

X Brewers* yoast varies considerably in inverting power, but we tlumktlds amount 
is ample in most cases. The yeast need not necessarily be fresh, as it does not 
easily lose its power. 
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facilitate filtration (this is not always necessary), and tlie whole 
made np to 100 c.c. A portion of this solution is filtered, and the 
optical activity observed. The solution is then left in the cold until 
the next day, when another observation is taheu in order to prove 
that inversion is complete. The cnpric reducing power is also esti- 
mated. 

The method of calculating the results is the same as when in- 
vertase is used. The following formulae will be found useful. 

From the optical activity, the cane-sugar may be calculated as 
follows : — 

p ___ a — 2a' 
m 

a = the number of divisimis indicated by the polarimeter scale for 
200 mm. of the original solution. 
a! = the same factor in the inverted solution. 
m = the number of divisions of the polarimeter scale which 200 mni. 
of a solution containing 1 gram of cane-sugar per 100 c.c. alters 
on being inverted. In the case of the Soleil-Yentzke-Scheibler 
polarimeter w'hich we use, 1 gram of cane-sugar in 100 c.c. 
indicates -{-3*84 div., whereas after inversion it gives —1*34 div. 
Thei*efore for our experiments m = 5*18. 

P == the weight of cane-sugar present in 100 c.c. of the original 
solution. 

From the cupric reducing poicer we calculate the cane-sugar as 
follows : — 

p = 0-4308f 2 

\ 10 w / 

Q- = the weight of 100 c.c. of the original solution. 

Gr' = the same factor for the inverted solution. Allowance musl, 
of course, be made here both for dilution and for the 5 per 
cent, increase of the inverted sugar, but the latter number is 
so small that it need not be calculated accurately. 
w = the weight of original solution used for the estimation. 

V3 = the same factor for the inverted solution, 

Tc = the weight of cnpric oxide reduced* by w, 
y = the same factor for w\ 

p = the weight of cane-sugar present in 100 c.c. of the original 
solution. 

It is needless to remark that the values P and p should he identical 
within the limits of error of manipulatiom 
It will be seen from the description we have given that this method 
of estimating cane-sugar is quick and simple; it only remains for 
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US to prove its accuracy, lu the following experiments, we have 
compared it side by side with estimations made with a preparation 
of invertase ; the accuracy of the latter method is, we believe, un- 
disputed. 

Exp. I. — blank experiment to test whether the yeast itself 
imparts any optical activity to the solution. 1 gram pressed yeast 
was heated in 50 c.c. water to 56® for 4 hours. It was then filtered 
off by the aid of a little aluminium hydrate. The optical activity of 
the*solation was 0*0 to —0‘2 div. in 200 mm. It is obvious that the 
optical activity due to the yeast may be neglected. 

Exp. II. — Estimation of cane-sugar in a hot water extract of malt. 

Original solution. Sp. gr., 1079*7. Optical activity after heating 
to 80% -t-67*4 div. in 100 mm. K of the solution diluted to twice its 
original bulk, 1*270 grams solution gave 0*1159 gram copper oxide. 

Invei*sion was performed in 3 beakers ; each contained 60 c.c. of 
the solution, and was treated exactly as we have described. 

Beaker 1. — 0*1 gram pressed yeast was employed. Optical activity 
after 4 hours +63*5 div., next day +63*2 div. in 200 mm. K, 
1*320 grams solution gave 0*1405 gram copper oxide. 

Beaker 2. — A. solution of prepared inveriase was used. Optical 
activity after 4 hours +63*2 div., next day +63*2 div. in 200 mm. 

Beaker 3. — 2*570 gi‘ams pure cane-sugar were added, and 0*2 gram 
yeast was employed. Optical activity after 4 hours +60*4 div., next 
day +60*0 div. in 200 mm. E, 1*274 grams solution gave 
0*2020 gram copper oxide. 

After making the calculations in the manner we have described, the 
results may be tabulated as follows : — 


Table I . — The Estimation of Oane-sugar in the Sot-water Esstract of 

Malt ^ 


No. 

j 

Agent 

omployed. 

Oimo- 

sugar 

Results calculated on 

Grams cane-sugar 
indicated bj i£e 

Optical 

activity. 

E. 

1 

Teast 

none 

100 C.C. of the solution 

1*G3 

1*36 

2 

Invertase 

none 


1*62 


.3 

Yeast 

2-570 

Amount added to solution 

2-52 

2-84 


It will be seen from this table that whilst the results calculated 
from the decrease of optical activity are perfectly satisfactory, those 
obtained from the increase in the cupric reducing power are not so 
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good. Tliia may be accounted for by the high reducing power of the 
original solution. 

Exp. III. — Some treacle was dissolved in water with a little loaf 
sugar ; the cane-sugar was then estimated as follows : — 

Original solution. Sp. gr, 1054‘2. Optical activity + 18*9 div. in 
100 mm. K, 2*312 grams solution gave 0*1124! gram copper oxide. 

BeaJcerl. — A. solution of prepaa’ed invertase was used. Optical 
activity after 4 hours —6*1 div., next day —6*4 div. in 200 mm. 
K, 1*309 grams solution gave 0*1800 gram copper oxide. 

Beaker 2. — 0*4 gram pressed yeast was employed. Optical activity 
after 4 hours —6*4 div., next day —6*7 div. in 200 mm. K, 
1*357 grams solution gave 0*186 gram copper oxide. 

We have tabulated the results. 


Table II. — The EstimaHon of Cane-sugar in a Solution of Treacle, 
showing grams of Sugar in 100 c.c. of the Solution. 




Oane-BtLgar indicated by the 

Bcaher. 

Agent employed. 





Optical activity. 

K. 

1 

Invertase 

9 -77 

9*96 

2 

Yeast 

9-88 

9*92 


The agreement between these four results is remai*kable. 

IV. — Some apples were finely divided and boiled in water. 
The solution was filtered off, and the cane-sugar estimated. 

Original solution. Sp. gr. 1*024. Optical activity —11*3 div. in 
200 mm. 

Beaker 1. — solution of prepared invertase was used. Optical 
activity the next day —7*2 div. in 200 mm. 

Beaker 2. — 0*1 gram yeast was used. Optical activity the next day 
-7*4 div. in 200 mm. 


Table HI. — The Estimation of Cane-sugar in a Solution of Apple- 
juice, showing grams of Sugar in 100 c.c. of the Solution. 


Banker. 

1 

Agent employed. 

Cane-sugar indicated by 
the optical activity. 

1 

Tnverta.se 

0-60 

2 

Yeast 

0*67 
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In tliis case the solution was too dilute to give perfectly accurate 
results, and, moreover, it was rather opalescent and diflGlcult to see 
through. 

The results of these experiments agree so well together, that no 
doubt remains as to the accuracy of the process. We may remark 
that these experiments were not picked out on account of the good 
results obtained, but were done by themselves specially to test the 
trustworthiness of the process. 

In conclusion, we do not hesitate to say that the method we have 
described furnishes a simple and accurate means of estimating sucrose 
in all solutions. 


VI. — Action of Light on Pure JStJier in Preseme of Moist Oxygen, 

By A. Eichaedson, PhD. 

The formation of an oxidising body in ether which has been exposed 
to the influence of light and air, was first observed by Schobein 
Chem, Soc,^ 4, 134), and subsequently this was identified with 
hydrogen peroxide, first by Dnnstan and Dymond (Pharm, eT,, 17, 
841), and afterwards by Berthelot (Compt, rend,^ 108, 543) ; and also 
by Poleck and Thlimel (Bev., 22, 2863) — and myself (Proc, Chem. 
Soc,, 1889, 134). Eecently, however, Dnnstan and Dymond have 
published a paper (Trans., 1890, 57, 574), in which they state that 
pure ether is not acted on by light when exposed in a moist atmo- 
sphere containing oxygen, and they consider that the formation of 
the peroxide is due to impurities contained in the liquid. In the 
paper above referred to, an abstract only of which was published (Proc, 
Chem. 80C.-J 1889, 134), Dnnstan and Dymond discuss my own experi- 
ments on the subject ; the ether used in thos^ experiments was ob- 
tained from so-called pure ether (prepared from rectified spirits) ; it 
was repeatedly shaken with water until the last traces of alcohol had 
been removed, then dried over calcium chloride, and repeatedly dis- 
tilled from sodium until the metal was no longer acted on. Dnnstan 
and Dymond, however, not having seen the original paper, consider 
that the means adopted to purify the ether used by me, as well as by 
other observer, were insufficient to preclude the possibility of the 
formation of hydrogen peroxide from impurities contained in the 
ether, rather than from the ether itself. I have, therefore, repeated 
my former experiments, using ether obtained from different sources, 
and purified by some of the methods suggested by thorn. 
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BxpeHinenfs Commercial Uiher. 

Commercially pure ether was taken, and all the alcohol removcnl 
hy shaking about 30 times with water, the process being ropeate<l 
until the washings failed to give the iodoform I’eaction. The other 
was then shaken with a 4 per cent, solution of potassium dichro- 
mate acidified with sulphuric acid : after 'washing with water, it was 
treated with a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, shaken witli 
potassium hydrate, and, lastly, washed with water and distilled; 
before exposure to light, the ether so prepared was without action on 
potassium iodide. Two quantities of this other, of about 100 c.c. 
each, were exposed to light hi bottles of colourless glass, containing 
also pure oxygen and water. After 11 days (July 13 — ^24), the ether 
was tested with a solution of potassium iodide, to which it imparted 
a deep yellow coloration ; shaken with a solution of potassium di- 
chromate, the ether was coloured blue, thus proving the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide. Dunstan and Dymond, on the other hand, 
found that even methylated ether which had been purified in the 
manner above described was not affected by light, even after an ex- 
posure of fiive months. 


Experiments with Ether pi'epared from Pure Alcohol <md Pure 
Sulphuric Acid, 

The ether prepared from the pure reagents was first shaken re- 
peatedly with a solution of potassium hydrate and then with water 
till the washings failed to give the iodoform reaction. The ether so 
purified was treated as follows : — 

(1.) About 200 c.c. of the pure substance was shaken with its own 
volume of potassium dichromate, every precaution being taken io 
follow exactly the method described by Dunstan and Dymond, and 
was distilled before being used. Samples of this ether, placed in 
booties together with water and oxygen, were exposed to the influ- 
ence of sunlight in a glass tank containing water, the temperature of 
which vaiied between 13'3® and 26*1®. In one experiment, ate was 
substituted for oxygon above the liquid, the conditions being other- 
wise the same. Another bottle, containing ether and moist oxygen, 
was protected from the light by a covering of tin-foil, and was placed 
with the others in the tank, so that the heating effects wei*e in all 
cases the same. After an exposure to light of 18 days (August 1 — 19), 
I he contents of the bottles were examined; the ether which had been 
exposed to light gave with potassium iodide and with a solution of 
titanic acid a deep yellow colour, and potas'^ium dichromate coloured 
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the ether bine, whilst the ether which had been protected from the 
light was without action on these reagents. 

(2.) The second method of purification consisted in the treatment 
of the ether with hydriodic acid; by this, as by the dichx’omate 
method, Dunstan and Dymond state that they were enabled to purify 
methylated ether so completely that after five months exposure to 
light it was without action on potassium iodide solution. A portion 
of the ether (about 100 c.c.) prepared from pure materials was, there- 
fore, shaken repeatedly with about its own volume of a 3 — i per cent, 
solution of hydriodic acid, the method described by Dunstan and 
Dymond being again carefully followed. The ether, after distillation, 
was exposed to light in presence of moist oxygen, the bottle, as 
before, being immersed in watei*, the temperature of which ranged 
between 13‘3° and 23°. After five days exposure (July 24—29), the 
ether was tested with a solution of potassium iodide, and gave a 
yellow colour, which grew darker on standing; it also imparted a 
yellow colour to a solution of titanic acid. Ether exposed under the 
same conditions, except that it was protected from the light, gave no 
reaction with these reagents. 

(3.) The ether from the last experiments, amounting to about 
200 c.c., containing hydrogen peroxide, was collected and again 
shaken with potassium dichioniate, the process being repeated five 
or six times ; the ether, which was coloured blue, was washed with 
sodium hydrogen sulphite and with potassium hydrate as before: 
after distillation, it was exposed with oxygen and water to a north 
light, so as to avoid direct sunlight, the temperature varying from 
10° to 17*7^. Another sample wi« completely protected from the 
light, but otherwise exposed to similar* conditions. After seven days 
(August 20 — 27), the ether was tested ; that which had been ex- 
posed to light gave a yellow coloration both with potassium oxide 
and with titanic acid, whilst these i*oagenfs were not acted on by the 
ethei* which had been pr*otectcd from the light. 

JSxj^eriments with Bfher prepared from a Second Samjde of Pm*e 

Alcohol. 

It was thought desirable to prepai*e a f resb quantity of ether from 
a new sample of absolute alcohol, which before use was allowed to 
stand over calcium oxide for 12 boxu*s and then distilled ; the ether 
obtained by the action of pure sulphuric acid on this alcohol was, as 
in the preceding experiment, shaken with potash and with water till 
all alcohol had been removed ; it was then treated with potassium 
dichromate, dried over csalcinm chloride, and lastly over metallic 
sodium. The boiling point of this ether, amounting to 300 c.o., was 
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determined with a thermometer graduated to 0*1° ; it was constant 
throughout at 34*6° under a pressure of 760 mm. corrected to 0°. 
This result is identical with that found "by Perkin and by Ramsay 
and Young, whilst the ether used by Dunstan and Dymond boiled 
at 35°, a somewhat higher temperature. A portion of this ether was 
exposed to a north light as in the preceding experiments, the tem- 
pemture varying between 7*2° and 15*5°. After seven days expo- 
sure (September 29 — October 6), the ether liberated iodine from 
potassium iodide, and a titanic acid solution was coloured yellow. 
An experiment was next made in which pure ether was exposed to 
the action of light at a low temperature, so that the heating effects 
might, as far as possible, be eliminated ; this was done by suiTOiind- 
ing the bottle containing ether and oxygen with water, which by the 
addition of ice was never allowed to rise above 2°, After exposure to 
light for four days, the ether was found to contain hydrogen per- 
oxide. It appears, thei*efore, that the formation of this substance 
is brought about by light alone, independently of any heating 
effects. 

Prom these expeidments it will be seen that hydrogen peroxide was 
formed when ether, water, and oxygen were together exposed to 
light when the specimens of ether were prepared — (1) from the com- 
mercial “pure” piuduct subsequently treated witli potassium di- 
chromate ; (2) from pure alcohol and pure sulphuiic acid, the pro- 
duct being afterwards treated with potassium dichromate or hydiiodio 
acid; (3) from pure ether as in (2), in which hydrogen peroxide 
had been formed, but had been removed by further agitation with 
potassium diohromate; (4) from an entii*ely different specimen of 
pure alcohol and pure sulphuric acid, the ether being further purified 
with potassium dichromate, its purity being confirmed by the agree- 
ment of its boiling point with that obtained by other observers. 

Dunstan and Dymond state that the formation of hydrogen per- 
oxide in ether is the result of some unknown impurity, which can, 
however, be removed from even the methylated piuduct by trcatmoni 
w'ith potassium dichi’omate; it might, therefore, be supposed that 
ether prepared with the utmost care from pure materials would after 
such treatment be freed from this substance, but, as has been 
shown, hydrogen peroxide is still formed in such a liquid after expo- 
sure to light, piuvided oxygen and water are present. Even on tho 
supposition that the impurity escaped decomposition in the lii*st 
instance, a second application of potassium dichromate should be 
sufficient to completely lid the ether of this body, but again it is 
found that hydrogen peroxide is formed in the ether after a few days 
exposure to light. 

In no case have I been able to obtain a specimen of ether in which 
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hydrogen perosido is not formed after short exposure to light under the 
conditions above mentioned ; and it would seem that the explanation 
of the discordant results obtained by Dunstan and Dyiuond and by 
myself is to be found, not in the supposition that my ether was impure, 
but in the conditions under which the ether was exposed to light in 
the two cases. 

In the first place, one is led to enquire whether Dunstan and 
Dymond really had any oxygen above the ether in the bottle dmung 
exposure to light. For, although they describe minutely the nature 
and size of the bottles and the quantities of ether used, no allusion is 
made in their published paper to any precautions they may have 
taken to secure an atmosphere of oxygen or air in the space above the 
liquid. When ether is poured into a bottle, the vapour is evolved in 
such large quantities that the air is, to a great extent, expelled, and it 
is therefore open to doubt whether, if special precautions were not 
taken, sufficient oxygen was really present. 

In one experiment made with tlie object of ascertaining whether 
oxygen has any action on ether (Trans, 1890, 57, 577), these ob- 
servers passed 200 litres of oxygen in the course of two days through 
ether heated nearly to its boiling point, and they remark that, 
although the ether was exposed to light during this period, no 
hydrogen peroxide was formed; two days exposure to light in a 
London laboiatory would, however, hardly be sufficient to bring about 
the formation of a recognisable quantity of peroxide, even when 
oxygen is used. 

In my own experiments, oxygen or air was in every case passed 
into the bottles immediately after the ether had been added; the 
stoppers were then inserted, and the bottles exposed to light in an 
inverted position, so that no gas could escape without first expelling 
the whole of the liquid. Again, it is to be noticed that Dunstan and 
Dymond used bottles of faintly greenish glass, which absorbs, to a 
considerable extent, the rays most influential in bringing about the 
formation of hydrogen peroxide. Lastly, it does not appear that 
they distilled the ether after treatment with potassium dichromate 
and sodium hydrogen sulphite, or after purification with hydriodic 
acid and sodium thiosulphate ; traces of any of these reagents would 
be sufficient to decompose the minute quantities of hydrogen per^ 
oxide formed under the most favourable conditions. One is, there- 
fore, led to suppose that the results obtained by Dunstan and 
Dymond, seemingly so diametrically opposed to my own, may possibly 
be due to one or more of the following circumstances : — 

(1.) To the presence of ether vapour instead of oxygen above the 
liquid. 
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(2.) To tlie partial absoi^ption by the glass of those rays wliicli are 
most influential in bringing about the change in the ether. 

(3.) To the presence of traces of reagents which decompose hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

Taking these points into consideration, it is not, perhaps, remark- 
able that theii* results do not agree with those of other observers, and 
they do not appear to be justified in concluding, as they do, that the 
experiments made by them “ conclusively demonstrate that hydrogen 
peroxide cannot be formed from purified ether by exposing it to 
light, under oi’dinary atmospheric conditions in contact with air and 
water [loc. eif.^ p. 684).”* 

The experiments described by me show, on the contrary, that 
hydrogen peroxide is formed in pure ether, even after treatment 
mth potassium dichromate or hydriodic acid, when exposed to light, 
pi*ovided — 

(1.) That the ether vapour in the bottle is replaced by moist air or 
oxygen in the first instance. 

(2.) That the bottles used are made of colourless glass. 

(3.) That the last traces of the reagents used in its purification are 
removed. 

Influence of Temperature on the formation of Hydrogen Feroodde in 

Mher. 

The oxidation of ether at high temperatures has been investigated 
by Legler (J5er., 14, 602, 18, 3343 ; Annalen, 207, 381) and by 
Perkin (Trans., 1882, 41, 343), but it does not appear clear that 
hydrogen peroxide was amongst the products of decomposition ob- 
tained by these expeidmenters. It was also observed by Dunstau 
and Dymond (Trans., 1890, 57, 686), that hydrogen peroxide was 
not formed when a mixture of ether vapour and oxygen was passed 
over strongly heated pumice; they, however, found that when cold 
water was in close proximity to the heated vapours, the peroxide 
was formed in considerable quantities. Although I have been un- 
able to det^t the presence of hydrogen peroxide in ether which has 
been kept in contact with moist oxygen in the dark, at ordinary tem- 
peiatures, yet I have found that at comparatively low temperatures 

* This, as IHessiB. Dnnstan and Dymond hare since explained (Proc,, 1890-01, p 
147), apjlies to the conditions nnderwhieh the first series of experiments was per- 
formed, namely, diffused sunlight in London, and the electric are-light. In the second 
series (Trans., 1800, 988), with intense sunlight in a clear atmosphere, hydrogen 
peroxide was formed in quantity sufficient to be detected by the chromic reaction. 
£EniTOB.] 
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tins substance was formed. Ether and moist oxysren were heated 
together in the dark at 60'’ for 40 hours ; on testing the liquid, it 
was found that hydrogen peroxide had been formed to a considerable 
extent. 

Again, when a similar mixture was heated in the dark for four 
days to a temperature ranging between 78® and 88®, hydrogen peroxide 
was detected in the liquid ; in these experiments, the quantities of 
ether taken were such that it was not entirely converted into vapour. 

Ih a third experiment, the same quantity of ether as in the last case 
(contained in a sealed tube) was placed in a flask of 1000 c.c. capacity, 
^\hich was filled with moist oxygen and sealed; the tube was then 
broken, and the mixture of ether and oxygen exposed to a tempera- 
ture of 75 — 88°. Under these conditions, the whole of the liquid was 
eonveiHied into vapour ; after four days heating, the contents of tho 
flask wei*e tested for hydi'ogen peroxide, and it was found that only 
an extremely minute tiace of this substance was formed. 

The experiments so far described throw no light on the question 
whether tho hydrogen pei oxide formed in presence of ether is a 
direct product of oxidation of water present, or is due to the oxida- 
tion of the ether. As this point is of considerable interest, the 
following experiments seem to show that the formation of the per- 
oxide is due to the direct oxidation of the ether by light, as suggested 
by Bei'thelot, and that perfectly dry ether and oxygen give, after 
exposure, a compound which, on the addition of water, forms hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

Ether was dried by exposing it to a large surface of metallic 
sodium contained in one limb of a bent sealed tube, and after 11 
days contact with the metal, a portion of the liquid was distilled into 
the other limb, which had boon previously drawn out. It was then 
sealed off, and the distillate so obtained transferred to an outer tube, 
through which dry oxygon was drawn for four cb»ys; it was then 
sealed, and the inner tube broken. The mixture of ether and oxygen 
was tested after eight days exposure to light, and gave the hydrogen 
peroxide reactions with potassium iodide and with titanic acid. In a 
second experiment, the mixture of dry ether and oxygen was exposed in 
the dark to a temperature of about 70® for four days ; in this as in the 
previous case, the liquid was found to contain hydi^ogen peroxide 
when tested with a solution of titanic acid. 

If sodium is capable of removing completely the last traces of 
moisture from ether, the formation of hydrogen peroxide in these 
experiments is not due to the direct oxidation of water, as I had at 
first supposed ; the results of other experiments, however, which are 
n&t yet completed, show that, under proper conditions, water itself 
IS slowly oxitoed under the influence of sunlight. 
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j^oie , — ^In a subsequent paper, Dunstan and Dymond have published 
the results of further experinjents on this subject (Trans., 1890, 57, 
988), in which they state that hydrogen peroxide is formed by the 
aciaon of sunlight on moist ether in presence of oxygen. 


YII . — Volumetric Ustktiatlon of Tellurium, Part I. 

By BoHUbLA.v BEArxER, Ph.D., Professor in the Bohemian Universit\, 
late Berkeley Fellow of Owens College. 

In my researches on tellurium (Trans., 1889, 382), I required a rapid 
and accurate process for its determination, but as all the known 
methods are gravimetric, and weighed filters have to be used, the i*e- 
sults are not only liable to consideiable errors, but also take a great 
deal of time and trouble. 

As no volumetidc methods for the estimation of tellurium have 
been published hitherto, I have devised and worked out some of this 
character, at first with a view to their technical application, but as the 
work progressed I studied the process, so as to develop it into an accu- 
rate volumetric method, and I now beg to lay the results 1 have 
obtained before the Society. 


First JfetJiod, 

Principle , — Solutions of toUuiium dioxide in hydi*ochlonc acid ar«* 
reduced by stannous chloride, tellurium being precipitated, and stannic 
chloride formed. 

a, TeOli + 2SnCli = Te 4- SSnCh, or 

h. HsTeOs 4- 2SnCl, + 4HC1 = Te + 2SnCl4 + SHaO, or 

c, TeOa + 2SnCl2 4- 4HC1 = Te 4- 2SnCl4 + 2H,0. 

The excess of reduced stannous chloride can then be determined by 
means of iodine solution volumetrically : 

SnCb 4- 2HC1 + 12= SnCl* 4- 2HI. 

The method requires — 

a, A solution of stannous chloride, prepared by boiling about 
80 grams of granulated tin with 200 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, until 
hydrogen is no longer evolved, pemring off, adding some 450 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid, and diluting to one litre. The solution is preserved 
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in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and may be fnrtber diluted with 
water, according to the smaller or larger amount of tellurium which 
is to be determined. 

A solution of about 7 gi’ams of iodine and 10 grams of potas- 
sium iodide in 1 litre of water. 

Determination , — The hydrochloric solution of tellurium dioxide is 
brought into a measuring flask of 100 c.c. capacity, and the stannous 
solution added while the liquid is warmed. At first a turbidity, con- 
sisting of finely divided tellurium, is produced, but, as soon ns the 
stannous chloride is in excess, voluminous flocks of tellurium sepa- 
rate, and the liquid becomes perfectly limpid, especially after boiling. 
When the careful addition of stannous chloride no longer produces a 
precipitate, freshly boiled water is added up to the mark, the air in 
the neck of the vessel is displaced by cai*bon dioxide, by throwing in 
some sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the closed flask is cooled to 
the ordinary temperature by immersing it in water. While this is 
taking place, the relation between the stannous chloride and the 
iodine solution is determined in the usual way, using starch solution 
as indicator. When the flask containing the tellurium is cooled, it 
is filled up to the mark, the whole mixed, and the excess of stannous 
chloride deteimined in a measured portion of the clear liquid by 
means of iodine solution. It is convenient to filter the liquid through 
a folded filter, or Fessenden’s modification of it {Cliem. News, 60, 102), 
in order to avoid the presence of finely divided tellurium, as this 
slowly decolorises iodine. The volume of iodine solution required 
for the whole 100 o.c. is calculated (neglecting the very small volume 
occupied by the tellurium, as the balk of 1 gram of the latter is only 
0*16 C.C.), and from this the amount of stannous chloride correspond- 
ing with it ; on subtracting this from the stannous chloride originally 
employed, the volume of stannous chloride required for the pre- 
ci}>itation of telluifum is found. 

In order to ascei*tain whether the inaction between stannous chlor- 
ide and a hydrachloric solution of tellurium dioxide* coiTesponds 
with the equations a, 6, and c, given above, the following experiments 
wore undertaken. 

The filtrates obtained after precipitation of the tellnrium wei^ 
tested for it, but none was found ; the precipitation under the given 
conditions may therefore bo regarded as complete. 

Starting with the relations of the iodine solution to the stannous 
chloride solution, and to a solution of a known weight of arsenions acid, 

* Such a solution, &s long as it is concentrated, contains yellow tellurium tetra- 
chloride, together with a hydrochloric solution of tcllurous acid, which is colour- 
less. The proporlion of the latter increases on dilution, and at last the liqtiid 
becomes colourless. 
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tlie volumes of iodine and stannous chloride solutions, corresponding 
with a known weight of tellurinm dioxide, were calculated, in accord- 
ance TV ith the following proportion : — : 41 : 2SnCl2 : T 0 O 2 . This 
supposes that the ratio of the quantity of iodine which is capable of 
convei^ting 198 pts. of aa.*senious acid into arsenic acid is the same as 
the latio of a quantity of stannous chloride necessary for the reduc- 
tion of 159*6 grams of tellurium dioxide. 

JSxjp, 1. — solution of sodium arsenite, containing 0*0 Ij 95 gram 
AsjOj (4 oW 1210 I.), and equivalent to 0*0899 gram Te02 (xznnr ihol.), 
required 17*15 c.c. of iodine solution. 

0*4803 gram of Te02 was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 55 c.c. 
stannous chloride solution added, 5 c.c. of which required 47*65 c.c. of 
iodine solution. 10 c.c. of the filtiate, the total of which vras 100 c.c., 
required 31*65 c.c. iodine solution, and the total, therefore, 316 5 c c., 
this being equivalent to 33*17 c c. of the stannous solution, so that 
55 — 33*17 = 21*83 c.c. stannous solution wei*e used for the reduction 
of the tellurium oxide, coresponding to 208*0 c.c. iodine solution. As 
17*15 c.c. of the last correspond to 0 0495 gram AsjOs, and ought to 
coiTespond to 0*0399 gram TeOj, the volume of stannous solution 
calculated for 0*4803 gram Te02 becomes 21*66 c.c , and that of 
iodine solution, 206*5 c c. This agrees as well with the 21*83 c.c. 
stannous solution, and 208*0 d.c. iodine solution actually employed, as 
could be expected, having regard to the different and indirectly com- 
ptirable functions of the bodies entering into the reactions. 

The second method of conti*ol was founded on the following more 
simple proportion : — Te02 : 2SnCl2 : 41. 

2. — 0*4499 gram diy iodine, resublimed in the presence of 
potassium iodide, was dissolved in potassium iodide solution, and it 
was found that 32 42 c.c. of the stannous solution were required fo3‘ 
its decolorisation, hut 20 c c. of the same stannous solution were found 
equivalent to 36*6 c.c. of the empirical iodine solution, WThicli there- 
fore contains 0*27754 gram iodine in 30*6, or 0*0075833 gram in 1 c.c. 
As 126*85 parts of iodine are equivalent to 39*9 pts. of tellurium 
dioxide, 1 c.c. of the iodine solution represents 0 0023853 gram TeO^. 
A solution of 0*1765 gram TeO^ in hydrochloric acid was boiled with 
11 C.C. of stannous chloride, and the excess of the latter was deter- 
mined wuth iodine solution, of which 22*5 c.c. were required = 
2*548 C.C. stannous chloiide, as 1 c.c. stannous solution = 8*83 c.c. 
iodme solution, so that 11 — 2*548 = 8 452 c.c. stannous solution 
= 74*63 C.C. iodine solution were required for reduction. The weight 
of tellurium dioxide calculated from these data is 74 63 x 0*0023853 
= 0*1780 gram, instead of the 0*1765 gram taken. 

JSxp. 3. — ^Another experiment of this kind yielded : Stannous 
solution = 11*0 c.c. ; retitration with iodine = 23*15 c.c. ; for reduction, 
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stannous solution = 8*738 c.c. = 73*98 c.c. iodine solution = 
0*17646 gram Te02, instead of the 0*1765 gram taken. Both, these 
experiments show that the reaction between stannous chloride and 
tellurium dioxide really corresponds with the equations a, 6, and c. 

In actual practice tho volumetric solutions were generally standard- 
ised by means of pure substances, the quantity of the latter being 
subsequently determined. In accordance with this piinciple, the 
following experiments were made, the relation between the stannous 
chlonde and iodine solutions being as follows : — 


Expts. 

?» 

»5 


4— 7.. 
8 — 10 . . 
11 — 12 .. 
13—14. . 


1 c.c. SnCl 3 = 14*1 c.c. I = 0*02231 gram TeO*. 
1 „ =16*8 „ =0*03931 

1 „ = 8*83 „ =0*02089 

1 „ = 1*85 „ =0*00431 


No. of 

SnCl. 

I = SnCljs 

1 1 

SnOL for 


TeO. 

Experi- 

ment. 

added. 

bat 

;k. 

reduction. 


found. 


c.c. 

C.C. 

C.C. 

c.c. 

graiiib. 

gram>. 

4 

25 

70*5 

5-63 

19-37 

0-4322 

— 

5 

21 

54 -75 

3 90 

17-20 

0 3815 

1 0-3830 

6 

55 

110-04 

8*23 

4G-77 

1-0436 

1 1-0492 

7 

17 

S9-1 

6-32 

10-68 

0-2348 

' 0-2383 

8 

5 

8-6 

0-51 

4-40 

0-1763 

1 0-1797 

9 

14 

163-1 

9*43 

4-57 

0-1765 


10 

6 

26-0 

1-33 

4 -45 

0-1765 

' 0-1730 

11 

11 

22-5 

2-65 

8-43 i 

0 1765 


12 

11 

23-15 

2-63 

8*38 

0-1766 

0-1760 

13 

23 

4>-66 

2-61 

20 -J9 

0-0883 

- 

14 

25 

7-83 

4-24 

20-76 

0-0883 

0*0893 


Critical Beniarhs, 

It will bo seen from tho above experiments that the results obtained 
by the staixnous chloride method aro sufficiently accurate for certain 
practical purposes. The following sources of error in this method 
must be noted, however. 

The stannous chloride solution is very easily oxidised by the action 
of the oxygon of the air, so that its strength continually diminishes, 
especially during the boiling, cooling, and subsequent filtration, as 
shown by the following experiment : — 

JEJxp. 15 . — 2 C.C. SnCla solution, requiring originally 33*6 c.c. iodine 
solution, was diluted with water, boiled, and after cooling filled up to 
100 c.c. Of this solution, 20 o.c. required 6*68 c.c. iodine solution j 
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the whole 100 c.c., therefore, woiild require 33*4 c.c. iodine solution 
After filtering:, only 6*64 c.c. iodine were required for the 20 c.c. = 
33*2 C.C, for the whole 100 c.c., so that the original strength, 2*00, 
becomes 1*99 in the first, and 1*98 in the second case. Owing to 
this source of eiTor, the stannous chloride in excess will be found 
somewhat smaller, and the amount of tellurium dioxide correspond- 
ingly larger than it should be. A coriection corresponding to the 
blari: experiment may be introduced into the quantitative deterjnina- 
tion, although, if the method of comparison (see Bxps. 4 — 14) be 
employed, this would he necessary only when the volume of tlio 
stannous chloride used varies within wide limits. 

Other sources of error may also exist, although they cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. For instance, the tellurium iDrobahly 
canries down some tin with it as telluride. although this is doubtless 
difficult to prove. It seems, however, from the results obtained, that 
this source of error, as also the effect of the varying amount of hydro- 
chloiic acid present, does not affect the result seriously. 

Application of the Method. 

To show the application of the method just described, the basic 
hulphate of tellurium was analysed. 

Exp. 16. — 0*3198 gram of tellurium sulphate was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and precipitated with stannous chloride solution, of 
which 15 c.c. was used. Excess determined with 32*75 c.c. iodine = 
3*39 c.c. stannous solution, so that 11*61 c c. stannous solution was 
used for reduction. As in Exp. 1, 0*4803 gram TeOj was indicated 
by 21*83 o.c. of the same stannous solution, the 11 61 c.c. = 0*25544 
gi-am Te02. This gives for 100 parts of the salt — 

Calculated for 

Te> 04 ,S 03 . Found. 

TeO, 79*95 79*88 

Second Method. 

Kessler (J?ogg., 95, 204; 118, 117) has shown that, on the addition 
of chromic add to hydrochloric solutions of arsenious or antimonious 
oxides, these are conveited into arsenic and antimonic acids. A 
similar reaction might be expected to take place with a solution of 
tellnrinm dioxide, and it was supposed that the reaction wonld be the 
following : — 


d. SH^TeOa 4- KiCr.O, 4 8H01 = SH^TeO* 4 2KC1 4 OrnCl. 
4 4 H 3 O, or 
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€. STbOj "f“ K^2Cr207 + SHCl — STeO^ -I- 2BIG1 4- Cr^ClQ 4- 
4 H 2 O, or also 

f, 3 T 6 O 3 4“ K3Cr207 4" 40^3804 = STeOj 4“ 4" Cr2(S04)3 

4" 4020. 

To a hydrochloric solution of tellurium dioxide, after dilution with 
water, potassium dichromate solution was added in excess, and after 
some time the excess of dichromate was determined by means of a 
solution of ammonium ferrous sulphate, which was added until a drop 
of the solution brought into a fresh dilute solution of potassium 
ferricyanide gave a distinct blue coloration. The relation between 
the dichromate and the ferrous solution was determined in the same 
manner. 

A series of experiments was first made, in order to see whether the 
reaction between tellurous and chromic solutions corresponded with 
the above equations d, e, and /. 

2*5 grams of potassium dichromate was dissolved in 1 litre of water, 
and 10 c.c. of this solution were found to oxidise 2*83 c.c. of the 
ferrous solution. 

JSxp. 17. — 0*048 gram ai*senious acid was dissolved in sodium 
carbonate, and the solution then acidified with hydrochloric acid. 
The solution was found to require for oxidation 18*63 c.c. Ks 0 r 307 
solution, which corresponds with 0*07738 gram TCO 3 , for 198 parts of 
AS 3 O 3 (1 mol.) are oxidised by the same quantity of dichromate as 
319*2 parts of Te 03 (2 mols.). The 0*0737 gram of Te 03 used for the 
experiments below ought to require 17*3 c.c. of K 3 Cr 307 solution. 

JSxjp. 18. — 0*1064 gram pure iron -was dissolved in dilute sulph- 
uric acid, and 35*95 c.c. of the chromic solution was used for its 
oxidation. According to the equation 

ePeSO* 4- K:20r207 4- 7 H 3 SO 4 = SPesCSO^g 4- K:2S04 4- 

Cr2(S04)3 + 7 H 3 O, 

336 parts Pe (C atoms) and 478*8 parts TeO^ (3 mols.) require one 
and the same quantity of Jichi*omate for oxidation, so that 1 c.c. of 
the above chromic solution indicates 0*004218 gram TeOs, and 
0*0737 gram TeOs should require 17*5 c.c. dichromate solution. 

The strength of the dichiomate solution may also be calculated 
from the quantity of dichromate contiunod in it. As 295*36 parts 
B[ 2 Ci *307 (1 mol.) oxidise 478*8 pai*ts Te 02 (3 mols.), 1 htre of the 
solution, containing 2*5 grams EiCr 207 , oxidises 4*1493 grams TeOs, 
so that 0*0737 gram Te 02 requires 17*8 c.c. The following first series 
of approximate results was obtained : — 
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No. of 
expen- 
ment. 

X 2 CT 2 O 7 

added. 

PeS04 = X.CT 2 O 7 . 

V ^ 

bach. 

RjCrjOyfor 

oxidation. 

F3O 

pre- 

sent 

HOI 

pre- 

sent. 

HfiSOiVl 

present. 


c c. 

C.C. 

cc 

c c. 

1 cc. 

cc. 

C.C 

19 

35 

4 6 

-16-3 

19-7 

' 100 

20 

— 

20 

35 

4-4 

-15*5 

19*5 1 

10 

— 

10 

21 

36 

4 7 

-IB -4 

19 6 

10 

— 

10 

22 

40*5 

5-9 

-20 *J 

19 8 1 

100 

10 

— 

23 

40 

5 7 

-20*0 


100 

— 

10 

24 

40 

5*7 

-20*0 


! 100 

20 

— 

25 

20 

1*0 

- 2*8 

17*2 

Kim 

10 

— 

26 

20 

0 7 

- 2 *5 

17-5 

200 j 

10 



The duration of interaction between the chromic and tellnrons 
solutions was one hour in Experiments 18, 19, 20 ; 16 honrs in 21, 
22, 23 ; two minutes in 24 ; and five minutes in 25. 

Another solution containing 0T096 gram Te 03 would require, when 
calculated from the quantity of dichromate dissolved, 26’4 c.c. ot 
dichromate solution. 


No. of 
experi- 
ment. 

added. 

1 PeS04 ~ K^OrjOy. 
j bach. 

KsCrDy. 
for oxida- 
tion. 

HP 

present. 

HOI 

present. 


CC. 

cc. 

c c. 

cc. 

c.c. 

c.e. 

27 

18 

1*3 

-2 3 

15*7 

100 

— 

28 

30 

2*4 

-4*5 

25*5 

100 

10 

29 

20 

1*8 

-3 3 

16*7 

100 

10 

30 

23 


-0 2 

21*8 

100 

10 

31 

30 


-4 0 

25*6 

100 

10 

• 32 

30 


-3*4 

26 6 

100 

10 

33 

30 

1 


-3 4 

26*6 

300 

10 


Duration of experiments : — Experiment 27, 2 min. ; 28, 1 5 min. ; 
29, 2 min. ; 30, 10 min. ; 31, 15 min, ^ 32 and 33, 24 hours. 

A solution of 0‘0828 gram TeOj, requiring 20’0 c.c. £ 301 ^ 07 , was 
used in the f ollowring experiments : — 


No. of 
experi- 
ment. 

KPraOy 

added. 

PeS 04 = E2Cr20y. 

bach. 

KgOr^O; 
foi oxida- 
tion. 

HD 

present. 

HOI 

present. 


c c. 

c.c. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc 

cc. 

34 

30 

1 5*6 

-10 0 

20-0 


3 

35 

30 

5*6 

-10-0 

20 0 

100 

10 

36 

30 

5-8 

-10-2 

19 *8 

100 

3 

37 

30 

5-6 

-10-0 

20 0 

100 

10 

38 

30 

5-7 

-10*1 

20*1 

100 

! 20 

39 

30*2 

5-6 

-10 0 

20*2 

100 

1 30 
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Duration of experiments : — Experiments 34 and 35, 24 hours ; 36, 
37, 36, and 39, 10 — 15 minutes. 

Erom these experiments, the first series of which is only approxi- 
mately accurate, it will be seen that the oxidation of tellurous acid is 
the more complete, the longer the action of the dichromate, the 
larger the volume of the dichromate solution added, and the larger 
the quantity of hydrochloric acid present. In sulphuric acid solution, 
the reaction corresponds with the equation c, hut requires more time 
than in hydrochloiic solution. 

The last series of experiments was made with a standard solution 
of pure potassium dichromate. The purest commercial salt’ was 
purified by fractional solution in and disturbed crystallisation from 
water, the middle poitions only being used. 2*5930 gram mol. 
weight) was dissolved in water and diluted to 1 liti*e, 1 c.c. of tlie 
solution indicating 0 004788 gram Te02 (tStf weight). 3'18b0 
grams TeOa w^as dissolved in 50 c.c. of hydrochloiic acid and diluted 
to 100 c.c., so that 5 c.c. of tlie solution taken for each experiment 
contained 0*1594 gram TeO^. In each experiment, 20 c.c. concentrated 
hydrochloiic acid was added, and water to make up the total volume 
to 100 C.C. The volume of the diebromate solution was nearly equal 
lu all the experiments, so that the whole soiies of experiments was 
carried on under precisely similar conditions, except that the duration 
of the action was varied, as seen from the last column. The volume 
of dichromate solution necessary for the complete oxidation of 0*1^94 
gram TeOi is = 33*3 c.o. 


Ko.of 

experi- 

ment. 

KgCr^O? 

added. 

FeS04 - 

ba 

EaCraO?. 

V — ^ 

ek. 

i 

oxidation. 

Time. 

1 


e.c. 

cc. 

e.c. 

C.C. 

h. 

in. 

40 

43*4 

13*9 

-33-1 

20*3 

0 

1 . 

41 

40*0 

10*7 

-17-8 

22*2 

0 

2 

42 

40*4 

6*1 

-10*4 

30 0 

0 

7 

48 

40*4 

4*9 

- 8*2 

31*8 

0 

10 

44 

40*0 

4 5 

- 7*6 

82*5 

0 

17 

45 

40*0 

4*4 

- 7*3 

32 *7 

0 

30 

46 

40 0 

4*3 

- 7*2 

32*8 

1 

0 

47 

41*0 

4*9 

- 8*2 

32-8 

1 

15 

48 

40*5 

4*4 

- 7*3 

83 2 

3 

50 

49 

41*0 

4*7 


83*3 

5 

40 

50 

40-5 

4*2 


83*4 

18 

0 * ’ 

51 

40*0 

4*0 


88 *4 

18 

0 

52 

40*0 

3*8 

mm 

33*7 

25 

0 u 


On graphically representing the data obtained in this series by a 
curve, the volumes of diclu^omate solution standing as ordinates and 
VOL. Lix* r 
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the time of interaction as abscissse, a very regular hyperbola, running 
through the pomts, is obtained, as seen from the Plate. 

CiUicdl Bern a7 is. 

The hyperbola, on reaching the point y = 33‘3, does not take a 
diwction parallel to the axis ar, but rises slowly further on, but as 
after one hour’s action almost all the tellurons acid is convoluted into 
telluric acid, a secondary reaction may be assumed to take place. 
The experiments were made at a summer temperature of 25 — 30**, 
and. a feeble, peculiar odour, like that of chlorine or ozone, was 
observed after some time, which must be due to the action of the 
mixture of chromic and telluric acids on the hydrochloric acid, as 
chromic acid alone in the presence of hydrochloric acid is found to 
require the same amount of fen’ous solution for titration after 24 hours 
as immediately after mixing. 

The mixture of chromic and telluric acids, therefore, will require 
less ferrous solution, and the quantity of chromic solution required 
for oxidation will he found somewhat larger. The secondary reaction 
may take place in the following two phases : — 

g. H^TeOi + 2HC1 = H^TeOa + Cla + H 2 O, and 

h. SHsTeOi + KaCrA + 8HCi = SH^TeO* + 2K:01 + Or,OU 

+ 4 H 3 O. 

The observed rise of the hyperbola may he due to this reaction. 

Another source of eiror is due to the fact that the blue coloration 
with potassium ferricyanide, which is produced when all the chromic 
acid has been destroyed by the ferrous sulphate solution, appeals 
distinctly only when 100 c c. of the solution contains an excess of 
0*4 — 0*5 C.C. ferious solution. On applying this con*ectjon to the 
process of determining the relation between the feiTons and chromic 
solutions, as well as to the final titration of the tellurous solution, the 
result is very considerably influenced. 

Uncorrected: — ^20 c.c. K 2 CrA = 12 07 c.c. PeS 04 , and 41 c.o. 
KaOrsO* — (4*66 c.o. FeSO* = 7*7 c.c. K 3 Crs 07 ) = 33*29 c.c. KAA. 

Corrected; — ^20 cc. KiCraOr = 11*62 cc. FeSO^, and 41 c.c. 
KaOrsO^ - (4'20 c.c. FeSO* = 7*23.c-c. KAsOt) = 33 77 c.o. KaCraO,. 

The correction which must be applied to the volume of chromic 
solution used for oxidation is +0*5, and we see that according to this 
the theoretical quantity of 33*3 c.o. KjCr.Or is required after an 
interaction of one hour. But it is uncertain whether one and the 
same correction can be applied both in standardising and in making 
the final experiment. 

As the reaction between tellurium dioj^de and chromic acid in 
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hydrocliloHo acid solation requires at least one hour for completion, 
it is perhaps rather of theoretical interest than useful as a practical 
Tolumetric method. . 

Further volumetric methods for the determination of tellurium will 
be described in a future paper. 


YIII . — Note on Bibemanilide, 

By J. B. Cohen, Ph.D., Owens College, Manchester, 

The researches of Paal and Otten 23, 2587), and of Pictet 

(Her., 23, 3011), which have recently appeared, induce me to publish 
<he following observations, which 1 made some time ago. In the 
latter portion, I was greatly assisted by Mr. P. Brownsword, B.Sc., 
a former student in this laboratory. 

When a mixture of phenylthiocarbimido with benzaldehyde is 
heated for some houi*s at 190®, sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved, and 
several products are formed. These consist mainly of benzanilide 
and benzaldehyde-aniline, and form a semi-solid mass from which the 
benzanilide may be isolated by filtration. The latter was recrystaU 
Used from alcohol and melted at 161 — 162°, When heated in a 
sealed tube with concentrated hydi*ochloric acid, it splits up into, 
aniline and benzoic acid. The following result was obtained on 
analysis : — 

0-1995 gi'am gave 12‘4 c.c. of K* at 16'5° and 761'2 mm. 

Found. Calculated. 

N 7-36 7-10 

The reaction is a complex one, and was not studied furthei*. A 
similar reaction described by Losanitsch (Per., 6, 176), and i-epoated 
by Higgin (Trans., 1882, 132), consists in heating phenylthiocarbimide 
with benzoic acid at 220®. A solid product melting at 160® is thus 
formed, which is stated to he dihejisanilule ; but in neither paper is 
any analysis given. The similarity of the two reactions, and the 
alleged difierence in the product obtained, induced me to repeat 
Losanitsch’s expei-iment. The product of the reaction is a solid, 
crystalline mass, which, when recrystalUsed from alcohol, melted at 
161—162®. 

The following result was obtained on analysis 

0-2150 gram gave 13-4 o.o. of N at 13'4° and 775'5 mm. 
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Calculated for Calculated for 
Bound. benzanilide. dibenzanilide 

N 7-60 per cent. 7-10 4-63 


Tlie componnd is ol)vioiisIy benzanilide. 

In tbis as in* all subsequent analyses, tbe nitrogen alone bas boon 
determined, as tbis suffices to establish tbe identity of the compound 
with benzanilide or dibenzanilide. 

To confirm the above result, and to compare the product ^ritb 
dibenzanilide, I attempted to prepare the latter by the methoS. of 
Gerbardt and Ghioz^'a (Ann, Gliim, PJiys. [3], 46, 120) by beating 
a mixture of benzanilide and benzoyl chloride in molecular propor- 
tion at 160 — 180®. In doing so, I folloTved in detail tbe method of 
Gerbardt and Chiozza ; but -was entirely ansucce«tsful in obtaining 
dibenzanilide.* Tbe substance was purified by tbe method given in 
tbeir paper, namely, by digesting with sodium carbonate solution, 
washing with water, and recryatallising tbe product from alcohol. 
Prepared in tbis way, the compound obtained is a whi£e, gmnular 
mass consisting of aggregates of microscopic crystals, differing 
entirely in appearance from the glistening plates of benzanilide. The 
snbstance, which was evidently impure after two recrystallibafcions, 
melted at 158®, and gave tbe following results on analysis : — 

1. 0-2020 gram gave 13-1 c.c. of K at 24° and 759*9 mm. 

2. 0-2168 „ „ 14-2 „ „ 15-5 „ 747-8 „ 

Nitrogen found. 

1 7-54 per cent. 


The above process was then repeated under a variety of different 
conditions. The mixture of benzanilide and benzoyl chloride ^vas 
heated at 200®, 220°, and 230° for different periods from 3 to 12 hours, * 
and also in sealed tubes at 180®. 

In the latter case, it may be mentioned that no excess of pi*cssnre 
was observed bn opening the tubes. This would prove that no great 

* The authors state that gaseous hydrogen chloride is evolved during the re- 
action, but this is not the case. The evolution of hydrogen chloride is not more 
apx>arent than when benzoyl chlonde alone is heated at the same temperature in an 
open vessel, as I obs^ed by placing benzoyl chloride in a flask in the same bath 
with the mixture. There was no marked evolution of ga.s in cither case. Gerbardt 
and Chiozza obtained, as a result of one analysis, 5 per cent, of nitrogen in place of 
4*6 per cent. The percentage, which I recalculated from their figures, should be 
5*22 per cent. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that tlie benzanilide, which 
remains unaltered in the process, contains benzoic acid, from which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to free it. The low mritmg point (137®) may also be aceoimtcd 
for in thia way. 
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evolution of gas had occurred during the heating. In the many 
analyses made of both the impure and purified product, in not one 
instance did the percentage of nitrogen fall below 7 per cent. 

The following are some of the results of the analyses of the pro- 
ducts obtained at 180®. 

1. 0*2170 gram gave 13*4 c.c. of N at 16® and 750 mm. 

2, 0*2068 „ „ 12*65 „ ,, 12*9® „ 739 85 mm. 

3^0*2160 „ „ 13*4 „ „ 13*5® „ 750*9 „ 

Per rent, 
of N found 


1. After heating in a sealed tube for 4 hours at 180® and 

crystallising the product three times. Melting point 
158® 7*19 

2. After heating at 180® for 4~ 5 hours and crystallising 

once 7*13 

3. After heating at 180® for 4 — 5 houi's and crystallising 

three times 7*34 


The following experiment was then carried out: — 45 gi*ams of 
pui*e benzauilide melting at 160 — 160*5® were heated at 180° with 
34 grams of benzoyl chloride for five hours, and the liquid product 
poured whilst hot into a large volume of cold water. To prevent 
possible decomposition of dibeuzanilide, the product was digested 
with sodium carbonate solution in the cold, by adding, successively, 
small quantities of a solution of sodium carbonate until an alkaline 
reaction remained permanent. It was then filtered, dried, and 
weighed. 43 grams were obtained. The substance was then sub- 
mitted to a process of recrystallisation from alcohol, and the melting 
point of each product determined as follows : — 

First Crr/sfallisafion. — Gi'anular mass, m. p. 155®, also a minute 
quantity of needle-shaped crystals melting at 156®. 

Second GrystaVisaHon, — ^White grains, m. p. 157 — 158®. A few 
needle-shaped crystals again formed and were oai*efully separated. 
Tliese melted at 157®, 

Thhd OrysMlimtion. — ^Appearance similar to the previous product, 
m. p. 157 — 158®. No needles were present. 

Fourth Crystallisation. — Appearance unchanged, m. p. 157 — ^159°. 
No needles. 

Fifth GrystalUsaHon. — ^The crystals were more distinctly tabular, 
and had the characteristic glistening appearance of benzauilide, 
in. p. 157—159®. 

By evaporating the mother liquors from the separate crystallisa- 
tions, more granular crystals mixed with a brown resinous matter 
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separated, and from the last mother liquor, a small amount of benzoic 
acid was obtained. The presence of benzoic acid is not easy to 
explain. Tbe amount of brown, resinous matter increases with the 
temperature at which the reaction is carried out. In an experiment 
made at 2.30®, the product was very impure from this cause, and after 
five crystallisations from alcohol, only melted slowly at 140 — 161°. 
Under these conditions, the percentage of nitrogen in the compound 
was always above the calculated amount. 

The quantity of the needle-shaped crystals was too small to aKow 
me T}0 do more than make a determination of the melting point. 1 
attempted to obtain more of them by evaporating the mother liquors 
and dropping some of the needles into the solution to bring about 
crystallisation. On the assumption that benzanilide might be 
dimorphous, I also added a crystal or two to a saturated solution of 
pure benzanilide. In both cases 1 was unsuccessful in obtaining the 
needles. This compound may therefore be dihenzanilide. 

The literature of the subject would be incomplete without reference 
to the work of Steiner on tribenzhydroxylamine (Animleny 178, 235). 
The author states that by heating a-tribenzhydroxylamine in a closed 
tube, dihenzanilide is formed and carbon dioxide evolved. The 
evidence for this is based on the decomposition of about 1 gram of 
substance, which gave a volume of gas roughly corresponding to the 
amount requii*ed by the decomposition of the substance in the manner 
indicated. He admits that the product does not resemble dibenz- 
anilide, that it does not smell of phenyl cyanate; but possesses a 
strong odour of bitter almonds, and is to a great extent soluble in 
cold ether. The residue insoluble in ether, after crystallisation, 
foimed small needles with the melting point 161°. Steiner, finding 
that the melting point did not agree with that of Gerhardt and 
Chiozza’s compound, repeated their experiment of heating together 
benzoyl chloride and benzanilide. The product, after recrystallisation, 
had the required melting point of 161°. The analysis gave 5*38 per 
cent, of nitrogen in place of 4*63 per cent. Like Gerhardt and 
Chiozza, Steiner probably obtained benzanilide containing benzoic 
acid.* 

The author concludes by stating that the products of decomposition 
of a-tribenzhydroxylamine “are not wholly, apparently not even to 
any extent, dihenzanilide and carbon dioxide.” 

We may then conclude that, up to the present, dihenzanilide has 

• This experiment was again repeated in 1882 by Higgin (Trans., 1882, 132), at 
a temperature of 230**. The author obtained needles melting at 136°, but as he 
only determined the percentage of carbon in the compound, viz,, 79*60 (benzanilide 

has 79*18 and dibenzauilide 79;73 per cent.), no satisfactory conclusions can be 
dra'tm. 
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not been prepared, at any rate not in the pure state. The synthesis 
of this compound I desire to reserve for future study. 

Paal and Otten, as \vell ^ Pictet, point out in the papers referred 
to at the beginning of this note, that by the action of benzoyl chloride 
on acetanilide, benzanilide and acetyl chloride are fonned in 
theoretical quantities, and, from this and other experiments, state that, 
in this reaction, the acid chloi'ide of higher molecular weight replaces 
that of lower molecular weight in combination with the amine. 
I hhd occasion incidentally to try and replace the amido-hydrogeu 
atom in benzanilide by acetyl, and attempted this by heating 
benzanilide with acetic anhydride and a small quantity of fused 
sodium acetate. The benzanilide was converted into acetanilide 
which melted at 112®. It appears, therefore, that under these con- 
ditions the action is reversed. I intend to try this reaction with the 
other homologues of benzanilide. 

This is an additional confirmation of the fact that the replacement 
of the second amido-hydrogen atom by an acid radical in aniline is 
not readily acconiplished by the ordinary methods. 


IX. — Fhenylhromacefic AM, an a^iparent Exception to the Le BeU 
VcurCt Hoff Hypothesis. 

By T. H. Eastbepield. 

Van’t Hope*, in his “Dix Annees dans THistoire d’une Theorie,” 
after referring fco the reservations which accompanied the introdaotion 
of his fundamental idea, expresses his views in the following sentence 
(‘* Dix Annees,” p. 49) : — “ Or depuis lors la d^couverte de Tactivite 
chez Tiodure de Talcool amyl secondaire CHI*CHj’CsH 7 , par M. le 
Bel, a prouve que m6me la dilierence entre Thydrogene et un atome 
halogene sufit d. la production da pouvoir rotatoire ; depuis lors il 
parait que toute restriction a perdu sa raison d’etre.” Up to the 
present time, however, this amyl iodide of le Bel appears to stand 
alone as the only active compound in which we have reason to 
believe that a halogen is united to the asymmetrical carbon. It 
therefore seemed desirable that similarly constituted haloid deriva- 
tives should be prepared and studied. Accordingly, at the suggestion 
of Professor Emil Fischer, I have attempted to prepare other active 
substances of the type alluded to^ and although the results obtained 
so far are only of a negative eharapter, they may perhaps possess 
sufficient interest to excuse their presentation before the Society, 
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Active mendelic acid was cliosen as tlie parent substance ; it was 
prepared from amygdalin according to tbe directions given by 
Lewkowitsch (J?er., 16, 1565) ; 1 gram of. the acid was sealed np in a 
tube* with 10 to 15 times its weight of fnming hydrobromic acid 
saturated at 0®. The mandeUc acid rapidly dissolved, yielding a 
clear solution. The tube was now placed in a water-bath at 50° and 
maintaiued at that temperature for two hours ; at the end of that time 
the mandelic acid had become transfoi*med into phenylbromacetic 
acid, CeHs'CHBr'COOH, most of which had separated as a light 
brown oil ; this solidified on cooling, and after recrystallisation fiom 
boiling light petroleum showed a melting point of 78 — 80°. The 
alcoholic solution of the biomiuated acid w'as absolutely inactive; 
the melting point of tho acid corresponds with that of the inactive 
brominated acid prepared from inactive mandelic acid by the same 
ptocess. On gently warming the acid with dilute soda soluti<»n, 
acidifying, and extracting with ether, it yielded inactive mandelic 
acid melting at 118°. 

Similarly, phenylchloracetic acid, pi*epared by the action of hydro 
chloric acid on active mandelic acid, was found to be inactive and to 
correspond in melting point and general character with the inactive 
synthetical acid. With fuming hydrochloric acid, however, a tempera- 
ture of 95 — 100° was necessary in order to stai^t the reaction. It 
was not found possible to prepare an active chlorinated acid by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on an ethereal solution of active 
mandelic acid. 

Fuming hydriodic acid appears to ba^e no action on mandelic acid 
at low temperatures ; at the temperature of the laboratory in summer, 
reduction took place gradually, no iodo-acid being formed. 

The resolntion of the halogenated acids by means of the alkaloid 
salts was also attempted hut without success; the chlorinated and 
brominated acids are slowly decomposed even by cold water, and the 
alkaloids at once lemove the halogen atom. The difficulty of 
finding a suitable solvent prevents these substances being submitted 
to the action of organised ferments. These remaiks apply equally 
to bromosuccinic acid, with which some experiments were tiicd. 

Keknle (Aa«aZe», 130, 21) has prepared bromosuccinic acid by the 
long-continued action of hydrobromic acid on active malic acid at 
100°. Here again the brominated acid was inactive, and yielded 
inactive malic acid on treatment with moist silver oxide. Kekule 
remarks that it would have been only reasonable to expect an active 
brominated derivative .to have been formed under these circum- 
stances; and surely the same remark holds good in the case of the 
reaction between hydrobromic and active mandelic acids at so low a 
temperature as 50°. In the case of malic acid, it may indeed be 
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RTipposed that maleic acid lias been first formed, that this has been 
converted into fnmaric acid, and has then taken np the elements of 
hydrobromic acid to form the inactive bromosuccinic acid ; such an 
assumption is impossible in the case of mandelic acid. 

It would be indeed rash to generalise from the few facts before us, 
but the possibility certainly seems to suggest itself that such strongly 
negative radicles as chlorine and bromine cannot be introduced by 
substitution into an asymmetrical active group without destroying 
the 'activity of the molecule. This might be due either to the fact 
that there is something in the nature of these atoms themselves 
which prevents activity in them compounds, or what is perhaps more 
likely, because the introduction of so chemically potent an atom 
produces such a disturbing effect on the whole molecule that a 
general re-arrangement of its atoms becomes necessary ; in other words, 
that intramolecular change takes place. 

The above investigation was carried out in the laboratory of the 
University of Wurzburg. I take this opportunity of expressing my 
deep indebtedness to Professor Fischer for the characteristic kindness 
which 1 have received at his hands. 


X . — Action of Seat on Nitrosyl Ohhride. 

By J. J. SuDBOROUGH, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.O. (Associate of the Mason 
College), and J. H. Mibiar. 

It is well known that nitric peroxide, BTsOi, begins to dissociate at 
temperatures just above the boiling point of the liquid- When the 
gas is heated, dissociation into nitrogen dioxide is fax* advanced, 
according to Playfair and Wanklyn at a temperature of 97’5°, and is 
complete, according to Deville and Troost, at 140® (Oompt rend , 64, 
237). Richardson has studied the action of heat upon this compound 
at higher temperatures, and has found that at 620® niti‘ogen dioxide 
is completely dissociated into nitric oxide and oxygen (Trans., 1887, 
61, 397). 

We determined to examine the action of heat in like manner upon 
nitrosyl chloride, the only known oxychloride of nitrogen, as it 
seemed probable that it would dissociate into nitric oxide and chlorine 
more readily than nitrogen dioxide splits into nitric oxide and 
oxygen. 

VOL. LIX. 
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To elucidate tliis point, we undertook beveral series of experiments, 
of wliicli this paper contains a brief account. 

Prepa ration of Nitrobijl Chloiide 

As a means of preparing the chloride, we invariably used nitrosyl 
sulphate (chamber crystals) and sodium chloride. The sulphate we 
obtained by passing the red gas evolved from copper and nitric acid 
or white arsenic and nitric acid into sulphuric acid. The red fwmes 
were first passed through a Liebig condenser with a Woulfi’s bottle 
attached, so as to condense any nitric acid which might pass over, 
and all traces of moisture wei*e removed by interposing a calcium 
chloride tube. The purified gas was then passed into the sulphuiic 
acid. That these precautions were necessary was proved by the fact 
that our first sulphate — ^prepared by merely passing the niti^ous 
fumes into sulphuric acid without previous drying — contained a small 
amount of nitric acid, and the chloride prepared from it always 
contained traces of nitrogen peroxide and hydrochloric acid, the 
former of which was readily detected by its absorption spectrum. 

When the nitrous fumes had been passed into the sulphuric acid 
for some eight or nine hours, small crystals of nitrosyl sulphate 
appeared ; the reaction was then stopped, as the sulphate in a semi- 
liquid foim was much more convenient. The sodium chloride used 
was merely common salt thoroughly dried. The two salts were 
mixed together in a Wurtz’s flask, and the nitrosyl chloride, which 
w'as evolved on gently warming, was passed through a calcium 
chloride tube. 

That the gas thus evolved was pi*aotically pure nitrosyl chloinde, 
was proved by estimating the amount of chlorine in a given weight of 
the gas. 


Vapour JDemliy at Ordinary Tempter atures. 

The vapour density of nitrosyl chloride at ordinary temperatures 
had been previously determined by Tildeu {Jounu Chem, Soc., 1874, 
27, 682). From his results, it was clearly established tliat the mole- 
cule of the gas at ordinary temperatures is repi’esented by the 
formula ITOOl, and not by any multiple of this. 

Calculated tor 

Density found. NOCl. 

33-25 32-67 

Our investigations consisted of determinations of the vapour 
density at temperatures ranging from 15° to 985°. Where possible, 
the density was obtained by weighing the gas, and checked by esti- 
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mating the chlorine ; but, in some cases, we liad to relj merely on 
the amount of chlorine found iu older to calculate the density. 

In order to fill the bulbs with the gas, we used one of tlie two 
following methods : — 

(1.) Condensing the gas by placing the bulb in a freezing mixture, 
till several cubic centimetres of the liquid were formed, and then 
allowing it to boil off (b. p. — 8°). In this case, we found it very 
requisite to have the bulb perfectly dry, and to have the outlet tube 
as far removed from the freezing mixture as possible, as the moisture 
which condensed around the cold tube readily decomposed the 
-chloride as it passed into the air, and the nih’ous and hydrochloric 
acids thus formed would readily find their way back into the bulb. 

(2.) By passing the gas thi'ough a bulb open at both ends till all 
the air was expelled. We usually let the gas pass through for from 
80 to 45 minutes. 


SuJjpliuric Acid Bath, 

Our first set of experiments was made at temperatures between 
15° and 165°. The method used was that of condensing the gas in 
the tube. The kind of tube we found most convenient, both for 
fitting in the bath and also for obtaining the liquid free from 
moisture, is that represented in the figure. 



The bulb had two openings, the larger one, which was wide enough 
to allow an ordinary piece of glass tubing to pass down, was ground, 
and had a glass stopper to fit, whilst the smaller one consisted of a 
long narrow capillary. The gas was passed in through the wide 
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neck means of a piece of glass tubing wliicb reached to the 
bottom of the bulb. When a quantity of liquid was condensed, the 
neck was stoppered, and a cap placed over the end of the capillary. 
The bnlb was cleaned, and the cap removed. It was then put into 
the snlpburic acid bath, which was large enough to cover the bulb np 
to the stopper. The temperature was slowly raised, and the bath 
kept at the required temperature for 10 minutes. The cap was then 
replaced, the bulb removed, cleaned, and inverted in distilled water ; 
the cap was removed, and the water allowed to enter. The solution 
thus obtained was mixed with excess of ammonia, and evaporated on 
the water-bath to dryness in order to get rid of all nitrite; the 
residue was then dissolved, and the solution titrated with decinormal 
solution of silver nitrate, hkom the amount of chlorine found, the 
vapour density was readily determined. 

Three determinations made in this way at 15® gave a mean result 
of 32*5. The density according to theory is 32‘67. 

Experiments conducted in the same way at 65®, 115®, and 165® 
gave resnlts which showed that no dissociation had taken place. In 
all cases, the density came out above 82. 

Bath of Methyl Salicylate Fupottr. 

We next proceeded to heat the gas in a hath of methyl salicylate 
vapour, the temperature of which was 222®. In this set of experi- 
ments, the gas was allowed to pass through the bulb for about 
45 minutes. The bulbs used were merely large boiling tubes of 
about 150 cubic centimetres capacity drawn ont at both ends into 
fine long capillaries. When the gas had passed through for the 
allotted time, one end was sealed off; the bulb was then lowered 
into the bath, and the open end allowed to project through the 
cork; this open end was fitted with a smaller bulb containing 
nitrosyl chloride, in order to prevent dif^sion duiing the expeiiment. 
The salicylate was then boiled, and after the bnlb had been in the 
vapour for about 10 minutes, the open end was sealed off. The bulb 
was then removed, allowed to cool, and weighed; and from this 
weight the density was calculated. The end of the capillary tube 
was afterwards broken off under water, the chloride dissolved, and 
the chlorine estimated as before; this served as a check on the 
density determined by weighing. Three expeiiments were conducted 
at this temperature ; the resulting density was 32'3, thus indicating 
that no dissociation had taken place. 

Bath of Sulphur Vapour, 

Our next experiments were conducted iu a bath of sulphur vapour. 
The vessel in which the sulphur was boiled was not of very large 
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dimensions, and consequently tlie vapour became superheated. It 
w as, therefore, necessaiy to determine the temperature by means of an 
air thermometer. This was readily done by taking a dry bulb of 
approximately the same size as the one used for the nitrosyl chlonde, 
and fusing off when it had been in the vapour for 10 minutes. When 
cool, it was opened under water, and the volume of residual air 
determined ; from this and the total capacity of the bulb the tempe- 
rature was easily calculated. Three temperatures determined in 
one day only varied by 7® ; the numbers found were 690’6®, 692’3®, 
and 697•8^ ‘ 

Four determinations of the density were conducted in the sulphur 
vapour. In the first two, we liquefied the gas in the bulb, and 
allowed aU excess to boil away after the neck had been drawn out 
into a long capillary. At fii*st, we experienced great difficulty in 
keeping the bulbs free from moisture whilst the gas was passing in; 
we eventually got over this difficulty by fixing a long “T -tube on to 
the neck of the bulb, and leading the gas through a capillary which 
passed down the reached to the bottom of the bulb, 

where it was condensed. In the last two experiments conducted at 
this temperature, we merely passed the gas through the bulbs for 
about 30 minutes. The four results agreed fairly well, ranging from 
32*3 to 33*1, and thns they indicate that no dissociation had taken 
place. 

We next made two determinations of the density in an air-bath, 
which was heated by means of four large Bunsen burners. The 
temperature was determined both before and after each experi- 
ment by means of air thermometers. The bulbs were filled with 
the chloride by passing the gas through, aud the two following 
results were obtained 

Temperature 796® V. d. ... , 31-36 

Temperature 816® V. d 31*00 

These numbers indicate a percentage decomposition of about 13. 

Oom3mtzo9i furnace. 

Our last experiments were conducted in a combustion furnace. 
We first used a method similar to that adopted by V. Meyer and 
Ziiblin in their investigations on chlorine, oxygen, &c., at high 
temperatures (Benchte, 12, 1480). The tube used was an ordinary 
piece of combustion tubing, the same length as the furnace ; to one 
end was fixed a tap, whilst the other was drawn off into a capillary. 
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A determination of the temperature was made both before and after 
each experiment. 

The tube was first dried by aspirating dry air through it for half 
an hour whilst the tube was red hot. The tap was then turned off 
and the tube allowed to remain at the temperature of the furnace for 
10 minutes ; the residual air was then measured by driving it into a 
SchifTs nitrometer, filled with strong caustic potash solution. A 
stream of cai*bon dioxide, dried by passing through two sulphtiric 
acid tubes, was used for driving the air over. 

The carbon dioxide, in its tuin, was displaced by the nitrosyl 
chloride, which was allowed to pass through the tube for about half 
an hour. A flask was attached to the capillary at the end of the tube 
in order to prevent diffusion. That a certain amount of dissociation 
did take place was proved by the fact that the gas which passed out 
of the flask turned red on meeting the air, thus showing the presence 
of a certain amount of nitric oxide. When we considered that all the 
carbon dioxide had been displaced, the tap was again turned off and 
the tube allowed to remain for 10 minutes. The nitrosyl chloride 
was then driven ouc by means of a stream of carbon dioxide into a 
Varrentrap’s bulb, containing either distilled water or ammonia. 
When all had been absorbed, the solution was treated as in the former 
experiments, and the chlorine estimated. Another determination of 
the temperature was then made by aspirating dry air through the 
tube, allowing it to expand, and measuring the residue in the nitro- 
meter. We found that the temperatures were generally very concor- 
dant, rarely differing by more than 10®, and often coming within 
1 or 2 degrees of each other. Three determinations of the vapour 
density were made in this way with the furnace at its full heat. The 
results obtained were 29*73, 29*1, and 29*1. In all these cases we 
found that the nitrosyl chloride acted on the glass tube forming 
chlorides of the alkalis. These were volatilised by the great heat, 
and deposited in the capillary. As the gas was kept passing through 
the tube for some time, the amount of these chlorides was quite 
appreciable. 

We, therefore, made several determinations in the combustion 
furnace, the gas having previously been liquefied in the tube. This 
we accomplished by taking a piece of combustion tubing nearly the 
same length as the furnace, rounding off one end, and drawing the 
other out slightly. Three or four cubic centimetres of the chloride 
were then condensed in the tube, and whilst it was still in the freezing 
mixture the open end of the tube was drawn out into a very fine 
capillary; the excess of nitrosyl chloride was allowed to boil away, 
then the tube was warmed by placing it on the bricks over the 
furnace. A small bulb was fixed on to the capillary to serve as a 
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reservoii*, and tlias prevent diffusion. When, warm, the tube was 
pushed straight into the hot furnace, the bed of which was lined 
with asbestos paper in order to keep the tube from sticking, and also 
to facilitate the pulling in and out of the tube. The tube was left in 
the furnace for about a quarter of an hour; the capillary was then 
'sealed off and the tube pulled out. When cool, the end was broken 
off under water, and from the solution thus obtained the density was 
calculated by estimating the ohloiine in the usual way. The tem- 
perature was determined both before and after each experiment by 
means of air thermometers. These consisted of tubes approximately 
of the same length as that used for the niti*osyl chloride. They were 
first thoi*oughly dried, then pushed into the hot furnace, left for 10 
minutes, sealed off, pulled out of the furnace, and, when cool, opened 
under water. 

An experiment conducted in this way, with the burners only partly 
<m. gave a mean temperature of 784®, and a density of 31*77. 
Another experiment at 928° gave a result of 29*0. 

Two more experiments gave the following : — 

Mean temperature. . . . 968° V. d 27*3 

*Mean tempei’atui’e. . . - 985° Y. d 27*0 

This indicates a dissociation of practically 60 per cent, of the 
nitrosyl chloidde molecules at a temperature not much below 1000°. 

As we were not able to obtain higher temperatures with the appa- 
ratus at our command, and using glass tubes, we concluded our ex- 
periments at this stage. 

The table (p. 80) gives a resume of the results of our experiments. 

From these results, it is evident that nitrosyl chloride behaves in a 
very different manner from nitiogen dioxide when subjected to high 
temperatures. Thus, at 620°, a temperature at which nitrogen 
dioxide is completely dissociated, nitrosyl chloride shows not the 
least trace of dissociation ; and near 1000°, only about 60 per cent, 
of the molecules are dissociated. This fact would seem to point to a 
difference in the constitution of the molecules of the chloride and the 
oxide of niti*osyl, as niti'Ogen dioxide may be called. 

Mtrosjl chloride, in its reactions with water, behaves as the 
chloride of nitrous acid, and inasmuch as nitrous acid not only forms 
nitroso-compounds, but by acting on the group produces 

oximes, ZOIN-OH, nitrous acid would appear to have the formula 

* The following oro a few of the residts with the air tubes ; they show that the 
estimations of temperature were fairly concordant, and may bo relied upon : — 

(1.) 925*2® (1.) 9Cr 

(2) 930*0® (2.) 969® 
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Yajjoifr Ueasity of yitro&jl Clilonde hefween 15“ arul 985°. 


Method adopted 
for obtaining bulb full 
of gas. 


' _ , Per cent. 

Tempera- T d amount of 

ture. (M 1; dissociation. 


Passing gas for 45 mins . . I Au* 15^ 32*57 


Liuueiring ' bulphuric acid • 15 32*50 0 

„ ^ 65 33 04 0^ 

i „ 115 32 *50 0 

„ 105 32 *18 0 

Passing gas j Methyl saheylate . . - 222 32 *30 0 

„ j Sulphur vapour .... 693 32 *90 0 

I 693 32*31 0 

Lxqueiying „ 693 33*24 0 

„ „ 693 33 *12 0 

„ I Combustion furnace 784 31 *77 8 *09 

Passing gas Air-bath • 796 31 *36 11 *86 

„ 1 „ 815 31*00 15*17 

Liquefying « Combustion furnace 928 29 *00 33 *51 

Pabsinggas.. „ 964 29*73? 

„ I „ 965 29*10? 

„ „ 965 29*10? 

Liquefymg „ 968 27 *30 49 *21 

„ 985 27*00 51*97 


T. d. calculated for NOOl 32 65. 

Y. d. calculated for complete dissociation .... 21*78. 

OIN'OH, and the chloride therefore OIN-Ol. IfoTV, INOOl is incapable 
ot directly combining with oasygen, and tbe compound lSr0201 seems 
to baTe no existence (Williams, Trans., 1886, 49). Hence, we must 
suppose that that part of tbe valency of nitrogen wbicb in KO is con- 
cerned with linking on another atom of oxygen to form HO2 or N2O4 
(according to temperature) is ab«ady occupied by chlorine in NO Cl. 

Since nitric oxide, NO, and nitrosyl chloride, NOCl, show no ten- 
dency to polymerise, tbe union which is established between NO2 and 
NO2 at temperatures below 140® is probably owing to tbe oxygen. 
We have been accustomed to regard nitric peroxide as nitioso-iiitric 

anhydride, i*epresenting ic by tbe formula 0IN*0 *N<^q, but since tbe 

molecules of NO2, concerned in the process of combination, are all 
alike, an nnsymmetiical formnla seems improbable. 

Tbe formula 0IN“0*0*NI0 seems to satisfy tbe requirements of tbe 
case, as it would account for tbe formation of nitric, as well as of 
nitrous, acid by tbe action of water, 

oiN-o— o*n:o 

H HO 
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and this leads to the formula 0IN*0- for the dioxide. This may, 
perhaps, account for the instability of this oxide at high temperatures 
by representing it as due to the unsatnrated condition of the oxygen, 
while the more stable chloride may owe its greater permanence at 
high temperatures to the fact that the chlorine is not in the same 
degree xmsatnrated. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Dr. Tilden for suggestingthe work 
and supervising most of the experiments. 

JtTason College, 

Birmingliam,. 


XI. — The Fermentation of Calekm, Glycerate hy the “ Bacillus 
Bthaceii(ms."* 

Bt Percy P. Franklani), Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), P.I.C., Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, Dundee ; St. Andrews 
University ; and William Frew, F.C.S. 

Is a communication to the Boyal Sodely by one of us, “On 
a Pure Fermentation of Mannite and Glycerin,” by P. F. Frankland 
and J. Fox (Proc. Boy, 8oe., 46, 345), a micro-organism was 
described, having the power of fermenting suitable solutions of 
mannite and glycerin, and, in consequence of ethyl alcohol and acetic 
acid being the pnncipal products of these fermentations, the name of 
B, ethaceticus was proposed for the organism in question. 

In this paper, it was pointed out that the bacillus was also 
capable of setting up fermentative decompositions of glucose, cane- 
sugar, milk-sugar, starch, and calcium glycerate, but, most curiously, 
not of dulcite, although isomeric with and so closely akin to mannite. 

The present paper deals with the feimentation of calcium glycerate 
by this organism. 

Character of the Fennentation of Oaldiim Glycerate, — If sterile 
solutions (3 per cent.) of calcium glycexuite to which the necessary 
nutritive mateiial (see below), in the shape of a small quantity of 
peptone and mineials salts, has been added, ai>e inoculated with a pure 
growth of the bacillus and kept at 35 — ^38°, the liquid becomes turbid 
in the course of two or three days, and a day or two later a gentle 
but visible evolution of gas commences and continues for a period of 
about 7 — 14 days, after which the liquid again gradually becomes 
clear, although of considerably darker colour than at first. Occasion- 
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ally, however, a feeble secondary fermentation may follow the 
cessation of the first and continne for a few days. 

The fermentation of calcium glycerate, as measured by the visible 
evolntion of gas, is verr mncb less vigorons than the fermentations 
previonsly described, and the organism not nnfreqnently entirely loses 
its capacity of setting np a palpable fermentation in this medium ; 
we have, boweTer, generally been able to restore its fermentative 
power by inoculating into the calcium glycerate solution from a 
vigorously fermenting solution of mannite or glucose. The re- 
storation of its fermenting power towards calcium glycerate is, 
however, sometimes exceedingly troublesome. 

All the precautions mentioned in the previous paper were taken 
both as to the use of perfectly pure cultures of the bacillus and as 
to the prevention of contamination during the process of fermentation, 
whilst the purity of the solutions was similarly tested by cultivation 
before proceeding to the chemical examination of the products 
formed. 

The purity of the calcium glycerate employed was tested by deter- 
mination of the calcium in the air-dried substance : — 


0*2923 gram of the substance yielded 0*1365 gram CaSOi, cori*e- 
sponding to 13*73 per cent. Ca; calcium calculated upon 
(C 3 H 504 ) 2 Ca + 2n20 gives 13*98 per cent. 

The water of crystallisation is only partially lost at a temperature 
of 105 — 110® ; thus the salt, on drying at that temperature, lost only 
5*61 per cent., whilst the loss corresponding to 1 mol. H 2 O is 6*29 
per cent. 

Fermentation No. 1. — The solution for fermentation had the follow- 
ing composition : — 


Calcium glycerate . 

Peptone 

Calcium carbonate. 
Salt solution* 


60 grams 
o 

*- -3 


10 , 
200 c.e. 


the whole diluted 
. to 2000 c.c. with 
distilled water. 


The liquid was contained in a large flask plugged with cotton wool, 
and, after due sterilisation, was inoculated with a needle-loop of a 
pure culture of the Sacilhis etJiaceticus, and then kept in an incubator 
at 38®. Fermentation began on the 3rd, and was practically finished 
on the 7th day ; the flask was not, however, removed from the incu- 
bator and examined until the 26th day. 

The liquid was then submitted to distillation until a small quantity 

* Prepared by dissolving 1 gram of potassium phosphate, 0*2 gram of magnesium 
sulphate (ayst ), and 0*1 gram of calcium chloride (fused) in 1000 c.c. of distilled 
water. 
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of the distillate yielded only the faintest reaction with Lichen’s test 
(iodoform). The distillate, in which alcohols were to he expected, 
was fonnd to be free from aldehyde, as indicated by the absence of 
reaction with rosaniline. 

The alcohols in the liquid were determined by oxidation with 
potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid (A. Dupre, J". Ohem, Soc , 
20, 495). For this purpose 10 grams of potassium dichromate and 
20 grams of strong sulphuric acid were made up to 100 c.c. with 
water, and 10 c.c. of this solution were added to every 20 c.c. of the 
alcoholic solution ; the chromic acid solution, along with the alcoholic 
liquid, was placed in bottles, the mouths of which were closed with 
india-rubber stoppers tightly wired down. The bottles were then 
heated for seven hours in a steamer at 100®. The chromic acid was 
then reduced by the addition of a calculated quantity of zinc, and 
after the latter had passed into solution, the liquid was repeatedly 
distilled down to a small bulk, fresh quantities of water being added 
each time. In this manner, any volatile acids produced in the previous 
oxidation were obtained in the distillate. These acids were converted 
into barium salts by treatment with barium carbonate. The barium 
salts were dried at 130®, and the barium determined by conversion 
into barium sulphate. The following quantities of barium salts were 
obtained : — 

I. 1'3915 gram barium salt, yielding 91’16 per cent. BaSOi 
(barium acetate yields 91*37 per cent. BaSO*). 

II. 1*9470 gram baidum salt, yielding 91*16 per cent. BaS 04 . 

III. 1*4010 gram barium salt, yielding 91*40 per cent. BaSO^. 

The barium salts were thus practically pure barium acetate, indi- 
cating that the liquid before oxidation contained ethyl alcohol, and 
inasmuch as 4*7395 grams of barium acetate were in all obtained, 
ethyl alcohol to the extent of 1*711 gram must have been present. 

In order to test this method of determining alcohol by oxidation, 
we have made experiments with known quantities of pure alcohol ; 
the results of these determinations are recorded in the Appendix (see 
p. 93). 

The residue from the first distillation of the fermented liquid was 
now treated with the requisite quantity of standard hydrochloric 
acid to neutralise the total calcium (both as glycerate and carbonate) 
present. 22*61 grams of HCl (or 619*4 c.c. of normal hydrochloric 
acid) were required for this purpose, but only 350 c.c. were in the 
first instance added, and then the liquid was repeatedly distilled to a 
small bulk in order to get over the volatile acids ; the latter were 
converted into barium salts and analysed as above : — 
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I. 10*6940 grams barium salts, yielding BaSO* | 

100 c.c. more of the normal hydrochloric acid were added to the 
£ask and distillation continued, fi*om which the following salts were 
obtained : — 

n. 4*1605 grams barium salts, yielding BaSO^ | ^ 

After a further addition of 100 c.c. normal HCl, there were 
obtained : — 

m. 0*6686 gram barium salts, yielding BaSO^ 90*00 per cent, (the 
salt was pasty in appearance). 

The remainder (69*4 c.c.) of the normal hydrochloric acid was then 
added, after which there were obtained : — 

rV. 0*209 gram barium salts, yielding 84*68 per cent. BaSOi (the 
salt was again pasiy in appearance). 

10 c.c. of normal hydrochloric acid over and above the calculated 
amount were then added, but no further volatile acids could be 
obtained in the distillate. 

In this and in similar experiments, we have always found that the 
last quantities of volatile acid obtained by repeated distillation in 
this manner are pasty and yield a low percentage of barium ; we are, 
therefore, of opinion that the low percentages of barium in the 
fractions III and I^T do not indicate the presence of volatile fatty 
adds of higher molecular weight, especially as such acids if they had 
been present should have come over in the first fraction (see Appen- 
dix, p, 95). 

The salts thus consist of a mixture of barium acetate and formate, 
and taking into account that 

Barium acetate yields 91*37 per cent. BaS 04 , 

„ formate „ 102*64 ,, „ 

it can be calculated that the above salts consisted of 12*8873 grams 
barium acetate (or acetic acid, 6*065 grams) and 2*6347 grams 
barium formate (or formic add, 1*067 gram), equivalent to 1*391 
gram acetic add. 

In the liquid from which the volatile acids had been distilled off 
as above, there was left a brown, fiocculent deposit ; this was filtered 
off and washed with dilate hydrochloric acid. It was found to be 
entirely soluble in a boiling solution of caustic potash, from which it 
was again precipitated by hydrochloric add. After thoroughly 
washing and drying untd constant at 100% it was found to weigh 
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0*0845 gram. This substance is of constant occun’euce in all the 
fermentations with which we are acquainted, and appears to be 
derived from the cells of the bacteria themselves. It is the only 
portion of the fermentation products insoluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Owing to the small quantity in -which it is produced, however, 
we are not in a position to offer any further information as to its 
nature. 

The filtrate from the above insoluble residue would obviously con- 
tain any unaltered calcium glycerate, together -with any fixed acid 
that might have been produced in the fermentation ; such acids would, 
however, be in the free state, inasmuch as an excess of hydrochloric 
acid had been added to the liquid. The liquid was repeatedly 
shaken out with ether. The ethereal extract, on drying at 100®, only 
amounted to 0 4785 gram, and a considerable part of this appeared 
to be succinic acid mixed with some gummy material. 

The liquid, after extraction with ether as above, was boiled up 
vith excess of calcium carbonate and filtered; the filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, and then extracted with a 
large quantity of strong methylated spirit (93 per cent.), in order to 
separate any unaltered calcium glycerate. (We had previously 
determined that calcium glycerate can be most perfectly precipitated 
from solution by addition of strong spirit.) The calcium salt thus 
separated was unfortunately not weighed itself, but was converted 
into a lead salt by precipitation with lead acetate and alcohol. The 
lead salt thus obtained, after recrystallisation from water, yielded 
68*89 per cent, of lead, corresponding closely to one of the basic lead 
glycerates referred to below (see pp. 87, 90). 

After removing the calcium glycerate precipitated by means of 
alcohol as above, the alcoholic filtrate was evaporated down until 
free from alcohol, the residue was taken up with water, and the 
calcium precipitated with very slight excess of sodium carbonate, 
after which the calcium carbonate was filtered off. The filtrate, con- 
taining the sodium salts, was evaporated to dryness and repeatedly 
extracted with a mixture of 3 parts ether and 1 part alcohol, as it 
was thought that possibly some glycerin might have been formed in 
the fermentation ; none was however found. The residue was then 
dried at 100 — 105® and weighed ; it amounted to 71*408 grams. In 
addition to sodium chloride, this residue evidently contained the 
sodium salt of an organic acid, as it charred on heating. It was 
fonnd to contain 82-02 per cent, of ash, and 68*28 per cent, of sodium 
chloride, leaving thus a considerable margin for the sodium salt of 
the organic acid. From this mixture, the sodium was as far as 
possible removed as sodium chloride hy saturating the solution with 
hj drochloric acid gas. After filteriz^ off thesodium chloride and wash- 
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ing Tpv'ith strong hydrocliloric acid, the filtrate was evaporated to dry- 
ness and dried at 100’. The organic acid thus obtained (containing of 
course a small quantity of sodium chloiide also) amounted to 
15*790 grams ; of this 13*400 grams were soluble in alcohol, 
1*733 gram insoluble in alcohol but soluble in water, and 0*657 gram 
insoluble both in alcohol and water. The organic acid itself may 
thus be taken to have amounted to about 13*4 grams, whilst the 
renoainder would be principally sodium chloride. 

Some of the acid thus obtained was converted into a barium salt 
by boiling np vuth barium carbonate and filtering: the filtrate was 
■evapomted to diyness and the residue dissolved in a small quantity 
of water, and treated with a large excess of alcohol, which produced a 
gummy precipitation. This precipitate was washed with alcohol 
several times, and then divided into several different portions, which 
were dried at different temperatures, and a bai*Ium determination 
made in each, thus : — 

No. 1 dried at 105° yielded BaSOi . . . . -f 

(_ 62*82 ,, 

Ko. 2 dried at 110 — 120" yielded BaSO^ 64*08 „ 

No. 3 dried at 130’ yielded BaSO*. . . . 64*95 

No. 4 dried at 140’ „ .... 65*53 

In a specimen of pure barium glycerate, after drying at 140°, we 
found the yield of barium sulphate to be 66*59 per cent. Even when 
dried at this temperature, the salt is not anhydrous, as anhydrous 
barium glycei-ate should yield 67*14 per cent, of barium sulphate. 
The effect of drying at different tempei*atures on pure barium 
glycerate was specially determined with the following results : — 

Barium glycerate dried at 100 — ^105" yielded 65*51 p.c. BaSOi. 

„ 130° yielded 66 55 p.c. BaSOi. 

,> .. 140° „ 66-59 „ „ 

The coincidence between the barium salt in question and barium 
glycerate is thus very marked, for the percentage of barium itself in 
the latter is 39*16, and in the former 38*53. 

We next endeavoured to obtain a lead salt of the acid by boiling 
its aqueous solution with lead ca3*bonate and filtering ; on cooling, a 
deposition took place in the filtrate; this precipitate was washed, 
dried, and submitted to analysis with the following results : — 

A lead determination made on the salt dried over sulphuric acid, 
yielded 66*97 per cent. lead. 

Another made on the salt dried at 100 — 105° yielded 66*99 per 
cent. lead. 
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In spite of I’epeateJ reciystallisation, 'vre failed to obtain the lead 
salt free from chlorine, and it became necessary, therefore, to 
determine the latter ; by precipitation with silver nitrate, 1*95 per 
cent, of chlorine was obtained. 

O'oOSb gram of the salt diied at 105** yielded, on combustion with 
CuO and a silver roll placed in front, 0'05276 gram OH 2 , and 
0’1865 gram CO3. 

The two following percentage compositions can be calculated from 
these results, according as we assume that the chlorine is present as 
PbOh or as PbiOCb : — 

(a.) Calculating Cl as (2;.) Calculating Cl as 
PhCL. PbpCU 


Pb 66*54 64*62 

C 10*87 11*64 

H 1*26 1*84 

O 21*34 22*50 


100*00 100*00 

The percentage composition (b) is in very fair accord with that of 
a basic salt of the formula — 


CH^COH) 

OH(OH) 

COO— Pb^^’ which requires 

CH(OH) 

CH3COH) 


Pb 
0 . 
H 
O 


64*68 

11*25 

1*56 

22*51 


100*00 


Fermentation No. 2. — The conditions of this experiment were 
precisely similar to those in the Fermentation ITo. 1. 

The examination of the fermentation products was made upon 
essentially similar lines to those laid down above. Unfortunately, 
liowevei', the liquid containing the alcohols was lost duiing the 
process of oxidation with chromic acid, through the bursting of the 
closed bottle in steaming. The absence of aldehyde was, however, 
again confirmed. 

The volatile acids were dealt wdth as before, and the following 
barium salts prepared and analysed : — 

I. 11*684 grams barium salt, yielding BaSOi 1 91-73 


Corresponding to 11*864 grams barium acetate and 
0*820 „ „ formate. 




9} 
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II. 3*4465 grams l)ariiim salt, yielding BaSO* 


{ 


97*40 per cent. 
97*56 


Corresponding to 1*578 gram barium acetate and 
1*8685 „ „ formate. 


III. 0*4995 gram barium salt, of pasty appearance, which, after 
extraction with strong alcohol, left 0*3215 gram insoluble ; 
this yielded 97*35 per cent. BaS 04 , 

Cori’esponding to 0*147 gram barium acetate and 
0*174 „ „ formate. 


IV. 0*1255 gram barium salt, again of very pasty appearance, but 
as the quantity was too small to purify as above, it was con- 
verted into BaS 04 , of which it yielded only 82*47 per cent. ; 
assuming, however, that it had the same proportional com- 
position as fraction III, it would correspond to 0*0575 gram 
barium acetate, and 0*068 gram barium formal e. 

Thus the total yield of volatile acids consisted of ; — 

13*1465 grams barium acetate, corresponding to 6*187 grams 
acetic acid, 

2*4305 grams barium formate, corresponding to 0*985 gram formic 
acid. 

After distilling off the volatile acids, there remained, as in the case 
of the first fermentation, a brown, insoluble residue which, after 
thoroughly washing free from hydrochloric acid and drying at 105®, 
amounted to 0*1665 gram. 

’From the filtrate, there was obtained by repeatedly shaking out 
with ether an extract which, after drying at 100°, amounted to 
0*501 gram, and appeared to consist to a great extent of succinic 
acid mixed with some gummy material, just as in the previous 
fermenl^tion. 

The acid liquid, after extracting with ether as above, was boiled 
up with an excess of calcium (^rbonate, filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated as nearly to dryness as possible on the water-bath. The 
1 ‘esidue of calcium salts was then extracted with a large quantity of 
strong alcohol (93 per cent.), and further quantities of alcohol were 
added to the liquid until no more precipitation was occasioned. The 
insoluble part, consisting presumably of unaltei*ed calcium glycerate, 
was filtered off'; it was quite soluble in water, and amounted, after 
drying at 105®, to 2*037 grams (corresponding to 1*61 grams of glyceric 
acid, taking into account the loss of a part of the water of crystallisa- 
tion at 105®, see p. 82). This calcium salt was purified by dissolving 
in water and precipitating with alcohol four times, after which it 
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was dried at 105 — 110'', and a calcium determination made, whicli 
yielded 14*29 per cent, of calcinm. Pure calcium glycerate, when 
similarly dried, was found to yield 14*81 per cent, of calcium. 

After removal of the above calcium glycerate, the further treat- 
ment was similar to that described for the first fermentation ; in the 
fiist instance, the calcium was precipitated by means of a very slight 
excess of sodium carbonate, the sodium was then removed as far as 
possible by saturating with hydrochloric acid gas, and filtering off 
the precipitated sodium chloride. On evaporating the filtrate to 
dryness on the water-bath and drying at 100®, there remained 18*11 
giaros of residue (consisting of an organic acid, with a little sodium 
chloride which had escaped precipitation) ; of this, 13*90 grams were 
soluble in alcohol (90 per cent.), 2*81 grams were insoluble in alcohol, 
but soluble in water, therefore doubtless sodium chloride, whilst 
1*40 gram was insoluble in water also. The amount of organic acid, 
33 90 grims, was thus almost identical with that obtained in the 
previous fermentation, 13*40 grams. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory and gummy appearance of the barium 
salt prepai*ed fi*om this organic acid in the first fermentation, we 
determined on this occasion to prepare only the lead salt. For this 
purpose, the portion of the above residue soluble in alcohol was 
dissolved in water, boiled np with lead carbonate, and filtered hot ; 
on cooling, however, no deposition of lead salt took place. We there- 
fore decomposed the solution with sulphuretted hydrogen, filtered 
off the lead sulphide, heated the filtrate until free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and then again boiled np with lead carbonate and filtered. 
On cooling, a quantity of lead salt separated from the filtrate ; this 
we washed, dried at 105®, and submitted to analysis : — 

The salt yielded Pb { IS 

As this lead salt was also found to contain chlorine, as in the case 
of the one obtained in the first fermentation, a determination of the 
halogen was made by precipitation with silver nitrate, with the 
following result : — 

Chlorine 

On combustion in oxygen with OuO and silver foil in front, the 
following results were obtained : — 

I. 0*5525 gram yielded 0*060 gram OH 2 , and 0*203 gram CO* ; 
corresponding to H =r 1*21 per cent., 0 = 10*02 per cent. 

II. 0*59525 gram yielded 0*065 gram OH 2 , and 0*21675 gram 00 ^ ; 
ooiTesponding to H = 1*21 per cent., 0 = 9*93 per cent, 

TOL. LIX. H 
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AsmmiDg, however, that the chlorine found in the sa^t is present 
as PbCl 2 or as PbijOCI*. the following figures may be calculated 
respectively : — 


a as PbOl^. Cl as Pb^OCas- 


Pb 68*39 67*47 

C 10*48 10*79 

H ... 1*26 1*32 

O 19*87 20*42 


100 00 100 00 


On comparing these with the resnlts obtrined in the case of the 
similar salt in the first fermentation, it will be seen that this one 
contains more lead in proportion to the carbon and hydrogen, which 
is doubtless due to its being a more basic salt, or possibly a mixture 
of the former salt with a more basic one. This becomes the more 
probable when it is remembered that this salt was only precipitated 
after repeatedly boiling with lead carbonate, and tliat after each 
successive treatment with lead carbonate, a fresh quantity of precipi- 
tate formed on cooling. In fact, this second lead salt corresponds 
approximately in composition with a basic salt of the following 
constitution ; — 


pi ^OOC'OHOv^p^ 

CH/OH 


Pb 66*56 

C 11*57 

H 1*28 

O. 20*59 


100*00 


A similar basic salt has been prepared in the case of tartanc ae.d. 
and has the formula 

^Q>Pb (Erdmaam, Annalen, 21, 14). 


TJnfortuuately, the quantity of material at our disposal was insnifi- 
cient to effect any further purification of the salt, and we have had 
to leave the further investigation of this acid until a larger quantity 
of the products of fermentation have been obtained. It is, however, 
perfectly obvious that this non-volatile acid left after fermentation 
has the very strongest resemblance, both in composition and pro- 
perties, to glyceric acid, and we hope very shortly to be in a position 
to communicate some further points of interest and importance con- 
cerning it. 

Fermentatums Kos. 8 and 4. — ^Two further fermentations were con- 
ducted in order to re-datermiue the quantities of alcohol and volatile 
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acids produced, as well as the relationship between the two. The 
mode of procedure was just the same as before, and the following 
quantities of products were obtained on aliquot parts of the whole 
fermented liquid : — 


Volatile Acids, 



Fermentation III. 

Fermentation IV. 

Barium salt dried at 130° . 

2 *015 grams, yielding 
BaS 04 91*96 per cent. 

3 813 grams, yielding 
BaS 04 92 10 per cent. 

Total barium salt pro- 
duced 

Corresponding to — 

(2 015 X 8 06 grams). 

jSee note below 

3 *813 X 4 = 15 262 grams 

Acetic acid 

(S *694 grams) 

7-00 grams 

Formic,, ......... 

(0-0806 „ ) 

0-132 „ 

Total Tolatile acid, calcu- 
lated as acetic acid 

(3-799 ) 

7 -198 „ 


Alcohols on Oxidation yielded : — 


Barium salt dried at 130°. 

Total barium salt pro- 
duced 

Corresponding to ethyl 
alcohol 


1 '3125 gram, yielding I 
BaS 04 90 95 per cent. 
(1-3125 X f = 1*968 gram) 

(0 -71 gram) 


1 *8015 gram, jiekling 
BaS 04 cent. 

1*8015 X 2 = 3*603 grama 

1-299 gram 


Hoie . — Only in the case of No. IV are the quantities of alcohol and acetic add 
obtained absdute, for in No. HE about one-half of the fermented liquid uas 
accidently lost just in commencing the first distillation. Thus, whilst the propor- 
tion of alcohol to acetic acid remained undisturbed by the mishap, the amounts of 
alcohol and acid must be multiplied about 2, in order to obtain the quantities 
actually produced in the fermentatior 

From these results, the alcohol and acetic acid are seen to stand iu 
the following relationship : — 

Fermentation III. Alcohol : acetic acid :: 1 : 5*35 
„ lY. „ „ :: 1:5-54 

This relationship corresponds approximately to 1 mol- of alcohol io 
4 mols. of acetic acid : — 

C*H5-0H : 4(0H3-C00H) = 46 : 240 = 1 : 5*2. 

Of Fermentations Nos. 1 and 2, only No. 1 can be used for coin- 
pirfeou, as in No. 2 the portion containing the alcohol was lost. In 
No- 1 the relationship was, 

Alcohol ; acetic acid :: 1 ; 4-35. 
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We belieTO that this deficiency of acetic acid in the case of No. 1 
is probably to be accounted for by the very considerable proportion 
of formic acid produced in that fermentation, for there is evidence, 
as already pointed out by one of us in the case of mannite and 
glycerin, that whenever formic acid is fonnd amongst the products 
of fermentation of the Bacillus eihaceticus^ the proportion of acetic 
acid is diminished, and we are of opinion that the formic acid is pro- 
duced at the expense of the acetic acid already formed, in that feeble 
secondary fermentation, mentioned on p. 82, which occasionally takes 
place. This belief is supported by the fact that in the case of Nos. 1 
and 2, in which the amount of formic acid was considerable, such a 
secondary fermentation was actually observed, whilst in the case of 
Nos. 3 and 4, in w hich the proportion of formic acid was quite insig- 
nificant, it was not. 

We may provisionally suggest the following as the equation accord- 
ing to which the glyceric add undergoes fermentative decomposition 
by this organism : — 

6C3He04 = CAO + 4 CAO 2 4- OH 2 -t- 5 CO 3 4- 3 H 3 . 

This equation not only indicates the observed relationship between 
the alcohol and acetic acid formed, but the proportion of these sub- 
stances to the glyceric acid decomposed is in fair accord with the 
quantities actually obtained. Thus, in Fermentations 1 and 2, there 
were in each case 60 grams of calcium glycerate, corresponding to 
44*47 grams of gl} ceric acid, employed, and of this, almost exactly 
oue-balf was still present as glyceric add after the fermentation was 
completed; assuming, then, that 22 gi*ams of glyceric acid had 
suffered fermentative decomposition, there should have been formed, 
according to the above equation, 1*9 gram of alcohol and 9*9 grams 
of acetic acid ; as a matter of fact, there were actually found by the 
methods of analysis employed, 1*7 gram alcohol in Fermentation 1 
(in Fei-mentation 2 the alcohol was lost), and 1*3 gram alcohol in 
Fermentation 4, also 7*5 grams volatile acid calculated as acetic 
add in Fermentation 1, 7*47 grams in Fermentation 2, and 7*2 grams 
in Fermentation 4. Now, it will be shown in the Appendix to this 
paper (see pp. 94, 95) that, in the process of repeated distillation with 
hydrochloric add, only about 95 per cent, of the volatile acid present 
is actually recovered, so that, by introducing this correction, the 
above figures approximate more closely to those calculated from 
the equation, and the difference may doubtless be accounted for by 
loss in the secondary change from acetic to formic acid, as well as in 
the production of the small quantity of succinic acid, which has not 
been taken into consideration in the equation. 

We may snmmaidse the results of our investigation as follows : — 
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(1.) Snitable solutions of calcinm glycerate undergo a very Tvell- 
defined fermentation on inoculation with pure cultures of 
the Bacillus ethaceticus, 

(2.) The fermentation is less vigorous than those 'induced by the 
same organism in similar solutions of glucose, mannite, and 
glycerin ; indeed, in old cultures the organism is fi*equently 
found to have lost its power of fermenting the glycerate, 
although it still grows in the solution, rendering it highly 
turbid. 

(3.) The products of the fermentation are essentially alcohol and 
acetic acid, with a small and variable proportion of formic 
acid, together with a trace of succinic acid. 

(4.) The alcohol and acetic acid are produced approximately in the 
proportion of 1 mol. of alcohol to 4 mols. of acetic acid. 

(o.) The production of formic acid appears to be at the expense of 
acetic acid, as previously observed by one of us in the case 
of other fermentations induced bj this oi'ganism. 

(6 ) There i*emains, after the completion of the fermentation, in 
addition to the above products, also the calcium salt of a 
fixed acid, the amount of which corresponds almost exactly 
to one-half of the glyceric acid originally present. We have 
reason to believe that this acid is glyceidc acid, but we ate 
still engaged upon its further investigation. 

Appendix. 

We wish to record in this appendix some of the experiments under- 
taken with a view to testing the accuracy of the methods employed 
in the separation of the various products of the fermentation. 

I. Determination of Alcohol hy Oasidation with Potassium Dichromate 
and Sulphuric Acid, 

10‘7475 grams of absolute alcohol (calculated from sp. gr. of strong 
spirit of wine) were diluted to 1000 c.c. with distilled water ; 100 
giams of potassium dichromate and 200 grams of strong sxilphurio 
acid dissolved in 1000 c.c. of water were then added, and the whole 
was heated in a closed bottle at 100° for seven hours^ The liquid 
was then reduced with zinc, the total volume now amounting to 
2070 c.c. Of this, 255 c.c. (containing the products of oxidation of 
1*323 gram alcohol corresponding to 1'727 gram acetic acid) were 
taken and submitted to repeated distillation as long as the distillate 
c*ame over acid ; on titrating the three distillates so obtained with 
normal alkali, the following quaniuties of acid, calculated as acetic 
acid, were recovered ; — 
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Acndifcj, calculated 
as acetic acid. 

0'762 gram 
0-929 „ 

0-004 „ 

Total 1-695 „ 

1-693 gram acetic acid corresponds to 1-299 gram etliyl alcohol, so 
that 98*17 per cent, of the alcohol employed was actually found. 

II. Determinaiion of the Volatile Aeids hy Distillation with Hydiocliloric 

jACldm 

In the first experiment : — 

5 grams of pure barinm formate were dissolved in about 800 c.c. of 
■water and a quantity of (20 c.c. of normal hydrochloric acid) hydro- 
chloi*ic acid insufficient to decompose the whole of the formate w^as 
added; the liquid was then repeatedly distilled to one quarter of its 
bulk until the distillate was no longer acid. Each distillate was then 
titrated with normal alkali, and the following quantities of foimic 
acid were thus obtained in the several distillates : — 

Acidity, calculated 
as formic acid. 

0-4784 gram 
0-2300 „ 

0 0920 „ 

0-0460 ,, 

0-0090 „ 

0-0140 „ 

Total 0-8694 „ 

This 0-8694 gram of formic acid actually found corresponds to 
94-5 per cent, of the formic acid theoretically liberated by the 
quantity of normal hydrochloric acid originally added. 

In a seoend experiment the conditions were varied : — 

4-593 grams of barinm formate were dissolved in about 750 c c. of 
water, and then the calculated amount of normal hydrochloric acid 
was added so as to liberate the whole of the formic acid ; the liquid 
w as then repeatedly evaporated to about one-fourth of its hulk until 
the distillate was no longer acid, the various distillates were then 
titrated with decinormal alkali in quantities of 1000 c.c. at a time, 
w-hen the following proportions of formic acid were found :~ 


Distillate. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 


Distillate. 

I 

IT 

III 
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Distillate. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 


Acidity, calculated 
as formic acid. 

0’6900 gram 
0*6440 ,, 

0*2806 „ 
0*0920 „ 

0*0506 „ 

0*0115 „ 


Total.... 1*7687 


This total of 1*7687 gram corresponds to 95*00 per cent, of the 
formic acid which, should hare been theoretically found (namely, 
1 862 gram). 


III. Determination of the Order of DibtiUation of the Fatty Acids* 

These experiments were made in order to ascertain the succession 
in which the several fatty acids distil over from a mixture of their 
salts to which hydrochloiic acid has been added. 

Thus a mixtui*e of barium propionate, acetate, and foi-mate was 
made in the proportion of ; — 

Barium propionate 3 000 grams 

„ acetate 2*703 „ 

„ formate 2*406 „ 

Each of these quantities of salt requires 21*2 c.c. of normal hydro- 
chloric acid for the liberation of its respective acid. 

1. 21*2 C.C. of normal acid were added along with a considerable 
volume of water, and distillation was proceeded with as long as an 
acid distillate came over, fi'esh water being repeatedly added to the 
distilling flask. The acid in the distillate was then converted into 
baiiura salt in the usual way, and after drying at 130® until con- 
stant, the latter was weighed and a barium determination made : — 

2*6826 grams of barium salt were obtained, yield'ng : — 

(a.) 85*43 per cent, BaSO*, 

(6) 85*63 „ 

Barium propionate yields 82*13 per cent. BaSO^. 

2. The whole of the remaining acid (42*4 c.c. of normal hydro- 
chloric acid) was then added, and d stillation continued down to one- 
fourih the volume of liquid; from this first distillaie, there were 
obtiaiiied : — 
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^ ^ • 1 ^ / 92’4i2 per cent. BaSO*, 

2*6ol5 grams barium salt, yielding | c)2 00 

Barium acetate yields 91*37 per cent. BaS 04 , 

„ formate „ 102 64 „ 


Water was again added, and the liquid distilled down to one-fourth 
of its volume; from this second distillate, there was obtained: — 

1*549 gram of barium salt, yielding BaS 04 . 

This salt, therefore, contained a larger proportion of formate than the 
last. 

The liquid was again three times distilled down to one-fourth of its 
bulk, and on uniting these distillates (3, 4, and 5), there was 
obtained : — 

0*361 gi*am of barium salt, yielding 100*00 per cent. BaS 04 , and 
thus consisting chiefly of formate with a smaller proportion of 
acetate. 

Two more distillates (the 6th and 7th) were similarly obtained and, 
on uniting them, a further quantity of — 

0*2275 gram of barium salt was prepared, yielding 101*98 per cent. 
BaSO*. 

This was, therefore, almost pure formate. 

These results clearly show, what has already been amply demonstrated 
in the course of our examinations of the feimented liqnzds, that from 
such a mixture of the salts of the fatty acids the acids distil over in 
the order of their molecular weights, the heaviest flint and the lightest 
last. 


XII . — An Optically Active Glyceric AcuL 

By Percy E. Franklaud, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F I.C., Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, Dundee; St. Andinjws 
University; and Willum Frew, F.C.S. 

Although it is upwards of ten years since the enunciation of Le Bel 
and Van’t Hoff’s theory concerning the optical activity of organic 
compounds, and although numerous discoveries of the highest im- 
portance have been made through the application of this theory, 
yet some of its fundamental demands still remain unsatisfled and 
ignored. 
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Prominent amongst the simple organic substances which, according 
to the theory, should be decomposable into two oppositely active optical 
i*»omers are lactic and glyceric acids, of which the former has, it is 
true, long been known in an active as well as an inactive foim, although 
the active form has hitherto only been obtained as the result of vital 
agency, whilst glyceric acid is only known as a substance devoid of 
action upon polarised light. 

In the preceding paper, we have described a fermentative de- 
composition of gl^ ceric acid induced by a micro-organism previously 
isolated and described by one of us (jPror. Boy. Soc., 46, 345) as the 
Bacillus eihaceticus^ in consequence of the products — alcohol and 
acetic acid — ^to which it gives rise in the fermentation of various 
substances. In this fermentation of glyceric acid, we were early 
struck by the remarkable fact that alter the completion of the 
iermentation there remained a qnantity (amounting to just about 
one half of the glyceric acid employed) of a tixed acid insoluble 
in ether and in other respects most closely resembling glyceric 
acid itself, although its purificatioi], owing to its being mixed with 
a large quantity of calcium chloride, was invested with inordinate 
difhculties. We at once suspected that the fermentation had taken 
a similar course to that observed by Pasteur in his cla'ssical experi- 
ments on the decomposition of racemic acid, and which resulted in 
the destruction of the dextro- and in the peroistence of the Imvo- 
tartaiic acid. 

Special fermentations were, therefore, started wdth a view of ascer- 
taining whether the fermented liquid was optically active or not. 


Bnliminary 'Escperimmits. 

Three flasks were each famished with the following ingredients ; — 


Calcium glycerate 

Peptone 

Salts, solution . . . . 
Calcium carbonate 


15*0 grams 
0*5 „ 

50 c.c. 

2 5 grams 


Diluted to 500 c.c. 
> with distilled 
water. 


Two of these flasks were fermented with a pure culture of the 
Bacillus ethiceticuh in the ordinary way, the third was preserved for 
control. 

When the fermentation was completed, the contents of one of the 
fermented flasks and of the control flask were respectively filtered 
and evaporated down to a small bulk (100 c.c.) and examined with 
the polarimeter (a Mitscherlich “ half-shadow instrument). The 
nnfermented liquid was found to be quite inactive, whilst the fer- 
mented one gave a rotation of —2°. 
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In order to obtain a more concentrated solution of tbe free acid, 
the calcium was precipitated by means of the calculated proportion 
of oxaJic acid (after carefully determining the calcinzu in solution in 
the liquids from the fermented and control flasks respectively). The 
filtrate from the calcium oxalate was evaporated to a small bulk, 
boiled ^ith animal charcoal. Altered, and again evaporated until tbe 
volume of the liquid was only 20 c.c. Some of this solution was 
examined with the polaiimeter, and although it was too dark in colour 
for accurate observation in a 200 mm. tube, still an undoubted rota- 
tion of about — 1® to —1‘5® could be discerned. 

On further making the volume up to 40 c.c. with distilled water, 
the rotation obtained was — 0*5^ to — 0’75®. Exactly one-baK of this 
liquid was carefully neutralised with sodium carbonate, and tbe 
volume made up to 25 c.c. ; on examination in the same 200 mm. tube, 
it gave a rotation of —4® to — 4-o‘*. 

This rotation was very much more accurately measurable, as the 
liquid thus diluted was very nearly transparent. 

The nnfermented liquid was treated in exactly the same manner. 
The fi*ee acid made up to 20 c.c., on examination in the 200 mm. tube, 
was very dark coloured, and tbe readings were consequently very 
diiflcult to make, but a rotation of — 0*75® was recorded, although 
probably due to experimental error, for when half of this was 
neutralised with sodium carbonate and made up to 25 c.c., the uearly 
transparent liquid yielded in the 200 mm. tube either no rotation 
at all or at most — 0*5®, thus contrasting most markedly with that 
obtained in the case of the fermented liquid under precisely similai' 
circumstances. 

The contents of the second fermented flask, after filtration and 
reducing the volume by evaporation to 100 c.c., gave in the 200 mm. 
tube a rotation of —2®. 

The calcium was again quantitatively removed by oxalic acid, tbe 
filtrate was twice boiled with animal charcoal, and the bulk then 
reduced to 20 c.c. by evaporation ; on examination in a 200 mm. tube, 
the rotation at 18*5® was found to be —0*9®. 

The half of thLs liquid was then neutralised with sodium carbonate, 
its volume made up to 25 c.c , and then examined in the 200 mm, tube 
at 17®; the rotation was —3*4®. 

Prom these experiments, it was evident that the fermented liquid 
contained an active acid (apparently Imvorotary), yielding a more 
active calcium and still more active sodium salt. 

Usi'pemnents on a Larger Scale, 

Two flasks, ^h containing 60 grams of calcium glycerate with 
the corresponding additions, were fermented in the ordinary way 
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viitli a pare culture of the DaciJliis etTiacetious. After completed 
fermentation, a portion was employ ed for the determination of the 
other pioducts, whilst the remainder was taken for the special study 
of the residual acid. Of the volatile products, the alcohol was 
removed by evaporation, whilst the volatile and fixed acids were dis- 
placed by the addition of the calculated quantity of oxalic acid, and 
the volatile acids then dissipated by repeated evaporation on the 
water-bath. After filtering ofE the calcium oxalate, the liquid was 
repeatedly shaken out with ether to remove the fixed acids soluble in 
this medium. Only a very small quantity of impure succinic acid 
w'as thus extracted, as was to have been anticipated from our previous 
examinations of the fermentation products. 

The liquid now containing only the residual acid was boiled with 
animal charcoal and then evaporated down and made up to a volume 
of 250 c.c. This was examined in a 200 mm. tube, and found to yield 
no appreciable rotation. About 200 c.c. of the liquid were, therefore, 
evaporated down to a syrup in a vacuum flask at a low temperature 
(in order to avoid the brown coloration of the liquid). This syrup, 
which, notwithstanding the above precaution, w as of veiy deep colour, 
wus examined in the 100 mm tube, when an indistinct rotation of 
-1-3® to 4-4^ was observed. 

4 c.c. of this syrup w^ere then successively diluted with increasing 
propoitions of w'ater, and, on examination in the 100 mm. tube, the 
following rotations were obtained : — 


volume of liquid. 

Botoiion. 

6 C.C. 

+2-&'’ 

10 „ 

+10 

18 „ 

+0*4 

24 „ 

0-0 

30 „ 

0-0 

48 „ 

0-0 


Thus, on the one hand, the right-handed rotation of this liquid was 
amply demonstrated, whilst, on the other hand, the inactivity of the 
250 c.c. dilation examined above is duly accounted for. 

We then proceeded to prepare the calcium salt of this right-handed 
acid by boiling with excess of calcium carbonate. After filtering, the 
liquid was concentrated to about one-third of its bulk, when, on 
cooling, an abundant crop of beautifa], colourless, transparent 
ciystals was obtained. The mother liquor was poured off, and the 
crystals, after repeated washing with small qnantities of iced water, 
were pressed between filter^paper. 

A portion of this cxystalUne substance was then reduced to fine 
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powder, and, after further carefully drying by pressure between filter- 
paper, was submitted to analysis, with the following result : — 

I. 0*4585 gram yielded 0*2180 gram CaSOi, corresponding to 
13*98 per cent, calcium. 

If. 0*2 1«0 gram yielded, on combustion with CnO, 0*0975 gram 
OH 2 and 0*1695 gram C 02 (the ash, on titration with 
N/10 HCl, was found to be pure CaCOi), corresponding to 
H = 4*95 per cent., C = 21*19 per cent. 

III. 0 2090 giam similarly yielded 0*0925 gram OB [2 and 0*1640 
gram CO 2 (the ash on titration was found to contain a 
deficiency of CO 2 amounting to 0*0027 gram, which must 
thus be deducted from the CO 2 obtained), corresponding to 
H = 4*92 per cent., C = 21 05 per cent. 
lY. 0 5835 gram lost 0*0725 gi*am on heating to 130° until con- 
stant = 12 43 per cent. H 2 O. 


Calculated for 
cahium glycerate, 
I. II. III. (CiH604)2Ca,20H,. 

Ca 13*98 — — 13*98 

C — 25*38 25*26 25*17 

H — 4*95 4*92 4*89 

O - — — 55*96 


100-00 

2 OH 2 1*2*43 — — 12*59 p.c. 


There was thus no donbt that the crystalline substance obtained 
was a calcium glycerate. In order to ascertain its optical activity, 
10 grams of the salt weie dissolved in water and made np to 100 c.c. ; 
this, on examination in the 1*984 decimetre tube, gave, at 14*4°, a 
lotation of —2*4® (sp. gr. 1*048 at 14*4°, as against water = 1*000 at 
the same tempeiature), from which can be calculated by the formula 

[a] 3 ) = 0 ^ length of tube in decimetres, \ 

Zc \cr = concentration in grams per 10 J c.c. ) 
the specific rotation. . . . [aji, = —12*09. 

As it was thought possible that perhaps this active salt might be 
mixed with some of the inactive variety, we recrystallised a portion 
of the former and again determined the specific rotation by dissolving 
1 gram of tbe salt in water and diluting to 10 c.c. ; on examination in 
tbe 200 mm. tube, a rotation of ■—2*4° was observed (temperature, 
14*0°), a result which was thus identical with the former one. 

It will be seen that this Isevorotatory calcium salt was obtained 
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from an acid liquid possessing a dextrorotatory activity, and it thus 
became of special interest to determine the rotation of the acid 
obtainable from the pure calciam salt. 2*724 grams of the salt (cor- 
responding to 2'0 grams of free glyceric acid) were decomposed with 
the calculated quantity of oxalic acid, and, after filtering off the 
calcium oxalate, the filtrate was evaporated and made up to 10 c.c. 
On examination in the 1*984 decimetre tube at 12®, this gave a 
rotation of +0*85% corresponding to a specific rotation of 
[«]d = +2*14% 

A second and equal quantity of calcium salt was similarly decom- 
posed, and the resulting acid added to the first, the total volume being, 
as before, 10 c.c. On examination in the same tube at 12'*, the rota- 
tion was found to be only +0*15”. 

This result, that the doable quantity of acid gave a much smaller 
rotation than the single, was extremely perplexing, but on again 
examining the tube containing the liquid six hours later, we found 
that the rotation had risen to +0 5® (temperature still 12®), and 
again, after 12 hours more, it was +0*5® to +0 6®. 

It appeared, therefore, not improbable that this smaller rotation 
might be due to the formation of an anhydride during evaporation, 
which then gradually underwent hydration on standing in the pre- 
sence of water. In order to test this point further, we took the above 
liquid, containing 4 grams of free acid, and dilated to 20 c.c. ; this, 
on examination, was found to give no rotation. We now divided this 
liquid into two equal parts of 10 c c. each ; one part was left at the 
ordinary temperature, and after six hours it was found to give a very 
slight rotation to the right, which had not materially changed after 
12 hours more. It was then evaporated to a syrup and further heated 
for six houi-s on the water-bath ; the residue was then extracted with 
water, but was found to be incompletely soluble, a considerable 
quantity of a white powder remaining ; this was filtered off, and the 
filtrate, after dilution to 10 c.c., was examined in the 1 984 decimetre 
tube at 12®, and gave a rotation of —3*2® ; after standing for 18 hours, 
the rotation was —3 0® (terapeiature, 11®). 

The other half (measuring 10 c.c.) of the above inactive liquid was 
first digested for Ihree and a-half hours on the water-bath, its volume 
being maintained throughout, and on then examining in the 1*984 
decimeti-e tube at 13®, it gave a rotation of +0*5®; on examining 
again, after 18 hours, it had increased to +0*65® (temperature, 12®). 

This portion was again digested for six additional hours on the 
water-bath, its bulk being maintained as before, and on then examin- 
ing at 12*5®, it gave a rotation in the same tube of +0*8®, and this 
rotation still remained unchanged after the liquid had stood in the 
tube for 12 hoars. 
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These remartable phenomena admit of a ready and consistent 
explanation. In the first place, the new glyceric acid is itself indis- 
putably dextropotary, although we cannot yet assign an exact vdlae 
for its optical activity, in consequence of the facility with which it 
] ‘asses, partially, at any rate, into an anhydride, which is strongly 
laevorotary. This relationship between the active glyceric acid and 
its anhydride is most cnnclu«dvely demonstrated by the results of the 
two above experiments, in which, on the one hand, by digesting the 
acid with water, the dextrorotation was increased, whilst by pro- 
longed heating of the acid to 100® a powerful laevorotatiou was 
obtained, and a considerable quantity of a white, insoluble body 
formed ; the latter will, in all probability, prove to be the anhydnde 
itself, whilst the Icevorotation is doubtless produced by the portion 
of this anhydride remaining in solution, and far more than counter- 
acting the feebler dextrorotation of any of tbe acid itself that may be 
present. 

This explanation also easily accounts for the apparent discord 
between the activity of the free acid obtained in the preliminary 
experiments and that in the larger subsequent experiment, the foimer 
being l«evo-, and tbe latter dextro-rotary, tbe salts in each case being, 
however, sti-ongly Isevorotary. In the preliminary experiments, the 
free acids, after being concentrated on the water-bath to the consis- 
tency of a syrup, were dilated to volume and immediately examined 
in the polarimeter; there would consequently he a considerable 
quantity of anhydride present, which, owing to its superior activity, 
would direct the rotation to the left. In the later and larger experi- 
ment, on the other hand, the solution of the free acid was carefully 
evaporated down at a low temperature in a vacunm'flask (see p. 99), 
and the tendency to anhydride-formation must thus have been reduced 
to a minimum, with the result that the liquid exhibited a veiy con- 
siderable right-handed rotation. 

The phenomena recorded above present the most perfect analogy 
to those observed by Wislicenus in his classical researches on paralac- 
tic acid {^Atmalen^ 167, 302). Wislicenns found this acid to be 
dextrorotary,* whilst its salts (zinc and calcium) were Isevorotary, 
the anhydrides again were most powerfully laevorotary, and their 
fornoiation during the evaporation of the solutions of the acid pre- 
vented any accurate determinations of the specific rotation of the 
latter being made. Wxslicenus further found that on diluting a 
solution of the acid, its dextrorotation is in the first instance 
diminibhed, and subsequently undergoes increase on standing, without, 

• Klimenho (loum. JS«w. Chem, 8oe,, 12, 17; Beilstein, Orff. Chem.^ 1, 514), 
on the other hand, gives the specific rotation of paralactic acid as —2*4^ 
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liowever, quite recovering its original value. Tliis behaviour he ex- 
plains by assuming that a hydrate, CsHbOa 4- OH2, of inferior activity 
is formed. We have also found that the new glyceric acid also has 
its activity reduced by dilution (see p. 99). 

We have more recently again fermented two large quantities, 
60 grams respectively, of calcium glycerate, and have in both cases 
again recovered the crystalline Isevorotary calcium salt from the 
fermented liquid. 

We may point out, in conclusion, that the only attempt, as far as 
we are aware, hitherto made to break up ordinary glyceric acid into 
active varieties was that of Tiewkowitsch, who, after his most success- 
ful decomposition of mandelic acid, endeavoured to apply the same 
methods to lactic and glyceric acids. By growing the mould Fenv*iU 
liiim ghmcum in a solution of ammonium glycerate, the liquid became 
Imvorotary, but beyond this, the investigation was apparently not 
pursued (Ber., 1883, 2720). 

In conclusion we may summarise the more important results we 
have obtained as follows : — 

(1.) In tbe fermentation of calcium glycerate by means of the 
BadUus etJiaceficm one half of the glyceric acid is destroyed, 
whilst the other half remains. 

(2 ) The glyceric acid so remaining after the completion of the 
fermentation is optically active, turning the plane of polari- 
sation to the right. 

(3.) The calcium and sodium salts of this active glyceric acid are, 
on the other hand, Isevorotary. 

(4.) The specific rotation of the calcium salt, (03H504)2Ga,20H2, is 
[a]D= — 12‘09. 

(5.) Solutions of the acid, on prolonged heating on the water-bath, 
yield a considerable quantity of a white, insoluble, or 
sparingly soluble substance, whilst the solution from which 
this substance has separated is powerfully Imvorotary. 

(6.) There is every reason to believe that the sparingly soluble 
substance is an anhydride, and that it is powei’fully 
lasvorotary. 

It is obvious that the acquisition of this new active acid opens out 
a wide field of interesting research in connection with the numerous 
derivatives that may be prepared from it, and to which we now pro- 
pose to give onr attention. 


Appendix. 

We have hitherto only very partially determined the specific 
properties of this active (Imvorotary) calcium glycerate ; it appears to 
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be considerably more soluble in water tban tbe inactive form, 
whilst, like the latter, it is insoluble in alcohol. 

In investigating the fermentation products of calcium glycerate as 
described in the preceding communication, we found, however, the 
calcium salt of the residual acid to be soluble in alcohol, and this 
appeared to be out of harmony with the later observation of the 
insolubility of the pure salt. It appeared, however, that the presence 
of such a large quantify of calcium chloride amongst the fermenta- 
tion products might very possibly affect the solubilities of the active 
and inactive calcium glycerates in alcohol. The following experiment 
was, therefore, made to ascertain this point : — 

0’4o gram of active and inactive calcium glycerate respectively was 
dissolved in two separate quantities of water, and to each 0*385 gram 
of calcium chloride was added; each of these two solutions was 
e\ aporated to dryness on the water-bath, and then taken up with 
alcohol (90 per cent.) ; in both cases the entire residue at first 
dissolved, but on standing about 20 minutes, precipitation commenced, 
but rather more rapidly in the case of the inactive than in that of the 
active glycerate. The alcoholic liquids were allowed to stand for 
two days and then filtered, the precipitates were dissolved off the 
filters with water, and the calcium determined in each. The follow- 
ing quantities were obtained : — 

Inactive Calcium Glycerate. Active Galdum Glycerate. 

0*0795 gram CaO, correspond- 0 0755 gram CaO, correspond- 
ing to 0 4042 gram calcium ing to 0*3856 gram calcium 
glycerate, or 90*24 per cent. glycerate, or 85*81 per cent, 
of the quantity used. of the quantity used. 

It thus appears that both the inactive and active calcium 
glycerates, and especially the latter, are appreciably soluble in 
alcohol in the presence of calcium chloride, and this partially accounts 
for the active calcium glycerate being found in the alcoholic 
solution of the fermentation products referred to, whilst the solubility 
would doubtless be considerably or even greatly increased through 
the other impurities which mubt have been present there also. 
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XIII. — OondeJisation of Acetone-phetiatiihraijiiinone. 


By G. H. Wad&worth, Associate of tlie Eoyal College of Science. 


The compoTiiid deliydracetone-plienaiitliraqTiinone (better anhydracet- 
one-phenantliraquinone) was originally prepared by Japp and Miller 
(Trans., 1885, 17) by tbe action of an e'scess of strong aqneoas 
potash on a mixture of pbenanthraqninone and acetone. The yield 
of the compound was extremely small, and with the object of pre- 
paring it in quantity, I tried to obtain it from acetone-phenanthra- 
quinone by the dehydrating action of sulphuric acid. 

50 grams acetone-phenanthraquinone were very jSnely powdered 
and gradually added to a well cooled mixture of 500 gleams of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and 500 grams of absolute alcohol, which was 
then gently heated to 45® on the water-bath. In a short time, the 
turbid liquid became cleai*, the acetone-phenanthraquinone having 
dissolved ; but on cooling, a yellowish-brown substance separated in an 
amorphous condition. The separation was complete on allowing the 
mixture to stand over night. The amorphous substance was well 
washed with alcohol, afterwards with water, and finally dried at 100®. 
Most of the impurities were got lid of by a preliminary crystallisa- 
tion from ether, the substance separating in hard, yellow cakes on 
the side of the beaker. The compound was then crystallised three 
times from benzene, after which it had a constant melting point of 
■238°. The substance is moderately soluble in benzene, from which 
it separates in hemispherical tufts of minute needles, but it is only 
sparingly soluble in glacial acetic acid, the compound having to be 
boiled for a considerable time before passing into solution. Fi*om the 
latter solvent, the compound sepamtes in obliquely truncated 
prismatic needles. Yaiious methods of applying the sulphuric acid 
have been tried, but the one described was found to give the best 
results. The I’esult of the experiment was quite different from what 
was expected, for, on analysis of the compound, figures were obtained 
agreeing with the formula OsiHjjOs, which can only be accounted for 
by supposing that 2 molecules of acetone-phenanthraquinone unite, 
with the elimination of 3 molecules of water, thus : — 


C6H4-C-OH-OHs-CO-CH3 
^ CeH4-G:0 


30U» “ OJ 4 M 22 O 3 . 


Sabstanee. Ops. OHs- 

I 0-2005 0-6276 0-0857 

n 0-2024 0-6332 0-0866 


VOL. LIX. 


I 
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The yield of substance is very small, part of the original compound 
being decomposed into pbenantbraquinone and acetone, a large 
quantity also being resinised during the reaction ; on tbis account, 
no attempt has been made to determine the constitution of the body, 
■which is probably very complex. Similar experiments -were tried 
with acetone-benzil and diacetone-phenanthraquinone. but no definite 
compounds could be isolated. 

Boyal College of Science, 

South Kensington, 


Xrr . — The Spectra of Blue and Yellow Cltlorophyll, with some 
Observations on Leaf -green. 

By W. N. H^niLLY, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Royal College of 

Science, Dublin. 

li has long been known that leaf-green is composed of at least two 
colouring matters, called blue and yellow chlorophyll, the optical pro- 
jierties of which have been separately studied (G. G. Stokes, Proc. 
Bog, Soc., 13, 144; and H. C. Sorby, ihid.„ 21, 442). Chautard made 
an elaborate study of the spectra of mixed colouring mattera of green 
vegetation (JJompt rend., 75, 76, 77) ; so also has Timiriazeff (Ann. 
Chwi. Phys. [5], 12, SoS), and lately Reinke has studied very minutely 
the specti'a of gi*een living tissues (Be?', deutscli hot. Ges., 1, 395). 
The subject has further engaged the attention of Lommel (Ann. Phys. 
Chem., 143, 568), Schonn (A7m. Phys. Cheni., 144, 166), Vogel 
(Silzungsherichte dev K. Ahademie, Mwichen, 1872, 133), Gerland, 
Wiessner, Pilhol, Liebermann, Sachsse, and many othei*s. A recent 
paper by Tschirch is published in the Trans., 1884, 45, 57. The 
most recent researches are those of Schunck (Proc. Boy. Soc. 39 
348 ; 41, 465 ; 42, 184), which deal very largely with the decomposi- 
tion product of chlorophyll called phyllocyanin. and its derivatives 
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jmd combinations with basic substances and with acids. Also 
Wollheim ( Ann. Agronum., 14, 141 — 143) has elaborately investigated 
such compounds (Abstr., 1888, 723). The colouring matters of green 
j eaves are substances of a particularly interesting character, di^t, on 
account of the connection which seems now to have been established 
between the absorption spectrum of chlorophyll and its physiological 
f auctions, and, secondly, because of the intimate relation which must 
exist between its absorption spectrum and its chemical constitution. 

While endeavouring to study the chemical constitution of chloro- 
phyll, by means of its absorption spectrum, it has been found neces- 
sarv to re-examine the substance, so as to establish the relationship 
between the visible and the ultra-violet spectra.* H. Becquerel has 
examined the action of an alcoholic solution of chlorophyll upon the 
infi*a-rsd rays, but he finds no sti'oiig band of absorption analogous to 
those in the luminous region (Ann. Ohim. Fhys. [5], 30, 40), Abney, 
moreover, by his photographic process, has also failed to find any 
infra-red band. 

The subject matter of this paper may be conveniently described 
under the following heads : — 

a. Observations on the spectra of chlorophyll contained in living 
tissues. 

h. The spectrum of the chlorophyll as seen in dried leaves. 

c. Mode of extracting] leaf-green unchanged, and sepaiating the 

bine fi*om the yellow chlorophyll. 

d. Measurements of the spectra of the chlorophylls. 

Ohservations m Living Tissues. 

In order to ascertain how far the extracted colouring matters 
differed from, or were identical with those contained in living tissues, 
a series of observations wei'e made upon green tissues, both by the 
visible and the ultra-violet spectra. In order to avoid the absorptive 
action for the ultra-violet rays which is known to be exerted by sub- 
stances other than those which constitute the cellalar tissue and the 
colouring matter of plants, it vras considered desirable to make use 
of leaves not likely to contain any vegetable acids, aromatic sub- 
stances, alkaloids, or glucosides, and, accordingly, aquatic plants were 
chosen, Anaofuzris and a filmy green sea-weed being taken as 
examples. According to Sorby, yellow chlorophyll is absent from 
green sea-weeds. As the observations on living tissues did not give 
different results with different plants, whether ferns, of which some 

• 8mce this paper was written, A. Hansen (Die JFarbstoffe des CAlorophyUs, 
IS89, p. 82} has examined the ultra-violet spectrum by Soret’s xnetliod, but only 
incompletely. 

T 2 
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six species were examined, palms, three species, or ivy, two species,, 
the character of the spectrum, as seen in the spring time, Fehrnaiy, 
March, April, and May, may be briefly stated to be as follows : — The 
thickness of one leaf or frond showed the dark band overlying B, 
with an extension, consisting of a second w^eaker and olosely-adjacent 
band, nearer the orange, and overlying C. There were no traces of a 
band in the yellow, close to D, and no indication of one in the green. 
The spectrum ended just beyond the magnesium green triplet 5. Two 
thicknesses caused the bands to be much increased in density ; there 
was no band, but only a dimness in the yellow at D ; the gi*een was 
practically unaltered, and the end of the spectrum was approached at 
1) Three and four thicknesses ti*ansmitted no trace of red, but only 
the green and part of the yellow rays, no band was observed in the 
green at all. Caie was taken that no alteration should be caused by 
exposing the colouring matter to a beam of light, concentrated by a 
lens, only the direct sun’s rays or such as were reflected from a 
mirror, being employed. The leaves and fronds were pressed between 
plates of glass. !No living green tissue of any kind was found to be 
capable of transmitting the ultra-violet rays. Ivy leaves, gathered 
in February, are so rich in green substances that even in strong sun- 
light one thickness transmitted nothing but the green rays, and 
showed no sign of any absorption band. 

The bands mentioned above are clearly shown in the diagi-ams 
representing the absorption curves of blue and yellow chlorophyll. 
The reason why the band 16 in the red is not seen distinctly, but 
only as a continuation of la, will be understood if a combination of 
the two curves is observed, as this shows the eflect of the mixed 
chlorophylls. Overlying B and C there are actually three bands, two 
belonging to the blue, and one to the yellow chlorophyll. 

A valuable abstract of a paper by Dr. Husemaiin appears in Nature. 
30, 224, for which we are indebted to Dr. 0. A. MacMunn. It is 
there stated that yellow chlorophyll shows no fluorescence and no 
absorption band in the red, statements to the contraiy being based on 
imperfect methods of separetion. I think I shall be able to show that 
a yellow chlorophyll (that is to say, a yellow substance exti acted 
from leaf-green), containing no trace of the blue chlorophyll, has a 
feeble but distinct and different band of absorption in the red, and a 
distinct fluorescence (see p. 118 and plate, p. 122). It is true that the 
band is very indistinct in an alcoholic solution, but this is by no 
means the case with the solution in benzene, if the solution be strong. 
When young leaves, gathered in the month of June from ivy, 
Virginia creeper, borage, rose trees, or blades of grass, are examined 
by sunlight, concentrated with a lens or concave mirror, the absorp- 
tion band in the red is seen to occupy the space between B and C, 
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tincl to overlie those lines, the termination of the spectrum hein^ 
about 'W'ave-length 5000. Under the concentrated rays of the snn the 
tissues and the colouring matter are soon altered. 

The Spectrum of Colouring Mattel s obtained from Dried Leaves. 

To ascertain whether leaf-green is altered by drying, observations 
were made on Anacharis dried with blotting paper and subsequently 
heated in a water-bath to 100° ; ivy leaves dried by exposure to dry 
air, and also over sulphuric acid in a vacuum ; green sea-weed dried m a 
water-oven. Perfectly pure and dry ether, expressly prepared for the 
purpose, extracted in each case a green colouring matter, which showed 
two bands of absorption, one in the orange the other in the green, which 
I have not observed in living tissues. These are, however, figured in 
the beautiful drawings by Tchirsch, illustrating Reinke’s paper 
(Ber. deutscJi. hot. Ges., 1, 14). These spectra were observed in 
leaves by means of a microspectroscope, and it is not unlikely that 
the bands were caused by an alteration in the colouring matter 
effected By exposure to intense light, but it is also possible that at the 
time of the year when the plants were examined a change had taken 
place in the colouring matter by a normal process. It appears that 
leaf-green also undergoes some chemical change when dried, even if 
the drying be effected in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature. 


Mode of DxtracUTig Leaf-green Unchanged^ and of Separating the Blue 
from the Yellow Chlorophyll, 

Solvents which are of service in separating blue and yellow chloro- 
phyll are the following : — Light petroleum, benzene, chloroform, 
alcohol with not more than 2 per cent, of water, alcohol of 50 per 
< 3 ent., and dry ether. The hydrocarbons and chloroform dissolve the 
yellow chlorophyll in preference to the blue, when the colouring 
matter is dry. When chloroform has been used to make a solution, it 
should be distilled off as soon as possible, otherwise the colouiing 
matter is apt to change in contact with air, and an absorption band 
appears in the green, the liquid becoming brownish. Turpentine 
is wholly unsuitable for the same reason, although at first the 
solution of blue and yellow chlorophylls is very brilliant. Hot 
turpentine yields a solution of an olive-green colour; on exposure 
to the air and diffused daylight, this is changed to a dull yellow, and 
finally becomes decolorised. A strong band of absorption in the 
green is seen in this solution. Other solvents of no particular 
interest are amyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, ethylene dibromide, and 
aldehyde. 
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To extract the coIoiiiTug matter, ivy leaves "were rolled into bundles 
and rasped on a bread-crumb grater, or minced finely with a knife 
on a cbopping-board. Sometimes the sbreds were steeped in cold 
water for 12 hours, whereby a good deal of a yellow or orange-yellow 
colouring matter was removed along with pectose, glucosides, and 
resin. As soon as no moie of this colour was yielded to fresh water, 
the material was squeezed between linen cloths and folds of dry 
blotting paper. The colouring matter was then extracted by tritura- 
ting with broken glass or fine quai-tz-sand in a porcelain mortar, 
together with the solvent to be used. When ivy leaves are boiled 
previous to extracting the coloui‘ing matter, and subsequent to 
washing with water, the shreds of leaf are of a dull olive-green in the 
centre and bluish at the edges. Exti*action with cold alcohol then 
gives a solution showing the absorption band in the green strong, as 
in the turpentine solution ; and no doubt the colouring matter has 
undergone a change. 

When a solution of leaf-green is made with cold alcohol of 98 per 
cent., by extracting the colour from mixed ivy leaves, either with or 
without washing, its properties are seen to be those of the iyy leaf, in 
that it absorbs nearly all the red rays and the green rays near to the 
tei*mination of the spectrum, the yellow and orange rays are dimmed, 
but the green is wholly transmitted. I prefer to extract the colour 
from the leaves immediately after mincing them, and as rapidly as 
possible, the whole of the green matter being immersed in spirit in a 
stoppered earthenware jar, and so pi*otected from air and daylight. 

To the alcoholic solution, a w’arm saturated solution of barium 
hydrate is then carefully added, until no further precipitation takes 
place, whereby a rich green precipitate is formed, leaving the solu- 
tion yellow. After filtration and repeated washing on the filter with 
water and alcohol, which latter may be boiling, some of the yellow 
colouring matter still stains the filter. This is easily removable by 
washing with either cold or boiling chloroform. After a time, the 
washings begin to run wdth a gi‘eeni6h-yellow tinge. At this stage, 
the filter may be washed with boiled alcohol, and a repetition of the 
process causes the spirit to ran through colourless. In order to 
separate the blue chlorophyll from the baryta compound, the pi*ecipi- 
tate is treated with a waim solution of boric acid in glycerin, to 
which alcohol is added, when a solution of blue chlorophyll is obtained. 
In this state it is very stable provided no acid be added to it ; a few 
minutes boiling causes no alteration in its spectrum. It exhibits only 
two absorption bands in the red, very close to each other, the less re- 
Irangible being the sharpest in definition and the most intense ; the 
spectrum ends in the blue. 

A precisely similar substance is obtained by precipitating blue 
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cliloropliyll by the addition of water to an. alcoholic solution of leaf- 
green, and shaking the liquid with benzene. In this case the benzene 
takes up the blue chlorophyll, while the yellow remains dissolved in 
the weak alcohol. This method of separation is similar to that first 
employed by Sorby. From the solution of yellow chlorophyll in weak 
alcohol, a portion of the spirit was distilled off, and the aqueous liquid 
was shaken with chlorofoim, which was separated and distilled ; the 
substance was then redissolved by treating the residue with dry ether 
or with benzene. 

A considerable quantity of a baryta compound of yellow chloro- 
phyll was foimed ; this was of course sepaiuted by filtration, and the 
colouring matter was liberated by boric acid, as in the case of the 
bluish-green substance. It was proved that boric acid did not affect 
the spectrum of the yellow substance. 

In filtering a large quantity of a strong alcoholic solution of leaf- 
green, it was noticed that there was a tendency in the yellow colouring 
matter to creep away from the blue chlorophyll. This separation of 
the two substances by the action of capillarity was promoted by using 
a filter 16 inches in diameter, and 2 inches too laige for the funnel, 
and pouring the coloured solution at once on to the filter without 
previously moistening it. By this means a separation of the yellow 
substance was obtained, and its properties were studied. The portions 
of the filter stained yellow were removed, and treated with alcohol 
or ether, and the solution so obtained was submitted to the same 
reaction which the yellow chlorophyll had been subjected to on 
a larger scale ; it was found that such treatment left it unchanged. 
Four preparations of blue chlorophyll and three of yellow chlorophyll 
were made from ivy leaves by the method described. Those specimens 
of the blue substance which I consider to be the purest were prepared 
fi*om a well purified baryta precipitate, and gave a beautiful, red 
fluorescence. Two other specimens gave, one a brown, the other a 
chocolate-coloured fluorescence. The reason of this variation was 
ascertained, and it may be here stated that the true fluorescence is red. 

The yellow chlorophyll in concentrated solutions in benzene or 
alcobol is brownish, its fluorescence is a magnificent red ; a dilute 
ethereal solution of the yellow chlorophyll was seen to change from a 
yellow to a greenish-yellow in the bottle in which it was kept during 
the period it was under examination by the spectroscope ; at last it 
became quite colourless. This specimen bad been dissolved in ether 
which was not perfectly dry, and the trace of moisture may have 
promoted the change. The following reactions of blue and yellow 
chlorophyll are to be noted. When the harium compound of blue chloro- 
phyll is treated loith an aqueous solution of boric acid, the substance 
instantly changes to a yellow colour upon boiling. 
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Agitation with hydrochloric acid and ether yields with hlne chloro- 
phyll a brownish coloration in ether, and the bine characteristic 
colour in water. With a small quantity of the chlorophyll, there 
ib no brownish coloration, and the ether remains colourless. When 
yellow chlorophyll is treated in a bimilar manner, the ethereal solu- 
tion is yellow' and the aqueous of a greyish tint. It appears, there- 
fore, that the blue chlorophyll produces the blue colour in ITr^my’s 
reaction. TThen blue and yellow chlorophyll are separately treated 
with formic acid and ether, there are produced two new substances, 
showing absorption bands in the green. 

AT. Guignet has described a method of extracting the green colour- 
ing matter from leaves, and has recorded the existence of a definite 
ciystalline compound of blue chlorophyll with sodium (fiompt, rend,, 
100, 434 J. His preparations are made in the following manner: — 
Fresh leaves of spinach ai*e treated repeatedly wnth boiling water 
containing J per cent, of soda cx*ysials ; in this way, tannin and pectose 
are removed. The residue is then strongly pressed, and digested 
with alcohol of 95 per cent. If dried leaves are extracted with light 
petroleum, and subsequently with alcohol, the products are purer. 
He states that no blue chlorophyll is yielded to light petroleum, but 
only a mixture of the yellow and colouidess matters. Finally, a small 
quantity of green colour is dissolved by the light petroleum. 

My experience of the action of light petroleum upon air-dried, 
minced ivy leaves showed that at first there was extracted only a 
yellow chlorophyll ; after a prolonged extraction a green substance 
became dissolved, and in forty-eight hours a deep-green solution was 
obtained, which showed two strong absorption bands in the green, 
and therefore did not consist of pure blue chlorophyll. The third 
extract was greenish-yellow ; it showed only two contiguous absorp- 
tion bands in the red, and a red fiuorescence characteristic of yellow 
chlorophyll when mixed with a little blue. The fourth exti-act was 
at first, as nearly as possible, colourless, but in 12 hours it became 
yellow, with a very faint, greenish tinge ; even the twelfth extract 
was yellow, and hitherto I have failed to get the solvent to remain 
colourless. The quantity of the solvent employed in this treatment 
amounted in all to at least 16 times that required to completely 
immerse the chopped dried leaves. On keeping the several extracts 
until a large accumulation should render it convenient to distil ofE the 
petroleum, the second solution of a greenish colour became bleached, 
probably by the action of light. Hence it appears that the action of 
light petroleum is not in all cases the same, and that this method is 
more conveniently applicable to the treatment of spinach than of ivy 
leaves, since the latter require to be cut up, if not minced finely. It 
was found that an alcoholic extract of fresh leaves became altered, 
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notwitlistaiidiiig that it was preserved in a bottle filled to the stopper, 
so as to leave not more than 1 or 2 c.c. of air-space in a li^e of 
liquid, and in a fortnight, although the vessel was kept in a dark 
cupboard, the rich green tint had taken somewhat of an olive tinge, 
and the bands of absorption in the yellow and green were seen to be 
strongly developed (compare Russell and Lapraik, Trans., 1882, 41, 
334). Hence it is best first to extract freshly minced leaves without 
drying and with very strong alcohol, and then to precipitate the green 
colouring matter as rapidly as convenient. It might be advantageous 
to add a little ammonia to the alcohol, in order to neutralise any add 
existing in the juices of the plant or likely to be formed by the oxida- 
tion of aldehydes. Russell and Lapraik have studied the changes in 
the chlorophyll spectrum caused by acids, &c. (loc. cit.'). 

The fresh extract of green leaves, and even that which has been 
kept for some little time, readily reduces nitrate of silver to a mirror 
when boiled in a fiask, but as the quantity of reducing substances is 
very small, the mirror is thin. Hence, we may infer that the 
aldehyde is by keeping oxidised to formic add, and that this alters 
the chlorophyll. Chlorophyll, altered by a trace of formic acid, is 
precisely like that altered by keeping. 

The ivy leaves which had been treated 16 times with light 
petroleum were allowed to stand for some weeks with that solvent. 
The liquid acquired a deep olive-green colour. It was kept all the 
time in the dark, so that light could have had no effect upon it ; air, 
too, was excluded. 


Oompa/irison of Varwus Ohhroph/yll Sjpectra. 

Wave-length measurements of the bands visible in thick and thin 
layers of the solution are given on p. 114 (A). The bottles were 
then exposed to diffused daylight for a week ; the contents of the small 
bottle lost much of the colour, and, indeed, the solution was only 
very faintly greenish in hue ; its spectrum is shown (B). 

Spectrum 0 is that of Tschiroh’s chlorophyll (Trans,, 1884, 45, 
o7). The process by which this, which was believed to be pure 
chlorophyll^ was obtained, appears to have been previously described 
by Church and the substance itself is probably a zinc compound. 
Spectrum D is that of Russell and Lapraik’s alcohol and ether-extract 
of various leaves. In spectimm A there were two bands' overlapping 
in the red, numbered la and lb ; of course, only the more refrangible 
edge of I& could be measured. 

If a careful comparison be made of these measurements, it will be 
observed that in Tschirch’s spectrum 0, band I corresponds to bands la 
and 1&, and the same remark may be applied to Russell and Lapraik’s 
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spectnun D, if allowance be made for the difference in strengtli of tbe 
solutions, and, above all, for tbe shifting of tbe bands, by reason of 
tbe solvents being different. 

Band V, wbicb bas been observed by Kranss, does not seem to have 
been measurable in tbe preparations examined by Bussell and Lapraik 
and by Tschircb. Band III in B seems to bave been destroyed by 
exposure of tbe solution to tbe light. This band appears to bave been 
present in Tscbircb’s substance, though tbe experiments of Bussell 
and Lapi*aik show that it is caused by acids, wbicb is entii*ely in 
accordance with my own observations, whether the acid be produced 
by oxidation of tbe aldehyde in the plant tissues, or in tbe chlorophyll 
extract, or whether the acid be added to tbe substance. 

Both Tschircb and Bussell and Lapraik seem to bave regarded tbe 
overlapping bands la and 16 as only one band. Band 16 appears to 
lie upon that due to yellow chlorophyll. Tschircb states that in bis 
examination of living leaves be used sun-ligbt concentrated by a lens, 
and passed tbe rays through two alum cells to intercept tbe infra-red 
spectrum, but be appears to bave overlooked tbe fact that tbe violet 
and ultra-violet luys are capable of intense chemical action, and 
therefore it is rather doubtful whether tbe colouring matter did not 
undergo some change in tbe living tissue while under observation. 

Meobsurements of tJie Spectra, of the Ohhrojphylls. 

Tbe measurements wbicb follow are those of tbe visible and of the 
ultra-violet region. Tbe spectroscope used for tbe visible rays was 
furnished with a compound prism of Grubb’s construction, capable of 
separating tbe two D lines ; tbe telescope moved on a divided arc, and 
a pointer in tbe eye-piece, shaped like one of tbe nibs of a steel pen, 
that is, with one straight and one curved edge, served to fix the 
position of tbe bands. Beadings were taken when tbe point and the 
straight vertical edge wrere no longer visible in an absorption band. 
Tbe metallic lines in fame and spai'k spectra given in tbe British 
Association Bepoi't for 1878 were employed for converting arc 
measurements into wave-lengths and oscillation frequencies. The 
ultra-violet spectra were examined by a method already described 
(Proc. Boy- Soc., 38, 1). Tbe absorption curve obtained from a 
solution in ether of colouring matter from dried Anacharis resembles 
that wbicb may be drawn from Beinke’s spectra (loo. c^^.), with tbe 
addition of a feeble extension into tbe ultra-violet, wbicb in very 
dilute solutions shows an absorption band. Specimens of blue and 
yellow chlorophyll were sepai'ately examined and absorption curves 
drawn from the measurements ; tbe solutions of tbe three specimens 
of yellow chlorophyll were not of tbe same strength, and on this 
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account, and from different solvents being used, the curves differ 
slightly.* 

It is necessary to mention that it vras proved by direct experiment 
that the solution of boiic acid in glycerine, Tvhen mixed -with an equal 
volume of alcohol, absorbed none of the ultra-violet rays less refrang- 
ible than vrave-length 2200, so that solutions, which might contain 
these substances, could not be optically affected thereby. 

Reinke (Bied. Oentr., 1884, 692—696 ; and Abstr., 1885, 48, 182) 
states that the spectra of living leaves and solutions of chlorophyll 
in alcohol were found to be somewhat different. Solutions of fresh 

The Specthuh of Blue Chloeophtll. 


Solution in Alcohol, 


Thickness 
ot layer 
ot hqoid. 

1 

1 

Description of spectrum. 

1 

1 

OsciUation- 

trequencies. 

Wave- 

lengths. 

6 mm. 1 

1 1 

Spectrum commences at 

i Teiy strong absorption band 

' 

127 

788 

! 

140—165 

714—645 


IVcak absorption band 

169—176 

589—565 


1 Spectrum ends at 

214 

467 

4jnm. 1 

Spectrum commences at 

130 

764 


Very strong absorption band 

Weaker absorption band, almost con- 
tinuous with the less ref^gible band, 

j 130—147 

719—678 


but more diffuse 

149—167 

669—637 


Very weak absorption band 

: 169—175 

589^70 


Spectrum ends at 

1 214 

465 

3 mm. 

Commencement m the red 

1 132 

763 


Strong absorption band 

TT eaker absorption band, measurements 

141—146 1 

1 709—682 


rather doubtful 

151-156 

661—645 


Spectrum ends in the blue 

215 

403 

2 mm. 

Commencement m the red 

133 

749 

1 

Absorption band 

Spectrum ends 

141—146 

218 

706—682 

1 mm. 

Commencement in the red 

134 

743 


Absorption band 

149—145 

701—686 


Termination in the blue about 

222 

450 


Rays feebly transmitted at 

306 

326 


and at 

334 

299 


This solution was diluted five times ; 2 c.c. were made up to 10 c.c. 


• Th© carve of the alcoholic solution of yellow chlorophyll is represented in the 
plate, p. 122, by a dotted Ime. 
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leaves show no flnorescence ; ordinary solntions, as is well known, do. 
Hence, he believes that the solutions change in properties by a dis- 
aggregation of the chlorophyll molecule. In the Dot. Zeit, 1885, 
Nos. 5 and 9 (also Abstr., 48, 991), he shows that the maximiim 
decolorising action of light on chlorophyll in alcohol and benzene 
lies between wave-lengths 650 — 610, between B and 0, and the next 
between 450 — 410, which measurements agree with the relative 
intensities of the two most important and persistent bands, as shown 
by my curves, and which, therefore, correspond with vibrations 
of greatest amplitude at opposite ends of the spectrum. 


Tliiekncss 
of layer 
of liquid. 

Description of bpectrum. 

OsciQation- 

frequencies. 

Ware- 

lengths. 

5 TYITin. 

Commencement in the red 

134 

743 


Absorption band 

141—144 

706—692 


Visibilitv of ravs terminates m the blue j 




rays photographed. 

208 

480 


Very faint, not continuoub 

222 

450 

4 mm. 


134 

743 


Absorption band directly overlymg 0 . . ' 

145 

689 







227 

440 



227—277 

440—361 



353 

283 

3 mm. 

Commencement in the red 

134 

743 


Absorption band at C still Tisible ...... 

145 

689 


Rays transmitted to 

227 

440 



227—251 

440 393 


Rays transmitted, weak but not continaous. 




to 

364 

274 

2 

Commencement in the red 

184 



Rays fully transmitted to 

208 

480 


Rays continuous, but weak to 

864 

274 

1 mm. 

Commencement. 

134 

■H 


Rays transmitted continuously to 

364 



Rays not continuous at 

370 



»> jj 

389 



Absorption band 

389—433 



Spectrum ends at 

433 



The solution was again diluted five times ; 2 c.c. were made up to* 
10 c.c. 
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Thictnesb 
of lajer 
of hqmd. i 

Description of spectrum. 

1 

Oscillation- 

frequencies 

TTaye- 

lengths. 

5 mm. 

Precisely the same as with 1 mm. of the 
prerions s>olution. 



4 mm. 

Commencement m the red 

134 

748 


Continuoub spectrum, strong to 

353 

1 283 


» „ weak to 

364 

274 


„ „ Ten weak to 

389 

256 


Absorption band 

Ears transmitted, but not continuous to 

389—413 

256—242 


end, at 

442 

226 

3 mm. 

Tlic spectrimi is contmuous to 

389 1 

1 256 


Much weakened; it extends to 

442 

226 

2 miu.1 

Spectrum heeomeb stronger, but is not of 


1 

1 mm. J 

normal strengtli ; it extends to ........ 

4A'I 

223 

1 


The solution was again diluted five times, and yet 1 mm. of the 
diluted solution only transmitted the ultra-violet rays feebly beyond 
:389 (256). 

The absoi-ption band seen in this solution between oscillation- 
frequencies 222 and 288, when 5 mm., 4 mm., and 3 mm. were 
examined, does not appear in the benzene solution of yellow chloro- 
phyll, but a band appears between oscillation frequencies 226 and 
246, but only at one thickness 2 mm. This might give rise to a 
suspicion that it is due to a slight admixture of blue chlorophyll with 
the yellow solution, but for the fact that, if it were, the absoi’ption 
band in the red would be visible along with it. 


The Specjkum oi; Yellow Chlorophyll. 

Solution in Alcohol. 

It must be noted that these specti*a were measured in two halves, 
1st, by the eye from A to beyond G, 2nd, by photography fi*om F to 
beyond U. In such cases where the spectrum ends at about F, and 
the photographs show no rays between F or G and H, it is evident 
that an absolution band occurs, because the visible and the photo- 
graphic specti-a overlap to a considerable extent. 
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Thickness 
of layer 
of liq[uid. 

Description of spectrum. 

Oscillation- 

frequencies. 

TTaie- 

lengtLb. 

15 nun. 

Spectrum begins in the red between A 

and B 

Yery weak absorption band, not easy to 
measure, the edges being too diffuse. 
Centre of band about C at 

139 

151 

1 

1 - 
i 

1 7in 

660 

10 mm 

Spectrum ends in the green at the B 
group, at 

193 

518 


Spectrum begins in the red 

Spectrum ends in the blue at 

139 

719 


204 

490 

n 

These are photographed spectra, and there 
is a very feeble toinsmission of some of i 
the strong bright lines. Ill-defined ab- | 
sorption band, strong ^ 

i 

193--213 

518—467 

2 mm. 

Spectrum begins at (between E and GI-) . . . . 

' Continued verv feebly to 

213 

467 


226 

440 

1 

1 Absorption band, strong 1 

226^246 

440—407 

1 mm. 

Continuous weak spectrum from near E 

208 

480 


to 

389 

256 

5 mm.*] 
4 min. 1 

This solution was diluted five times; 2 c.c. 

was made up to 10 c.c. | 

A continuous weak: spectrum to 

389 

256 

3 mm. J 
2 mm. 

Continuous spectrum weak to 

433 

231 

1 mm. 

» „ strong to 

353 

283 


„ M weak to 

442 

226 


Solutim in Alcoltoh Another ^repamPum. 


20 mm. 

Spectrum begins in the red at. .......... . 

139 

719 


“Weak absorption band 

149—152 

670—658 


Spectrum ends in the green. 

199 

502 
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The Spectrum oi YeiiLow Chlorophyll. 

Solution in Bemene, 


Thickness J 

of layer Description of spectrum, 

of liquid. 

! 

Oscillation- 1 'Wave- 
frequencies. lengths. 

15 mm. 

Red rajs commence between A and B . . . . 
■Weak absorption band from near B to C 
Tisible spectrum ends near E in the green 

139 

144—151 
, 188 

719 

694—660 

530 

5 mm.*] 

4 •ni'n'i- k 

3 mm. J 

No absorption from near B to 0 yisible. 
Rays transmitted as far as the green, but 
all beyond absorbed. 



2 mm. 

All rays beyond the green absorbed with 
the exception of certain strong Imes in 
the ultra-Tiolet. 

Absorption band from near E to near M 
Spectrum weakly transmitted &om be- 
tween K and M 

to beyond 'C 

1 

1 

188—264 

2G4 

353 

680—378 

378 

274 

1 mm. 

Reebly continuous spectrum from 

to 

This solution was diluted fi\e times; 2 c.c. 
was made up to 10 c.c. 

264 

364 

378 

274 

5 mm.1 
4 mm. > 
3 mm. J 
2 mm. 

The same effect as with 1 mm. above, the 
bpectrum increasing m strength pro- 
gressively. 

Spectrum begins feebly at 

and extends to 

313 

370 

4<57 

270 

1 mm. 

Spectrum begins a httle beyond P at. .... . 

and extends to 

This solution was diluted Hve times; 2 c.c. 
was made up to 10 c.c. 

■ 

480 

270 

5 mm.1 
4 mm. > 
3 mm.J 

The same effect as with 1 mm. above. 

■ 


2 mm. I 

1 mm. J 

Spectrum feebly visible at 

Continuous, fairly strong, from 

5» to 

208 

277 

308 

480 

361 

324 
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The Spectrum op Yellow Chlorophyll. 
Solution in JEther* 


Thickness 

of layer Description of spectrum, 

of liquid. ‘ 

Oscillation- 

frequencies. 

Wave- 

lengths. 

20 mm. 

The spectrum was the same as that 
measiired from the solution in benzene. 

Red rays begin between A and B 

Weak absorption band, from near B to 0 
Spectrum ends in the green near E at .... 

139 

144- 148 
188 

719 

694—670 
‘ 530 

5 mm. \ 
4 mm. j 

No spectrum transmitted in the f ends at 
blue, violet, or ultra-violet \ ends at 

206 

214 


3 mm. 

A faint, discontinuous spectrum, ends at . . 

221 


2 mm. 

Spectrum commences on the photographs at 

Continuation ver^ feeble to 

Absorption band from between F and G- 

to H 

Rays transmitted, but not continuously, to 

213 

226 

226—251 

307 

467 

440 

440—898 

325 

1 Tytm. 

Weak continuous spectrum to 

288 

346 


The original solution was diluted five times ; 
2 C.C. made up to 10 c.c. 



6 mm. 

4 mm. 

3 mm. 

2 mm. 

1 mm. 

The tame effect as with 1 mm. above. 

Continuous spectrum, weak to 

The batne. 

Continuous spectrum, weak to .......... 

Continuous spectrum, weak to 

288 

308 

333 

325 

324 

283 


1 

This solution was dilated five times; 2 c.c. 
made up to 10 c.c. 

1 


5 mm. 

4 mm. 

3 mm. 

2 mm. 
1mm. 

The same as with 1 mm. above. 

It 19 19 

Continuous spectrum, weak to 

The same. 

Continuous spectrum, weak to 

870 

438 

270 

231 


This solution, which origiDally was prepared with absolute alcohol, 
was of a deep yellowish-brown colour ; it was evaporated to dryness 
in a vacuum and tHken up with ether. Its brownish colour remained 
for a few days, but during examination by sunlight, it became a 
greenish-brown, later of a pale-green, and finally it became de- 
colorised. 

The yellow chlorophyll has an absorption baud in the orange-red, 
and a very powerful absorption of ail rays beyond the h group. When 

VOL. LIX. K 
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Tery ihin layers of a dilute solutiou are examined, there is a powerful 
absorption baud extending from b to K. The absorption band in the 
orange-red is different from either of those belonging to bine chloro- 
phyll, and the curves offer further evidence that the specimens of 
yellow chlorophyll were quite free from any admixture of the blue, 
because, if they had not been so, the least refrangible and most per- 
sistent abflorption band of the latter would have been visible. It is 
only the alcoholic solutions of blue and yellow chlorophyll which are 
strictly comparable, because the displacement of the bands by the 
difference in the refraction index of the solvents interferes with the 
comparison of a solution in alcohol with one in benzene or ether even 
of the same substance. But in all three spectra there is a powerful 
band of absorption extending from the 6 group to K, even in thin 
layers of a weak solution. In thick layers, no rays beyond h are trans- 
mitted. 

It will he seen that the leading characteristics of unaltered leaf-green 
are those cf blue chlorophyll^ namely, an intense absorption in the red, 
somewhat stronger even than in the violet and ulfrorviolet. 

We learn from the absorption hands that the vibrations within the 
molecule of the blue chlorophyll are both of the slowest and the 
most rapid, and that they are also of very great amplitude. 

The rays transmitted by leaf-green, namely, the yellow and green, 
are barely capable of any photochemical action either on silver salts 
or organic substances. Snch rays, therefore, are not likely to be 
effective in decomposing carbonic acid. ' 

Blue chlorophyll, judging from its chemical composition and 
its spectrum, is very probably a derivative of a benzenold hydro- 
carbon. It is certainly neither a wax, a fatty acid, a caibohydrate, 
nor an albuminoid from grain, nor, in fact, any other substance derived 
from an open chain of carbon atoms. 

It has been clearly established by the experiments of Lommel, 
Timiriazeff (Oompt, rend., 100, 861), Beinke (Bof. Zeit., 1885, Nos. 6 
and 9), Bonnier and Mangin {Compt. lend., 102, 123), and Panl Bert 
{Gompt, rend., 87, 695), that the rays absorbed by blue chlorophyll 
are those which are necessaiy to plant life, and which cause plants to 
grow; and that plants die when they can get no other daylight than 
such as has passed through a weak solution of chlorophyll. 

By Begnard (Gompt. rend., 101, 1293), and also Timiriazeff 
(Gompt. rend., 102, 686), it has been shown that outside the cell 
walls, a colourless substance derived from chlorophyll by the action 
of nascent hydrogen, chloiophyll is capable of decomposing carbonic 
acid when exposed to light. Begnard showed that even wool dyed 
with chlorophyll is capable of liberating oxygen from carbonic acid. 
It seems, therefore, that the molecule of chlorophyll, or one of its 
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transformation products, is actually capable of reducing carbonic 
acid. 

Prom the researches of Gerland and Rauwenboff, and especially 
Reinke, it is known that leaf -green contains some aldehydic substance, 
and that formic aldehyde is constantly present in li^-ing green tissues. 
As formic aldehyde is the first product when a molecule of oxygen is 
removed from carbonic acid, 

H3CO3 - O3 = H3CO, 

and as it is very easily polymerised and converted into a sugar, its 
further conversion into starch 10(H2oCi30io) by the removal of 20 mols. 
of water is easily understood by all who are familiar with the 
chemistry of the carbohydrates. Such a course of chemical change 
is not a purely speculative one, for E. Laurent has shown that the 
etiolated shoots of potatoes, when kept in the dark, can form starch 
from glycerol, and carbohydrates of the glucose and saccharose groups. 
Moreover, a glucoside has actually been separated from chlorophyll. 
Baeyer discovered a series of substances formed by the union of 
aldehydic compounds, and particularly formic aldehyde with aromatic 
derivatives of the most diverse nature (Her., 5, 1094; and 6, 220). 
I have shown the probability of the chlorophylls being aromatic 
substances, and we can thus understand how they could combine with 
formic aldehyde ; therefore it is quite intelligible how such a combina- 
tion could be split up into a sugar or starch, and chlorophyll. 

B. Sachsse snpposes that chlorophyll is the first product of the 
reduction of carbonic acid, and this is itself converted by further 
change into starch and other carbohydrates. It is difdcult to conceive 
of even the bare possibility of this, but there is no difficulty in recon- 
ciling the evidence which has led to this conclusion with facts con- 
sistent with a process which I have here sketched in ontline. 

The first step in the reduction of carbon dioxide or of carbonic 
acid, H2OO3, is a process of dissociation, for it has been observed by 
Godlewski that in a bright light an increase of carbon dioxide in the 
air, np to 8 per cent., causes a rapidity in the formation of starch 
which is fourfold the ordinary amount. In other words, the rate of 
chemical change (starch formation) appears to be a fonction of the 
intensity of the light and the pressure of the carbon dioxide, and 
inversely as the pressure of the oxygen The formation of starch under 
these conditions is a photographic process, that is to say, one 
dependent on radiant energy, acting upon carbonic acid. 

Latterly, Hansen (Abstr., 1888, 867) states that the colouring 
matter of leaves absorbs carbon dioxide, and forms an unstable com- 
pound therewith ; the absorption increases with the rise of tempera- 
ture and the pressure of the gas. He believes that ibe chlorophyll, 
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after ih has combined with the COa, bands it over to the plasma of 
the chlorophyll grains. It is, however, much more probable, on 
chemical grounds, that the compound of chlorophyll with carbon 
dioxide is entirely decomposed, first, by the elimination of oxygon, 
and secondly, by the elimination of water, so that there are succes- 
sively formed compounds of chlorophyll (1) with carbon dioxide ; 
(2) with formic aldehyde ; (3) with glucose; and finally, starch, com- 
pletely formed, is split off the molecule. 

J!TOTES. 

(1.) Accordingto Draper, Sachs, Pfeffer, and Gerland,the curve of 
assimilation is in the green and yellow. Later experiments, as, for 
instance, those of TimiriazefB, show that it is in the red overlying B. 
Paul Bert’s experiments conclusively prove that it is not in the green 
and yellow. 

(2.) When one compound enters into combination with another, the 
resulting molecule may he altogether different in its mode of vibra- 
tion, and become susceptible of decomposition by vibrations to which 
it V as previously insensible ; the evidence of this is afforded by 
organic bases and .their salts ; thus, molecular weights of para- 
toluidine and hydrochloric acid when submitted to the action of 
rays lying between the red and extreme ulti*a-violet yield a spec- 
trum which is that of the base alone, for the hydrochloric acid has 
no action on these rays ; hut when the molecules are combined, the 
spectrum is greatly modified. 

(3.) Some writers have apparently considered vibrations of great 
wave-length as vibrations of great amplitude. They are not neces- 
sarily so. Vibrations of great wave-length are slow vibrations, but 
they may be either of large or small amplitude. Amplitude is 
measui-ed by the intensify of the rays. Amplitude in the vibrations 
of a molecule is measured by the inietisity of the ahsoriMon of the 
i*ays. 

(4.) Beinke has calculated the rate of vibration of the molecule 
or of the atomic group within the molecule which causes the rtJ- 
duction of cai^bonic acid. This is an application of the method by 
which I calculated the rates of vibration of the molecules of ozone, 
benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene. Beinke’s calculations ai'c to 
some extent inaccurate, inasmuch as the absorption of the ultra* 
violet rays has not been taken into account. 

(5.) It will be recollected that accoiding to' Pringsheim the func- 
tion of chlorophyll is merely a physical one, due to its colour. It 
acts as a screen, diminishing the intensity of the light, and thereby 
the amount of oxidation in the cell (“ Researches on Ohloi'ophyll,’' 
Qianierly J, AKcr. 8ci*^ 1882, 110). If this were correct, any othei* 
green screen would answer the purpose, and best of all would be a 
solution of chlorophyll ; but it has been shown that under such pro* 
tection plants die. 

(6.) To be strictly accurate 0 should he added to the number in 
the columns headed “ oscillation-fi-equencies.” W. IST. H, 
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XV. — The Molecular Volumes of the Saturated Vapours of Benzene and 
of its Halogen BerivaMves. 

By Sydney Toung, B.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, University 
College, BiistoL 

Jn a previous paper (Trans., 55, 1889, 486), an account war given of 
determinations of the molecular volumes of benzene and of its mono- 
halogen derivatives in the liquid state, and it was pointed out that 
certain simple relations are to be observed between the boiling points, 
vapour pressures, and molecular volumes of the four substances 
fluorbenzene, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, and iodobenzene; when 
any one of these substances, however, is compared with benzene, the 
coiTesponding relations ai'o not so simple. 

Briefly recapitulated, the relations between the halogen derivatives 
of benzene are as follows : — 

1. When the foiu* substances are compared at their boiling points 
under equal pressures, these temperatures — on the absolute scale — 
and also the corresponding molecular volumes, bear a constant ratio 
to each other, whatever the pressure. 

2. The critical pressures of fluorbenzene and chlorobenzene, and in 
all pi'obability those also of bromobenzene and iodobenzene, are equal. 

3. The relations of Van der Waals, as regards “corresponding” 
temperatures, prossuros, and volumes of liquid hold good accurately 
in the case of the halogen derivatives of benzene, but since the critical 
pressures are equal, corresponding pressures are in this case equal 
pressures. 

4. A comparison of benzene and fluorbenzene showed that whereas 
at corresponding pressures the boiling points, measured on the absolute 
scale, are far from showing a constant ratio to each other, yet when 
the molecular volumes of thoso suhstancos ai'o compared either at 
corresponding tempeiutnros or at corresponding px’ossures, the ratios 
of the volumes are nearly constant, thongh tho two methods of com- 
parison are not equivalent and necessarily give somewhat different 
results. 

It has been pointed out by Professor Orme Massou (P7w7, Mag,^ 
November, 1890) that when the halogen derivatives of similar hydro- 
carbons are compared together at their boiling points under normal 
pressure, their molecular volumes bear the same ratio to each other as 
the boiling points (expressed on the absolute scale), but that inorganic 
compounds, even when closely related, do not, as a rule, exhibit such 
simple relations. 
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In a short paper published in the same number of tbe VliiL 
(p. 423), I showed that Orme Masson’s isolation is really a special ca^e 
of a more general one which should be applicable to till substances if 
the generalisations of Van der Waals were strictly true. This rela- 
tion may be expressed as follows : — The molecular volumes of any 
two substances, both in the liquid state and as saturated vapour, at 
their boiling points under “ corresponding *’ pressures should ht* 
directly proportional to their absolute critical temperatures and in- 
^ersely proportional to their ciitical pressures ; or 

Z _ T 

V here V and V' are the molecular volumes of the liquids, v and v' 
the molecular volumes of their saturated vapours, T and tho absolute 
critical temperatures, and p and jp' the critical pressures. 

When the critical pressures are equal (as in the case of the halogen 
derivatives of benzene, and possibly also of some of the groups of 
halogen compounds cited by Orme Masson), coii*esponding pi*cssures 
become equal pressures, and we then have the simple law ; — Tho 
molecular volumes of the members of any group of chemically related 
compowds whose critical pressures ai*e equal, measured at their boil- 
ing points under any equal pressure, are directly proportional to their 
ab^lute critical temperatures, and therefore to their absolute boiling 
points under any equal pressures; or 

Y _ ,1 _ T 

T " 7 ““ T' 

The wider generalisation appears to be approximately true for tho 
liquid state for nearly related substances whose critical i)rchsures arc 
different ; in the case of benzene and fluorbenzeue, for instauco, tho 
difference between the observed and calculated molecular volumes is 
lexy little over 1 per cent., but considerable differences are in soino 
cases to be observed when the substances are not closely related, mid 
even when the higher alcohols are compared with methyl alcohol. 

The experimental work described in the present paper was under- 
t iken in order to find whether the relations which have been shown 
to hold good for the molecular volumes of the liquids are also appli- 
cable to those of the saturated vapours. 

The method employed was that leoently deRcribed to the Society 
(this vol., p, 87), hut, as the molecular volumes of the liquids had 
already been carefally determined, it was only necessary to measure 
the volume of liquid and of saturated vapour at each temperatuin 
when the whole tube was heated. 
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The ratio of the specific volume of the saturated vapour to thafc of 
the liouid at any temperature is given by the equation 




Yr 

Va-V'T* 


where is the true volume of liquid, supposing all vapour to be con- 
densed, and Ye and Y't are the observed 'volumes of saturated vapour 
and of liquid. The values of Yj. were calculated fiom the molecular 
volumes pieviou&ly deteimined. 

The observed values of Y't were mapped and curves drawn through 
the points ; the values read from these curves, which differed, how- 
ever, very slightly from the observed values, were employed in the 
calculations. 

The specific volumes of the saturated vapour are given by the 
equation X S l, where Si is the specific volume of the liquid 

at T°. The molecular volumes of the saturated vapours = Vi= Msr, 
where M is the molecular weight of the substance. 

Before describing the results obtained, it may be well to point out 
the chief sources of eiTor which are likely to occur. 

1. JSrravs of Reading . — Since in the formula vt = .. "the 

volume ratio and therefore the molecular volume depends on the 
difference between two volumes of liquid Yq and Y'^, any small erior 
in the deteimination of either of these values will introduce a re- 
latively large error in the calculated value of the molecular volume. 
It is impoi’taut, therefore, to find what accuracy iu reading has 
usually been attained, and to get some ide’a of the influence of the 
eium'S of reading on the molecular volumes. 

A fair test of the accuracy attained is afforded by the determinations 
of the Wi ights of the various quantities of liquid employed, for the 
weights wei*e calculated in each case from the results of volume read- 
ings at several different tomporatui'es, and therefore the differences 
of the individual values from the means affoi*d the required data. 
There ai*e in all 47 readings, giviiiqj nine weight determinations. The 
differences of the individual weight determinations from the mean 
values correspond to errors in reading of volume, and these eiTors ax‘e 
tabulated below. 


Number of readings. 
] 

1 

5 

40 


TabXiB I. 

Errors in reading, 
between 0*16 and 0*2 mm. 
„ 0*1 „ 0*15 

„ 0 05 „ 0*1 

less than 0 5 mm. 


99 
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It mil be seen, therefore, that the error of an individual i^eading is 
rarely so great as 0*1 ’mm. 

In the tables of results, I have given in each case the pei*contag(‘ 
error in the molecular volume corresponding to an error o£ O'l mm. in 
the reading of the volume of liquid. These columns aro headed K lu 
the tables. Errors in the calibration of the tubes and in the previous 
determinations of the molecular volumes of the liquids would similarly 
affect the values of the molecular volumes of the saturated vapours. 

I! feet of Air (yr permanent Gas in Tube , — ^Although the amount of 
saturated vapour in a given space is theoretically independent of the 
presence or absence of a permanent, indifferent gas, yet, in practice, 
there can be no doubt that the presence of such a gis docs influonco 
the results, inasmuch as it increases the time that elapses before the 
space above the liquid becomes completely saturated with vapour. To 
take an extreme case, suppose that the whole tube is at first at a 
constant temperature, t**, at which the vapour pressure of the liquid is 
extremely small and }iractically negligible ; and that tlio tube is then 
raised to a much higher temperature, T°. Vapour will be evolved 
from the surface of the liquid, and, the tube being veiy narrow, tho 
air will be dHven forward and will occupy the upper part of the tube, 
the effect being at first the same as if thtj tube were shortened. The 
amonnt of vapour evolved will therefore be too small, and if readings 
are taken too quickly, the observed volume of liquid, V't, will bo too 
great. In course of time, the air will diffuse through the vapour, 
and if there were no other disturbing factor a correct result would 
finally be obtained ; bnt if saturated, or nearly saturated, vapour bo 
allowed to remain for a considerable time at a constant tempemturc, 
there is danger of condensation taking place to a slight extent on tho 
walls of the tube, and I have observed that the presence o£ a per- 
manent gas tends to cause such coudensation. Any variations of toin- 
perature, even if veiy minute, would iuci-ease this danger. 

It is, therefore, of great importance that air should bo expelled 
from the tube as completely as possible; and, in fact, ouo sot of 
observations was rendered inaccurate owing to tho incomploto 
expulsion of air. Moreover, bromobenzene appears to undergo 
slight decomposition at temperatures above 240® or 250®, a small 
amount of permanent gas being formed; and it was found that 
whereas up to 240® the readings of volume became constant almost 
immediately, at higher temperatures the alteration of volume 
did not cease until the tube had been kept at a constant temperature 
for from 10 to 20 minutes. The determinations of the molecular 
volumes of the saturated vapour of bromobenzene above 250® are also 
irregular and obviously inaccurate, a slight deviation from the ourvo 
being noticeable even at 250®. 
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Effect of Impurify of Jacketing Vapour , — If tlie substance employed 
to heat the tube were impure, the temperature of its vapour would 
bo higher at the bottom than at the top of the tube. Such a differ- 
ence of temperature, even if very slight, would cause evaporation of 
liquid in the volume tube and condensation in the upper part of the 
tube. This would make it quite impossible to obtain accurate 
results, but errors due to this cause could hardly fail to be detected, 
and they were certainly absent from my results. 

Two tubes were employed in these experiments : in the first. A, the 
volume of saturated vapour was from 8 to 12 times as great as that 
of the liquid ; in the second, B, the volume of saturated vapour was 
about twice as great as that of the liquid. The volumes of liquid 
were read at 0° and at two or throe temperatures between 8° and 15°, 
and, after correction, when necessary, for the small amount of sub- 
stance present as saturated vapour, the weights wei*e calculated from 
the known moleculai* volumes of the liquid at the observed tempera- . 
tares. The weight determinations are given in the table below. 


Substanoo. 

Tube. 

Temp. 

Yolumc of 
liquid. 

Holeculur 

volume. 

■Weight. 

Fluorbenzene.. .. 

M 

0-0'’ 

•2000 

91*54 

*2093 



85 

•2020 

92*45 

*2093 



XI *1 

*2025 

92 ^73 

•2092 



12*3 

•2028 

92*85 

•2093 

„ .... 

■ 

14*5 

•2032 

98-08 

•2091 


■ 




Mean. . *20924 

Fluorbenzcnc .... 



•38(59 

91-64 

•4050 




•3915 

92 65 

■4018 

tt .... 

■ 

■|K|| 

•3^.524 

92-82 

•4060 

• 

■ 




Mean. • *40493 

Chlorobenzene . . . 


BIS 

■IMS 

300*18 

•2067 

• i 


8*25 

■1846 

100*27 

•2066 

II • « « « 


10-7 

■1850 

300*51 

•2065 

II » e • • 


11 *2 

■1851 

100*66 

•2066 

» •• • 


13-4 

■1866 

100*77 

•2066 






Mean.. *20660 

Chlorobenzene . . . 

B 

0-0® 

■8681 

99*48 

•4152 

}, . • • . 


10*8 

■8730 

100*50 

•4153 

»> • • • • 


11*7 

■3722 

100*68 

•4152 

„ .... 


12*8 

■8784 

300*70 

•4160 

» • * • 


14*0 

■8784 

100*81 

•4156 






Meim.. ■41680* 


* The obscrvatioxi at 12'8^ was omitted in caloulafing the mean weight. 
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Substance. 

Tube. 

Temp. 

Volume of 
hquid. 

Molecular 

volume. 

■Weight. 

Bromobenzene . . . 

A 

0-0° 

•2408 

102*90 

•3666 

» 

. . . • 


9*55 

•2430 

108-76 

•3667 

s» 

. . • • 


11-7 

•2432 

103*96 

•8663 

)) 

. . . . 


12*2 

•2433 

104*00 

•3663 

9* 



18-7 

•2433 

104-18 

•3662 

9) 

. . . . 


14-75 

•2487 

104*23 

•3662 

9> 

.. .. 


15*35 

•2439 

104*30 

•8662 







Mean. • *36635 

Bromobenzene . . . 

B 

0-0“ 

•3395 

102*90 

•6167 

99 



8*8 

•3422 

103-69 

•5168 

99 

. . . 


12*5 

•3434 

104*04 

■6169 

99 

.... 


14-5 

•3440 

104*21 

•6169 







Mean.* *51682 

loJobenzene 


A 

6-0“ 

•1870 

109-76 

-3466 

9) 



6*7 

•1870 

109*90 

•3461 

9 * 



7*6 

•1872 

109-98 

•3463 

99 



8*2 

•1872 

110-03 

•8161 




9*3 

•1874 

110-18 

•3462 

99 



9*8 

•1875 

110-17 

•3463 

99 



9*8 

•1876 

110-17 

•3464 

99 

• • • • 

1 

10*6 

•1878 

110-25 

■S464 







Ileati.. •34630 

Benzene . . . 


A 

0*0° 

•1892 

86-48 

•1708 

99 • • • 



7'3 

•1907 

87-23 

■1702 

99 •• • 

• • • « 

1 

11-3 

•1918 

87-67 

■1708 

99 • * • 

.... 


13 *4 

•1921 

87-88 

•1702 

99 • • • 

.... 


14*6 

•1923 

87-99 

•1701 







Moan.. •17022 

Benzene .. .. 


B 

0*0° 

‘33C3 

86-48 

•3027 

99 • . • . 



6*9 

•3394 

87-19 

•3030 

91 •••• 



9*5 

‘3403 

87-46 

•3029 

99 • • •• 



10*6 

•3407 

87-67 

•3028 

99 • . 



12*0 

•3413 

87-73 

■3028 


1 





Mean. « *30284 


The actual determinations of the moleculai' volumes of the 
saturated vapours are given in the following tables. The data given 
are — 


T- The temperature of the tube. 

Vc. The observed volume of vapour. 

Vt. The true volume of liquid, supposing all vapour to be con- 
densed. These values were calculated from the known 
specific volumes of the liquids. 
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The observed volume of liquid. 

'i'x. The ratio of the speciiic volume of saturated vapour to that of 
liquid at T®. 

The molecular volume of the saturated vapour at T®. 

E. The percentage error corresponding to a hypothetical error of 
O'l mm. in the reading of volume. 


Vc- 

Vt. 

n 

rrc. 

®T. 

E. 

C.C. 

c.c. 

■■ 

c.e. 

p.c. 


Fluorbexxzene. Tube A. 


80 

2-3374 

•2204 

•2133 

329*0 

33200 

3-1 

90 

2-3377 

•2?34. 

•2138 

244-0 

21900 

2-3 

100 

2-3333 

•220G 

•2139 

18A-0 

19100 

1-8 

110 

2-3393 

•2299 

•2132 

140-0 

14730 

1*3 

120 

2-3418 

■2355 

•2117 

107-5 

115110 

1-0 

130 

2-3418 

•2374 

•2093 

83-5 

9070 

0-8 

140 

2-3490 

*2114 

•2038 

66-0 

7290 

0-6 

150 

2-3344 

•2456 

•2010 

52-8 

6940 

0*3 


Fluorbouzeuo. Tube B, 


130 

•8883 

•4594 

M486 

82-30 

8940 

8-5 

140 

•8839 

•4672 

•4534 

64-10 

7080 

2-7 

150 

•8794 

•4763 

*4582 

51 -40 

5780 

2-2 

160 

•8749 

•4841 

•4631 

41-70 

4770 

1-8 

170 

•8704 

•4936 

•4080 

34-00 

3970 

1-5 

380 

•8669 

•6038 

•4 28 

27*96 

3330 

1 2 

190 

■8621 

•6153 

•4770 

22-50 

2745 

1-0 

200 

■8383 

•6277 

•4811 

18 -42 

2300 

0-8 

210 

‘8348 

•6413 

•4849 

15 -10 

1035 

0*7 

220 

•8519 

•6378 

•4882 

12 *33 

162G 

0*6 

230 

*8501 

•6765 

•^>03 

9 -98 

1359 

0-5 

210 

•8192 

•69h6 

•4916 

8-09 

1141 

0-4 

230 1 

•8503 

•6228 

•4908 

6-44 

949 

0*3 

260 

•8348 1 

•6366 

•mm 

6-03 

781 

0-2 

270 

•8681 

•7067 

•4731 

3-74 

G24 

0 2 

275 

■8838 1 

•7414 

•4582 

3-12 

517 -5 

0-1 

280 

•9172 1 

•7891 

•4219 

2-52 

470*2 

0-1 


Ohlorobenzcno. Tube A. 


130 

2*4297 

•2090 

•2015 

289-0 

33000 

2*6 

140 

2-4303 

•2123 

•2017 

225 *0 

26000 

2*0 

150 

2*4312 

■2162 

•2015 

177 -0 

20700 

1-6 

160 

2 -4328 

•2179 

•200G 

141*0 

16600 

1*3 

170 

2-4351 

■2208 

•1990 

112 -0 

13400 

1*0 

180 

2-4380 

•2239 

•1968 

90-0 

10900 

0*8 

190 

2-4417 

•2272 

■1938 

73*1 

9020 

0*6 

200 

2*4464 

•2307 

•1897 

69 *7 

7480 

0*6 

210 

2-4529 

•2844 

•1839 

48*6 

6180 

0*4 
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Tc, 

Vt. 


rr. 

■■ 

E. 



nn 

■■ 

p.c. 


Clilorobenzene. Tube B. 


160 

•9050 

•4381 

‘4317 

141*00 

16700 

5*9 

170 

•9010 

•4439 

•4360 

114-00 

13700 

4-9 

ISO 

•8971 

•4501 

•4403 

91-00 

11100 

3*9 

190 

•8931 

•4567 

•4416 

74-00 

9100 

3-2 

200 

•8892 

*4637 

•4489 

60*00 

7500 

2-6 

210 

•8853 

•4712 

•4531 

49-00 

6200 

2-1 

220 

•8816 

•4790 

•4572 

40 50 

5250 

1*7 

231 

•8777 

•4875 

•4614 

33 -60 

4430 

1-5 

240 

•8740 

•1968 

‘4654 

27 *80 

3740 

1-2 

250 

•8705 

■5068 

•4693 

23-20 

3180 

1-0 

260 

•8674 

•5179 

•4727 

19-20 

2f>80 

0-8 

270 

•8645 

•5301 

•4759 

15*95 

2280 

0-7 

276 

•8631 

•53 59 

•1772 

14-45 

2100 

0-7 

260 

•8622 

•5410 

•4786 

13-18 

1 1938 

0-6 


Bromobenzene. Tube A. 


160 

2 •2580 

•2819 

170 

2 -2978 

•2S52 

180 

2-2980 

•2886 

190 

2*2987 

•29*22 

200 

2-3000 

•2960 

210 

2-3015 

•3.K)0 

220 

2-3039 

*3042 

230 

2-3071 

*3087 

210 

2-3115 

•3134 


•2726 

247*0 

20800 

2*4 

•2735 

196*0 

23900 

1-9 

2740 

167 -0 

19400 

1-5 

•2710 

126*0 

15800 

1 2 

•2734. 

102 0 

12900 

1*0 

2725 

88*7 

10700 

0-8 

2708 

69-0 

8970 

0*7 

26S3 

57*1 

7540 

0*5 

2615 

47-3 

6330 

0*4 


Bromobenzene, Tube B. 


190 

•9511 

•4123 

200 

•9479 

•4176 

210 

*9447 

‘4232 

220 

*9414 

•4292 

230 

•9383 

•4354 

24J 

•9355 

•4421 

250 

•9330 

•4491 

260 

•9308 

*4569 

270 

•9290 

•4653 

280 

•9272 

•4746 


•4049 

129*0 

10100 

5*1 

:4085 

104-0 

13200 

4*2 

•4120 

81 0 

10800 

3*4 

■4157 

70-0 

9070 

2*8 

•4191 

67-5 

7600 

2-3 

•42-23 

47-2 

6330 

1*0 

•4251 

38-9 

5290 

X'6 

•4276 

31 *8 

4100 

1*3 

•4*298 

20 ‘2 

3700 

1*1 

•4319 

21 -7 

3120 

0*0 


lodobenzene. Tube A. 


190 

2-8736 

•2214 

200 

2-3759 

•2239 

210 

2-8766 

•2264 

220 

2-3779 

•2290 

230 

2-8796 

•2317 

240 

2-8818 

•2345 

250 

2-8845 

•2375 

260 

2-3885 

•2407 

2:0 

2-89.i2 

•2441 

280 

2-8937 

•2478 


•2124 

264*0 

34300 

2*5 

-2127 

212 0 

27900 

1*9 

•2126 

172*0 

22900 

1*6 

•2121 

341*0 

18900 

1*3 

•2111 

116*5 

15700 

1*1 

•2097 

96*0 

13200 

0*9 

•2074 

79*2 

11050 

0*7 

•2041 

65*3 

9230 

0*6 

•2000 

54*3 

7780 

0*5 

•1952 

45-6 

6640 

0*4 
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Vc. 


— 


®T. 

E. 

c.o. 

IBII 


c.c. 

p.c. 


Benzene. Tube A. 


80 

2*8875 

*2000 

■2010 

298*0 

28500 

2*8 

90 

2*8881 

*2118 

*2012 

225 0 

21800 

2 0 

100 

2*3894 

*2148 

•2007 

169*0 

16600 

1*6 

110 

2*3910 

*2180 

*3995 

329 0 

12900 

1*2 

120 

2 '3938 

•2214 

•1975 

100 0 

10100 

0*9 

130 

2*3972 

*2249 

■1947 

79*4 

8160 

0*7 

140 

2*4021 

•2288 

*1903 

62*7 

65^0 

0*6 

150 

2*4082 

‘2328 

•1851 

50*5 

5370 

0*5 


Benzene. Tube B. 


140 

•9153 

•4070 

•3926 

63 *60 

6650 

2*6 

150 

•9119 

•4142 

-3963 

50*00 

5420 

2*1 

160 

■9086 

•4213 

*3999 

42*10 

4560 

1*8 

170 

•9057 

•4296 

*4032 

34*30 

3790 

1*4 

180 

•9031 

*4383 

•4061 

27 *90 

3110 

1*2 

190 

•9011 

*4481 

•4085 

22*70 

2620 

1*0 

200 

*8997 

*4583 

•4102 

18 65 

210.3 

0*8 

210 

•89S9 

•4703 

•4113 

15*23 

1812 

0*6 

220 

•8989 

*4838 

•4117 

12-47 

1550 

0 5 

230 

•9003 

•4994 

*4107 

10 -IS 

1303 

0*4 

240 

*9038 

*6176 

•4075 

8-21 

1092 

0*3 

250 

•9107 

•5399 

•4000 

6-55 

909 

0-2 

260 

*9229 

•568^1 

-3890 

6-14 

7.81 

0*2 

270 

9494 

•6076 

•3629 

3-88 

606 

0*2 

276 

*9727 

•6341. 

•3397 

8-80 

538 

0*1 

279*63 

1 0117 

•6676 

•3009 

2 -70 

473 

0*1 


The molecular yolumes of saturated vapour do not lend themselves 
to graphical representation; but the logarithms of those values, 
mapped against the temporatux*e, give serviceable curves. These 
wore accordingly drawn, and the smoothed values for each 10® read 
off. They are given in the following table : — 
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Molecular Voltmies of Saturated Vapours from Curves, 


Temp 

Eluor- 

benzene. 

1 Cliloro- 
1 benzene. 

Bromo- 

benzene. 

lodo- 

benzene 

Benzene. 

80“ 

33200 

_ 


r -- 

28600 

90 

25000 

— 

— 

— 

21800 

100 

19000 

— 

— 

— 

16800 

110 j 

14700 

— 

— 

— 

12900 

120 

11500 

— 

— 

— 

10200 

130 

9080 

32900 

— 

— 

8180 

140 

7250 

26000 

! — 

— 

6630 

150 

5860 

20800 

— 

— 

5420 

160 

4810 

16600 

29800 

— 

4490 

170 

3970 

13500 

23900 

— 

3730 

180 

329) 

11000 

19400 

— 

3130 

190 

2740 

9050 

15800 

33b00 

2615 

200 

2290 

7480 

13000 

27800 

2105 

210 

1928 

6210 

10800 

22900 

1850 

220 

1622 

5230 

8950 

19000 

1532 

230 

1361 

4410 

7530 


1302 

240 

1140 

3740 

6310 


1091 

250 

950 

8170 

5350 


910 

260 

781 

2690 

457U 

9260 

630 

270 

624 

22S0 

3900 

7810 

705 

280 

471 

1940 

1 

3300 

6620 

469 


These values agree very well with those observed with the excep- 
tion of the volumes of bromobenzene at temperatures above 250'’, 
These were inaccurate, for reasons already stated (p. 128), and tho 
curve above 250® was therefore extrapolated. The error at 280^ 
amounts to 5’5 per cent. 

The molecular volumes of the saturated vapours at the boiling 
points of the substances under “ corresponding ” pressure«t (wliich, 
for the halogen derivatives, are equal pressures) were then lead from 
the curves, and are given in the following table : — 
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From previous results uitli the liquids j diiect readings. 
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The ratios of the molecular volumes at corresponding pressures 
are given in the table below. 


Bontios of Molecular Volumes of Serrated Vapours at OorrespoTbding 

Presbures. 


Pressures. 

Ratios. 

QQ 

O 

o -y 
bo $ 

.3 t 

3 s 

Benzene. 

o'Ca 

op 

Old 

M ’|3si 

Op 

P 

1 

& 

o” 

OlO 

o"|c? 

n 

1000 

1073 

1*105 

1*145 

1*235 

1-033 

1*120 

1-080 

0-925 

1500 

1610 

1*123 


1-270 

1-035 

1 130 

1*005 

0 925 

, 2000 

2146 

1*135 


1*280 


1*130 

1*090 

0-930 

3000 

3220 

1*145 

1-195 

1*295 

1*045 

1-180 

1-085 

0*945 

4000 

4293 

1*145 


1*295 

1*045 

1*130 

1*080 

0*965 

5000 

5366 

1*140 

1-193 

— 

1*045 

— 

— 

0-935 

6000 

6439 


L-195 

— 


— 

— 

0*055 

8000 

8586 

1-14S 


— 


— 

— 

0*065 

10000 

10732 

1*140 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0*965 

12000 

12S79 

1*130 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0-955 

15000 

16098 

— 

— 


— 


— 



0*945 

20000 

21464 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

- — 

0-945 

25000 

2683L 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



ESTil 

30000 

82197 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



0*945 

33J12 

3G893 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0*940 

Mean ratios .. 

1*140 

1*195 

1*290 

1*046 

1*130 

1*085 

0*049 


With the exception of the comparisons at the lowest pressures, 
it is evident that the molecular volumes of the saturated vapours 
bear an approximately constant ratio to each otha* at all corre* 
spending pressures. In calculating the mean ratios, the results at 
loOO and 1500 mm, have been omitted on account of the relatively 
large errors involved in their determinations. 

It has been abeady pointed out that if Yan der Waals’ gener- 
alisations were strictly true, the following relation should hold 
good : — 

Y V T'p' 

Or in the case of the halogen derivatives of benzene, the critical 
pressures of which are equal, the simpler relation 

Y _ t? _ T 
Y' 

In the following table, the mean ratios of the observed molecular 
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volames, both of the liquids V/V' and of the saturated vapours u/y', 
are compared with those calculated from the above formulae. In the 
case of the halogen derivatives, the ratios T/T' are the mean ratios of 
the boiling points (on the absolute scale) at equal pressures. For 
benzene and duorbenzene, the absolute critical temperatures ai*e taken. 


Substances compared. 

1 

T p' 
t’jp * 

Mean ratios of molecular 
volumes at correspoudmg 
pressures. 

Liquids. 

Saturated vapours. 

C«H5Cl/0,HiF 

1-1308 


1-1241 

1*140 

05 H 5 Br/C 5 H 5 F 

1*1974 

— 

1-1800 

1*193 

CeFIsT/CeHsF 

1-2881 

— 

1-2773 

1-290 

OeffsBr/CeUsCl 

1-0589 

— 

l*040fc 

1*046 

C,TT6t/C,H,Ul 

1 *1394 

— 

1-1359 

1*130 

C6HfiI/Ce,H5Br 

1-0760 

— 

1 -0834 

1-085 

C,U,/C,U,b’ 


0-9351 

0-9435 

0-919 


It will be seen that the three ratios are in each case approximately 
equal, the greatest differences being between the ratios of the 
molecular volumes of liquid and saturated vapour in the first com- 
parison, and between the ratio of the molecular volumes of the 
saturated vapour and the value T/T' X p'lp in the last. Both these 
differences arc, however, under 1’5 per cent. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that — ^assuming the txruth 
of Van der Waals’ generalisations^ — the ratio of tlie actual density 
of the saturated vapour to the theoretical density molecular 
weight) Rh()uld be the same for all stable substances at their boil- 
ing points under corresponding pressures. 

For the vapour density of a sabstance is the ratio of its wnight to 
that of the same volume of hydrogen at the same tompei'ature and 
pressure; and if for any saturated vapour the volume taken (in c.c.) 
is the moleculai* volume (v), thou the weight of substance will be its 
molecular weight M (in grams). Calling the boiling point on the 
absolute scale T and the pressure we have 

M 

Density of saturated vapour = 

0-0000896 X « X ^ X 

and since the theoretical vapour density = M/2, the ratio of the 
actual to the theoretical vapour density will be 

2x760 ^T_^T 

0*0000896 X 273 vp ^ vp 
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For any other sabstance at its boiling point under the corresponding 
pressure jp', the ratio of the actual to the theoretical vapour density 

rp/ 

is R' = 0 -7-7- 
vp 

But it has been already shown that for any two substances at 
corresponding pressures p and p’ 


V 

V 


T p 
T' 'p 


= Bw ■— 1 or 


T T' 

— =-— • therefore R = R^ 
rp vp 


As this is a very convenient method of comparing the saturated 
vapours of different substances/ £ have calculated the densities of the 
saturated vapours at the “ coi responding ” pressures which have 
already served as the basis of comparison, and also the ratios to the 
theoretical vapour densities. 

The results are given in the table (p. 138) : — 

At pressui*cs above 1500 mm. there is a x^markably close agree- 
ment between the four halogen derivatives : the lai^ger differences in 
the ratios at the lowest pressures may be duo, in part at any rate, to 
errors of experiment. With regard to benzene and fluorbenzene, the 
general agreement throughout, even including the direct observations 
at the critical points, is very striking ; the differences, however, which 
reach a maximum of nearly 4 per cent, at a pressure of 8000 mm., 
cannot be explained by experimental errora, and are certainly real. 

The results obtained may be summarised as follow : — 

1. The molecular volumes of the saturated vapoui*s of benzene and 
its halogen derivatives bear an approximately constant ratio to each 
other at all “ corresponding ” prassures. 

2. The molecular volumes of the saturated vapours of these sub- 
stances at their boiling points under ** corresponding ” pressures are, 
appi*oximately, directly pi*oportional to theii* absolute critical tempera- 
tures, and inversely pi'oportional to thoii* critical prassures. 

3. The ratios of tbe actual densities of the saturated vapours (com- 
pared with hydiH^gon at the same tempexatnre and pressure) to tho 
normal vapour densities (^molecular weight) are approximately eqnal 
for these substances at their boiling points under coiTespondiug ’* 
pre.ssures. 

4. The critical pressures of the halogen derivatives being equal, 
“ corresponding ” pressoz*es are equal pressures. For these substances 
the deviations from constancy ai'e small, and may be due to errors of 
experiment. In the compaxisons of benzene with ffuorbenzene, how- 
ever, the deviations, though not very greats are cei'tainly not entirely 
due to experimental error. 

The first two relations have already been found to hold for the 
molecular volumes of the liquids. 
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XVI. — The Action of Ammonia and of Metlvylamine on the 03fylep{de7is. 


By Felix Klingema™, Ph.D., and W. F. Latcock, Ph.T). 


The constitution of tbe so-called oxylepidens discovered by Zinin has 
been settled of late by the researches of Magnanini and Angeli 
(Ber., 22, 858), and of Japp and Xlingemann (Trans., 1890, 6(55), 
Magnanini and Angeli have found that “ acicular oxylepiden ** has 
CeHs-CZZC-CeHs 


the constitution 


ojas-Co 6 o-o.H5’ 


and it may, therefore, be called 


dibenzoyls tilbene. It is changed by heating into “ tabular oxy- 
lepiden,** which, according to Japp and Klingemann, is to be regarded 

as tetraphenylcrotolactone, 


in this 


\/ 

O 


paper, employ, in place of Zinin’s provisional names, ‘‘acicular 
oxylepiden ** and “ tabular oxylepiden,” the systematic appellations 
dihenzoylstilbene and tetraphenylcrotolactone. 


Part I. — Theoretical. 

Japp and Xlingemann have pointed out the striking analogy 
between a^-dibenzoylcinnaniene and dibenzoylstilbene. Both com- 
pounds are changed into anhydrides of 7 -ketonic acids by heating, 
the former yielding triphenylci’otolactone, the latter tetraphenyl- 
crotolactone. By the action of alcoholic ammonia on a/?-dibonzoyl- 
cinnamene, the same authors obtained a compound of tlie loamula 
CtaHnNO, which on heating is changed into an isomoiido As the 
latter is also produced by the action of alcoholic ammonia on t ri phenyl - 
crotolactone, in this case without the formation of auy intermediate 
product, they assigned to it the constitution of a lactam of benzoyl- 
diphenylpropionic acid. Methylamine acts in a slightly dilfoi*ent 
way; with a^-dibenzoylcinnamene^ it yields, at once, tho methylated 
lactam of benzoyldiphenylpropionic acid, whilst with rriphenylcroto- 
laotone, it forms at first an additive compound, the methylamide of 
the same acid, which on heating parts with the elements of water and 
yields the methylated lactam. 

In order to show that the great analogy existing between a) 9 -di- 
benzoylciunamene and dibenzoylstilbene also holds good in their 
behaviour towards ammonia and primary amines, we have made expe- 
riments with this object and have found that in this case also the 
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parallelism of the reactions of the two unsatai*ated 7 -dikctono& is 
nearly complete. 

By the action of alcoholic ammonia on dibenzoylstilbeno, two com- 
pounds are obtained of the formula CaHH 2 iKO, melting at 180 — 182° 
and at 206 — 207° respectively. The one of lower melting point is 
changed by heating into the higher melting modification, and the 
latter is also obtained by the action of alcoholic ammonia on 
tetraphenylcrotolactone. 

Methylamine reacts with dibenzoylstilbene with elimination of 
water, forming the methyl-substituted lactam of benzoyltriphenyl- 
propionic acid. Tetraphenylcrotolactone unites directly with methyl- 
amine, yielding the methylamide of benzoyltriphenylpropionic acid. 
This methylamide, when ^stilled in a vacuum, parts with water, and 
yields the methylated lactam of bcnzoylti'iphenylpropionic acid. The 
two preparations oE this lactam obtained by these processes show 
slight differences in melting point and solubility; their crystal- 
lographical properties also seem quite different. We do not, how- 
ever, regard them as chemically different compounds, but only as 
dimorphic modifications of the same compound; wo have the more 
reason to suppose this view to be correct as the alkyl-substituted 
lactams of benzoyldiphcnylpropionic acid also very frequently exhibit 
polymorphism. 

As regards the constitution of these compounds, we think it 
most probable that the ammonia derivative melting at 206 — 207° 
and the methylated lactam ai'e to be regarded as corresponding com- 
pounds, the constitution of which may be represented by the 
formulae 


O-OeHs 

00 0-0,H, 

\/ 

NH 

Aninionia derivstiro 
Cm. p. 206—207^. 


, (0,H5).C- 

bo 


-Q-CeH, 
(U 


O-OoH. 

Mothyliiniino dmva<i\c 
(m. p. 158° and 101°). 


Wo adopt for these compounds the same nomenclature as that used 
by Japp and Klingemann for the corresponding derivatives of iri- 
phenylcrotolactone. Thus the ammonia derivative would be S-tZ?- 
phmylAi^-phmyVpyrrJioloTie and the methylamine derivative 1 -me- 
thyUB^diifJien/yl~4i : ^•’phenyl^pyrrholone. 

The addititve compound of tetraphenylcrotolactone and methyl- 
amine is to be regarded as the methylamide of benzoyltriphenyl- 
propionic acid. The constitution of 7 -keLonic acids has lately been the 
subject of much discussion. Whilst they are generally believed to bo 
true acids, Bredt has suggested (Annalen^ 256,314) that in many cases 

Ti 2 
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they react as if they had the constitation of 7-hydroxylactoues. In the 
case of Icevulinic acid, he has shown that the chloride, the cyanide, and 
the acetyl compound of this acid react with phenylhydrassine with 
elimination of hydrogen chloride, hydrogen cyanide, and acetic acid 
respectively, forming the hydrazide of phenylhydrazonelssvnlinio acid. 
This leads him to consider these three compounds as derivatives of 
OH CH “CH 

the 7-hydroxy lactone ^ which the hydi*oxyl group 

is replaced by the acid radical. Should Bredt’s view be correct our 
methylamide would have the constitution — 

CeH. GHCC«H,)-0(06H5). 

"^0 00 

whilst if we regard 7-ketonic acids as true acids, the constitution of 
the same compound would be expressed by the formula 

O6H5*OO-OHCO6H0-O(O6H5)2-OO-]ra:-OH3. 

The last formula seems to express better the properly the com- 
pound has of yielding methyltetraphenylpyrrholone with elimination 
of water when subjected to a high temperature. 


Bart II. — Expirimentao. 

Action of Alcoholic Ammonia on Dibenzoyhtilbene, 

Dibenzoylstilbene was heated in a sealed tube with a large excess 
of alcoholic ammonia at 200® for five hours. On standing, the 
solution deposited small, square plates, and the addition of water to the 
mother liquor from these pi'oduced a voluminous yellow precipitate*. 
The plates were recrystallised several times from alcohol ; after tho 
second recrystallisation, they melted constantly at 206—207®, and 
were of a pale-yellow colour ; 4 grams of the crystals wore obtaino<l 
from 20 grams of dibenzoylstilbene. Analysis showed that tho coni'* 
pound has the formula OasHgilNO. Its formation is expressed by the* 
equation 

O28H20O2 “h bfJds = O^HgiHO -f- H2O. 

1. 0-2187 gram substance gave 0-6971 gram OOa and 0-1087 gnini 

H2O. 

IT. 0-1178 gram substance gave 9*02 c.c. dry H at 17® and 
298 mm. 
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Calculated for 


Found. 



'w/gt 

/ 

s 

£ 

11. 

028 • • • 

... 336 

86-82 

86-92 

— 

H 21 . • . 

... 21 

5-43 

6-62 


N 

. . . . 14 

3-6-2 

— 

3-56 

0 .... 

.... 16 

4-13 

— 

— 


387 

100-00 




The yellow precipitate from the mother liquors was dried on filter 
paper and was divided by fractional crystallisation from benzene into 
two portions melting at 185 — 190® and at 178 — ISO® i*espectively. The 
former consisted mainly of the substance described above ciystallising 
in plates ; the latter was purified by repeated recrystallisation from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum, and finally from benzene 
alone. The pure substance separates fi*om this solvent in hard crusts 
of yellow, prismatic crystals melting at 180 — 182®. Analysis shows 
it to be an isomeride of the substance described above. 


I. 0'1475 gram substance gave 0*4707 giam CO* and 0*0788 
gram H^O. 

IT. 0*1798 gram substance gave 0*5725 gram CO* and 0*0905 
gi*ajn HaO. 


III. 0*1352 gram substance gave s 


I" dry H + HO 9*02 o.c. at 19® 
and 407 mm, 

dry Bf 902 c.c. at 19*5® and 
890 mm. 


Calculated for 


Found. 



OaHjiNO. 



T. 

IL 

III. 


f 

• • . . tlSG 

\ 

c« 

86-82 


86-83 

— 

H« 

.... 21 

6-43 

.V66 

5-59 

— 

isr 

.... 14 

3-62 

- - 

— 

4-10 

0 

. . . . 1(5 

4-13 

— 

— 

— 


387 

100-00 





By heating this stibstanco to 310®, it is changed into the modification 
of higher melting point ; we heated a specimen of the pure sub- 
stance in a bath of diphenylamine vapour for about ten minutes, and 
recrystallised the fused substance from alcohol ; it separated in square 
plates melting at 206®. In spite of the rather deep yellow colour of 
the compound, we analysed it, as the small amount at our disposal 
rendered further purification impossible. 
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L 0-1123 gram satstanoe gave 0-3697 gram 00» and 0-0577 gi-am 


lEsO* 

11. 0-0998 gram snbstance gave J 


dry N H-NO 9-02 o.o. at 21® anci 
291 mm. 

dry N 9*02 c.c. at 21® and 
274 mm. 


Calculated for 
OjsHsiNO. 

A 


Cj8 336 86-82 

Hfli 21 5-43 

N 14 3-62 

O 16 4-13 


387 100-00 


Found. 

iT^. 
87-35 — 

6-70 — 

— 3-91 


This compound corresponds with dibenzoylcinnamenimide, obtained 
by Japp and Klingemann by mixing the alcoholic solutions of 
ammonia and dibenzoylcinnamene. It is converted by heating into 
the lactam of benzoyldiphenylpropionic acid (triphenylpyrrholono). 
In the same way our compound, which we will call dibenzoyl- 
stilbenimide, on heating yields the lactam of benzoyltriphenyl- 
propionic acid (tetraphenylpyrrholone). That the compound melting 
at 207° has really the constitution of tetraphenylpyrrholone is shown 
by the following reaction. 

Aebum of Alcoholic Ammonia on Teiraphenylcrotolactone. — Tetra- 
phenylcrotolactone was heated with an excess of alcoholic ammonia 
for four hours at 200°. The solution on cooling deposited a sub- 
stance crystallising in square plates. After repeated crystallisation 
from alcohol, the melting point became constant at 206 — ^207°. This 
substance was identical in every respect with the higher molting sub- 
stance obtained from alcoholic ammonia and dibenzoylstilbonc. It 
has the formula CaaNailTO, and is therefore formed according to the 
equation 


fCcH*)20— C-CeHs 
CO C-CfiHs 
\/ 

0 


+ nh. 


(O.HO2C— C-OeH* 
CO C-C.H, 
\/ 

NH 


H,0. 


The systematic name would be B-di^hmyl-4 : b^pJimyljfyrrJiolofie, 
The yield is very satisfactory. On anaylsis, it gave the following 
results : — 

I. 0*1444 gram substance gave 0*4611 gram CO* and 0 0707 
gram H 2 O. 
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II- 0’2505 ^ram substance gave 0 7968 gram COj and 0*1166 
gram H^O, 


III. 0*1113 gram substance gave 


TV. 0*1176 gram substance gave < 


drjN- + ]SrO 9 02 c.c.at 19*5° 
and 270 mm. 

dry IT 9 02 c.c. at 19*5® and 
266 mm. 

dry NT + 1^0 9*02 c.c. at 16® 
and 314 Tnm, 

dry IT 9*02 c.c. at 16° and 


L 290 mm. 


Calculated for 
C3JH31NO. 




C» 336 86-82 

H„ 21 6-13 

N 14 3-62 

0 16 4 13 


387 UK) 00 


Found. 

* ^ 

1 ir. III. IV. 

87-08 85-74 — — 

5-44 5-17 — — 

_ _ 3-34 8-61 


jRedvdion of Tefraphenyljpyrrliolone, — 3*8 grams of tbe compound 
were dissolved in boiling amyl alcohol and reduced with 4 grama of 
sodium. After agitating with water to remove the alkali, the amyl 
alcohol was boiled off, at first at the ordinary pi*essure, then in a 
vacuum on the water-bath. The bi-own, cr^sralline residue was re- 
crystallised thrice from alcohol, and was thus obtained in the form of 
slender, light-brown needles, melting at 237®. Analysis showed the 
compound to have the formula C^sHasNO. 


I. 0*1860 gram substance gave 0*5870 gram COa and 0*1004 
gram H 2 O. 

IL 0*1611 gram substance gave 0*6092 gram CO 2 and 0*0868 
gram H 2 O. 


III. 0*1177 gram substance gave < 


•dry N + NO 9*02 c.c. at 19 6® 
and SOO mm. 

dry N 9*02 c.c. at 19*6° and 




L 

286 mm. 




Cilculatod for 


Found. 



CjbH^NO. 

/ ^ 

L 

II. 

ID. 

c» 

.... 836 

86-38 

86*07 

85*93 

— 



. . . . 23 

5-91 

6*99 

5*96 

— 

N 

.... 14 

8-60 

— 

_ 

3*46 

0 

. . . , 16 

4-11 


_ 

— 


389 lOO 00 
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This componiid is formed, therefore, from tetraphenylpyrrholoTie 
by the addition of 2 atoms of hydrogen. It is to be regarded as a 
Z-dijphenyh^ : 6~pheiiyl^yrrhoUdone, having the constitution 

CH-CaH, 

CO oh-Csh; 


Action of Methylamine on Dihenzoylstilbene. 

Six grams of dibenzoylstilbene were heated in a sealed tube with an 
excess of alcoholic methylamine for two hours to 200®. From the 
concentrated solution, a yellow, crystalline compound separated ou 
standing. This was recrystallised fi'om alcohol, and separated from 
the concentrated solution in tufts of light-brown needles melting at 
157°, The yield was good, 4*3 grams of lecrystalli&ed substance 
being obtained, and 1 gram of less pure substance from the mother 
liquors. As this specimen did not give sufficiently sharp hgurcs 
ou analysis, it was once more reeiy stall ised first from a mixture 
of benzene and light petieleum, from which it separated in yellow 
nodules, and then from boiling alcohol, from whicii it crystallised 
in small, thin plates of an asymmetrical shape ; the colour was a very 
pale yellow, and it melted at 161®, Analysis showed that the com- 
pound had the formula O 29 HJ 3 NO. It had consequently been foimed 
according to the equation 

OaaHaoOi 4- NHa-CHs = CssHsabTO 4- H,0. 

I. 0-2194 gram substance gave 0-6966 gram CO 2 and 0-1127 gram 

rdry IT + NO 9-02 c.c. at 22-5° 
II. 0*1297 gram substance gaveJ 

I dry N 9*02 c.c. at 22-6® and 
L 350 mm. 


Calculated for Found, 

CssHagNO. , ^ 


^ r ' s I. H. 

C 39 348 86-78 86-46 — 

H 33 23 5-74 6-70 — 

^ 14 3*49 — 376 

0 16 3-99 — _ 


401 100-00 

It is fairly soluble in boiling alcohol, extremely so in cold benzene, 
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and readily in carbon bisnlpbide ; fi*om the last solvent, it separates 
iu yellow, well-shaped, tabular crystals. 


Action of Methylamine on TetrapJi&nylcrotolcLcione. 


12'6 grams of tetraphenylcrotolactone were heated with an excess 
of alcoholic methylamine for one hour at 100°. A crystallised pro- 
duct was obtained. This was extracted with boiling alcohol, which 
dissolved the greater part of it, leaving 3 5 grams of a sparingly 
soluble compound undissolved. The alcoholic solution deposited 
7 grams of a crystallised product, which was again treated with 
alcohol. 6*7 grams of the sparingly soluble compound was left, the 
rest separating from the filtered solution in plates melting at 134®.'* 
This soluble compound was therefore only unchanged tetraplienyl- 
crotolactone. The sparingly soluble compound was recrystallised 
from boiling glacial acetic acid, from which it separated in small, 
lustrous plates of a triclinic shape melting at 260° ; by repeated re- 
crystallisation, the melting point was i*aised to 267®. In a second 
experiment also, we found that a great part of the tetraphenylcroto- 
lactone was left unchanged, although a fair excess of methylamine 
had been used, and the reaction had been carried on at 150®. Analysis 
gave figures agreeing with the formula of an additive compound of 
methylamine and tetraphenylcrotolactone. 

I. 0 2285 gram substance gave 0 692 li gram OO 2 and 0*1214 gram 
HsO. 

II. 0*2044 gram substance gave 0 6222 gram CO^and 0*1105 gram 
H.O. 


III. 0 1435 gram substance gave 


"diy H + NO 9*02 c.c, at 22° 
and 367 mm. 
dry N 9*02 c.c. at 22° and 334 
mm. 


Oalotilatod for 


Found. 



. * 

f. 

TI 

III. 

C39 

... 348 

83-06 

82 03 

83*02 

— 

H26 

.... 25 

6-97 

5-90 

6*00 

— 

K 

. . . . 14 

3-34 

— 

— 

3 36 

^^8 •••*.. 

.... 32 

7-64 

— 

— 

•— 


419 

100-00 





We regard this compound as the methylaraide of benzoyltripheityl- 
propionic acid^ having probably the constitution 

C6Hs-CO*OH(05H5)-0(06H,)a-00-NH-OH8. 


** A qualitative teat showed the absence of nitrogen. 
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In a perfectly analogous manner, ti'iplienylcrotolactone and methyl- 
amine yield the methylamide of benzoyldiphenylpropionic acid. The 
physical properties of the two compounds are, however, remarkably 
different ; whilst the latter is a compound of a comparatively low 
melting point (loG®) and readily soluble in most solvents, our new 
methylamide is distinspiished by its high melting point (267®), and 
by being very sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol and even iu acetic 
acid. 


BisUllatwn of Benaoyl TripJienyJ^ropicmethyla^ 

This compound is much more stable under the influence of heat 
than the corre'^ponding derivative of triphenylcrotolactone. Even 
when heated for several minutes in a bath of diphenylamine vapour, 
it is quite unchanged. A specimen ti'eated in this way gave on 
analysis the following figures : — 

Calculated for CaJEasNOa, C. . . . 88*05 H . . . . 6*97 

I’ouud, 0 82-90 H.... 6*31 


To decompose it, it was found necessary to d’stil it in an Anschutz 
flask on a graphite-bath under diminished pressure. The distillate 
consisted of water and a solid red substance ; the latter was dissolved 
in alcohol, and as the compound did not separate spontaneously the 
crystallisation was started by rubbing the sides of the beaker with a 
glass rod. It then crystallised out in transparent, pale yellow nodules 
melting at 158®. The composition of the compound is expi'essed by 
the formula C 29 H 23 NO. Its formation may be represented by the 
equation 


(CeHOaC CH-C6H5 

CO CO-CeEs 

\ 

NH 


(CA)*0— O-OcH. 

00 0*0, Ht 

\/ 

IT 


H,0. 


61I1 


I. 0-1437 gram substance gave 0-4565 gi-amCO* and 0-0734 gram 

IT. 0-1638 gram substance gave 0-6176 gram OO 2 and 0-0836 gi-am 
£[ 20 . 

f dry N + NO 9*02 c.c. at 20® and 
336 mm. 


m. 0*1371 gram substance gave< 


dry N 9*02 c.c. at 20® and 
319 mm. 
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Calculated for 


Found. 


CgoHaNO. 

t 

* ^ 



> 

I. 

ir. III. 

Coo 

. . , . 348 

80-78 

86-63 

86-18 — 

H., 

. . . . 23 

6-74 

5-67 

5-07 — 

K 

. . . . 14 

3*49 

— 

— 8-31 

0 

IG 

3-99 

— 

— _ 


401 

lOO-uO 




This compound would, therefore, be called l-methyl-S’-diphenyl-. 
4 : b’phenylpyrroholone. 

In order to compare it with the compound CaoH^bTO obtained from 
dibenzoyl&tilbene and methylamine, which we consider to have the 
same constitution, it was recrystallised first from benzene, from which 
it separates in long, prismatic crystils, and then from ciirbon bi- 
sulphide; it is by no means readily soluble in the latter, and separates 
from it in long needles melting at 158'^. Mr. Tutton had the kindness 
to examine the crystallographical properties of both preparations, and 
although, owing to the striation of the faces, he could not obtain very 
satisfactory results, liis examination also tends to show that they are 
different. The compound melting at 161® appears to be rhombic, the 
tabular crystals showing the rings in the centre well. Tho compound 
melting at 168° appears to consist of mouoclinic prisms. At any rate, 
the habit and the fa(*es are quite diffcL*ent from those of the compound 
melting at 161°. Howevei*, as we have already pointed out in the 
theoretical part of this paper, we believe that both forms have the 
same constitution, and that they are only dimorphic modifications of 
the same compound. We also tried to convert the higher melting 
modification into that of lower melting point by distilling it in a 
^acuulu, but owing to the very small amount at our dis 2 >osal we could 
nob can-y out this reaction successfully. 

Tho reactiou between dibcuzoylsbilbene and phenylhydrazine has 
been studied by one of us, and will bo published in a short time 
Also the investigation of bonzoylphonylpi*opionic acid (dcsylacetic 
acid) has been taken up, and the lactam of this acid (diphenyl- 
pyrrholono) and other derivatives have been prepared. 

We are very much indebted to Dr. Japp for several valuable sug- 
gestions, and take this oppoi-tunity of thanking him for his assistance. 
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XVIL— CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORIES OK 
THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Some Derivatives of Pijpermiyl^ 

By Fredeeick M. Perkin. 

During an investigation on ttie constitution of berbeiino, wbicb was 
undertaken by my brother (Trans., 1890, 57, 992), a oomponnd, 
CioHgNOj, was obtained, the detennination of the constitution of 
which was of the ntmost importance in assigning the coiTOct formula 
to the alkaloid. 

A ^^refnl examination of the substance showed that ic was thci 
anhydride of an amidoethylpiperonylcarbox^ lie acid, but foi‘ a long 
time no proof of the exact jiosition of the atoms in the side chains 
could be obtained, and both the following formulae equally well ac- 
counted for the reactions of the substance : — 


I. 


CH.<O>0A<®=;^“ 


II. 


OH.<o>C6H.< 


00 -NH 

oh/Oh; 


Several methods were employed in order to discriminate between 
these two, before it was ultimately shown that formula II was the 
correct expression of the constitution of the compound, and, amongst 
others, a number of experiments were made with the object of pre- 
paring this substance synthetically from piperonal, A short account 
of these I beg now to lay before the Society. 

Lorenz (Ber., 13, 757) has shown that piperonal, wlieu digested 
with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, is readily converted into 

piperonylacr 7 lic acid, CHs<q>O.Hs'OH:OH-OOOH. This acid waH, 
I found, readily acted on by nitric acid, yielding a mononitro-acid, 

ch,<§>c^»(no2)-ch:oh-oooh. 

On treating nitropiperoual with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, I obtained an acid which was identical with that obtained 
by the nitration of piperonylacrylic acid, and as Liebermann and 
Faber (Rer., 23, 1566) bave lately shown that the nitro-gionp in 
nitropiperonal is in the ortho-position to the aldehyde group, it there- 
fore follows that the nitro-acid from piperonylacrylic acid must 
contain the nitro-group in the ortho-position to the acrylic acid 
group, and that the acid has, therefore, one of the two following 
formtilae : — 
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cir 



I. 

NOs 

-CHICII-COOH, 


TI. 


CHf/ 


/\s 


\o- 


U- 


cn:cn*cooH. 

NO 2 


The nitro-acid, on redaction witli ferrous hydrate, yields the cor- 

O NH 

responding amido-acid, CHi<Q>CoH 2 <[Qjg'®Qj|;,QQQ]g[ hut reduc- 
tion with zinc or tin and hydrochloric acid convei*ts the nitro-acid 
into ethylamidopiperonyl-ft’-carboxylic anhydride, CioH«)NOj, thus: — 


CH,<^C3»<q3-oh.cooh ~ 

OH,<g>C.H,<™:^°_ + SHA 

This interesting substance is isomeric with w-amidoethylpiperoii}!- 
carboxylic anhydride obtained from beiberiiie; the former is a 
derivative of quinoline, the latter is the corresponding isoquinoliuc 
derivative. 

In addition to these exporiinents, the behaviour of pi^eronylacrylic 
acid with bromine was carefully investigated. 

When submitted to the action of bromine vapour, this acid readily 
takes up 4 atoms of bromine, with evolntion of hydrogen bromide, 
yielding a tetrabromo-acid, which very probably has tho formula 

CBi-,<g>C6Ha-CHBr-0nBrC00H. 


This tetrabromo-acid is readily decomposed by boiling with alcoholic 
potash, with formation of a variety of products which could ho sepa- 
I'ated only with gi'oat difficulty. Four products wore ultimately 
isolated, but two of these could not he obtained in a state of perfect 
purity. 

Tliese products appear, however, to have the following formulas : — 
I. II. 

CBr,<o>0«H3-OBr:CH-OOOH. CBr,<o>C*^«‘OI^-OBrOOOH. 

jB-Tribromopiperonylacrylic acid, a-TribroinopipoTonjlaerjilio acid. 


III. 

OBr,<o>0»H3-0,H,Br. 

Tnhromopiperonylcthylene, 


IV. 

CBr,<o>0*H^*OH:CHs. 

Pibpomopiperonylcthylcne. 


The formation of these substances will be readily understood from 
the following equations : — 
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I. CBr,<2>C.H»-0HBr-CHBr-COOH + 3KOH = 

CBr.<Q>C*H/C3*H,Br + KBi* + K.CO. -i- 21IjO. 

IT. 2CBr,<Q>C6Hj-CHBrOHBr-OOOH + 4KOH 
= CBri<2>CJB[.-OBr;CH-COOK + 
CBr,<o>C.HyCH:CBr*COOK + 2KBr + 4H.O. 

In the formation of the substance represented by formula T, it is 
obvious that the alcoholic potash emiilojed in the reaction must havc‘ 
acted as a reducing agent, thus : — 

CBri<o>C<3:i*CHBrCHBrOOOH + 4KOH + 

= CBr.<o>C‘H,-CH;CHi + 2KBr + K,CO, + 311,0. 

Exneriments on the action of potassium cyanide on pipcroiial \\ei(‘ 
hIno instituted, and the i*esalt shovied that a substance was formed 
which proved to be related to pipeional exactly as benzom is to 
benzaldehjde. This compound, for w'hich I propose the name oc 
]»iperonylom, is formed according to the equation 

2CHJ<g>CJS[«•COH=CH,<Q>C,H,•CO•CH^O^)•aH,<o>CH,. 

When warmed with nita'ic acid, in is ^eTy readily oxidised, but as 
yet the corresponding di ketone has nob been i&olatcd. Expcrmieiiis 
on this point are in pi*ogre'»s. 


Fipejmylaerylie Aoid, CHa<§>0»Hy0H:CH-C00H. 

This acid was first obtained by Loienz (Ber , 13, 757). In pi'epai*- 
ing considerable quantities of it, 1 have found the following method 
to give good results. 

20 gi'ams of piperonaJ, 24 grams of acetic anhydiide, and 14 grams 
of fused sodium acetate are heated m a parafiBn-bath to gentle tailing 
lor 7 hoiu's using a reflux condenser. The product, which solidifies 
completely on cooling, was melted and poured into cold water, boiled 
with excess of dilate potassium hydrate, and the cold solution of the 
potassium salt freed from a quantity of an oily substance by extract- 
ing t\\ice with ether. The alkaline solution, on the addition of 
hj drochloric acid, deposited a grej ish precipitate ; this Vi as collected, 
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■w-aslied with water, dried, and rocrystallitied from glacial acetic 
acid. 

In this way, the acid was readily obtained pure in the foimof small, 
almost colourless needles. The analysis gave the following numbci's, 
agreeing w^ith the formula of piperonylacrylic acid : — 

0*1847 gram of substance gave 0*4237 gi*ain CO 2 and 0*0711 gram 


H2O. 

Theory for 

C10HSO4. Found. 

C 02*44 per cent. 62*55 per cent. 

H 4*16 „ 4*25 


This acid exhibited the properties ascribed to it by Lorenz, wiili 
the exception that the sample prepared by me Lad a melting point 
of 238®, whereas Lorenz gives 232®. 

The ethereal solution of the oil obtained as described above was 
evaporated and ihe residue distilled in a vacnuni ; a colourless oil 
then passed over, which solidified on cooling to a mass of crystals 
melting at 37®, and showed all the pi'opei’ties of piperonal. 


ActUm of Nitric Acid on J^iperonjjlaci'ylic Acid. 

Nitropiperonylacrylh Ackl, CHs<§>0,Hi(lTOa)*OH;CE[>COOH, 

Tn studying this interesting action, 2 grams of pnro piperouyl- 
acrylic acid was gi'ound up as finely as possible and added, in small 
quantities at a time, to 10 grams of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*46), the 
whole being w^ell cooled with ice and salt duinng the operation. At 
first, the acid appeared to dissolve, but, as the addition proceeded, it 
remained suspended in the liquid, the i*esiiltiug product being a thin, 
3 ’ellow paste. 1'his was thrown on to ieo, the yollow, floceiilent 
precipitate which separated collected, washtsl well with water, dried 
on a porous plate, and extniete<l once or twice with small (luantitios 
of boiling alcohol. In tliis way, abyo pmlnel present in the precipi- 
tate was readily separated from the inononitro-acid, the former being 
moderatel}* soluble in boiling alcohol, whilst the mononitro-acid is 
spai’ingly soluble. Tho i»esidtial crude niononitro-acitl was further 
purified by recry stall isatiou from boiling glacial acetic acid, from 
which it was deposited on cooling in biilliant, yellow plates. The 
analysis gave the following results : — 

0*1223 gram substance gave 0*2256 gram OO 2 and 0*0360 gram 

H2O. 

0*2118 gi*am sahstance gave 11*4 o.o, nitrogen j i = 16®; bar. 
=: 756 mui. 
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Theory for 

CioHyNOb, Found. 


0 50*63 50*30 

H 2*9.5 3*27 

K 6*90 6*24 


Wheu heated in a capillary tube, mononitropiperonylaciylic acid 
decomposes completely and becomes quite black at 240°, s > that no 
definite melting point could be obtained. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, benzene, and chloroform ; almost insoluble in water, carbon 
bisulphide, and light petroleum. It dissolves readily in boiling acetic 
acid ; and, on cooling, separates out again almost completely in the 
form of thin, yellow plates. The acid is also readily soluble in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, giving an oi*ange-ooloured solution ; it is 
repx*ecipitated in yellow flocks on the addition of water. 


Salis of Mononitrojiiperonylaci*yliG Acid, 

Silver SaU^ CioHeNOaAg. — ^In order to prepare this salt, about 
2 grams of the pure acid was dissolved in a slight excess of ammonia 
and placed in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuiic acid, until free from 
excess of ammonia ; two or three drops of dilute nitrate of silver 
solution were added, the precipitate removed by filtration, and the 
filtmte precipitated by excess of nitrate of silver solution. The 
dirty-brown silver salt thus obtained was collected, well washed with 
water, dried at 100 % and analysed with the following result : — 

I. 0*2421 gram substance gave 03110 gram COj and 0*0435 
gram H^O. 

0*1666 gi*am substance gave 0*0518 gram silvei*. 

II. 0*2421 g3‘am substance gave 0*0763 gram silver. 

Fouml. 

Theory for * 

ChoHeNOflAg. 1. 11. 


0 34*88 36*03 — 

H 1*74 1*99 — 

Ag 31*39 31*09 31*51 


This silver salt appears to he slightly soluble in water; when 
rapidly heated, it deflagrates somewhat violently. 

Sodium Salt^ OioHeNOeN’a —In preparing this salt, the pure acid 
was suspended in water, and dilute sodium hydrate solution added 
drop by drop, nntil all the acid had dissolved. The dark reddish- 
brown solution thus obtained was concentrated on a water- bath, and 
allowed to stani for some hours. The crystals which separated wore 
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collected, dtaiued on a piece of porous plate, dissolved in a little 
water, and the solution digested with, freshly-ignited animal charcoal 
and filtered. The solution, on standing, deposited the pure salt as a 
pale yellow, crystalline powder. The salt, on diying, at 100®, lost 
considerably in weight, and became opaque ; it, therefore, contains 
v/ater of crystallisation, the amount of which was not determined. 

The analysis of the salt gave the following numbers : — 

0’2800 gram substance, heated with sulphuric acid, gave 0*0r7(> 
gram ISTaaSOi. 

Theory for 

OioHeNOgNa. Found. 

Na 8*88 per cent. 8*98 per cant. 

The sodium salt is readily soluble in water. The yellow solution 
shows the following behaviour with^ reagents. 

Lead acetate, a yellowish- white, flocculent precipitate, almost in- 
soluble in water. 

Copper sulphate, a bright-green precipitate, very sparingly soluble 
in water. 

Barium chloride gives a pale-yellow, crystalline precipitate, readily 
soluble in water ; ou cooling, it crystallises out in beautiful, deep- 
yellow, feathery needles. 

Calcium chlo^ride, a yellow, semi-crystalline precipitate, readily 
soluble in water, separating on cooling in well-formed, inici*oscopic 
prisms. 

During the preparation of niti*opipei‘onyIacrylic acid, a small 
quantity of a bye product is formed, which is readily separated from 
the nitro-a(dd by means of alcohol. The alcoholic extract, on evaporn 
tion, deposits the now substance in tbe form of fine, bx*own needles 
which, after repeated recrystallisation from alcohol, are readily ob- 
tained pure. 

As this substance is cxti^emely explosive, the greatest care had to 
be taken in conducting the analysis, it being necessary to mix it 
intimately with large quantities of powdei*ed oxide of copper. 

The following results were obtained on analysis ; — 

I. 0*2138 erram substance gave 0*2066 gram CO2 and 0*0374 gram 

H2O. 

0*1962 gram substance gave 16 c.c. nitrogen; t =: 11°; bar. 

= 750 mm. 

II. 0*1098 gram substance gave 0*1077 gram CO4 and 0*0241 gram 

H.0 
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Found. 

^ ^ 11. 

Q 26*44 26*75 per cent. 

H 3*94 2*43 

:sr 9*50 


No cine lias as yet been obtained to tlie constitution of this remark- 
able substance. 

Methyl NitropijperonyJacr^Jate, CH2'^q^C 6H2(N02)*CH.CH’C00CH , 
and Ethyl Nitropipeiwiylacrylnfe, 
ch3<o>06H,(no,)-ch:ch-cooc,H5. 

In order to prepai*e tlie metbyl salt of mononitropiporonjdnfT^^lii* 
acid, the pure monouitro-acid was mixed with a considerable excess ol 
methyl alcohol, the solution satui*ated with hydrogen chloride, and the 
product heated to boiling for an hour in a flask connoeled with a 
reflux apparatus. Dui'ing this opei*ation the greater pait of the atdd 
dissolved, giving a brownish solution ; this was filtered from nndis- 
solved matter, allowed to cool, and the pale-yellow crystals wiiieh 
separated collected, washed with a little alcohol, spi*ead on a poreiis 
plate, and reorystallised from alcohol. The needle-shaped crystals 
thus obtained gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*1508 gram of substance gave 0*2914 gi*am CO 2 and 0*0553 gi’nm 


H2O. 

Theory for 

CnHgNOs. Found. 

C 52*68 per cent. 52*67 per cent. 

H 3*58 „ 4*06 


This salt crystallises from alcohol in fine, pale-yellow, silky needles 
which melt at 152°, and tarn dirty brown on exposure to light. It 
is moderately soluble in hot alcohol, but is only very sparingly solubh' 
in the cold, and is almost insoluble in water. 

The ethyl salt was prepared in a similar manner to the methyl salt, 
substituting ethyl alcohol in place of methyl alcohol. It crystal- 
lises from alcohol in yellowdsh-brown needles which melt at 
113 — 114°. The analj'sis gave the following numbers : — 

0*1650 gram substance gave 0*3070 gram CO 2 and 0*0626 grsim 

H2O. 

Theory for 

GigHi^KOe. Found. 

54*34 per cent. 5t'02 per cent. 

4*15 „ 4 48 „ 


0 ... 
H ... 
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Motionttropijpero7iylacrifUG Acyl fro^n Nitrnpipermial, 

ITiti’opiporonal is readily prepared by acting on piperonal wiih 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1’4), accoi*ding to the method of Fittig and 
Remaen (Annaleti, 159, 134). A sample of this substance recrystal- 
lised from water gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0‘1530 gram substance gave 0’iJ751 gram CO 2 and 0*0404 gram 

H2O. 

0*1440 gram substance gave 9 c.c. nitrogen; t = 12*5*^; bar. = 
760 mm. 


Theory for 

CflHsNOs. Found. 

C 49*23 per cent. 49*03 per cent. 

H 2*56 „ 2*93 

N 7*18 „ 7 43 


The extraordinary sensitiveness of this substance to light has been 
noticed by Fittig and Remson (.tlw/ia/e/i, 159, 134), and by Lieber- 
mann and Haber (Rer., 23, 1566). In the samples of it which I 
have prepared, I have repeatedly noticed that an extremely short 
exposure to light is sufficient to turn the voiy pale-yellow crystals of 
the nitropiperonal an intense and most brilliant yellow on the 
surface. 

Tn order to convert niti'opipex'onal into the con*esponding acrylic 
acid, 10 gi'ams of the pure substance was mixed with 7 grams 
of fused sodium acetate and 12 grams of acetic anhydride, and the 
whole heated to gentle boiling by moans of an oil-bath for three 
hours. The dark-coloured product was boiled with potassium 
hydiute solution, filtered, acidified with hydrochloiHIc acid, and the 
greyish precipitate which separated collected, well washed, anddri(Ml 
on a pot*ous plate. 

In order to further purify this crude product, it was converted into 
the methyl salt, by treatment with methyl alcohol and liydrogen 
chloride (sec 156), and the salt thus obtained purified by reerystal- 
lisatioiL from acetic acid and benzene. The methyl salt melted at 
163°, and showed all tho properties of the substance prepared from 
the acid, obtained by the nitration of piperonylacrylic acid. 

However, to be certain of the identity, the salt was saponified by 
boiling with alcoholic potash, and the acid which separated on acidify- 
ing reorystallised from glacial acetic acid two or three times. 

The resulting product possessed the same properties as the acid 
obtained from piperonylacrylio acid, and on heating in a capillaay 
tube, showed the same behaviour. 

The identity was further confirmed by the analysis ; — 
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0'1688 g^ram substanoe gave 0‘3138 gram 00 1 and 0"0489 gprani 


H,0. 

Tlieory. 

CHs<g>CeH,(lirOs)-CH:CH-COOH. 


C 60 63 per cent. 50'70 per cent. 

H 2&5 „ 317 


0 NEC 

Amidopl/permylcbci'ylio Aoid^ 


Tlie iiitro-gi*OTip in nitropiperonylacrjlic acid is readily reduced by 
ferrous hydrate with formation of amidopiperonylaciylic acid, 
thus : — 

CH!<o>C6Hs<qh®0b;.oooH “ 

CE^<Q>0eHs<Q^?Q2:,000H 

The redxLOtion was carried out as follows : — 

The pure nitro-acid (1 part) was dissolved in an excess of amruouia, 
the solution heated to boiling, a hot solution of ferrous sulphate 
(9 parts) mixed with excess of ammonia poured in, and the whole 
heated to boiling for about 10 minutes. The dark-coloured product 
w'as filtered, and the clear, brovrn solution evaporated to a small 
bulk, again filtered, and rendered slightly acid by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid. The red pi'ecipitate which was deposited was 
collected, washed with water, dried on a porous plate, and recrystal- 
lised fiom alcohol. The brownish, needle-shaped crystals then ob- 
tained gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0‘15G6 gram substance gave 0'3331 giam COs and 0*0633 gram 


HaO. 

Theory for 

CioUoNOfi. Found. 

C 58*06 per cent. 57*97 per cent. 

H 4-63 „ 4*34 „ 


Amidopiperonylacrylic acid melts at 205 — 207° with decomposition. 
It is readily soluble in acetic acid, less so in methyl and ethyl alcohol, 
sparingly in chloroform and light peti*oleam. It crystallises £ 1*0111 its 
solution in alcohol in small, brownish needles ; it is a very feeble 
acid. 


Ethylamidopipermyh oi^carhoxyUc Anhydride^ 


This substance is best prepared by reducing the ethyl or methyl 
salt of nitropiperonylacrylic acid with zinc or tin and hydrochluriu 
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acid. The pure salt was suspended in alcohol, and a sti'eam of dry 
liydi^gon chloride passed in without cooling until the liquid was 
completely saturated and the whole of the salt had passed into solu- 
tion. Pieces of tin were then added, and the mixture allowed to 
stand until no further action took place. As soon as the redaction 
was complete, the product was diluted with water, boiled to expel the 
alcohol, and the tin precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
filtrate and the washings fi*om the sulphide of tin were evaporated to 
a small bulk, made slightly alkaline with potassium hydrate solution, 
and repeatedly extracted with ether. After distilling off the ether, 
the bi'uw'nish residue was dissolved in boiling water, and the solution 
filtered and allowed to stand. The crystalline precipitate which 
separated was collected, reciystallised from dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and analysed with the following result : — 

0*1536 gi*am substance gave 0*3553 gram CO 3 and 0*0700 gram 

H3O. 

0*1541 gram substance gave 9*4 c.c. nitrogen ; t = 10® ; bar. = 
764 mm. 


Theory for 

C10H9NO3. Found. 

0 62*82 per cent. 63*08 per cent. 

H 4*71 „ 5*06 

N 7*33 „ 7*34 


Ethylamidopiporonylcarboxylic anhydi*ide melts at about 235® 
with slight previous softening. It is readily soluble in methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and chlorofoirm; veiy readily in acetic acid, 
but only sparingly in benzene and light petroleum. It dissolves 
very readily also in hot 50 per cent, hydrochloric acid, but does not 
appear to be convortod into a nitroso-compound on the addition of 
sodium nitrite to this solution. 

Kthylamidopiporonyloarboxylic anhydride is isomeric with the 
ftj-amidoethylpiperonylcarboxylic anhydride obtained from berbenno 
(Trans., 67, 1013). The isomeinsm of the two compounds is readily 
understood with the help of the following formulce ; — 

Bthylamidopiperonyloarboxylic 1 qjj H 

anliydride J *^ 0 -^ * 

These two substances resemble ea.oh other in a marked degree, the 
former being, however, less soluble, and melting at a higher tempera- 
ture than lu-amidoethylpipeFonyloarboxylio anhydride (m. p. 
181-182"). 
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TetmhromopiperonylacryUc acid, 

CBr»<§>CJEt*OHBrOHBrCOOH (?). 

This tetrabromo-derivafcive was prepared hj exposing finidy- 
powdered piperonylacrylic acid under a bell glass to the fnmos oi 
excess of bromine for 24 honrs. On lifting the bell glass, nmch 
hydrogen bromide escaped, showing that substitution had taken 
place, and a carefully conducted quantitative experiment proved that 
4 atoms of bi*omine had been taken up, thus : — 

CH,<o>^*Hi-CH:CH-COOH + 3Br, 

= CBrj<2>Cja:,-CHBr-CHBrCOOH + 2HBf. 

The dark-coloured product was placed over caustic potash in a 
vacuum desiccs,tor until quite free from excess of bromine, and then 
rapidly dissolved in boiling benzene. During this operation, small 
quantities of hydrogen bromide were evolved, and the filtered solu- 
tion, on standing, deposited a white, crystalline powder. 

The analysis of a sample of the substance, diied over caustic potash 
in a vacuum, gave : — 

0*3467 gram substance gave 0*2970 gram GO 2 and 0*0514 grain 
H2O. 

0*2436 gram substance gave 0*3586 gram AgBr. 


Tlieoiy for 

Found. 

C 23*53 per cent. 23*25 per cent. 

H 1*17 „ 1*64 „ 

Br 62*74 „ 62 64 


Tetrabromopiperonylacrylic acid melts at about 188® with dc<*oin- 
position. It is very soluble in alcohol and hot benzene, but only 
sparingly in the latter solvent in the cold. 


Action of Potassium Sydrafe on Tetmhromojpiperonylacrylic Acid, 

The tetrabromo-acid is readily decomposed by alcoholic or aquoons 
potassium hydrate with formation of a variety of substances which 
it was found very difl&onlt to separate. 

The best results were obtained in the following way 

1. Action of an Aqueous Solution of Potassium JSydrafe, — A con- 
siderable quantity of the tetrabrominated acid was dissolved in a mode- 
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i**nte’y strong aqueous solution of potassium hydrate (containing li 
times the calculated amount of KOH necessary to remove all the 
bromine). During this operation, a quantity of a white neutral sub- 
stance separated ; this was collected, washed with water, dried at 
100 °, and i^ecrj-stallised, once from glacial acetic acid and twice from 
chloroform. The analysis gave the following numbers : — 

0*1470 gram substance gave 0*1500 gram CO 3 and 0*0216 gram 

HsO. 

0*1773 gram substance, heated with nitric acid and nitrate of 
silver at 180°, gave 0‘2616 gram AgBr. 

Theory. 

OBr,<8>C.ir,.C,H,BP. 


C 28*04 per cent. 27*82 per cent. 

H 1*29 „ 1*63 

Br 62*34 „ 62*78 


This beautiful substance ciystallises fi'om chloroform in colourless, 
glistening prisms which melt at 185*5°. Its formation takes place 
according to the equation 

GBp»<2>C.Hi-OHBi“OHBr-OOOK + 2KOH 

= 0Brs<§>C.H,-C»H8Br + KBr + K^CO, + H,0, 

and its constitution may be repx’csented by one of the two following 
formuloe : — 

1. II. 

CBra<2>C,H,*CH:0HBr, 0Bi-,<3>0,H,-CBr:CH^ 

of which formula II appears to be the more probable. This com- 
pound may thei*ofore bo called inbromojdpermi/lethyUm. 

The alkaline solution, which was separated from the crystals of the 
crude tribromo-compound, as already dosonbed, gives, on the addition 
of an add, a copious precipitate of a mixture of brominated acidh, 
which appear to be approximately of the same composition as 
those obtained by the action of alcoholic potash on the tetrabromo- 
acid, and the sepaitttion of which is described below. 

2. Action of Alcoholic l^oiash on the Tetrahromo-acid ^ — 15 grams of 
the tetrabromo-acid was dissolved in alcohol, and the solution 
gradually mixed with a solutioa of potassium hydrate iu alcohol 
containing 1 J times the quantity of KOH necessary for the removal 
of the whole of the bi*omiue. The product was boiled in a reflux 
apparatus for about 10 minutes, a considerable quantity of water 
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ndded, and a small quantity of an oily, neutral substance, wbicli smelt 
strongly of aniseed (and which viill hei*eferre(l to later on), extracted 
with ether. The alkaline solution was then acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid, the white, curdy pret ipitate which separated collected, 
washed with water, and boiled with a large excess of aqueous potas- 
sium hydrate for half an hour ; the solution was again precipitated, 
the precipitate collected, washed, redtssolved in potash, and again 
heated to boding, this operation being repeated three times. 

The final product was purified by repeated fractional crystallisation 
from glacial acetic acid, and then separated into three substances, 
melting respectively at 188®, 210 — 211®, and 250® (approximately) ; 
the latter, being obtained only in very small quantity, was not further 
examined. 

The substance melting at 188° gave, on analysis, the following 
numbers : — 

I. 0*1350 gram substance gave 0*1602 gram CO 2 and 0*0185 gram 

H2O. 

0*1667 gram substance gave 0 2128 gram AgBr (by Oarius’ 
method). 

11. 0 1570 gram substance gave 0*1730 gi*am OO 2 and 0 0210 gi*ani 
H 2 O. 


Pound. 

Theory. • 

OioHsBrA- I. n. 

0 27*97 per cent. 28*65 30*05 per cent. 

H 1*17 „ V34. 1*48 

Br 55 94 „ 5312 — 


The substance melting at 210—211° is more sparingly soluble in 
glacial acetic acid than tlie above substance melting at 188°. 

It gave on analysis the numbers : — 

I. 0*1316 giam substance gave 0*1306 gram OO 2 and 0*0184 gram 
H 3 O. 

0*2009 gram substance gave 0 2603 gram AgBr (by Carins’ 
method). 

IT. 0*1364 gram sub.stance gave 0*1453 gram CO 3 and 0*0136 gram 
H2O. 


Pound. 

Theory, ^ « 

Cio^5Br304. I. II. 

C 27*97 per cent. 27*06 29*06 per cent. 

H 117 „ 1-S5 111 „ 

Br 55-94 „ 5511 — 


Altlioxigh these analytioal numbers ai-e not so shaj-p as could Iks 
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wished, it is extremely probable that the two acids ai’e formed from 
the tetrabromo-acid in the manner represeseuted by the following 
equation ; — 

20Br8<2>C6Hi-CHBrOHBr-COOH + 4KOH = 

CBr,<§>CJE,-OBr;OH-COOK + 

^-acid. 

CBr2<2>0,H.*CH:OBrCOOK + 2KBr + 4H,0, 

ct-acid. 

the reaction being exactly similar to the formation of a- and y3-mono- 
Womocinnaraic acids by the action of caustic potash on phenyldibromo- 
propionic acid, CbHs'CHBr'OHBrCOOHjand I therefore propose in the 
meantime to call the moi*e soluble acid, melting at 188°, P-frihromopijper- 
onylacrylic add^ and the acid melting at 210 — 211", a-iribromopiperonyU 
acrylic acid. Both of these acids behave similarly when treated with 
solvents; they are both sparingly soluble in boiling benzene and cold 
acetic acid, readily soluble in boiling acetic acid. 

In the description of the sepamtion of the products of the action of 
alcoholic potash on the tetrabromo-acid (see above), mention was 
made of an oily, neutral substance, which was removed by extraction 
with ether (p. 162). On distilling off the ether and allowing the 
residue to stand over sulphuric acid in a vacuum desiccator, a semi- 
solid mass was obtained, which, on spi'eading on a porous plate, was 
readily separated from oily mother liquor. 

The resulting light-yellow mass was repeatedly reciystallised fi*oni 
00 per cent, methyl alcohol, and thus obtained in the form of mici*o- 
scopic, colourless needles, which on analysis gave the following num- 
bers; — 

0*189 A gram substance gave 0*2490 gram CO 2 and 0*0408 gram 

HaO. 

0*1670 gram substance gave 0*1902 gram AgBr (by Oainus* 


method). 

Tlieory. 

CgHgBr20«. 

Found. 

0 

35-29 

36-85 

H 

1-96 

2-36 

Br 

52-28 

61-84 


This substance melts at 85°. It is readily soluble in acetic acid, 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, other, and benzene, but almost in‘‘Oluble in 
light petroleum. When heated in small quantities, it distils with 
decomposition, yielding an oily distillate whioh solidifies on cooling. 
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The formation of this compound (for wliicli I propose the name di- 
hmmopiperonylechylene) from the tetrabrominated acid is remarkable, 
aui must be due to the reducing action of the alcoholic potash em- 
ployed, thus : — 

CBr,<^>ajB[,-OHBr-CHBi“COOH + 4KOH + Ha = 

CBra<Q>C»Ha*OH:CHa + SKBr + KaOO* + 3HaO. 

Dibromopiperonylethyleiie. 

The amount of this substance produced in the above reaction is 
\ery small. 

P*>e«)»»^fom,OHa<g>CeHi*CH(OH)-CO-OkH,<Q>CHa. 

When digested in alcoholic solution with potassium cyanide, 
piperonal is readily converted into the isomeric pipei'onyloin, just as 
benzaldehyde, under similar conditions, yields benzoin. 5 grams of 
piperonal are dissolved in 21 gmms of 60 per cent, alcohol, 2 grams 
of pure potassium cyanide added, and the whole heated to gentle 
boiling in a flask connected with a reflux apparatus for 3^ hours 
After standing lor 12 houi'S, the yellow, crystalline mass which 
sepamtes is collected and recrysi^llised, flrst from etliyl alcohol, then 
trom methyl alcohol, and dried at 100°. 

The analysis gave the following numbei*s : — 

0 1390 gram substance gave 0 3246 gram CO^ and 0 0630 gram 


H,0. 

Tlieory 

CwHijOft. Found 

0 64 00 per cent. 63 64 per cent. 

H 400 „ 432 

0 32 00 „ 32 04 


Piperonyloin melts at 120°. It is readily soluble in chloroform, 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, and acetic acid, sparingly soluble in otbor ; 
the hot solution in alcohol deposits the substance on cooling in dejp- 
3 'ellow, nodular masses. 

Piperonyloin is very readily oxidised by nitric acid, with formation 
of much oxalic acid, and all attempts to prepare the cori*esponding 

piperonil, CHa<Q>CeHj'0O*CO*06BC,<Q>CHj, have so far given 
nothing but negative results. 

The yield of piperonyloin produced in the above reaction is very 
good, but if larger quantities are employed in one operation, veiy uu- 
^atistactory results are obtained. 
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XYIII . — The a- and ^-Modifications of Benzene HexoMonde^ 

By F. B. Matthews, Ph.D. 

Some results obtained by Professor McLeod, by tbe simultaneous 
action of chlorine and sodium Hydrate on some inorganic substances, 
led me to investigate the action of these agents on some organic 
compounds. 

The substance chosen for commencing the investigation was 
benzene, and although the reaction did not proceed in the direction 
which was expected, yet the results obtained seem of sufficient 
importance to warrant publication, the more so as the reaction 
appears to be of general application with respect to a large number of 
ai‘omatio hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

Some benzene was placed upon the surface of a dilute solution 
(about 1 per cent.) of sodium hydrate in a flask, and, without any 
special precautions being taken, a stream of chlorine was passed into 
the mixture. After the first few bubbles of gas had been passed, the 
benzene lost its transparency and very soon became bright yellow ; 
on continuing to pass in chlorine for some time, the benzene evidently 
increased consideiably in density, and at length fell to the bottom of 
the sodium hydrate solution in the form of a heavy, yellow oil. More 
benzene was then added, and the stream of chlonne continued till the 
second portion of benzene also sank to the bottom of the flask. It was 
then corked up and placed outside the laboratory for the night, to see 
whether any solid would crystallise out on exposure to the low tempe- 
rature. Next morning about one-half of the oil had been couvex'ted 
into largo masses of white ci'ystals, and the oil still remaining had 
become colourless. The caystals were separated from the oil and the 
aqueous solution, and, after being well washed with water, were dried 
upon a porous plate ; the oil was again treated with dilute sodium 
hy dilate solution and chlorine, and was finally almost entii*ely 
converted into the crystalline solid. 

A chlorine determination was made upon the air-dried crystals 
with the following result : — 

0 2035 gram of the substance burnt with ignited Iceland spar gave 
0*5773 gram AgCL 

Bouud. Theory for OeHeCle. 

70*17 73*19 per cent, chlorine* 

This high percentage of chlorine showed almost conclusively that 
the substance was approximately pure benzene hexaohloride,. the 

VOL. LIX. N 
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more so as the melting point of the cmde sabstance was found to be 
148 — 151* (uncorr,), and the melting point of the cat-OeHeCle is given 
as 157® (corr.). 

As these results pointed simply to the formation of an additive 
compound of benzene, and as theie was no apparent reason for the 
use of the sodium hydi*ate, the action of chlorine on a mixtai*e of 
benzene and water was tried. The reaction was found to pioceed on 
the same lines as before, but although considei*able quantities of the 
hexachloride have been made by this method, the i*esults never 
seemed quite so satisfactory as when sodium hydrate solution was 
employed, the amount of uncr;y stallisable oil being greater ; the pro- 
cess with water alone has been abandoned, therefore, in favour of 
that first described. 

The following method has been found to be the most convenient 
for the preparation of crude benzene hexachloride, as it does not 
depend at all on the temperature of the mixture, and equally good 
i*esalts are obtained either in bright sunlight or in darkness, and 
further, the rate of formation of the substance practically depends 
only on the rate at which the chlorine can be generated, 

A series of three or four fiasks, a convenient size being about 
12 ounces, is arranged with the delivery tube from one flask passing 
to the bottom of the next. The fiasks are about half filled with a 
1 per cent, solution of caustic soda, and 20 to 40 grams of benzene 
are added to each flask ; the fiasks are connected, and a rapid stream 
of chlorine is passed through the apparatus, when it will be found 
that absorption is practically complete in the first fi isk for a con- 
siderable time. The temperature rises considera.bly in the first flask, 
and at length ciystals begin to appear, and the mixture becomes 
saturated with chloiine. When the flask in which the chlorine is 
genei-ated becomes exhausted, the flask or flasks which havo beui 
saturated should be detached, and allowed to stand for 12 hours in a 
cool place. The crystals may then be removed from the oily and 
aqueous portions, most conveniently by means of a coarse inu^liu 
filter ; fresh benzene, and some moie sodium bydiute may tlicn bo atidetl 
to the oily layer, and the satui*ation continued as before. By this 
method of working, the amount of substitution products produced 
seems to be very small, although after the chlorine has been passed 
through the same portion of benzene seveml times, it is noticed that 
the oil does not crystallise so readily, doubtless on account of th(>> 
formation of substitution compounds. 

The crude snbstaaice obtained by this process is a colourless, 
crystalline mass, closely resembling in its properties the benzene 
hexachloride prepared by other methods. It is soluble in all the 
Oldinary organic solvents, but crystallises best from about 80 per 
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cent, acetic acid. After several recrjstallisations, the melting point 
is 157® (corr.), and no further alteration takes place even on repeated 
1 ecrystallisation . 

The behaviour, both of the crude substance and of the recrjstallisod 
portions, when the melting point is determined, shows that the sub- 
stance is a mixture ; although the melting point, 157®, is perfectly 
definite, yet the substance, even after repeated recrystallisation from 
various solvents, always leaves a residue which does not melt, or 
dissolve in the fused portion, till a much higher temperature is 
reached. It seemed probable that the difficultly fusible pox*tion wa^s 
the /3-benzene hexachloride described by Meunier (BuV, 8oc, Ghiin., 
41, 530; and 98, 436), and by Schiippliaus (Ber, 17, 

2256). 

Many attempts were made to obtain one of the substances free from 
the other by fractional crystallisation, but although, as will be seen 
later, they differ greatly iu their solubility in the ordinaiy solvents, 
it was not found possible to obtain either of them in a state of 
purity. 

The method of pwpaadng the /3-compound described by Meunier 
was next ti'ied, namely, by boiling the mixture of a- and /3-substanccs 
w ith alcoholic potassium cyanide for 30 hour*?. By this means, the 
<x-substan(^e is entirely decomposed, whilst the moi-e stable /3-com- 
ponnd IS able to lesist the action. It was thns found possible, but only 
with great difficulty, to obtain the /J-substance in a state of purity ; 
the chief difficulty consisting in extracting the undecomposed /3-deii- 
vative from the large amount of tarry matter produced by the 
decomposition of the a-compound.* Alcohol was found to be the 
most suitable solvent, as although the /3-compound was not very 
readily soluble in it on boiling, 3 et the tarry products dissolved iu it 
much less readily than in any other solvent tried. The crystals 
deposited by the alcoholic solution wore purified by careful sublima- 
tion, as dosci*ibed by Meunier. By Mennier's process of separation, 
it will be seen that the whole of tlie a-snbstanee, coustitating about 
70 per cent, of the erudo benzene hexachloride, is lost ; moreover, the 
yield of the /3-compoiiiid is fai* from satisfaclory. 

A much better method of sepaxmting the two substances was found 
to consist in distilling the crude CbHeCIo in a current of steam, in 
which the a-compound hlone is volatile ; this process, although some- 
what slow, is a quantitative one, as in this way the a-compound can 
be entirely sepax*ated, for the most part collecting in the Liebig's 

* The only substances I definitely recognised amongst the decomposition pro- 
ducts of the a-denTati\e by Meunicr’s piocess \vero dix>heuyl and ammonium 
cyanide. From the odour, I suspootod tho presenee of naphthalene, but bare nut 
been able to identify it. 
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condenser, leaving the )3-compoaiid behind. The latter can then be 
obtained in a state of purity by a single crystallisation from alcohol, 
without any subsequent sublimation being necessar 3 ^ 

The steam-distilled a-derivative was further purified by recrystal- 
lisation either from modeiutely strong alcohol or from about 8l) per 
cent, acetic acid; it forms very chai'acteristic crystals shaped like 
fern-leaves, and melts quite constantly at 157*^ (corr.) without leaving 
any unmelted residue. 

Two determinations of the molecular weight of the a-substance 
were made by Baoult’s method, the first in benzene solution and the 
second in acetic acid, as it was thought possible that some decompo- 
sition might take place in benzene solution. The results were as 
follows : — 

I. II. 

In benzene. In acetic acid. 


Wt. of substance . • 

1*3142 grams. 

3*2744 grams. 


W t. of solvent .... 

100 „ 

100 „ 


Depression of freez- 




ing point of sol- 



Theory for 

vent 

0-26 

0-595 

OJIeClo. 

Molecular weight. . 

248 

270 

291 


There does not seem to be any record of a-benzene hexachloride 
bsiving been previously obtained free from the /J- derivative. It is a 
colourless Substance, insoluble in water, but readily soluble in all the 
ordinary organic solvents. It is very stable, and resists the action of 
most reagents, except that of alcoholic potash or soda, or of alcoholic 
potassium cyanide at the boiling tempemture. Fuming nitric acid 
is without action, the substance merely dissolving when heated, and 
crystallising out again on cooling. It is not altered by long-coni in U(‘d 
boiling with chromic acid ; with potassium permanganate, only a very 
slight action takes place even on heating. The substanoo rosisk^d all 
attempts to further chlorinate it. Aqueous ammonia is without 
action on it, as is a boiling alcoholic solution of silver nitrate. Ou 
distilling it over zinc-dust, a colouidess, crystalline compound was 
obtsuned smelling strongly of diphenyl. On heating the suhsknice 
above its melting point, it evolves hydrogen chloride, and forms a 
liquid product, probably CsHaCh [1:2:4]. 

- The ^-benzene hexachloride left as a residue, after the a-modifica- 
tion has been distilled ofF, when recrystallised from alcohol, exactly 
resembles the substance prepared by Meunier’s method. It forms 
small and very brilliant crystals which are almost colourless, and on 
careful sublimation, without previous fusion, it forms a snow-white 
powder consisting of microscopic crystals. 

It is even more stable than the a-compound, not only being unacted 
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on by all the reagents incapable of decomposing the a-modifioation, 
but even boiling alcoholic potassiam cyanide does not affect it, and it is 
only completely decomposed by boiling for three hours with alcoholic 
potash. 

It is very much less soluble than the a-modifi cation in all solvents 
tried, although strangely the two substances do not appear to bo 
separable by fractional crystallisation. Its solubility in acetic acid 
and in benzene was determined. 

100 gleams of acetic acid at 15'6° dissolve 0*289 gram fmean of two 
experiments). 

100 grams of benzene at 22® dissolve 1*204 grams (mean of two 
experiments). 

A molecular weight determinatiou was made in benzene solution 
by Raoult’s method (acetic acid cannot be used owing to the insolu- 
bility of the substance). 

0*0762 gram of substance dissolved in 15*1182 grams of benzene 
cansed a depression of 0*086° in the freezing point. 

Found. Theory. 

287 291 

The substance dissolves readily in hot benzene and acetic acid, but 
is much less soluble in boiling alcohol. 

An atterait was made to determine its vapour density by Victor 
Meyer’s method, but from the dissociation of the substance no definite 
I'esults as to its molccnlai* w>'eight were obtained, but the figures aie 
interesting as a study of dissociation. 


I. ri. TIL 

Temperature of bath*. 295®. 330®. 370®. 

Wt. of substance. . 0*0903 gram 0*0680 gram 0*0491 gmm. 

Volume of gas col- 
lected 22*75 C.O. 17-84 c.o. 17*04 c.c. 

Height of baro- 
meter 739*4 mm. 739*4 mm. 739*4 mm. 

Tempeiaturo of gas 13° 12*6® 13° 

Vapour density . , . 8*43 3*24 2*44 


Theoiy for = O.H.01, + 3HC1 = 2 52. 

4i 

Meunier (by Hofmann’s method) obtained the vapour densities 
9*365 and 9*207 (theorj for CAOle, 10*08). Thus, at about 180®, 

* The temperaturcB woi*e taken by moans of one of Muller’s mercuiy thermo- 
meters containing nitrogen gas under pressure. 
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dissociation has aJi'eady begun, and steadily increases with tlie rise of 
temperature, till at 370®, the dissociation into 4 mols. is complete. 

From the above results, and from the fact that the /J-iiiodification 
is capable of being sublimed, it was attempted to synthesise the sub- 
stance from CeHaClg [1:2:4] and hydrogen chloride, but, although 
so\eral methods have been tried, at present viithout success. 

Both modifications of benzene hexachloride yield the same tri- 
chlorobenzene [1:2:4], when treateil with hot alcoholic potash, 
although the ^-modification possesses much gi*eatcr stability. The 
two substances were decomposed side by side in tvro flasks; in 
the case of the a-compound the reaction was complete after a few 
minutes’ boiling; the /3-compound was digested for tln*ee hours. 
The products of the reactions were diluted, acidified, and exti'aoteil 
with ether; on distilling oft the ether, two oils of similar odour were 
loft. They were placed in a desiccator and allow*ed to stand for some 
days, but neither oil showed signs of crystallisation. To further 
prove tlie identity of the two, they were both coiivei*tod into nitro- 
derivatives by boiling with fuming nitric acid. Tho nitz'o-dorivatives 
were precipitated with water, washed, and recrystallised from aqueous 
nleohol. Both solutions deposiled crystals of almost colourless, inter- 
laced needles, which were evidently the same substance. The melting 
points were taken : that of the C 6 HaCljCN 02 ), obtained from a-beiizene 
liexaebloride melted at 57 5 — 58^ ; the nitro-derivativc obtained li*om 
the /3-liexachloride melted at 58 — 58*5®; the melting point of 
CbH20h(N02) is given by Beilstein as 58®. Botli hexaclilorides there- 
fore yield the same tri chlorobenzene on treatment with alcoholic 
jxitash. 

There seems to he very little doubt that both the a- and ^-liexachloi*- 
ides of benzene have the composition CoHoClo. All the evidence wre 
at present possess goes to show’^that the two compounds arc isomeric, 
namely, first, the analyses of Meniiier and Schupphaus; second, the 
vapoui* density detewmiiiations made by Alennier ; third, the molecular 
weight determinations by Baoult’s method*; fourth, the fact ihaf 
lK)th compounds yield the same trichlorobenzeno when acted on by 
alcoholic potash. 

The reason for the existence of two isomeric hcxachloridos of 
benzene is not very clearly shown by any of the benzene formulce at 
present proposed, unless we assume that an intramolecular change 
has taken place, and that some of the carbon atoms in tbc molecule 
of one of the addition products are connected with 2 atoms of 
chlorine and others with 2 atoms of hydrogen. 

♦ I have recently found that the molecular weights of a- and /3-bcnzene hexa- 
chlorides have also been determined by Paternb and Nasini {Gazzetta^ 19, 105—209), 
and that their figures give CtHeCls as tho fomula for both compounds. 
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That some intramolecular change had taken place in the formation 
of one of the hexachlorides did not appear improbable when the sub- 
stances were made by either of the older methods, either by passing 
chlorine into boiling benzene or into benzene exposed to direct sun- 
light, but the chance of any such change was lessened by the forma- 
tion of the same trichlorobenzene when the substances were acted on 
by alcoholic potash ; now that the hexachlorides can be prepared, if 
necessary, in a freezing mixture and in daikness, the chance of any 
such change is greatly decreased. 

From some work that I am at present engaged upon, but which is 
not yet quite ready for publication, it seems that monochlorobenzene 
yields hexachlor-addition products similar to those of benzene, 
[CsHsCIt], wdiich on treatment with alcoholic potash yield tetra- 
cblorobenzene [1 : 3 : 4 : 5]. This shows that in the hexachlorides 
of chloi'obciizene at least four of the carbon atoms are directly con- 
nected to chlorine, and thus greatly increases the probability that in 
both the and )3-benzene hexachlorides each carbon atom is directly 
connected with an atom of chlorine. 

1 have made many attempts to convert these substances from one 
modificatiou to the other, but hitherto without success. 

It seems i*atber early to hazard a speculation as to the constitution 
of these two substances, but as all tbe benzene formulm fail to explain 
why two symmetrical isomers of the composition OeHf^Cls should 
exist, 1 think a certain amount of speculation is justifiable. 

It seems to me not impossible that the cc-compound may have the 
constitution — 

HOI 

HCa HOI 

HOI HOI ’ 

HCl 

and that the yS-compound may be represented by the formula 
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that is to say, tliat tlie chlorine has become triadic, and has formed u 
second ring consisting of 6 chlorine atoms. This hypothesis wotild 
go far towards explaining the superior stabiliiy of the y3*snbbtance. 

I have fonnd that bromine acts additively nnder similar conditions 
to chlorine, and further, that addition compounds of other derivatives 
of benzene, toluene, xylene, naphthalene, &c., and their derivatives 
may be obtained by slight modifications in the method of woi king. 

These reactions are being investigated, and 1 hope to contribute the 
results in a future paper to the Chemical Society. 

Boyal Indian Buigineering College^ 

Coopers Hill, Staines, 


XIX. — The Action of Heat on Uthylic fi-Amidoo oionate. Pint 1, 
By J. XoEMAN Collie, F.E.S.E. 

Some years ago {Annalen, 226, 297), whilst working with ethylic 
/ 3 -amidocrotonate, I noticed that, during its pmufication by distilla- 
tion under reduced pressure, a crystalline compound of the formula 
G 10 H 13 XO 3 was always produced in small quantities, and remained 
behind in the fractionating flask, the reaction taking place accord- 
ing to the following equation: — 

2CaHuN02 := + CaH^OH. 

This condensation product was found to be the erhylle salt of an 
acid, CaHsNOs, which, from its properties, was considered to be ilic 
monocarboxylic acid of a hydroxylutidine. Owing to the small (pian- 
lities obtained, the investigation was carried no further. Since then, 
having had to work with large amounts of ethylic y5-amidocrotonai<>‘, a 
farther supply of the condensation product has been obtained, and a 
more exact study of its derivatives has been possible. I now find that 
this acid, on heating, yields carbon dioxide and a substance C-H 9 NO, 
which is identical in all respects with the aa'-dimetbylpyridono 
obtained by Haitinger from dehydracetio acid (Ber,, 18, 452), and 
also by Conrad and Guthzeit (Ber,, 20, 159), by heating lutidone- 
dicarboxylic acid. 

The condensation by heat of the ethylic )9-amidoerotonate is there- 
fore as follows : — 
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OHs-C NH HH,N -C-C E _ OH,-p-NH-C-OHi 

COOEt-CH liltO-00 OH ~ OOOBt-C-CO-CH 

Etliylic jS-amidocrotonate. Etihjlio dimetliylpyndonemono- 

carbox^late. 

NHs + OA-OH. 

This partial decomposition by heat seemed, at first sight, to be 
similar to that which ethylic acetoacetate undergoes in its conversion 
into dehydracetic acid during distillation : — 

SOgSioOs ~ 080804 20306*00, 

especially if the formula which Perkin suggests for dehydracetic acid 
be the true one ; — 

O03-C-O-(:]-O03 O 03 -C-N 0 -C-OH, 

0000*0-00-00 ' OOOBfO-CO-OH ' 

Dehydracetic acid (^). Dimetliylpyridonemoiiocarboxylic 

ethyl ether. 

But, according to Ostwald, dehydracetic acid does not contain a 
0000 group, as its conductivity is far less than that required by 
a true organic acid; therefore Peist, in his interesting paper on 
dehydracetic acid {Annalerb^ 257, 253), suggests the iollowing 
formula : — 

003 * 0 - 0-00 

00 - 00 - 00 * 00 * 003 , 

and in a note on the constitution of dehydracetic acid, appended to 
this paper, I suggest an alternative one : — 

' OH3-OO*O03*O-O-CO 

00-00-003’ 

and if cither of these last two formtilas be correct for dehydracoiio 
acid, then the action of heat on the ethylic /J-amidocrotonate will 
not be analogous to the action of heat ou othylic acetoacetate, 
although, by a series of simple reactions, the one is converted into 
aa'-dimethylpyrone, and the other into oa'-dimethylpyridone. 

C03-C-O-C-C08 003*0-00-0*003 

HO-OO-CH ' HO-OO-OH * 

aa -Dimethylpyrone, aa^-Dimothylpyndone. 

This oa'-dimethylpyridone, when treated with pentachloride of 
phosphoius, yields a chlorolntidine, which, on redaction with nascent 
hydrogen, yields oa'-dimethylpyridine in very small quantity. 
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Althongli the reduction of this chlorolatidine is only effected in very 
small amount, after many days treatment with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, still the prodaction of a Intidine by this means is of interest, as 
it affords a method by which a true pyridine derivative, that is, cux!~ 
(limethylpyridine, may be prod need from ethyl acetoacetate by a set 
of simple reactions, all of which take place at no very high tempei'a- 
tnre. The Intidine thus produced has been identified with lutidines 
obtained by the following methods : — 

(1.) By the distillation of the potassium salt of lutidonecarboxylic 
acid with excess of caustic potash. 

(2.) By heating the chloroluiidine (mentioned above) with zinc- 
dust in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

(3.) By heating the chlorolutidine obtained from debydraoetic acid 
by Haitinger’s method with zinc-dust. 

(4.) A Intidine obtained by W. idtamsay from bone oil, b. p, 

143_144.« 

By oxidation of the Intidine from ethylic ^-amidocrotonate with 
potassium permanganate, a pyridinedicaiboxylic acid was obtained 
melting at 235® (corr.), which, on heating, grave pyridine, showing 
that it was dipicolinic acid or the aa'-pyridinecarboxylic acid. 


Experimbkial Paut, 

iEthylie Uaidonemmocarlozylote, qoo]^,q_00_§]2^' 

Tlie preparation and most of the properties of this substance have 
been already noticed in my former paper (loc. cit). 

The melting point is 163 — 164° (corr.),* and the boiling point lie? 
between 240° and 250° with slight decomposition ; I may heit 
mention that it is soluble in water, as in my former paper, through ai 
error, it was stated to bo insoluhUr 

It does not react with acetic anhydride, even after many houi*H 
heating at 140 — 150° ; neither does it form a compound with phenyl 
liydrazine or with hydroxylamine, and therefore differs from dehydr- 
acetic acid in this respect, 

A determination of the molecular weight by the Baoult method 
showed a very marked rise when more than a small quantity of the 
ethereal salt was used, the results being as follows ; — 

* All the melting and bofling points mentioned in this paper were taken with a 
set of Anschutz thermometers supplied hy Desaga, of Heidelberg. 
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Substance 

Acetic acid 


39 

OioHijNOj, 

taben. 

taken. 

Depression. 

Mol. depression. 

mol. weight. 

0-1000 

27-65 

0074 

190 

195 

0-2935 

27-65 

0-200 

207 

195 

0-5485 

27-65 

0-370 

209 

196 

0-8145 

30-67 

0-440 

235 

196 

1-2775 

35-13 

0-400 

354 

195 


Treated with bromine in acetic acid, a reaction occurs at once, and 
the temperature rises slightly. 10 gmms of the ethyl compound 
were dissolved in acetic acid, and 8 gi‘ams of bromine were carefully 
added. The mixture was poured into ivater, and sodium carbonate 
added till the solution was nearly neutral. A white crystalline 
bromine componnd was precipitated which w''as separated by filtra- 
tion, washed with water, and, after recrystallisation from alcohol and 
water, melted constantly at 249 — 2-50“ (corr.). An analysis gave the 
following numbers : — 

0*2860 gram substance gave 0*1965 gram AgBr = 29*20 per cent, 
bromine, 

0*3010 gram substance gave 0*480 gram CO 2 and 0*122 gram HiO. 
C = 43*49 ; H = 4*50. 

Found. 

Calculated for f * ^ 

OxiHigNOsBr. 1. II. 


C 43*79 — 43*49 

H 4*38 — 4*50 

Br 29*19 29*20 — 


The substance is therefore a monosubstituted derivative, and prob- 
ably has the following formula : — 

CH3.C-KH-C-CH3 
COOEt-O-OO-OBr * 

During the purification, it was noticed that this bromine derivative 
Is capable of crystallising in two distinct forms. If a sti*ong solution 
is cooled in a test-tube, it sets to a mass of long, interwoven, needle- 
shaped crystals, and the test-tube may be inverted without the 
contents being spilt ; but, after standing, the needle-sbaped crystals 
gradually disappear, and a small layer of hard, granular crystals 
remain at the bottom of the tube. 

The action of pentachloride of phosphorus on the ethylic lutidone- 
monocarboxylate was also tried. 20 grams of the compound were 
heated to 160“, and 22*5 grams of pentachloiide of phosphorus was 
cautiously added. The mixture, on cooling, remained liquid, and, 
after the oxychloride of phosphorus had been removed by distillation,. 
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the residue was poured into watei\ The solution was neutralised 
With carbonate of soda, and extracted with ether. From the cthm*al 
extract a pleasant smelling oil, b. p. 263 — 264 j® (oorr.), was obtained. 

0*3805 gram substance gave 0*2615 gi*am AgCl = 1 7*00 per eoni. 
chlorine. 

0*4110 gram substance gave 0*8430 gram CO 2 and 0*2070 j»rinn 
H 3 O. 0 = 55*96; H = 5*60. 

Found. 

Calculated for f '' ^ 

OioHnNO^Cl. I. II. 


0 56*21 — 55*96 

H 5*62 — 5*60 

01 16*62 17*00 — 


The reaction therefore takes place as follows : — 

OioHiJSrOs + POls = OioHiaNO.Ol + pools + HOI. 

This chloride, when dissolved in alcohol and warmed with dilule 
soda solution, does not lose its chlorine, but is converted into Ihe 
sodium salt of a chlorinated acid. This acid, when heated, readily 
parts with carbon dioxide leaving a chlorolutidine, b, p. 177 — 180”, 
which is identical writh the chlorolutidine which is produced by Ihe 
action of pentaehloride of phosphorus on lutidone obtained by healing 
lutidonemonocarboxylic acid. 


LutidmemmvoGaThoipylic Acid. ^ 

^ ’ COOH*0-aO-OH * 

This compound has ah'eady been described in my foniior paper. 
It can be prepared by warming a solution of tho ethoival salt With 
caustic soda solution and tJien precipitating the free acid with sulph- 
uric acid. It is a chystallino compound, easily yielding Halls. 
These salts do not seem, however, to be very stable, tlio barium salt 
being decomposed by carbon dioxide into barium carbonaio and tin* 
free acid. The acid itself may be heated to 200® with strong snlph- 
uric acid, and is i*eprecipitated nnehanged on the addition of* water. 

An attempt was made to convei-t this acid into doliydxncotic a<‘id 
by prolonged boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, 


CgHsHOs + H2O = OsHgO* + I7H3, 

but without success, the acid remaining unchanged. When the acid 
is heated, it melts at 257-258° (corr.), and is quantitatively con- 
verted into carbon dioxide and «« Hlimethylpyiddone, 

OsHeNTOa = CTHgNO-h OO*. 
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OHs-C-NH-O-CHs 

cut^-Dwiethylpyndone, ^(j-OO-BH ‘ 

This compound has been obtained by Conrad and Gnthzeit by heat- 
iiVST lutidonedicarboxylic acid (JBer,, 20, 156). Haitinger also 
obtained it by heating dehydracetic acid with aqueous ammonia 
(Ber., 18, 452). They give the melting point as 225®. The com- 
pound produced by heating lutidoneraonocarbox} lie acid agreed in 
all respects with Intidone obtained by the above mentioned chemists 
(m. p. 225® or 231 — 232® corr.). A combustion gave 0 = 67*94 ; H 
- 7-42. Theory for CtH^NO, 0 == 68-29 ; H = 7*32. 

The platinochloride was also prepai’ed. The melting point given 
by Haitinger is 224®; the melting point was found to be 230 — 231® 
(coiT.), and an analysis gave Pt = 29 90. 

Theory for (C7H9NO,H01).Pt0l4, Pt = 29*67. 

Some aa'-dimethylpyridone was also prepared from dehydi'acetic 
acid ; on comparison, it was found to be identical in all 3*espects with 
the compound mentioned above. 

Pentachloride of phosphorus reacts at once with this Intidone, 
giving a chlorolntidine, b. p. 178 — 1 79®. Conrad and Epstein prepared 
this compound from the lutidone obtained by heating lutidonedicarb- 
oxylic acid (Ber., 20, 16^0* They also found the boiling point to 
be IZS"". This chlorolntidine was therefore not analysed. 


OLoZ-BimeiJiylpyridiiie or Imtidme 


HC-OH-OH 


T have obtained this Intidine by four different methods. 

(1.) By the action of nascent hydrogen on the chlorolntidine boil- 
ing at 178®. The chlorolutidino is hardly attacked by nascent 
hydrogen; still by the pi-olonged treatment with tin and fuming 
hydrochloric acid, a small amount of the lutidino is formed. By far 
the larger quantity of the chloi-olutidine remains unchanged, and can 
be recovei*od from the solution on evaporation in the foim of a 
beautifully crystalline double compound with stannous .ohlox-ide, 
m. p. 108—109®. 

0*350 gram substance took 29*00 c.c. decinormal AgNOs = 29*41 
per cent. Cl. 

Theory for 301 in 07 HJSr 01 ,H 01 ,SuCl 8 =: 29*01 per cent. CL 

The mother liquors, after the separation of most of the chlorolutidine 
in the form of the double compound with stannous chloride, were 
treated with a slight excess of caustic soda and a current of steam 
was then blown through. A small ‘quantity of Intidine mixed with 
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dilorolutidine distilled over. The amoiint was too small for the 
boiling point to be taken with accaracy, but it lay between and 
147®. This lutidine was converted, therefore, into the platiuochloiidc. 
The salt melted at 209 — 211“. 

0'200 gram substance gave 0'0623 gram Pt = 31 ‘25 per cent. Pt. 

0‘32l gram substance gave 0‘1005 gram Pt = 31*31 per cent. Pt. 

Theory for (C 7 Hs]Sr,HCl)aPtOh = 31*20 per cent. Pt. 

(2.) A better method for obtaining the lutidine is to pass the 
vapour of the chlorolutidine over heated zinc-dust in an atmosphez*e 
of hydrogen. In this way, a lutidine was obtained boiling between 
144“ and 145® (coit.),* and giving a platinochloride, melting at 
210—212° (corr.). A combustion gave the following numbei's : — 

0*320 substance gave 0*9200 gi*am OO 2 and 0*2460 gram H 2 O. 

Theory for 

CVH 9 N. Found. 


0 78*50 78*44 

H 8*41 8*57 


(3.) A lutidine identical with the above was obtained from the 
chlorolutidine made from dehydiacetic acid, its boiling point, 
144 — 145“, and the melting point of the platinochloride, 210—212’, 
being considered sufficient to rely upon. Haitinger, however, ob- 
tained a Intidine boiling at 148 — ^151° by heating the oa'-dimethyl- 
pyridone (made from dehydracetic acid) with zinc-dnst. 

(4.) The potassium salt of the lutidonemonouarboxylic acid, when 
heated with excess of solid caustic potash, gives the same Intidine in 
small quantity. 

The platinochloride melted at 208—210° and left, on igiiitir)n, 
31*30 per cent. Pt. 

I have also been able to compare this lutidine with one obtained by 
Professor Ramsay from bone oil, b. p. 143—144®. Both the crystal- 
line form, as well as the melting point of the platiuoclilorido 
210 — 212° were the same. The two Intidines are therefore doubt h*ss 
identical. 


Oxi htioib of Ax'^JDitnethjIjpyrlditie, 

2 grams of this lutidine (obtained from the chlorolutidine) were 
oxidised with permanganate of potassium. After nearly the whole 
of the Intidine had been oxidised, the mixtuie was filtered to separate 
the precipitated manganese dioxide, and the filtrate evaporated, and 

• Epstein gives the boiling point of ad'-lutidine made by heating lutidonoJicai’b- 
o:i 7 lic acid with zinc-dust as UJn-143“. 
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precipitated by silver nitrate. The silver salt was decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the resulting solution, on evaporation, 
yielded a crystalline acid. After recrystallisation from dry alcohol 
and ether, the acid was found to melt at 235 — 236*" (corr.), and gave 
with ferric chloride a reddish-yellow coloration. VThen heated alone, 
a strong smell of pyridine was produced. The acid, on analysis, 
gave : — 

0 222 gram substance gave 0*407 gram COj and 0*061 gram H.O. 

Calculated for 

CaHjNCCOOH)^. Pound. 


0 60*29 60*00 

H 2*99 3*05 


The acid is therefore dipicolinic acid, and is the same as that 
obtained by Hantzsch 18, 1744), and Epstein (Ber.^ 19, R. lb). 

University College^ 

London^ 


XX. — Oft the Oaoistitution of JDehydracetic Add. 

By J. Norman Collie, Ph.D., University College, London. 

Dubino an investigation of the action of heat on ethylic /3-amido- 
orotonate (on which I have been engaged for some years) I was 
mnch sttmck with the partial decomposition this ethereal salt under- 
goes when distilled, yielding ethylic lutidonecarboxylate, a pyridine 
derivative. 

This decomposition forcibly recalls the formation of dehydraceiic 
acid from ethylic acetoacetate when the latter is heated, and the fact 
that dehydracetic acid itself gives lutidone when treated with am- 
monia still farther increa'-es the resemblance. I was natui*aily led, 
therefore, to inquire into the formulae which various investigatoau 
have proposed for dehydracetic acid. This peculiar compound has 
for long been tbe subjxjct of investigation, but the various formulae 
which have been suggested are all open to criticism, as Peist, in his 
excellent paper on this acid {Annalen, 257, 253), has shown; and as 
he discusses this question in detail, it is needless to again go over the 
ground. 1 shall, thei'efore, only take formula given by Eeist, 
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and sIlow where I think it is inadequate to explain all the kuown 
properties and reactions of dehydracetio acid. 

Dehydracetic acid is formed by the action of heat on ethylip 
acetoacetate, alcohol, water, and ethylene being produced at the same 
time, the best process for its manufactui*e being to allow a slow 
stream of ethylic acetoacetate to run into an iron tube filled with 
pumice stone and heated in a combustion furnace. In this way, 
nearly the whole of the ether is converted into dehydracetic acid. 

That dehydracetic acid is a true acid, containing the carboxyl 
group, was for some time thought to be the case. Ostwald, however, 
contradicts this,* showing that, from measurement of the conducti- 
vity of the acid, the dissociation constant obtained is about 200 times 
too small, as compared with the constant of such acids as salicylic 
acid. It therefore probably resembles the phenols or else compounds 
such as ethylic acetoacetate or ethylic malonate. 

Dehydracetic acid does not give an acetyl derivative, but when 
treated with phenylhydrazine, or hydroxylamine, the ordinary reaction 
occurs which takes place when a carboxyl group is present. 

With pentachloride of phosphorus, it gives a dichloride, two hydr- 
oxyl groups being replaced by chlorine ; this reaction at first sight 
seems to contradict the non-formation of an acetyl derivative, but in 
all probabiliiy it can be explained by the peculiar nature of the acid, as 
it contains the residues of two ethylic acetoacetate molecules, and it 
is quite conceivable that, as in the case of ethylic acetoacetate, the 
following reaction takes place : — 

-CO-CHa-CO-CHi^ gives -CCls'CHa-CCla-CHg-, 
and then hydrochloric acid splitting away the group 

-cci:0H-cci:0H- 

would remain. 

On warming with alkalis, a complete decomposition of the molecule 
takes place, and the same products ai’e obtdned as when othylio 
acetoacetate is treated in a similar manner. 

Dehydracetic acid yields pyndine derivatives with great ease when 
heated with ammonia, but this is probably due to a partial reaiTange- 
ment of the molecule after the addition of the elements of water and 
the subsequent elimination of carbon dioxide. 

Most of the methods of formation and also of the decompositions of 
the dehydracetic acid are well explained by Feist’s formula; for 
instance, the decomposition, when boiled with alkalis, which yields a 
carbonate and acetate of the alkali and acetone, 


♦ Ostwald, " Uber die AffinitatsgrSssen organischen Sailren uud ihrer Beii6hung 
«ur ZuzauimenSetsiiiig und constitution derselben.” Leipzig, 1889. • ^ 
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CO OHj 


and by an ingenious reaction, tbe formation of the pyridine deri- 
vative, lutidone, where the two methyl groups are in the aa'-position, 
is also accounted for. 


0 

CH.-4^C0 


HC 6h-CO-CH, 

Doll jdracetic acid. 


+ 2TH,= 



LuUdouc. 


When we come to the px’oduotion of a diohloride, where apparently 
two hydroxyl gi'oups aro replaced by chlorine, wo at once pei-eeivo 
the inadequacy of the “ wahre Constitutioni-foTmeV* The production 
of orcinol and the formation of a methylic ether possessing acid pro- 
perties are also not easy of explanation. The expression made use of 
by Feist “ wahre Constitutions-foruiel ” may be regarded in the light 
of a challenge to other chemists to devise a formula better adapted to 
express all the changes which take place during the formation and 
decompositions of dehydracetic add; and the considerations which 
VOXi. LIX* 0 
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follow per se, I venture to tbink that the last has not been said on 
the subject. 

There are twoformul® which might possibly he preferable to Foist’s. 
The first, in which the two methyl groups arc in tho «*'-pohition, 


thus — 


9 H, 

C.OH 


CH 

6o-oo2H, 


+ 


OH 

-0-0 H 
-6h 

CO-OCiH, 


O 

HO OH-00^ ’ 

Yo 


and where, instead of alcohol being eliminated in the f -lactone 
position, the j 3 -position is used. The production of lutidone would 
by this formula he as follows : — 


OH H 

I / 

1 NH OH 3 

\/ 

CH,-0 C OH 

HO OH- 000 H 

Y 


NH 

OHyC^-Oir, 
HO OH 



+ 2H,0 -t- 00, 


It is probable, bowev^r, that if this wore the case, the formula tor 
dehydracetic acid would be GisHigOg, as it would belong to tho class of 
lactides. This is not so, as a determination of its molocular weight 
by Baoult’s method gave the following result : — 


0*600 gram substance lowered the m p of Ile^’Oo grams acholic acul 
0*40“ 0. 


CaUulttlod for 
Found, OhIIhOi, 

Mol. weight 1G7 ICy 


But the formula which I next propose still more satisfactorily (»\*|)la ins 
the reactions of dehydracetic acid, and not only accounts for ihcsi* 
reactions of dehydracetic acid where Foist’h formula fails, but also 
throws additional light on the formation and constitution ot many 
other substances as well as dehydracetic acid. 

It is well known that the acetyl group easily reacts in tho follovv ing 
way ; — 

CHa-C J HaOH-OO, 

as in the formation of mesityl oxide and mesitylene, 

COH3),o:o h,ch-co-cHs5 
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cniAamic acid from benzaldeliyde and acetic acid, and in many other 
cases when the methyl group is attached to an electro-negativi' 
group. If we apply this to acetoacetic ether, we get the following 
reaction : — 

CH,-CO-CHs-C— (T^CH-OO-OHa-OOOOsHs. 

OCA 

But alcohol and othylene are aliso produced during the preparation of 
dehydracetic acid, 


ch3*co-oh3*c:oh-oo-ch*-co 

O.GiH ^H CA O 'j ’ 

and the substance remaining is therefore a c-lactone, which can he 
writteii — 


O 

CH,*00-CHj-C"^0 

hB bB. 

Dehydracetic acid. 


or 


O 

ch3-o(OH):ch-^ do . 

HO 6h 

OOH 

Tautomeric form. 


We see now that dchydmcetic acid contains two hydroxyl groups; 
hence it will react with pentachloidde of phosphorus, giving 

CHsOOlIOH-CICH-COKCH'CO. 

6 [ 

The replacement of the hydrogen of one hydroxyl gi'oup by methyl 
still leaves another byditixyl group which can react with sodium, 
yielding a sodium compound; and if the acid property of deliy dr- 
acetic acid is due to the pi*eseneo of these groups, the monoinethyl 
ether would probably possess acid propeities. This, however, is not 
to ho insisted on, as the acid reaction of dehydiacetic acid may quite 
})ossibly he due to the presence of the methylene groups which ai-e 
l)laced between the carhouyl groups. 

The formation of orcinol by heating the acid with baryta-water also 
follows easily : — 

ch3-c(OH):ch*c:ch-o(OH):ch-oo 

6 ^1 

CHj-C;CH-0(0H):0H-C(0H):CIH. 

;oH pou^. 
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CH, 

0 

HO CH . 

(HO)(j i(OH) 

CH 

Opcinol. 

Tlie production of dehydracotio acid from chlorido of acetyl by 
beating it mtb pyridine is also easy to understand : — 


OH.-COCI HCHj-COCl HOHi-OOCI 
CH,-CO-CH/C:CHCO-OH,-CO 


HOH/COC1=: 


OH. 


T ■ + 3HC1. 
■Cl 


The formation of latidone is also accounted for by the olimiuution 
of water from the i-lactone position — 


OflyCO-CH,-C;CH-CO-CH/CO 

6 ! 


w ith ammonia and trater gives — 


OH3-0:CH-CO-OH:C-OHy COO H 


HNH 


OHyi 

Hi 


HO 

HH 

/\ 

J fi-CET. 
3 CH 

\io 

Lutidoiio. 


Dehydracetic acid, when boiled with alkalis, yields acetic acid, 
acetone, and carbonic acid : — 

EEO H 0 H 

CHs-OO CH,-(jJ ; OH-CO-CHy COO H. 

OH 

Malouic acid is also sometimes produced 

HOH HOH 
OH^-OO -OHj-ijllOH -OO-OH/COOH. 
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Tlio brounne derivative would have the following formula: — 
C%CO-OHs-C;OBrCO-CHs-CO ; 

0 I 

and the compounds produced by the action of nascent hydi^ogcn 
are — 

GsHioO, CHa-OH(OH)-CH3:c:CH-CO-CH2-CO. 

6 ! 

CkHaO, CHi-CH:CH*C:CH-00-OH»*CO. 

6 I 

CbHioO, oHs-cHb'OHj-o:oh-co-oh,-co. 

6 

Pe’st, by heating dehydmcetic acid with hydiiodic acid in a sealed 
tube, converted it into the aa'-dimethylpyrone, 

CH8-(]-0-(3-CHa 

HC-CO-OH 

This substance he also produced by heating an acid that ho obtained 
by the action of sulphuric acid on the dichloride. This acid is 
isomeric with dehydracetic acid. The measurements of its conduc- 
tivity by Oswald show that it evidently contains a carboxyl gi’oup, 
and Feist calls it the “ wdhre Bimeihyljpyrom-carhonsmire” and gives it 
the following constitution : — 

HO^CO-C-OOOH • 


I'his is the formula originally suggested for dehydracetic acid by 
Perkin. 

If, however, the formula for the dichloride be 


oh3-ooi:oh*o:oh-ooi:oh-oo, 

1 I 


then, by elimination of hydrogen chloride and the addition of the 
elements of water, we get — 

OHa-OO-OHs-OO-OHa-OO-OH^-OOOH, 
or CHa-CrCH-OO-OHraOHa-OOOH, 
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and Feist’s dimethylpyi'oneoarboxylio acid becomes— 
CH*-C-O-O*CH/0OOH 

h8-Oo43H ’ 

a-Meth}lpyronetieetic acid. 

wliicli on heating would lose carbon dioxide and give at«'-d im ethyl- 
pjrone; the true dimethylcarboxylio acid lias therefore yet to be 
piodneed. 

If therefore the foinnula which I have given to dehydracetie acid 
be the correct one, it is not a derivative of pyroue, 

HC-CO-CH’ 

Pyrone. 

as Perkin suggested in his paper (Trans , 1887, 489), but of oxy- 
pyrono, or the 5-lactone of /3-oxyacrylylacetio acid, 

Hp-0~C0 

hc-oo-oh/ 

a-Oxypyroue. 

The compounds meconic acid, comenio acid, and pyromeconio acid, 
which seem to be connected with pyrone or oxypyrone, might possibly 
have the following formulae, thus — 

COOH-C-O-CO COOH-C-O-CO 

COOH-O^CO-CH, HC-CO-CH-COOH 

pH-O-CO 

COOH-C-CO-OH-COOH ‘ 

' j 

Mcconio acid. 

Comenic acid, which is formed by the elimination of carbon dioxide 
from meconic acid by heat, would be — 

cooH-p-o-po Hp-o-co cn-o-co 

HC^OO-OHs COOH-C-CO-OH, CH-OO-OIPCOOIl ’ 

V , / 

Coumonic acid. 

and pyromeconio could only be— ^ 

Hp-O-CO 
HC-OO-OH^ ’ 

Pyromeconic acid, 
or the 5-lactoue of jS-oxyacrylylacetic acid. 
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Coiimalinic acid, as PeclinianiL and Welsh, have shown (Trans., 
47, 149), also px'obaWy belongs to this S-lactone class — 

H(:]-O-C0 

COOH-O-CH-CH * 

Coumalinic acid. 

The decomposition which these meconic acid compounds undergo 
when boiled with alkalis, acetone being formed, can now be easily 
understood. 

Closely connected with these oxypyrone compounds are the true 
pyrone compounds, to which class chelidonic acid no doubt belongs — 

0OOH-C"-O-(]-COOH 
HC-CO-CH 
Chelidonic acid. 

Theie probably also exists an analogous series of compounds, con- 
taining a carbonyl group fewer than pyrone and oxypyrone deriva- 
ti\ es ; this series is the f urf uran and oxyf nrfui*an class : — 

HC-O-CO HC|-0-00 

HC-CO-6h’ HC-CO-CHs ’ 

Pyrone. Oxypyrone. 

HC-O-CH HC-O-CO 

h8 — oh’ h8 — ch/ 

Furfuran. Oxyfurfuran. 

and as ammonia gives pyridine derivatives with the one class, so it 
should yield pyrrolene derivatives with the other. Several instances 
might be given of tlie furfuran compounds, thus — 

CHyCVO-C-CHa-COOH CH3-C-O-.C-0Ha 

COOH-0 CH * COOH-b CH 

MeUironic acid. TJvic acid. 

and to the oxyfurfuran class belong acoiiic acid and the ketolactonic 
acid of Young {AimaUn^ 216, 45), 

HO-O-CO CHs-C-O-CO 

COOH-0 CH 2 ’ COOH-0 OH-CaHfi ‘ 

Aconic acid. Eetolactonic acid. 

The production of the ketolactonic acid is of some interest, as it is 
formed in small quantities during the distillation of ethylic ^-ethyl- 
aeetosuccinate, in the same manner as dehydraoetic acid is produced 
£i*om ethylic acetoacetate — 
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CH,-CO-CH(COOOJE[5)-OH('aH.)-000(an.), 


or CHvC:O(0OO0iH,)-0H(0,H,)'9O 

Oh . OU,H, 

CHj-g-O-C 

COOOJEt-O CH-CjH, ■ 

It is Lardly npcessaiy to point out tlie fact that if tlio above bo ihe 
eorrect explanation of the prodaction of delijdiacetic acid from etliylio 
acetoacetate, then dehydiobenzojlacotic acid rnnst bo fonnotl by 
another reaction, as it does not contain a methyl group. That ibis is 
so is rendered possible by the reactions of dehydiobouzoylacctic acid, 
notably the action of pentachloride of phosjiborus; ati(l the fonunla 
suggested by Feist (Ber., 18, 3726) may be the coi-rcct one 
Closely connected with dehydi^cetic acid is the d i by di od in cety 1- 
laBvulmic acid of Magnanini (Gazzefta^ 19, 276) ; it is, in all proba- 
bility, the next higher homologue of the dehydracetic acid series— 

C4He03 CsHaOi. ChlTpNO. 

Aeetoacetio acid. Dehydracetic acid. Lutidone. 

OfiHsOs. C9 H,o04. CbFiiNO. 

Laevulmic acid. Dehydrodiacetyl- a Methyl-a-acetonyl- 
lssruhnic acid. pyrrolene 

It was obtained by heating Isevnlinic acid to a very high temperature* 
with acetic anhy'didde. It easily yields, with ammonia, a conipoiind 
which has the formula OsHuNO, which in its turn gives, when 
heated with zinc-dust, pyrrolene, and not pyridine. 

The ^-lactone formula for dohydracetic acid shows at once how 
tins is possible — 

CtTyCO-CH/CH.-ClCH-CO-CH -(^0. 

^ 6_ _ J 

Dehydrodiacctyllso\ulmic acid. 

CH3-C:CH-CH:O-0H/0O-0Ha- coo H 
HO, 

CHa-{^]SrH-(:|-CH3-00-CH3. 

HC OH 

a-Methyl-o-acetonylpyrrolene. 

In thu case^ by tbe action of ammonia on the acid, together wilh 
water, there m no hydroxyl group in the S^oeiHoii to tf*e nitrogeu atom ; 
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consequently a or pyrnlens compound is formed. If tlien 

dehydracetic acid is the 5-lactone of the formula — 

CHa-CO-CHa-OICH-OO-CHs-CO 

1 I » 


it is probably formed by the condensation of 4 mols. of acetic acid, as 
Geuther first suggested in 1866, when he gave it the name dehydr- 
acetio acid — 

4 C 2 S 4 O 2 — CaiTgOi 4* 4 H 2 O, 
or 

OH3-OO pr”’Hj CH3>OOj OH :a OH2-OO |O]Er"'H [0H2^ 

then CHa-CO-OHa-CiCH-OO-CHa-CO 

O lH OlP 

and it is the 5-laetone of tefracetic acid; and the following list 
shows the connection between the condensed acids of acetic acid — 

OHa-OO-CHa-COCHa-CO-CHa-COOH. 

Tetracetic acid. 

OHa-OO-CHa-CO.CHa-COOH. 

Triacetic acid. 

OHa-CO-OHa-OOOH. 

Diacetic acdd. 

CHa-OOOH. 

Acetic acid. 

But the tri- and tetra-acids would of course yield at once 5-lactoncs. 

Up to the present time, triocetic acid does not seem to Lave boon 
obtained, unless the carbacetic acid of Duisberg, OeHaOa, be identical 
with its lactone. The ethyl ether of this acid was obtained by 
allowing a solution of hydrogen chloride in cthylic acetoacetato to 
stand for four weeks. 
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XXT. — Phenuvic Add; Contributions to onr "knowledge of its Consfifn- 
iion, and Belaihnsidj) loith thePKenyhnethylfurfuiancarhoxijlic Add 
of PcwlL 

By Arthur Colefax, B.A., late Natural Science Postmaster 

of Merton College, Oxford. 

By the condensation of ethyl benxoylacetate and sodium succinate in 
the presence of acetic anhydride, Schloesser (Annalen, 250, 212) 
obtained an ethyl salt of a bibasic acid, which, at the suggestion of 
Professor Pittig, he named phenythronic acid. This acid is the 
aromatic representative of methi*onio acid, an acid which, as its 
discoverer, v. Eyern, showed, gives, by elimination of 1 mol. of 
c«irbonio acid, Harrow’s pyrotritartaric acid (Amalen^ 201, 141). 
Corresponding to the alternative name “ uvic acid for the acid of 
Harrow, Fittig suggested the name phennvio acid for Schloesser's 
monobasic acid. Fittig interprets the constitution of the acids refeired 
to above, as follows : — 


CeH^-C— CH-COOH 
COOH-C CH, 

\/ 


CO 


Phenythronic acid. 


CeHo-C]— CH-COOH 
HC OHs 
\/ 


CO 


CisHioOj, phcnuvio acid. 


CH,-C— CH-COOH 

hH Ab, 

P,>rotritartiiric (uvic) acid. 


Paal (J5er., 16, 2865), by the action of the sodium compound of 
ethyl acetoacetate upon bromacetophenone, obtained an ether which, 
by subsequent splitting ofE of the elements of water, yielded the 
ether of an acid which he regarded as phenylmethylfurfurancarb- 
oxylic acid. To this compound, Paal gave, therefore, the constitu- 
tion 

OeHs-^-O-O'CHs 

HC O-COOH * 


Fittig did not accept this constitution for PaaJ’s acid, but, regard- 
ing it as an isomer of phenuvic acid, assigned to it an analogous 
formula, and interpreted Paul’s reaction as follows * 
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C.H»-CO-OH.Br + CHi-CO-OHNa-OO-OCsH, 


_ najji f oQ^.(3o.OH-COOBfc. 


O.H5-CO-(;JH, 

CHj-CO-CH-COOEt 


^ 08H5'0— OH* 

HO (!)H-OOOC*H.. 


If the relationship between the acids of Paal and of Schloesser be 
such as Fittig suggests, whether they possess the constitution 
assigned to them by Paal or the one accepted by Fittig, a method 
analogous to the one by which Paal prepared his acid should yield 
Scliloesser’s acid. Accordingly, chloracetone reacting with the 
sodium compound of ethyl benzoylacetate should yield Schloesser’s 
acid by subsequent elimination of the elements of water and saponifi- 
cation of the resulting ether. 


At the suggestion of Professor Fittig, I undertook the examination 
of the reaction between chloiticetono and the sodium compound of 
ethyl benzoylacetate. 

In the preparation of the sodium compound of ethyl benzoylacetate, 
il-G grams of sodium, carefully freed from adhering oil, were dis- 
solved in alcohol, in a flask provided with a reflux condenser closed 
by a calcium chloride tube. The alcohol used had been distilled over 
lime, and then rendered absolute by further distillation over sodium. 
To the cold alcoholic solution of sodium ethylate, 30 grams of ethyl 
benzoylacetate, boiling between 168® and 172® under a pressure of 
20 mm. (comp. Claissen, Per., 20, 651), were added drop by drop with 
vigorous shaking. After the addition of the ether was complete, the 
mixture was gently heated on the wafcer-bath until the alcohol began 
io distil. The theoretical quantity of pure chloracetone, 14 4 grams, was 
added drop by drop to the alcoholic solution of ethyl sodium benzoyl- 
acc^tate. No rise of tempei^ature was noriceablc, but the sepax*ation of 
sodium chloride proceeded in the cold. Half-au-hour*s gentle heat- 
ing on the water-bath facilitated the I'eaction, an increased precipita- 
tion of sodium chloride being noticed. Finally, the alcohol was 
evaporated, and the ethyl salt separated by water, and shaken out 
wdth ether. The product thus obtained was heated with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (1 vol. HGl : 4 vols. for about an hour, and then 
distilled with steam. With the exception of a certain quantity of 
resinous matter which was formed, everything passed over with the 
steam. The distillate was clearly divisible into two portions, 

A. A portion, something like 9D per cent, of the whole, distilling 
very rapidly, and having the odour of acetophenone. 
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B. A second fraction continning to distil dnring many hours, and 
developing a phenolic odour. 

P!ach of tbe fractions of the distillate -with steam was shaken out 
with ether, and then, after the evaporation of the ether, gently 
warmed with alcoholic potash. After the alcohol had been all got 
idd of on the water-bath, water was added, and in each case the 
solution was distilled with steam. In the case of both fractions, 
there remained something volatile with steam. Fraction A seemed 
to have been wholly unattacked by the alcoholic potash, and as a 
result of twice fractionating the product of the second distillation 
with steam, a sample of pure acetophenone was obtained, which gave 
on analysis — 

Theorv for 

CgHgO. Found. 


C 6*66 6-71 

H 80-00 79-69 


The portion still volatile in steam after heating fraction B with 
alcoholic potash was found to distil between 235° and 240°. This, on 
cooling in a freezing mixture, gave crystals which, when purifitd by 
pressing between filter paper, were found to melt at 38 5 — 3D“, and 
were found to be identical with the neutral compound obtained 
by Schloesser from his acid (pLennvic acid) by elimination of 
carbonic anhydride. 

To the aqueous solutions, after separation of everything volatile 
with steam, hydrochloric acid was added to a neutral or only slightly 
alkaline reaction, and, after decolorising with animal charcoal, wore 
concentrated by evaporation. More hydrochloric acid was thc*n 
added, with the result that, in the aqueous solution obtained fron 
fraction B, a precipitate was formed, which, on recrystallisation from 
alcohol, and careful drying over sulphuric acid in a vaciium, gave on 
analysis — 

Tlieoiy for 

OjoECigOj. Found. 


0 4*95 5-05 

H 71-29 71-07 


From the mother liquor from which the above acid had been preeij)- 
itated, a crop of crystals of benzoic acid was deposited, after 
several days’ standing in the air. These melted at 119 — 120°, and 
the calcinm salt gave on analysis : — 

0-3128 gram substance gave 0*0510 gram H 2 O and 0*1300 gram 

CaS04. 

Theory for 

(CgH 5 'C 00 ) 3 Ca, 3 H 30 . Found. 


H,0 1610 15-84 

Ca. 11-90 11-88 
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a result, then, of heating the px’oduct of the reaction of chlor- 
acetone and ethyl sodium benzoylaoetate with dilate hydrochloric 
aoid, there is formed : — 

(//.) Acetophenone in very large quantities. 

(6.) An ethereal salt of an acid of the composition OwHioOj. 

(c.) Small quantities of a neutral compound melting at 
38*5— 39^ 

Tu addition, we find crystallising out of the mother liquid from 
which the acid of the composition OisHioOj has been precipitated, 
benzoic acid. 

Comparison of the Acid C13H10O3 vnth Schloesser^s Phenuvio Acid* 

The melting point of a portion of the acid which had been recrys- 
talli&ed from alcohol was taken, and found to lie between the tem- 
peratures 144 and 145®. Schloesser gives as the melting point of this 
acid also the temperature of 144 — 145®. Moreover, a portion of the 
acid actually prepared by Schloesser and some of the acid I had 
obtained were compared, one and the same thermometer being used 
in both cases, and both were found to melt at precisely the same 
t(‘inperature, 144 — 145®. 

The calcium salt was prepared, and its aqueous solution crystallised 
by allowing it to evaporate over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. The 
air-dried salt gave on analysis — 

Theory for 

Cfli(0]3£[903)2,211j0. Found. 


Ca 7*53 7*54 

HsO 9-05 8-95 


The salt was found to be equally soluble in hot and cold water. It 
lost all its water of crystallisation at 160°. Hence, the acid obtained 
iih a result of the action of chlomcetono on ethyl sodium benzoyl- 
acctatc, by subsequent elimination of the elements of water and 
saponification of the resulting ether, is identical with phenuvic acid. 
Its method of formation, accepting Fittig’s formula, may be thus 
explained ; — 

CHyOO-OH,Cl + 08H5-CO-OHNa-00003H3 

= Ha-01 + CHs-CO-CHi 

OeHfi-OO-OH-COOCaH/ 

CHj-OO-CH* - H O 4. CeHs-O— CH-OOOCaE* 

OaHs-CO-OH-OOOOA "" ^ HO CHa 
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’Further, Paal’s acid, phenylmetliylfurfurancarboxylic acid, and 
phenuvic acid are, as Pittig 21, 2135) suggested, isoiueric. 

Identity of the Neutral Compounds formed from Fhenuvic and Fhenyl- 
methylfurfiirmca/rboxylhc Adds, 

From a comparison of the pi’operties of the compound ohtainod 
from phenuvic acid by elimination of carbon dioxide, with those of tin* 
compound described by Paal (Per., 17, 915 and 2769) as pheii} I- 
methylfurfuran, the two would seem to be id#*ntical. Specimens of 
the two were prepared, and found to be identical in every respe(*t. 
The melting point determinations were found to give the following 
results ; — 

The neutral compound from phenuvic acid, called by Fittig pheii} 1- 
ketopentene, melted at 38 6 — 39®; that from PaaTs add, phen^l- 
methylfurfuran, also melted at 38*5 — ^39®. A portion of the produd 
from phenuvic acid caused to crystallise from its solution by the 
addition of a ciystal of the second neutral compound possessed exactly 
the same melting point. The boiling point of both substances was 
found to be 241®. The identity of these two compounds is in exiwjf 
accordance with the isomerism of phenuvic and methylphenyliurfniuu- 
carboxylic acids* 


Oonsfitution of Phenuvic Acid. 

In view of the interesting work of Perkin and Schloesser (Traim., 
1890, 57, 948) on diphenylfurfuran, and the conclusion the} draw 
from it respecting the foirmulaof caibuvic add and uvic acid, it may lie 
well to detail a few experiments made in the hope of gaining further 
knowledge of the constitution of phenuvic acid, and to summarist* the 
evidence so far accumulated in support of each of the two foriuuho 
for phenuvic acid and allied compounds. 

TetrahydromethylphenyJfurfuran . — This was oinginally discovorcHl 
by Paal {Ber,, 17, 2756), who analysed it, and stated that it could 
be distilled over sodium without decomposition. The formula for 
a tetrabydro-deinvative, according as we adopt Paal’s formula or 
Fittig’s for the neutral compound, would be — 

CeH5-HC-0-CH-0H3 C,H,-HC-0H2 

H,C OH* » H,6 oh/ 

\/ 

OH^OH 

With the constitution assigned by Fittig to the neutral substaii<*e, 
we should expect a tetrahydro-derivative to be capable of existence 
only when endowed with alcoholic properties ; whereas, if the cou- 
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sfitation proposed by Paal be correct, a tetrabydro-derivative might 
e>:ist, and still be capable of being distilled over sodium without 
decomposition. 

In view of the theoretical imporiance of this compound, it was pre- 
pared as described by Paal, and some of its properties more fully 
investigated. 10 grams of the neutral compound were dissolved in 
about 250 c.c. of alcohol, and treated with 28 grams of sodium ; this 
amount of sodium was four times the quantity theoretically neces- 
sary for the production of a tetrahydro-deiivative. The sodium, after 
having been weighed, was kept in absolute ether until required, and 
was added very gradually. The product, after separating the alcohol, 
was treated with dilute Hydrochloric acid until slightly acid, and then 
agitated with ether ; after evaporating the ether, the residue was dis- 
tilled with steam (to free it from small quantities of resinous matter), 
taken up with ether, and eventually fractionated. Asa result of thi'ee 
fractionations, it was found possible to obtain a portion (2 gmms) 
boiling constantly at 283^ This was analysed with the following 
lesults : — 

Found. 

Theory for t * 


OiiHiA I. II. 

H 8-64 8-90 9-00 

0 81-48 81-59 81*43 


Action of Sodium on the Neudral Compound , — Paal having stated 
chat the compound could be distiUod from sodium without change, it 
was determined to examine its behaviour towards sodium more fully. 
In fractionating it over sodium, it was found that in every case the 
sodium was attacked. 

A small quantity, about 0 5 of a gram, was placed in a per- 
fectly dry, small, narrow test tube. Tbe tube was closed with 
a well-fitting cork, through which passed a thin glass tube, finely 
drawn out at tbe end. A small pellet of sodium was intro- 
duced, and the tube heated in a sulphuric acid bath. The sodium 
was immediately attacked, and at 50° the evolution of gas had 
become tolerably energetic. The liquid became dark brown, and a 
dark-brown solid sepai-ated, which finally stopped the action of the 
sodium. An exactly similar experiment was tried with the neutral 
compound, but no trace of gas was noticeable, and the substance 
remained quite unacted upon. 

Attempts to obtain from the tetrahydro-derivative an ether by the 
action of benzoyl chloride on tbe sodium compound formed, as in the 
experiment described above, were unsuccessful. An attempt to obtain 
an ether by heating the hydrogen compound with acetic anhydride 
was also attended with no better success* 
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Action of Benzoyl Ghloride. — 0'5 gram of the hydrogen compound 
was then heated with benzoyl chloride. The experiment was made 
exactly as in the case where the action of sodium was examined, 
except that the finely drawn out tube was bent downw'ards. At 35®, 
the liquid assumed a light-green tiut, which darkened as the tompe- 
lature rose, and fi.nally became dai*k brown. At 110®, the evolution 
of hydrogen chloride was marked, and only ceased after the lapse of 
half-an-hour. This temperature was maintained for another hour, 
and on subsequently raising the temperature to 145®, no further 
evolution of hydrogen chlonde took place. The benzoyl chloidde, the 
excess of which was i*emoved by long-continued shaking with sodium 
caibonate solution, was used in quantities slightly in excess of the 
theoretical, assuming the* hydrogen compound to be an alcohol. It 
had been freshly distilled, and had a constant boiling point. 

The following experiments wei'e made with the liquid product * 
A portion was boiled with a solution of pure sodium carbonate, and 
after removal of the still remaining oil, the solution was tested for 
chlorine. Traces only w^ere found, and on acidifying the solution no 
benzoic acid w'as precipitated. A second portion was heated with 
caustic potash. After removing the oil srill remaining, and then 
acidifying, an abundant precipitation of benzoic acid took place. An 
analysis made with a -view to determine the percentage of tne 
benzoyl radicle in it, gave 28*32 per cent. CoHo*00, instead oi 
39*47 per cent., the theoretical amount if the substance was pure 
benzoic ether. 

It may be that benzoyl chloride, in addition to forming an other, 
causes the elimination of water from the hydrogen compound, and 
this may be the reason of the impurity of the product obtained fi*oni 
the action between these two substances. 

Attempts to obtain from the neutral compound a combination witli 
hydrogen bi’omide failed. Though the experiment was mado at the 
temperature of ice-cold water, decomposition of the neutral com- 
pound occurred, and no addition of hydrogen bromide was 
accomplished. 

Hydrobromic acid was without action on either Paul’s acid or on 
phenuvic acid. 

Some of Paul’s acid was treated with sodium amalgam, care being 
taken to avoid the solution becoming too alkaline ; on adding hydro- 
chloric acid, the whole of the oi^nal acid was recovered, unchanged 
in appearance, and showing the correct melting point. 

Oonclimons, 

The formation of phenuvic acid from acetophenone ethyl benzoyl 
acetate, and of phei»ylmethylfnrfurancai*boxylic acid from benzo- 
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pTionone ethyl acetoaootate, as explained by Fittig, supposes .i 
methyl grouping to be instrameutal in effecting the inner eoudcusd,- 
tion, thus : — 


CHj-CO-CH, 

aH»-CO-OH-COOCiH, ’ 


OHi-CO-CH-COOOA 

C.Hj-CO-6h, 


CsH,(:|— CH-COOOsHs, 
HO OH, 

'^0 

Pheiiuvie acid. 


0,H.-C-CH, 

HO OHOOOO,H,- 
\/ 

00 

Paal’s acid. 


The reaction between ethyl benzoylacetate and sodinm succiiiato 
is attributed (Her., 21, 2133) to a methylene gionping in the succinic 
acid : — 

OoHj'OO OH,-OOOH _ CtH,-C(0H)-CH-C00H 

0,H,0-00'6h, CH,-OOOH ~ OjHtOOO'OH, OH/OOOil 

0,H..-C-9H-0000,H, . 

“ OjH,0*00-0 OH, -1- - . . 


whereby the diethyl phony thronate I’esults. 

As Pei'kin and Schloesser (he. oit.) point out, the formation of 
diphenylfurfuran deiivatives from dibenzoylsuccinate precludeb the 
possibility of a condensation taking place bimilai* to those just given. 
Moreover, from the analogy in the internal condensation of dibenzoyl 
succinate and diacetyl snccinate, one seems compelled to admit a 
similarity in constitution of the resulting compound, and thus to 
regard carbuvic and uvic acids as furfumi derivatives. 

The support Eittig 22, 2104) found tor his formula in the 
condensation taking place between pyruvic acid and sodium succintitc, 
which Paikei* and Fittig showed gave a compound OoHbO,, and vliobc 
constitution Fittig explained : — 


CHs-OOOH (jJO-CHs 
CHs-COOH CO-OH 


= CO, + H,0 -h 


00 

HC^^H, 

hB— 6h-cooh 


no longer holds good. Further investigation has proved the original 
assumption that the compound was a new acid, the parent substance 
of uvic acid, to be wrong. It is now recognised as the anbydwcle 
of pyrocinchonic acid 23, 1535). However, the support which 
the ezibtence of a tetrabydride, distilling over sodium uudeconiposed} 

YOL. LIX. P 
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gave to tlie furfuran formula must now be laid aside. The compound 
is attacked by sodium. Moreover, the experiment with benzoyl 
chloride seems to point to the possibility of obtaining a benzoic ether. 
The failure of nascent hydrogen to act on PaaPs acid is in exact 
agreement with what v. Byem found in the case of methronic acid. 
The bibasic acid dehydromucic acid readily takes up two atoms of 
hydrogen. Here is a marked difference in the behaviour with nast ent 
hydrogen of compounds supposed to be furfuran derivatives, and of 
dehydromucic acid, which is a furfuran derivative. 

With the evidence that has so far been accumulated, I think it is 
impossible to reject either formula. I have used Professor Fittig’s 
formula throughout the paper, because it comes most natural to mo to 
regard tliese compounds in this light, not because of any conviction of 
their absolute accuracy. 

In conclnsion, I would say the above work was done in the labo- 
ratory of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s Universitat, Strassburg, and I would 
take this opportunity of thanking Professor Fittig for the great kind- 
ness he showed me daring my student life in Strassburg. 


XXII . — Magnetic Botation* 

By W. OSTWALD. 

OiJR present knowledge of the relation between the magnetic 
rotation of chemical compounds and their composition and constit u- 
tion is due solely to the work of Dr. W. H. Perkin, who, by his patient 
and searching investigations, has made it possible to osiablish general 
relations in this branch of science, more particularly among the 
organic compounds. One of the general results of this work is the 
conclusion that the magnetic rotation is an additive property, that is, 
that the magnetic rotation of a compound is the sum of the magnetic 
rotations of its components. 

But this additive character of the molecular rotation only exists as 
a rough approximation, and more precisely only among members of 
the same homologous series of organic compounds. Such slight 
differences as the transition from a compound to one of its isomerides 
causes perceptible alterations in the rotation. Dr. Perkin has taken 
these influences into consideration in the determination of his 
** series-constants,” to which he gives values which depend on the 
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chemical character of each series, whilst the increase in the magnetic 
rotation caused bj the addition of a CH 2 group is the same in all the 
different series. 

These facts maj be expressed bj the statement that the magnetic 
rotation is in the first instance an additive property, but is subject to 
infinences of a constitutive ohai’actcr. For doubtless the observed 
differences depend on those properties which we are accustomed to 
term differences of constitution. 

A similar behaviour cliaracte 2 *ises most of the other physical 
properties of matter. A purely additive property is only to be found 
in the Tnass or weight, the mass of a chemical compound being 
exactly the sum of the masses of its components. All other properties 
are affected more or less by the infiuence of constitution. In the 
case of the refi'active power, this influence is not very great, no great 
differences existing in the refractive powers of isomerides, hut 
chemical differences like those between saturated and unsaturated 
compounds are attended by corresponding differences in the refrac- 
tive power, as shown by the investigations of Gladstone, Briihl, and 
others. Perfectly similar relations hold also for the molecular 
volumes. 

Other properties, as for instance colour and optical rotation, are of 
so pronounced a constitutive character, that the additive property 
almost entirely disappears. In certain cases it is, however, known 
that a definite alteration in chemical composition is attended by a 
definite change in the wave-lengths of the absorption bands of 
different compounds, and hence, the additive character of this 
property is made evident, although only within narrow limits. 

The magnetic rotation occupies a mid-position among the propeii^ies 
above mentioned ; it depends in a greater degree on constitution than 
does the refractive power or the molecular volume, and in a less 
degree than colom\ Its additive character is more pi-onounced than 
that of the latter, its dependence on constitution more pronounced 
than that of the former properties. 

Up to the present time, there is a full agreement between all the 
facts known with regard to the magnetic rotetion and our genoitiUy 
adopted views with regard to constitution, as far as organic com- 
pounds are concerned. But when we turn to inorganic compounds, 
we find that this agreement does not exist, and we must thei’efore 
conclude that our views respecting the constitution of the latter ai'e 
in some points erroneous. 

Dr Perkin has calculated from his observations on organic 
chlorides that the atomic rotation of chlorine in these compounds has 
the value 1*73. Combined hydrogen has the rotation 0*25, and 
making an allowance of 0*2 for the free state (Trans., 1889,56, 739), the 
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molecular rotation of hydrogen chloride must be approximately 2’18. 
A solution of this compound in isoamyl oxide gave, as a matter of 
fart, in accordance with this calculation, 2'24!. But in aqueous solu- 
tion the molecular rotation was found to increase with rising dilution 
from 4!'05 to 4 42, In a similar manner, hydrobi*omic acid gives 7‘(5'7 
to 8*52 instead of the calculated value 4 02, and hydriodic acid gives 
17*77 to 18*43 instead of 8*21. 

In accordance with all general principles, we should have to assign 
such marked deviations from the laws governing additive properties 
to some profound change in chemical eonatimtion. Evidence of such 
a change in the passage from organic to inorganic haloid compounds 
does exist. It is well known that whereas the organic chlorides are 
not precipitated by silver niti*ate, the aqueous solutions of the 
inorganic chlorides are, and that while none of the former conducts 
electricity, the latter do, and so on. Such great differences as llieso 
in behaviour and properties are doubtless connected with correspond- 
ing important differences in constitution, and unless our present 
knowledge is sufficient to give the explanation, it would be necessary 
to discover the cause of such differences as soon as possible. 

In the first instance, it may be asked whether chemical differences 
similar to the above are in every case attended by similar diffci*onccs 
in magnetic rotation. This has been fully answered by Dr. Perkin’s 
last publication. All aqueous solutions of haloid compounds which 
are precipitated by silver nitrate and ai*e good electrolytes show the 
same high values in magnetic rotation. We have for example 

KaOl = 5*07, KCl = 5*38, liOl = 4*70, iCaCl, = 4*5i, 

^MgCl, = 4*56, ]NH,C1 = 6 10. 

KaBr = 9*03, KBr = 9*22, KHiBr = 10 20. 

JSTal = 18*87, KI = 18*69, JNHJ = 20*00. 

These exceptional values are only found in aqueous solutimis. and 
such aqueous solutions alone ai*G electrolytes. Hydrogen cIilori(l(*, 
which, in aqueous solution, is one of the best electix)!yt(‘s, almost 
totally loses its conductivity when dissolved in organic solvents 
(Kablukoff, Zeit.^ physikal Ohmi., 4, 429). Therefore, ixs J)r. Perkin 
has found, solutions in a non-aqueous medium alono exhibit the 
ordinary additive property, the magnetic rotation being simply tlio 
sum of the rotations of the solvent and the dissolved substance. 

But he has also found that some aqueous solutions exist which 
possess an additive character. If the above considerations are correct, 
these solutions cannot be good conductors. And indeed the additive 
property only occurs in aqueous solutions of indifferent substances 
such as alcohol, and of weak acids and bases such as acetic, formic, 
and propionic acids, ammonia and its organic derivatives* All ihcbo 
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eompoimds in aqueous solution are mucli poorer coud actors of 
c'lectricity than the strong acids and bases, and we must therefore 
ronclnde that they only undergo in a very small degree that altera- 
tion in constitution which is so marked in the case of the haloid acids. 
Since the salts formed from weak acids are as good conductoi'S as 
those formed from sti^jng ones, we may expect with them also 
marked deviations from the calculated values. No observations have, 
up to the present, been made with such bodies ; it would be of inte- 
rest to investigate some of these salts, such as ammonium formate or 
acetate. 

As is well known, within recent times, the fundamental difference 
between electrolytes and non-electrolytes has been explained by 
Arrhenius on the theory of electrolytic dissociation. Is it necessary 
to point out that the facts observed by Dr. Perkin are in full accord- 
ance with this much debated theory, and quite inexpb'cable by any 
of the older views ? In every case in which we must assume with 
Arrhenius that the compound di.'*sociates into free ions, we find great 
variations in the magnetic rotation, and vice versa. 

The tiansition of a compound into the state of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion may be accompanied by an increase in the magnetic r )tation, as 
in the case of the haloid acids, or also with a decrease. Dr. Perkin 
formerly (Traus., 1887, 51, 808) investigated sulphuric and nitric 
acids in the pore state (when they are non-electrolytes) and in aqueous 
solution (when they ai'e dissociated). The foitoer gave : — 

P.H3SO4. 


H 0 SO 4 2-32 

H 2 SO 4 + H 2 O ... 2*19 

H 3 SO 4 4 - 2 H 3 O 2*11 

HaSOi + SHjO 2 06 


Here the magnetic rotation of sulphuric acid decreases with rising 
dilution, and the same is also true of nitric acid. In organic com- 
pounds, both acids have the same values* as in the pure and nndilnted 
state, this being in a(;cordance with the fact that these organic com- 
j)ounds are non-electrolytes. A very conclusive fact is the following : — 
Since the dissociation increases with rising dilution, the diffiTonce, 
positive or negative, between the magnetic rotation of the* compound 
in the dissociated and non-dissoeiated condition must also increase 
with rising dilution, that is, the absolute value of the rotation must 
increase with dilution in the case of the haloid acids and decrease 
with snlphuric and nitric acids, as is actually the case. Since tlie 
aqueous solutions of the ammonium salts 'contain these compounds in 
the state of electrolytic dissociation, the moleculi^r rotations of 
anunoninm nitrate and sulphate must also be less than the calculated 
VOL. ux. Q 
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Tallies, whilst the haloid salts of ammoniani must give gi*eater valnes, 
These conclusions are also confirmed by Dr. Perkin’s observations. 

It would be possible to point out a number of other instances of 
the agreement between the Arrhenius theoiy and Dr. Perkin’s obser- 
vations. But tor those who are acquainted with this wondoi’ful 
theory, the task is a superfiuous one, and it would be a useless waste 
of time to enumerate them in this place. For those unacquainted 
with the theory, the above explanations will, 1 hope, be sufficient to 
induce them to make its acquainmnce. 

Fhys, Ohem. Laboratory of the University^ 

Leipzig. 


XXIII. — Action of Fho^horyl Ohloride on Fliosphorus Fenfoxide. 

By G. 3N. Hontlt, Assoc. R.C.Sc. (Loud.), 

In 1871, Gustavson, in a preliminary note (Ber., 4, 858), described 
the existence of a viscous mass obtained bj heating a mixture of 
phosphoryl trichloride with phosphorus pentoxide in equal molecu- 
lar propoi-tions at 200" for 36 hours. This substance he regarded as 
either metaphosphoryl chloride, PO 2 OL or as a mixmi*o of this sub- 
stance with its polymers. In this preliminary note, Gustavson ma<lo 
no attempt to prove whether this viscous mass was homogeneous or 
not. Geuther, in his memoir on the “Mutual Reactions of tin- 
Chlorides and Acids of Phosphorus” (J. pr. Ghem. [2|, 8, 350), 
attempted to prepare this compound by heating metaphosphoric a<‘i<I 
with phosphorus pentachloride. He was not able to obtain any 
compound agreeing with the chloride POjCl, but iouud ])h()sphor\ I 
trichloride as the only product. More recently, Thorpe and Tut ton 
(Trans., 1890, 57, 572), by the action of chlorine on ])hosph()rouH 
oxide, p 40 «, obtained phosphoryl trichloride and a viscoiih substanoe 
having the appearance and composition of Gustavson’b chlorido. As 
the properties of this singular substance appeared to be woi thy of a 
more extended investigation, I have, at Professor Thorpe’s sugges- 
tion, undertaken to make a more detailed examination of the com- 
pound. 

To begin with, T repeated Gustavson’s experiment, A mixture of 
phosphoryl trichloride and phosphorus pentoxide, in equal moleeular 
proportions, was heated in a sealed tube at 200'’. After 20 hours 
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heating, the greater part of the phosphorus penfcoxide was dissolved, 
the whole forming a light-brown, viscous mass. But some portions 
of the oxide remained unaltered, and even after 120 hours at 
200 — 215®, some unattacked pentoxide remained. The composition 
of this mass is practically given by the proportions of the two sub- 
htauces put into the tube ; but since, owing to its peculiar properties, 
solvents could only be made to act on a small surface, and since it 
ccnld be neither distilled nor crystallised, it was impossible to decide 
whether this mass was really one substance or several. It was noticed, 
however, that it gave off phosphoryl trichloride at 150®, or 50® below 
the temperature at which it was formed. This showed that the 
reaction in the tube was reversible, and suggested an increase in the 
mass of the phosphoryl trichloride relatively to that of the oxide. 
Hence in later experiments the amount of the trichloride varied from 
2 to 4 mola. to 1 of the pentoxide. Under these conditions, on heat- 
ing at 200®, the phosphorus pentoxide slowly dissolves, the solution 
being complete in from 40 to 80 hours. Further beating does not 
appear to affect the properties of this solution. On account of its 
exceedingly hygroscopic properties, it is best kept in small, sealed 
glass bulbs. 

If the product is distilled* iu a small, weighed distillation flask, 
pure phosphoryl trichloride (b. p. 107®) distils over. The distillation 
of the oxychloride after a time ceases, the thermometer rising 
suddenly. As the exact compo-^ition of the product introduced into 
the flask is known, the weight of the residue will show how 
many molecules of the oxychloride have combined with one of the 
pentoxide, and it is found that equal numbers of molecules of the 
two substances have combined. All the excess of oxychloride above 
this proportion distils over, and the residue remaining in the flask, 
a sti*aw-coloured, viscous mass, has therefore the empirical compo- 
sition P2O5, POCI3, or (P03Cl)». In its appearance and behaviour 
on distillation, this mass resembles the substance obtained by the 
action of chlorine on phosphorous oxide. If instead of distilling 
the product it is kept at 1 05 — 108®, and a slow stream of air passed 
over it, the same substance is obtained. As these results pointed 
to the fonujition of a compound polymeric with PO2OI, an attempt 
was now made to determine its molecular weight by some cryo- 
scopic method. The choice of solvents is somewhat i-estiicted. 

* In distilling this substance with a ihennometer, or in passing a current of air 
over it, neither ordinary nor india-rubber corks cau be used. A useful flask for 
distilling this or similar corrosive bquids is made by sealing on to the neck of an 
ordinary Wurtz flask about four inches of glass tubing of such a width that the 
thermometer or leading tube j ust slices in it. The thermometer is fixed in position 
by a small piece of india-rubber tubing. 

Q 2 
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Pbosplioryl tricliloride "was finally ctosen as the most convenient. 
It melts at ahont 0® ; since there is already an excess of oxychloride 
present, the product is perfectly miscible : further, this excess does 
not interfere \%ith the melting point, so that the depression produced 
is due only to the compound present. On the other hand, pliosphoryl 
oxychloride is a difficult substance to keep in a pnre state dnring the 
time required for a determination ; it rapidly absorbs moisture from 
the air and from corks of any kind. The arrangement nsed is shown 
in Pig. 1. A glass tube B was di'avn out at one end to nearly 


Fig. 1. 





fit the thermometer, the latter being fixed in first with sulphur and 
then with a layer of paraffin on the top as shown by the shading, and 
the whole ground into the main tube. The thermometer was by 
Geisslep, graduated to C., and reading by estimation fio 0*01° 0., a 
sufficiently^ good approximation for the purpose. As the molecular 
depression of phosphoryl trichloride has not hitherto been deter- 
mined, preliminary experiments were made with phosphorus tri- 
chloride — a sahstance not known to have any chemical action on the 
oxychloride, and which can easily be obtained in a pure state. 
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A quantity of pure phosplioryl trichloride was prepared by lieatint? 
phosphoinis pentozide with phosphorus peutachloride in sealed 
tubes at 120®. After a preliminary distillation, the resulting liquid 
still contains dissolved hydrogen chloride; the latter may be separated 
either by a current of dry air at 105®, or more conveniently by pro- 
longed boiling with a reflux condenser in an appai*atus composed 
wholly of glass. The pure substance is distilled directly into the 
freezirg-point apparatus ; its melting point, when freed in this way 
from dissolved gas, is +0*80°. The phosphorus trichloride was puri- 
fied just before use in a similar manner. The results ai*e tabulated 
below. 


No. of 
experi- 
ment. 

AVtMglit of 
i\K% 
taken. 

Weight of 

veu 

added. 

Depression ^ 
produced. 

^ l/eoncentra- 
tion. 

Depression 
tioncentra- * 
tion. 

(I) 

— 

giams. 

0-90 

C. 

1*20° 

4'! -2 

55 5 



3-30 

4*20 

12-6 

53 *0 

U-21 

1-37 

1*62 

32-3 

52 3 

(IV) 

41 SI 1 

3-30 

4 02 

13-4 

53*9 


The last two observations were made on fresh preparations. The 
whole four lie on a straight line within the error of experiment, so 
that up to concentrations of 8 per cent, the depression of the freezing 
point is proportional to the concentration. Hence, 1 gram-molecule 
of phosphoius trichloride, dissolved in 100 gram-molecnles of phos- 
phoryl tiichloride, produces a depression of the freezing point of 0*48°, 
a number difEering considerably from the 0*63° of Baoult. Erom this 
we deduce the latent heat of fusion to he 20*3 cal., using van’t HofF s 
0*02T'* 

formula X = ^ . So far as I am awai'e, this constant has not 
JxL • cv 

been directly determined. 

The obseiwations on the product were — 


No. of 
experi- 
ment. 

Weight of 
POCb. 

Weight 
of stuff 
added. 

Depression 

produced. 

l/coiieenti*a- 

tion. 

Deprimon 
foucentra- * 
tion. 

(1) 

grams 

44 52 

giuins 

0-393 

0 . *1 
0-39® 

113-3 

44-2 

ni) 

45-30 

0-826 

0-84 

54-8 

46-1 



On the assumption that the oxychloride passing over on distillation 
is uncombined, this gives a molecular weight of 163. POiOl requires 
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98-4; P204C12, 196*8. But further investigation showed tliat tlie 
stinw-coloured mass left on distillation is not a single substance, but 
contains at least two compounds. Hence, even if the further assump- 
tion be made that each of the substances present exei*ts its own 
-osmotic pressure irdependently of the others, or, in other words, that 
Dalton’s law of pressures holds for such a solution, the result is onlj" 
the mean molecular weight of two or more compounds. 

The residue obtained on distillation w^as now further examined. 
If it consists merely of a solution of phosphorus pentoxide in phos- 
phoryl trichloride, then, on treating it with a neutral solvent, such as 
diy carbon bisulphide, the oxjchlonde will dissolve, leaving a residue 
free from chlorine, and the carbon bisulphide solution will contain 
lihosphoms and chlorine in the reiio of 1 : 3*42. If it consist of <i 
single compound, such as (POaCl)^, it will either be altogether in- 
Piduble, or will dissolve. If only slightly soluble, the ratio of phos- 
phorus to chlorine must be the same in both residue and solution, 
1 : 1*14. The viscous residue was treated with small quantities of dry 
c\rbon bisulphide, until nothing further was dissolved. The solution, 
oil treatment with water, gives the whole of its phosphorus as ortho- 
phosphoric acid, and has the ratio of phosphorus to chlorine at 
1 : 2*28, agreeing with P203C14, the pyrophosphoryl chloride of 
Geutber and Michaelis. The residue iu the dask, after the extraciioTi 
of the pyrophosphoryl chloride, has the invariable ratio of phosphoms 
to chlorine of 1 : 0*79. 

It has already been mentioned that the substance commences to 
dissociate at 150®. At low temperatures (106 — 108®), and in a very 
slow stream of air, that is, with a high partial pressure, the dissocia- 
tion is practically nil. At the same temperature, in a rapid stream 
of air, equivalent to a reduction of the pressure, more phosphoryl 
chloride is lost. The same result is obtained with the higher pres- 
sure at 150®. The curve shows the loss of w’eight with time in a 
slow, steady stream of dry air at 150® ; the curve is of tho logarithmic 
form, usual in cases of dissocial ion. 

If a bnlb full of the solution containing excess of phosphoryl tri- 
chloride is added to pure dry carbon bisulphide, the liquid is turbid, 
but, on standing for some time in a well-closed flask, becomes clear, 
minute drops of liquid being deposited on the sides of the flask. The 
retio of phosphorus to chlorine for the original substance being ns 
1 : 2*367, and for the clear carbon bisulphide solution as 1 ; 3*18 ; it 
is evident from the previous discussion that, besides the excess ot 
oxychloride, some other compound, containing less chlorine, has gone 
into solution. As before, the reaction of this solution with water 
agrees with the supposition that pyrophosphoryl chloride is present, 
since here again only orthoplio.sphoric acid is formed. The insoluble 
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Time. 

tlmps, precipitated on the sides of the flask, after being washed with 
irosh bisulphide, give, on analysis, practically the same ratio of 
^ihosphorus to chlorine as before, namely, as 1 : 0*82. 

In another experiment, where the ratio of phosphorus to chlorine 
for the original substance was 1 : 2 67, the clear solution, gave 1 : 3*01, 
and the ivell washed residue, which weighed 14*7 per cent, of the 
whole, as 1 : 0*79. A different preparation gave for the same ratio, 
original substance 1 : 2*14, clear solution as 1 : 2*65. Hence, on 
ti*eating the contents of the tube directly with carbon bisnlphido, 
some pyrophosphoryl chloride, together with the excess of phospboryl 
trichloride, goes into solution, leaving a lesidue of constant compcjsi- 
tion, for which the ratio of phosphorus to chlorine is 1 : 0*81. Ifrom 
the value of the ratio found in the cai*bon bisulphide solution, the 
rtdative proportions of pyrophosphoryl and phospboryl chlorides have 
been calculated. It diffei*s in different preparations, and agrees with 
no simple I'eaction. It is quite evident from this that the reaction is 
a complu'ated one, and is not represented by the equation P2O5 4- 
POOI3 = SPOjCl, given by Gustavson, and reproduced in some of the 
lai^er text-books. 

Since the boiling points of pyinphosphoryl chloride and phospboryl 
trichloride differ by over 100®, it was thought that further evidence 
might be obtained by fractional distillation in a vacuum. Some of 
the original product was, therefore, placed in a small Wiirtz flask 
wdth a long condensing tube, which was then rapidly exhausted by 
the Spreugel pump, and sealed. As each fraction came over, the end 
of the condenser containing the liquid was fused off, and the liquids 
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analysed. At 100®, the distillate was pure phosphoryl trichloride, an 
analysis of this ^'action giving 69‘5 per cent, of chlorine instead ol* 
69*34. At 180®, an equal number of molecules of pyrophosphoryl and 
phosphoryl chlorides came over; this requires the ratio of phosphomis 
to chlorine to be as 1 : 2*07 ; found 1 : 2*68. 

The chemical reactions of the product obtained by tlie action of 
phosphoryl trichloride upon phosphorus pentoxide are not very 
definite. If it be assumed that all the oxychloride above the propor- 
tion P2O5 : POCIa is uncombined, and the distillation experiments 
lead to this conclusion, then the reaction with ice-cold water is 
2»(P02C1) + 3»HaO = aHPOi i- 4* 2»HC1; half the phos- 

phorus appearing as metaphosphoric acid and the other half as oi'tho- 
phosphoric acid. With absolute alcohol containing just sufficient 
sodium ethylate to combine with all the chlorine, the chief product 
is diethylphosphoric acid, P0(0H)(00»H6)2, of which the barium salt 
and insoluble lead salt were prepared, and the identity of which was 
determined by analysis. 

With glacial acetic acid, the product gives a dark brown solniion. 
On distillation, the whole of the chlorine present passes over as acetyl 
chloride, leaving a tarry, viscous mass in the flask. 

The results arrived at may be sammax*ised as follows: — 

(1.) There is not at present any evidence to show that a substance 
having the composition POjCl, or any multiple of this, 
.exists. 

(2.) The reaction of phosphoryl trichloride on phosphorus pento.xiile 
at 200® is not represented by the equation PjOs -f POCI3 = 
3PO3CI, but is much more complex than this. 

(3.) That at least two compounds are formed in the reaction, one 
of which is pyrophosphoryl chloride, PaO^CU, and the other, 
which may prove to be a mixture, is of constant composition, 
and from its analysis cannot have a simpler formula thaii 

P, 0,5015- 

(4.) I have shown, incidentally, that the molecular depression of 
the freezing point for phosphoryl trichloride, 0 48®, differs 
considerably from the ** normal ** or avei^ge value given by 
Raoult, 0-63®. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to Professor Thorpe, to whom I 
am much indebted for advice and assistance throughout this work. 

Boyal Qollege of Science, 

London, 



XXIV. — ChJ or mated Fken ylhydraz ines. 
By J. T. Hewitt, B.A., B.Sc., Assoc. B 1 .O.S. 


I V the following paper, oruhoclilorophenylhydrazine and some of its 
more important derrratives are described, and an account is also giyeii 
of the action of carbamide on paracblorophenylhydrazine. The work 
was undertaken at the instance of Dr. Ruhemann, to whom I owe my 
best thanks for help afforded me during this investigation. 

The orthocJdorophenylhydrazine 'hydrochloride^ C 6 H 401 *NH*!N’H 2 ,HC 1 
[Cl : N = 1 : 2], was prepared from orthochloianiline ; 45 grams of 
the latter were dissolved in 675 grams of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and diazotised by 26 gi'ams of sodium nitrite dissolved in 180 
grams of water. The solution of the orthochloraniline was well 
cooled in a freezing mixture, and the sodium niti*ite solution added in 
small quantities at a time, the mixture being allowed to stand between 
each addition until the nitrous smell had disappeared. The solution was 
then rapidly filtered, and 152 grams of stannous chloride dissolved m 
an equal weight of concenh'ated hydrochloric acid added. Instead of 
an immediate, bulky, white precipitate, as is usually the case in the 
]>reparation of aromatic hydrazines, the hydrochloride did not come 
down for about half an hour, when the solution became pasty owing 
to the formai-ion of long crystals of the hydrochloride, which were 
collected and dried on porous plates. As the hydrochloride thus 
prepared cai*ries down with it a considemble amount of tin, its aqueous 
solution was treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, the tin sulphide 
filtered off, the filtrate decolorised with animal charcoal, when neces- 
sary, and evaporated on the water-bath. 

After drying, the salt gave on analysis numbers agreeing with the 
formula OeH^Ol-HH-NH^HOl. 


Found. 


Calculated for y ^ 

CaHaNsCla. I. II. III. 


C 40*22 40-82 — 

H 4*47 5*09 — 

N 16-64 — 15-81 ~ 

01 89-67 — — 89-4L 


The hydrochloride forms long, colourless needles, which darken at 
181 — 183®, and melt at 190^ with decomposition. It is readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and the aqueous solution reduces 
Fehling’s solution and mercuric chloride. 

The hydrazine was first obtained by the addition of potash to the 
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aqueoas solution of the hydrochloride and extraction with ether ; on 
distilling off the ether, an cily liquid was left. Attempts were made 
to distil this, but even at a pressure of 45 mm. it was found that fht* 
oil split up on distillation, yielding orthochloraniline and ammonia. 
The base was then isolated by treating the hydrochloride with a 
concentrated solution of sodium acetate, agitating with ether, evapo- 
rating the ethereal solution, and drying the residue over calcium 
chloride for some days, when a clear, orange-coloured oil was obtained. 
A chlorine determination of this oil showed it to be ortliochloro- 
phenylhy drazine, CeHtCI'N Hg. 


Calculated for 

O^H-CIN-. Found. 

01 24*91 24*49 


OrtliocJihropJienylseniicarhnsifJe is produced on adding a solution of 
potassium cyanate to orthocliloi’ophenylhydrazine dissolved in wafer. 
If the solutions are concentrated, the mixture nearly solidifies to a 
mass of colourless plates, which are recrystallised from boiling watei*, 
in which they are sparingly soluble. This compound melts at 164°, 
and gave on analysis numbers cx>rrospondmg with the formula 
CsHiCl-NH-lSrH-CONH.. 


Calc*ulat«l for 
C7USX3CIO. 


C 45*29 

H 4*31 

ISr • 19-14 


Found. 

tT It. liT. 

4i-73 45-68 — 

6-63 4-01 — 

— — 19-70 


OrtJiochloropJienyl-pheuylthio^emicarhazide is formed on adding 
phenyl thiocarbimide to an ethereal solution of the free hydrazine 
Oji evaporating the ether, thin, yellow plates are left, which when re- 
crystallised from alcohol melt at 134°. The following values coriv- 
spond with the formula CeHiCl-NH-NH'CS-lIH'CeHs. 


Calculated for 

Found. 


Cl 12*79 12*97 

S 11*53 11*23 


An ethereal solution of this compound acquires a deep green colon i* 
when shaken with an aqueous solution of copper sulphate; this 
is intensified on addition of ammonia. 
Or^hochlorophenylkydrazinepyruvie Acid^ 

CeH,CMSrH-N:C(CH3)*COOH. 
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— On adding pyruvic acid to the fi*ee hydraamo or, better, to an aqueous 
solution of the hydrochloride, a lemon-yellow docculent precipitate is 
thrown down consisting of needles which, after recrystallisation Irom 
alcohol, melt at 178°. This substance gave on analysis the following 
numbers ; — 


Calculated for 
CsHaHaClOj. 


C 50*82 

H 4*2:1 

N- 13*18 

Cl 16*71 


Found. 

* ^ 

I. ir lit. 

5n-6.=i - — 

4-58 _ — 

— 13*28 — 

_ _ 16-38 


This acid is readily soluble in alcohol, alkalis, and ammonia, but 
insoluble in sodium carbonate. 

The ethyl salt is readily obtained by heating the alcoholic solution 
of the acid for some time with the addition of a few drops of sulph- 
uiic acid. On adding water to the solution, a nearly colourless 
afiigregate of needles is throve n down, which after recrystallisation 
from dilute alcohol melt at 168°. 

Aldehydes and ketones (such as benzaldehyde, acetone, and aceto- 
[)henone), added to solutions of the hydrochloride, yield colourless or 
pale-yellow precipitates on the addition of a concentrated solution 
of sodium acetate, but the compounds thus formed are so unstable 
that I was unable to further investigate them. 

Farachlorophenylhydrazine has already been described by Elsings- 
horst {Inauy. Bitsert.^ Munchen^ 1884) ; I have studied its reactions 
with certai a substances closely isolated to urea. Fischer has studied the 
reaction of phenyl hydrazine with potassium isocyanate (Avinahn, 190, 
113), whilst Pellizaii (Oazzetta^ 16, 200) and Pinner (Ztejr., 20, 2358) 
both acted on this hydrazine with carbamide. In both oases phenjU 
semicarbazide I'esulied. This work on the reactions of carbamide 
derivatives with phenylhydrazine was further extended by Skinner 
and Buhemann (Trans., 53, 550), who heated ethyl carbamate witli 
phenylhydi*azine, obtaining diphenylcarbazide ; they also completed 
the series of semiearbazides and oarbazides containing phenyl groups, 
by acting on phenylhydrazine with other compounds related to carb- 
amide. 

Action of Parachlorophenylhydrazine 07i Ethyl Garbamate. — A. mix- 
tuie of 2 mols. of parachlorophenylhydrazine with 1 mol. of ethyl 
carbamate was heated over a small dame until ammonia ceased to ho 
evolved. On cooling, the liquid solidified to a mass of crystals, which 
on washing with ether were obtained colourless. They are somewhat 
soluble in boiling water, readily in hot alcohol, melt at a temperature 
above 250°, and give no colour reactions with copper sulphate, met- 
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cui-ic chloiide, or animoTiia. Analysis showed that they were not the 
carbazide but diparachlorophenylcarbamide, 

EoubcL 

Calculated for / « ^ 

CnHioNsCljO. I. II. 


Oi 26-19 — 26 58 

N 10-38 10-62 — 


The ether used for washing the crystals of the disubstituted carb- 
amide left a crop of colourless crystals on evaporation, which I intend 
to examine further. 

ParacMorojphe7iyl~p7i&Mjlse7yiithiomrhazide . — The seraithiocarbazido, 
CeH^Ol-NH-NH-CS-NH-CeHs [Cl : N = 1 : 4], was obtained by adding 
phenylthiocarbimide to an ethereal solution of the hydrazine. On 
evapomtion, yellow crystals ivere deposited which are sparingly 
soluble in hot alcohol, and crystallise from it in pale-yellow plates 
melting at 149°. They gave the following numbers on analysis : — 


Calculated for 


la “ 13^^ jovi* JD ouna. 

Cl 12-79 12-98 

S 11-53 11-85 


An ethereal solution of this compound becomes green when shaken 
with an aqueous solution of copper sulphate, and this colour is not 
destroyed on the addition of ammonia. The colour reaction is ana- 
logous to that pointed out by Skinner and Bahemann (loc, oit,') for 
phenylsemithioearbazide. 


ParacMorop^henyltirasole . — ^Pinner was the first to prepare phenyl- 
urazole by heating one part of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride with 
one and a half parts of carbamide (Per., 20, 2358). The same com- 
pound was afterwards prepared by Skinner and Ruhemann (loc. cit,) 
by heating phenylhydrazine with biuret. The latter method was 
employed to convert parachlorophenylhydrazine into parachloro- 
phenylnrazole. Equal weights of biuret and parachlorophenylhydr- 
azine were heated over a small flame, ammonia was evolved, and on 
cooling the mass solidified. This was extracted with hot dilute 


alcohol, boiled with animal charcoal, filtered, and crystallised, when 
aggregates of needles melting at 266° were deposited. A chlorine 
estimation showed this substance to be parachlorophenylurazolo, 
CeH^Cl-N-CO^ _ _ 


]srH-co>:'^n [ci : n = i : 4], 


Cl 


Theory for 
CsHaNaClO^ 

, 16-31 


Round. 

16-37 
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The reaction takes place according to the eqnation 


o^cii|rH . _ aHiCi-ijr-oo 


NHs 




being analogons to that observed in the formation of phenylnrazole 
Fara^hlarophenylhydrazine Farahanate, — A. parabanate of phenyl- 
hydrazine was prepared by Skinner and Rnhemann by the addition 
of a concentrated solution of sodinm acetate to a mixture of solutions 
of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and parabmic acid. The corre- 
sponding parabanate of parachlorophenylhydrazine may be obt lined 
in a similar manner. Paiachlorophenylhydrazine hydrochloride dis- 
solved in water is added to a solution of parabanic acid, and treated 
with an excess of sodium acetate solution. Aft#^r the lapse of a few 
minutes, groups of nf»edles separate, which melt at 213® with decoir- 
position. A chlorine determination showed that this parabanate 
contains 1 mol H2O, like the phenylhydrazine parabanate. The 
t<»rmula 0j03NA>2(C6H-N2Cl),Hi0 requires ; — 


Theory for 

Found. 

Cl 17-02 17 00 


The parabanate is slighty soluble in boiling water, probably owing to 
the formation of an oxalurhydrazide, 

NHa-CO-NH-CO-CO-NH-NH-C.HiCL 

Action of Ohlnroform and Alcoholic Fofash on Faruf Tilorophenylliydr- 
fizine, — The isonitrile reaction was applied to parachloropbenylhydr- 
azine with the view of preparing the parachlorinated derivative of 
diphenyltetraziiie, A mixture of chloroform with an alcoholic 
solution of paraobloi'ophenylbydrazine was treated with alcoholic 
potash. The reaction -started by itself, and was completed by heating 
for some time on the water-bath. The product of the reaction was 
then allowed to cool, and after addition of w-ater shaken with ether; 
the ethereal solution was then agitated with dilute sulphuric acid in 
order to remove the unaltered hydi*azine. On evaporating the ether, 
a dark-colonred residue was left, which was boiled with water and 
Altered from a resinous matter ; the hot filtrate deposited colourless 
needles on concentration. These darken at 13-5® and melt at 152". 
A nitrogen determination showed this compound to be formyl-para- 
chlorophenylhydrazine, C6H4CbNH']SrH''0H0. 

Calculated for 

G7H7N2OIO. Found. 

IT 17*67 17*43 

The resinous mass left on the filter yielded minute crystals ou 
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allowing it to stand for about a week ; these probably consisted of tlie 
desired tetrazine, but the amount obtained was not sufficient for 
analysis. 1 hope shortly to return to the study of this reaction, au<l 
to communicate to the Society the results arrived at in the case of 
this and other chlorinated phenylhjdrazines. 

University Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 


XXV. — Action of Bedudng Agetiis on OLa!-Diacetylpentam. 8yiiihe;>is 
of IHmethyUUhydroxylieptaniethyleTie. 

By 1*\ Stanley Kipping, Ph.D., D.Sc., and W. H. Pebkin, Jnnr., 
Ph.D., F.B.S. 

^ix'-Diacetylpentane, a diketone which has the constitution 
COMe-[CHJ/OOMe, 

as is proved by its method of preparation and propeitics (coinpj re 
Trans., 1889, 55, 330), behaves in a most remarkable manner both 
with dehydrating and with reducing agents. 

When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid under suitable con- 
ditions, it is converted into a compound of the composition O 0 HJ 4 O, 
which, as has been previously shown (Ti’ans., 1890, 57, 18), is, 
doubtless, a methylacetyltetrahydrobenzene of the constitution 

On reduction with sodium in moist ethereal solution, a«at'-diac*ot} 1- 
pentane yields as principal product a colourless liquid of the coin})o- 
sition C 9 H 18 O 2 ; the formation of this compound is represented by tJu‘ 
equation 

-h Ha = C9H1A. 

The method of preparation, properties, and some derivatives of this 
reduction pioduct are described in the present paper, as are also 
various experiments which were made with the object of ascertaining 
its constitution ; the results of these experiaients seem to prove satis- 
factorily that the compound in question is a dimethyldihjdroxyhept<n- 
metbylene of the constitution 

^CH/OHs-CMe-OH 
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The formation of a Reptametliyleue derivative in this simple 
manner is an extremely interesting reaction, which xnay be regarded 
as analogous to the production of piuacone fiom acetone; the only 
difference between the two leactious is that in the formation of 
j)inacone, combination takes place bctw ecu two carbon atoms of two 
ilifferent acetone molecules, yielding an open-chain compound, 
whereas in the case of dimethyldihydroxylieptaxuethylene a closed- 
chain deiuvative is lormed by the union of two carbon atoms of one 
and the same molecule of diacetylpentane. 

The analogy betw een the two i‘eactions is clearly shown with the 
aid of the following equations : — 

(CH,).C*OH 


(OH,) ,00 
CCH,)sOO 


OHa< 


0H,-0H3-0(0H,)0 

0H,-0H/0(0H,)O 


+ 


TT - rw ^CH,-OH.-0(OH,)-OH 
“ ^ *'^OH,-OH,-6(OH,)*OH ' 


ConstiMion of the Bednetion Product of olol •Diacetylpentane. 

In endeavouring to assign the correct constitutional formula to the 
1 eduction product of diacetylpentane, it is, in the first place, im- 
]>ortant to notice that the compound in question is formed by the 
addition of only two atoms of hydi'ogen to the diketone, a fact which is 
conclusively proved by the results of twelve analyses. Although many 
di Rerent samples have been analysed, the quantity of hydrogen foun<l 
was never more than 11 75 per cent., usually about 11*5 per cent., 
1 esults which agree very closely with those required for a compound 
of the composition CoHisO^, which contains 11*39 per cent, of 
hydrogen. 

A compound of the constitution OH'OHMe*[OH 2 ]< 5 *GHMe'*OH 
which, it might be expected, would be produced by tbe reduction of 
the diketone, is evidently not foimed in any appreciable quantity 
under the conditions employed in our experiments, as such a coin- 
]>ound would contain 12*5 per cent, of hydrogen. 

NTow a compound of the composition CqHmOi, obtained by reducing 
aa'-diacotyliientane, OOMe’[OH 2 ] 5 *OOMe, may, theoretically, have 
the constitution represented by one of the following formulae ; — 

1. IL 

^CH,-r!H,-OOMe „„ OH*-OH»-CMe-OH 

1 f its constitution be expressed by formula I, it would, in all prob- 
ability, show the following behaviour ; — 
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1 . It would combine with hydroxy lamine to form an oxime of the 
constilmtion 0H'Nr0Me*fCH2]o‘CHMe-0H, and with phenylhydr- 
azine to form a hydrazone of the composition C9Hi80IN2HPh. 

2 . It would be converted into a monacetyl-derivative of the con- 
stitution COAJe*[CHi]5*CHMe‘OAc, on ti*eatment with acetic an- 
hydride. 

3 . When treated with hydrobromic acid, a mouobromo-derivativo 
of the constitution COMe*[CHa]5-CHMeBr would be prodneed, 
whereas phosphorus pentabi*omide would convert it into a tribromide 
of the constitution CMel 3 iv[OH 2 ],’OHMeBr. 

4 . It would be easily reduced to a dihydric alcohol of the constitu- 
tion OH*CHMe*[CH2]5'CH]VIe*OH by sodium amalgam, zinc-dust and 
hydrochloric acid, or some other suitable reducing agent. 

5 . When heated with concentrated hydriodic acid and amorphous 
phosphorus at a high temperature, it would be converted into a 
hydrocarbon of the paraffin series having the constitution 

0H3-[CH2],-CH3. 

The behaviour of the reduction product with each of the reagents 
just enumerated was carefully examined, iu most cases the experi- 
ments being repeated several times under varied condirions; the 
results were, however, completely at variance with those which, in 
all probability, would have heeu obtained bad the reduction product 
beeu a ketone alcohol ; its constitution cannot, therefore, be repre- 
sented by formula I. 

On the other hand, the chemical behaviour of the reduction 
product is exactly wbat might be expected, assuming that it is a 
dihydroxy-corapouiid of the constitntion expressed by formula II ; 
this will be evident from a consideration of the following facts : — 

1 . It does not combine with hydroxylamine or with phenyl- 
hydrazine, 

2 It yields a diacetyl-derivative of the composition wiih 

acetic anhydiide. 

3 . Phosphorus pentabromide converts it into a dibromide of the 
composition C9Hi6Br2 ; this substance seems also to be formed with 
'difficulty ou prolonged heating with concentiated hydrobromic acid.^ 

4 . It is not acted on by such reducing agents as zinc and bydi*o- 
cbloric acid in alcoholic solution, sodinm amalgam, sodium and 
alcohol. 

5 . On rednetion with hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus, it 
is converted into a hydrocarbon of the composition O9H18, 

These facts are, we believe, amply sufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion that the reduction product of oa-diacetylpentane is a di- 
methyldihydi-oxylieptamethylene of the constitution 
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*'^CHa-CHs- 6 Me’OH' 

The derivatives of this compound, which are refeirred to above, and 
described in the experimental part of the paper, have, therefore, the 
constitations represented by the following fortnnlse : — 

BimetJiylddJiydroxyhe^famethylene diaoetate, 

CH,*OHs-OMe-OAo 
^ ®'^OH,-CH 3 - 6 Me-OAo ■ 

l)i7n£ihyMihr<yinoJieptamethyleney 

OH,-OH,-GMeBr 

®"^CHji-OHa-OMeBr " 

iJimethylheptamethylene, 

PTT ^OHa-CHa-CHMe 

"^CHa-CHa-CHMe* 

Hie compounds obtained in the course of this investigation are, \vc 
believe, the first and only derivatives of the 7-oarbon ring — ^hopta- 
methylene — ^which have yet been prepared, and the constitution of 
which has been proved with any degree of certainty. 

MarkowiiikofE has, however, lately published an interestiDg paper 
on some compounds obtained fi*om suberone (Oomjpt, TPnd,,^ 110 , 
466 — 468), which, including suberone itself, he considers to be 
deiivatives of heptamethylenc ; and by reducing suberonyl alcohol 
with hydriodic acid, he obtained a hydrocarbon of the composition 
O 7 H 14 , which he supposes to be heptamethylene. 

It appears to us that the results obtained by Markownikofi can 
be equally well explained on the assumption that suberone is a 
methylketohexamethylene, a dimethylketopentamethylene, or some 
other ketopolymothylene deiivative, and that as yet no evidence has 
been brought forward to warrant the conclusion that suberone is a 
heptamethylene deiivative. 




CHi-OH,-CMe-OH 

OHa-CHs-OMe-OH 


Dimethyldihydroxyheptaraethylene (dimethylheptamethylene gly- 
col) and small quantities of a condensation product of high moleculai* 
weight are obtained by the reduction o£ oa'-diacetylpentane in the 
following manner: — A, solution of the pure diketone in 5 to 6 times 
its volume of pure ether is poured into a large bottle which contains 

VOL. LIX. R 
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about 160 c.c. of concentrated soda, and is provided with a reflux 
condenser. Sodium is then added in small portions at a time, any 
considerable rise of temperature being avoided by immersing the 
bottle in cold water. When the reduction has proceeded for some 
time, the metal becomes covered with a thick layer of a colourless 
sodium derivative of the glycol, and in some cases a consider«able 
quantity of this compound is deposited on the sides of the vessel, but 
on agitating the alkaline liquid, it gradually passes into solution. 
The addition of sodium is continued until 6 to 8 times the quantity 
theoretically necessary for complete reduction, that is, 4 atoms of 
sodium to 1 mol. of the diketone, has been employed. 

The ethereal solution is then separated, the alkaline liquid ex- 
tracted once or twice with ether, the combined ethereal solutions 
very carefully dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate, filtered, 
and evaporated, when there remains a yellowish oil, the weight of 
which is about the same as that of the diketone employed. The crude 
product is submitted to fi*actional distillation under reduced pressure, 
say, 180 mm. ; the thermometer quickly rises to 195® ; almost the 
whole of the product passing over between 195® and 205®, the tem- 
perature then rises rapidly to about 300°, when a thick, yellowish oil 
collects in the receiver. The quantity of this compound of high boil- 
ing point is only about 3 — 6 per cent, of the crude reduction product ; 
it will be referred to again hereafter. 

The portion passing over between 195° and 205° consists of slightly 
impure dimethyldihydroxyheptamethylene, from which the pure com- 
pound can be easily obtained by submitting it to repeated fractional 
distillation under reduced pressure. 

Analyses of various preparations of the pure compound gave the 
following results • — 

I. 0‘2016 gi-am substance gave 0*6062 gram OO3 and 0*2008 gram 
H*0. 

II- 0*1852 gram substance gave 0*4624 giam CO3 and 0*1923 g3*am 

H2O. 

III. 0*2112 gram substance gave 0*5266 gram OO2 and 0*2178 gram 
HaO. 


Oalculated for 


CsHiaOa. 

0 68*36 p. e. 

H 11*39 

O 20*25 „ 


Found. 

A 


n. 

ni. 

68-S 

68-1 

68'0 p. c. 

11-6 

11*6 

11-5 „ 

20-9 

20*4 

20-5 „ 


Dimetbyldihydroxyheptamethylene is a moderately thick, colour- 
less oil, with a sharp, burning taste, and a cbaracteristic smell re- 
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calling that of thyme ; it is specifically lighter than water, and is 
volatile with steam and alcohol vapour. It hoi Is at 201° nnder a 
pressure of 180 mm , at 203 — 205® under a pressure of 186 mm., and 
at 180 — 186° under a pressure of 100 mm., the thermometer being 
entirely in the vapoui in all three cases ; when cooled below 0°, it 
becomes very thick, but shows no signs of crystallising even when 
kept below 0° for some time. 

It is miscible with alcohol, ether, chloroform, glacial acetic acid, 
Ac., in all proportions, but is only sparingly soluble in cold water, 
from which it separates again on warming or on adding sodium 
carbonate ; it is insoluble in soda. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with development* of heat, and it is also soluble in 
concentrated hydrobromic acid, although it quickly separates from 
the solution again, having been partially converted into an insoluble 
bromide. It does not combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite, 
hydi'oxylamine, or phenylhydrazine, but it is readily acted on by 
boiling acetic anhydride, yielding a diacetyl-derivative, and by 
phosphorus pentabromide, which converts it into an oily dibromide. 

It is a curious fact that a mixture composed of about 94 per cent, 
of dimethyldihydroxyheptamethylene, and about 6 per cent, of water, 
has approximately the same boiling point as the anhydrous glycol, 
and is not separated into its constituents on fractional distillatiou 
under reduced pressure. This fact was brought under our notice at 
an early stage of the investigation in tlie following manner: — The 
ethereal solution of the crude reduction product of diacetylpentane, 
having been treated for a short time with anhydrous calcium chlor- 
ide, was evaporated, the residue submitted to fractional distillation 
under a pressure of 150 mm., and the portion passing over between 
197 — 199° collected separately. 

Two analyses of this liquid gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1760 gram substance gave 0*4161 gram CO* and 0*1854 gram 
H2O. 

II. 0*1452 gram substance gave 0*3386 gi*am OO 2 and 0*1528 gram 
H2O. 

Fouucl 



Oalculatod for 
09 R[ig 02 + 6 p. c. JEC^O. 

r" 

n. 

0 ... 


64-5 

64*5 per cent.* 

H... 

11-4 „ 

11-7 

11-7 „ 

0.. 

24-3 

23-8 

23-8 „ 


This fraction (b. p. 197 — ^199° ; 150 mm.) was distilled again under a 
pressure of 100 mm., the portion passing over between 182° and 186° 
collected separately, and analysed ;• 
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0‘1640 gram substance gave 0*8860 gram CO 2 and 0*1737 gram 
HsO. 

Calculated for 

CgHigOs + 6 p. 0 . of HsO. Pound. 


C 64*3 per cent, 64*6 per cent. 

H 11*4 „ 11*7 

0 24-3 „ 23*7 


Water is, doubtless, tbe impurity to wbicb tbe low percentage of 
carbon found is due, because when anhydrous potassium carbonate is 
employed for drying the ethereal solution, other conditions remaining 
the same, the glycol is easily obtained in a pure condition; the 
experiments show, moreover, that the water cannot be eliminated by 
fractional distillation, just as is the case with other mixtures of like 
nature. 


Sodium Derivative of DmiethyMiliydroxyJi^tamethylene, 

This compound frequently sepamtes from the ethereal solution in 
the preparation of dimethyldihydroxyheptamethylene in the manner 
described above. In order to determine its composition, some of the 
substance adhering to the sides of the bottle, and out of contact with 
the aqueous alkali, was picked out, quickly washed with ether on a 
porous plate, and then kept for some days in a desiccator. 

The analyses of three different samples obtained in this way, and 
quickly weighed from stoppered bottles, gave the following results : — 

I. 0*3362 gram substance gave 0*1156 gram 
IL 02932 „ „ 0*1022 

in. 03254 „ „ 01112 

Pound 

Calculated for " 

CgHi-OaNa + HgO. I 11. III. 

Ka 11*5 per cent. 11 1 11-3 11*1 per cent. 

These analyses show that the compound is a mono-sodium derivative 
of the glycol, containing, very probably, 1 mol. of water. In spite of 
the hygroscopic nature of the substance, there is no reason to suppose 
that this view of its composition is incorrect, since ethyl sodaceto- 
acetate and other compounds of like nature have been proved to 
contain water of crystallisation. 

The sodium derivative of the glycol is a colourless, semi-crystal- 
line, deliquescent compound which gradually decomposes on exposure 
to the air or when heated at about 60 — 60® in the air ; it melts below 
100®, and is quickly decomposed by cold water, but rather slowly by 
vary concentrated soda. 
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It is, perhaps, Tuineoessary to remark that the formation of a mono- 
instead of a di-sodinm derivatiTe, under the conditions described 
above, cannot be regarded as evidence against the view that the 
reduction product is a dihydroxyheptamethylene derivative. 

OoTbstitution of Dimethyldihyd^vxyheptamethyl&ie. 

In accordance with the views put forward in the introduction, the 
reduction product of diacetylpentane may, theoretically, have the 
constitution represented by one of two formulae (p. 215) : in one case 
it would be an open-chain ketone-alcohol, in the other a closed-chain 
dihydric alcohol. It was necessary, therefore, in the first place, to 
investigate its behaviour with phenylhydrazine and with hydroxyl- 
amine ; the following experiments were made for this purpose. 

Behamom of the Beduetion Product with Pheruylhydrassine, — A. small 
quantity (3 grams) of the crude reduction product was heated at 
about 100® for three hours in sealed tubes with phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride (4*8 grams) and sodium acetate (4*5 grams) in dilute 
alcoholic solution. The clear solution was then diluted with a large 
volume of water, the precipitated oil extracted with ether, the 
ethereal extract washed with very dilute hydrochloric acid, dried 
over calcium chloride, and evaporated. The yellowish, oily product 
weighed 2*8 grams, and showed all the properties of the original 
reduction product; a qnalitative examination showed that it con- 
tained a trace of nitrogen, but the quantity was so small that it was 
quite evident that the formation of a hydrazone had not taken place. 

Beha/oiour of the Beduetion Product with Hydrooyylamine . — ^Two 
experiments were made under different conditions, in order to try and 
prepare an oxime of the reduction product of diacetylpentane, but 
both were unsnccessful. In the first, the crude reduction product 
(4 grams) was treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride (4 grams) 
and potassium carbonate (3 grams) in dilute alcoholic solution for 
three days at the ordinaiy temperature. After evaporating most of 
the alcohol on the water-bath, the residue was extracted with ether, 
the solution dried over calcium chloride, and evaporated, when there 
remained a light-yellow oil (3*8 grams) ; this oil contained a trace of 
nitrogen, but was insoluble in alkalis, and possessed all the properties 
of the original reduction piodnct. 

In the second experiment, the pure compound (3 grams) 
treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1*4 grams) and potash 
(5 grams) in dilute methyl aloohoUc solution according to Auwers’ 
method. After keeping the mixture for two days at the ordinary 
temperature, the alcohol was evaporated, the oil extracted with ether, 
the ethereal solution washed with very dilute hydrochloric acid, dried 
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over calcinm chloride, and evaporated. There remained a yellowi&li 
oil (2*4 grams) which did not contain a trace oE nitrogen, and which 
showed all the properties of the original compound. 

Behaviour of the Bedmtion Product with JReduciTig Agents. — ^Although 
the above experiments had shown pretty conclusively that the re- 
duction prodnet does not contain a carbonyl group, it seemed 
advisable to obtain further experimental proof that such is in reality 
the case by investigating its behaviour with reducing agents in the 
manner described below ; — 

Bxp. 1. — ^The pure reduction product (about 20 grams) was dis- 
solved in alcohol, and zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid added to the 
boiling solution in small portions at a time, the operation taking 
about three hours ; the solution was then diluted with water, the pre- 
cipitated oil extracted with ether, and again submitted to the same 
treatment with zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid. Finally, the prodnet 
was fractionated, and the portion passing over between 205" and 215® 
(210 mm.), which formed about 70 per cent, of the whole, collected 
separately and analysed ; the percentage of hydrogen was found to 
be 11*6, proving that in this case also reduction had not taken place. 

Bap. 2. — The original reduction product was dissolved in dilute 
alcohol, and a large quantity of sodium amalgam added to the boiling 
solution, in small portions at a time. The product, isolated in the 
usual manner, was fractionated under a pressure of about 280 mm., 
and the portion boiling at 200 — ^210" collected for analysis. It was 
found to contain 11*57 per cent, of hydrogen, and to possess all the 
properties of the original compound. 

Bxp. 3. — The pure compound (16 grams) was dissolved in alcohol 
(100 grams), and sodium added in small portions at a time, the 
process being continued until a large excess (26 grams) of the metal 
had been employed, dilute alcohol being added from time to time 
whenever the reaction began to slacken. The alcohol was then 
evaporated as completely as possible, the residue diluted with watoi*, 
the precipitated oil extracted with ether, dried, and fiuctionated 
under reduced pressure. Two analyses, made with different portions 
of the product, gave 11*72 and 11*76 per cent, of hydrogen respect- 
ively, proving conclusively that reduction had not taken place, since 
the addition of 2 atoms of hydrogen to the original reduction product 
would increase the percentage of hydrogen from 11*4 to 12*6 per 
cent. 

Up to this stage of the investigation, it had been proved that the 
reduction pioduct of diacetylpentane cannot be a ketone-alcohol of 
the constitution represented by formula I (p. 215 ) ; the following 
experiments show that it is a dihydric alcohol of the composition 
OgHiflOsU 
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BiTnethyldibromoJi^ia'mefhylene, CHj-^ 


CHa*CH,-OMeBr 
OHi-CEt-iMeBr ' 


When the reduction product is treated with phosphorus penta- 
bromide under suitable conditions, it is convei*ted into a dibromidc 
of the composition CoHiftBr 2 , which has, doubtless, the constitution 
assigned to it above. Before describing the preparation and proper- 
ties of this dibromide, it will be as well, perhaps, to give a short 
account of the behaviour of the reduction product with hydrobromi<J 
acid. 

A considerable quantity of the pure compound was heated at 
100 — 115® in sealed tubes for about two hours with five times its 
volume of concentrated hydi'obromic acid ; on opening the tubes, it 
was found that the contents had separated into two layers, the upper 
one consisting of a dark-coloured oil. This oil was extracted from 
the diluted and partially neutralised solution by means of ether, tlio 
ethereal exti'act washed, dried, and evaporated, and the residue dis- 
tilled under I'educed pressure (about 140 mm.). The whole passeil 
over between 160® and 220°, but no constant boiling point could 
be observed ; the portion boiling at 160 — ^200® was collected an«l 
analysed, and found to contain only 39 per cent, of bromine. As a 
compound of the composition OgHiTBrO contains 36*1, and a com- 
pound of the composition G 9 B[uBi *3 66*3 per cent, of bromine, it wouhl 
seem that the liquid analysed consisted principally of the monobrom- 
ide. In order to try and convert it into the dibromide, the whole of 
the distilled product was again heated at about 120° for several hours 
with a large excess of concentrated hydrohromic acid. The dark 
reddish-brown, heavy oil, obtained in this way, was distilled under a. 
pressure of about 70 mm., and the portion boiling at 160 — 167® col- 
lected separately ; the analysis of this fraction gave the following 
result : — 


0*1758 gram substance gave 0*2047 gi*am AgBr. 


Oaleulaied for 

- I ^ 

OgHi 7 BrO. CgHieBr 3 . Pound* 

Br 36*1 p. c. 56*3 p. c. 49'5 p. c. 

These experiments show that the reduction product is partially 
converted into a dibromide by concentrated hydrohromic acid, a fAut 
which is of considerable importance as a proof that it is a dihydi-ic 
alcohol ; as, however, the change is only incomplete even after pro- 
longed heating with the acid, a more suitable method had to be 
employed for the preparation of the dibromide. 

For this purpose, a small quantity of the pure reduction produ^»t 
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is dissolved in a large volume of anhydrous chloroform, and a fair 
excess of the theoretical quantity of phosphorus pentabromide 
gradually added ; evolution of hydrogen bromide quickly commences, 
and, after keeping for some time at the ordinary temperature, the 
reaction is at an end« The solution is decanted from the unchanged 
pentabromide, poured into cold water, and as soon as the decomposi- 
tion of the phosphorus oxybromide is complete, the chloroform solu- 
tion of the dibromide is separated, washed with dilute sodium 
carbonate and water consecutively, dried over calcium chloride, and 
the chloroform evaporated on the water-bath, when dimethyldibromo- 
heptamethylene remains as a thick yellowish oil. 

A bromine determination, made with a portion of the product 
which had been kept for 24 hours over sulphuric acid and paraffin, 
gave the following result : — 

0*1036 gram substance gave 0*1370 gram AgBr. 

Calculated for 

CgP[i5Rr2. Found. 

Br 56*3 per cent. 54!'8 per cent. 

Dimetfhyldibromoheptamethylene is a thick, almost colourless oil 
with a sweetish, rather unpleasant smell; it is i^eoifically heavier 
than, and insoluble in, water, but miscible with most ordinaiy organic 
solvents in all proportions. It seems to undergo slight decomposition 
when it is kept over sulphuric acid under reduced pressure. 

J)imethylhydroxyiodo7he]ptm^ 

When the glycol obtained from diaceiylpentane is heated with hydr- 
iodic acid of sp. gr. 1*96, it seems to be almost completely converted 
into the moniodide, GgHnOI ; the diiodide, OgHigli, if produced at all, 
ib only formed in very small quantities. 

The moniodide was prepared in the following manner : — ^The pure 
glycol was mixed with a considerable quantity of hydriodio acid of 
sp- gr. 1*96, and the mixture heated on the water-bath in a flask 
provided with a reflux condenser, first at a moderately low tempe- 
rature, and then for about two hours at 100®. A portion of the 
contents of the flask was then distilled off, because it was thought 
that the diiodide would probably he more volatile than the moniodide, 
and if any of the former had been produced, it would collect in the 
receiver, leaving the moniodide behind. The small quantity of oil in 
the acid ^tillate was extracted with ether, the solution washed with 
dilute sodium carbonate and water, consecutively, dried over calcium 
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chloride, and evaporated. The colourless oil obtained in this way was 
kept over snlpburic acid under reduced pressure for about 12 hours, 
and then an iodine determination carried out with the following 
result : — 

0*1735 gram substance gave 0*1622 gram Agl. 

Calculated for 

OgG[][j^IO* Eound. 

I 47*29 per cent. 50*49 per cent. 

The compound obtained by distillation as described above evidently 
consists principally of the moniodide, but contains a little of the 
diiodide ; the former can be isolated in a pure condition from the 
residue in the flask by extracting with ether, and evaporating the 
washed and dried solution. 

A portion of the oil (which remained in the flask) was kept under 
reduced pressure, and analysed with the following result : — 

0*1661 gram substance gave 0 1455 gram Agl. 

Calculated for 

C9H17IO. Eoimd. 

I 47*29 per cent. 47*06 per cent. 

Dimethylhydroxyiodoheptamethylene is a colourless, mobile oil with 
a pleasant sweetish smell ; it is r^dUy soluble in ether, alcohol, and 
most ordinary organic solvents, but insoluble in water. It gradually 
decomposes, and turns brown on keeping, but it seems to boil with- 
out decomposition when heated in small quantities under the ordinary 
})i*essure. 

IHacetate^ ^^®^CH**CH**6Me*OAc* 

When the reduction product of diaceiylpentane is treated witli 
acetic anhydride under suitable conditions, it is completely convex’ted 
into a diacetyl derivative of the composition OoHi8(OAc)a ; the forma- 
tion of this diacetyl derivative is one of the strongest proofs that the 
compound described above as dimethyldihydroxyheptamethylene 
contains two hydroxy-groups. 

In preparing the diaceiyl derivative, the pure glycol is dissolved 
in excess of acetic anhydride, and the mixture boiled for about 
2^ hours in a flask provided with a reflux condenser; the acetic 
anhydride is then partially distilled off under the ordinary pressure, 
and the residue submitted to factional distillation under a pressure 
of 65 mm. The thermometer rises rapidly to about 180®, a small 
quantity only passing over below 190®; the thermometer then remains 
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fairly constant, and between 192® and 207® about 70 per cent, of tlie 
whole passes over, the thermometer finally rising to about 216°. 

The fraction boiling at 192 — 207“ was fractionated again nnder the 
same pressure, and the portion boiling constantly at 199 — 202® 
collected separately. 

The analysis of this fraction gave results which agreed well with 
those required by a diacetyl derivative of dimethyldihydroxyhepta- 
methylene. 

01555 gram substance gave 0’8681 gram C02 and 0‘1323 gram 
HaO. 


Caleitlated tor 

C 9 Ki 6 (OAc)>. Found. 

C 61i*5 per cent. 64'67 per cent. 

H 9*1 „ 9-45 

0 26*4 „ 25-88 


As, however, a monacelyl-derivative of the composition 
COMe'[OH 3 ] 5 *CHMe'OAc would have approximately the same com- 
position (C = 66*0 per cent., H = 10*0 per cent., 0 = 24 per cent.), 
elementary analysis alone is not suiBSicient to prove beyond doubt that 
the compound is really a diacetyl derivative. As this point was ol 
the utmost importance in deciding between the two possible formula 
for the reduction product, the quantity of acetic acid given on 
hydrolysis was determined. Three estimations of this kind were 
made ; in each case, a weighed quantity of the pure compound was 
boiled with excess of standard potash, and the excess of alkali deter- 
mined by titration with standard sulphuric acid, phenolphthaleisi 
being used as indicator. 

The following results were obtained : — 

I. 1*169 gram substance was boiled for 1^ hours with 150 c.c. oi 
potash (1 c.c. = 0*00597 gram of C^H^Oi), and the cold 
solution titrated with sulphuric acid of the same strength ; 
56*4 c.o. of acid were required, showing that 93*6 (!.c. of 
potash had been neutralised. 

1I« 0*8638 gram substance was boiled for two hours with 100 c.c. 
of potash, and the solution titrated with snlphuidc acid; 
44*3 C.C. of acid were required. 

Ill, 0*5676 gram substance was boiled for an hour with 100 c.c. of 
potash, and the cold solution titiated ; 54*7 c.c. of sulphnri<* 
acid were required. 

Found. 

Oalcnlafced for f « 

09H„(OAc)> I. U. III. 

49*58 p. c- 47*8 48*4 47*6 p. c. 
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These results show conclusively that the compound in question is 
a diacetyl derivative, and, consequently, the px^esence of two hydroxy- 
groups in the original reduction product may be considered as 
proved. 

Dimethylheptamethylene diaoetate is a colourless, mobile liquid 
possessing a sweet, rather pleasant smell, and boiling at 199 — ^202' 
under a pressui’e of 65 mm. It seems to be insoluble in cold water, 
but is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetic anhydride, and other 
organic solvents. It is readily hydrolysed even by veiy dilute 
aqueous potash, as is shown by the quantitative experiments referred 
to above. 

.7. 77. . .7.7 ^OEs-OHs-CHMe 

JDiinefhylhepfcMnethylene, -OHMe' 

One of the most important facts that can be adduced in favour of 
the closed-chain formula for the reduction product of diacetylpentano 
is that, when treated with hydiiodio acid and amorphous phosphorus 
at a high temperature, it is convei*ted into a hydrocarbon of the 
molecular formula* C 9 HJ 8 , which, from its method of formation must 
be a satui'ated compound. This hydi’ocai'bon, dimethylheptamethylene, 
is obtained in the following way : — ^The pui*e glycol is first heated for 
about two horn's at 100° in a flask provided with a reflux condenser, 
with excess of concentrated hydriodic acid, in order to convert it 
into the moniodide described above ; this product is isolated in the 
usual manner, and then heated in sealed tubes at 230 — ^260*" for 8 to 
10 hours with a large excess of hydriodic acid of sp. gi\ 1‘96, and a 
little amorphous phosphorus, about 4 grams only of the crude iodide 
being placed in each tube. When the tubes were opened, the hydro- 
carbon, which formed a lighter-coloured layer on the surface of the 
acid, was separated with the aid of a funnel, washed well with sodium 
carbonate, dried over potassium carbonate, and distilled. The thermo- 
meter rose at once to about 145°, and between 145° and 160° almost 
three-quarters of the crude product passed over ; the liquid which 
then remained in the flask boiled at a very much higher temperature, 
and was not examined fai4her, owing to its small quantity. The 
fraction boiling at 145 — 160° was then distilled two or three times 
over potassium, and finally a sample of the liquid boiling constantly 
at 153 — 154° was collected separately for analysis. 

The results obtained were the following: — 

O’lSOO gram substance gave 0*4072 gram CO 2 and 0*1717 gram 

E2O. 

Calculated for CgEjs. Founds 


0 85*7 per coat. 85*42 per cent. 

H 14*3 „ 14*67 
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A vapour density determination carried out in Hofmann’s apparatus, 
and. employing aniline as tlie heating vapour, gave the following 
result : — 

0*0782 gram substance gave 68 c.c. of vapour. Barometer = 
748 mm. Difference of level 490 znm. Temperature of 
vapour 184“, and of air 11“. 


Calculated for Pound. 

V.D 63 61*2 


Two elementary analyses of a sample of the hydrocarbon from 
another preparation gave the following results : — 


I. 0*1271 gram substance gave 0*3965 gram OOa and 0*1702 gram 

H20« 

II. 0*1192 gram substance gave 0 3727 gram CO 2 and 0*1688 gram 

£[20* 


C 

H 


Calculated for 

CgHjg. 

85*7 p. c, 
14*3 „ 


Pound. 


85*08 85*14 p.c. 
14*88 14*83 „ 


Dimethylheptamethylene is a colourless mobile, strongly refractive 
liquid with an odour very like that of light petroleum; it boils at 
153° under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. It is insoluble in 
■water, and in concentrated hydriodic acid, but is miscible with organic 
solvents in all proportions. It seems to be a very stable substance, 
but owing to the small quantity at our disposal, we have not been 
able to investigate its properties as completely as would be desirable. 
It is not acted on by concentrated hydriodic acid ; when treated with 
concentrated nitric acid, a reaction soon sets in, heat is developed, 
and dense brown fumes are evolved, bat the reaction soon slackens, 
and heat must be applied before CK)mpletc solution ensues ; as faa* as 
our experiments went, no compounds other than acids of low molecular 
weight are formed by the oxidation of the hydrocarbon in this way. 


Condensation Product of JKrnetJiyldihydroAyheptamethylene, 

It has been mentioned above that in the preparation of dimethyldi- 
hydroxyheptamethylene there is formed in small quantities a Hqnid 
of considerably higher boiling point, which seemed to be a condensa- 
tion product of the glycol. In order to investigate the nature of 
this compound, the residues obtained in several operations were 
umted, and the liquid submitted to fractional distillation under a 
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pressure of about 200 mm.; at first, a small quantity of dimetbjldi- 
hydroxybeptamethylene passed over, and then the thermometer rose 
rapidly to about 300®, the remainder boiling almost constantly at 
305—310®. 

This high boiling liquid gave the following result on analj'sis : — 

0*2011 gram substance gave 0 4143 gram CO 2 , and 0*2082 gram 

H3O. 


Calculated for 

^^18^^5403 Pound. 

C . 72 48 per cent. 72*6 per cent. 

H 11*41 „ 11*4 

0 16*11 „ 16*0 


A molecular weight determination by Raoult’s method in glacial 
acetic acid solution gave the following data : — 

0 9116 gram substance dissolved in 43*1 grams acetic acid lowei*ed 
the melting point 0*271, as a mean of two closely agreeing 
observations. 

Calculated for OxsH^Os. Pound. 

M. W 298 305 

This result shows that the compound in question has been formed 
by the condensation of two molecules of diacetylpentane, or its 
reduction product ; the analysis given above agrees very well with 
the fonnula CisHmOs, but not so well with the formula CisHaaOj, 
which would require 72*9 per cent, of carbon and 10*8 per cent, of 
hydrogen. Considering, also, that a large excess of sodium was 
invariably employed in the redaction of diacetylpentane, and that the 
only other product is the glycol CsHisOi, it seems almost certain that 
the condensation product is formed from the glycol, and not from the 
ketone, according to the equation 

2G9h[xsCj — Ci3irji03 "t" SjO. 

just as diethylene glycol is formed from two molecules of ethylene 
glycol with elimination of one molecule of water. 

The condensation product of the heptamethylene derivative has no 
well-defined properties; it is an almost colourless, very thick oil, 
boils at about 303 — 310® (200 mm. pressure), and shows no signs of 
crystallising even when kept for months at the ordinary temperature, 
or for some hours in a freezing mixture. It is insoluble in water, 
but the ordinary organic solvents dissolve it in large quantities. 

Seriot Watt College^ 

Udinhurgh 
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XXYI.— CONTRIBUTIONS ¥ROM THE LABORATORY OF 
GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

No. XIX. Compounds of the Oxides of Fhosphorus with Sulphuric 

Anhydride. 

Bj R. H. Adib, M.A. 

1 . R. Weber (Rer., 20, 86) describes a solid compound of sulpbxiric 
and phosphoric anhydrides, PaOsjSSOs, which he prepared by dis- 
tilling off in a sealed tube the excess of snlphur trioxide from a 
inixtnie of the two substances. It is decomposed at 30®. 

2 As this appears to be the only compound of an oxide of phos- 
phorus and sulphuric anhydride which has been describe, I 
endearoured to ascertain whether it might not be possible to prepare 
the compound M 30 j, 2 S 0 j, wliidi is so very stable in the case of 
nitrogen, and has a definite existence in the case of arsenic, whilst in 
the cases of antimony and bismuth the trisulphate, M 303 , 3 S 03 , is 
formed. 

The compounds of arsenic and antimony ajpe directly obtained from 
the sesquioxide without oxidation, but in the case of nitrogen it is 
formed from nitric oxide, which, duiung the course of the reaction, 
becomes oxidised at the expense of the sulphur trioxide ; con- 
sequently, 1 started with “acid phosphorous anhydrous, obtained 
from Messrs. Harrington Bros., Cork. 

Quite recently, Thoxpe and A. E. Tutton (Trans., 1890, 57, 545) have 
prepaiod pure phosphorous anhydride, which differs from the above in 
several respects, since the latter melts only ac a considerably highei‘ 
temperature than 30°, is not decomposed by light at any rapid rate, 
and is instantly soluble in water; the acid obtained from Messrs. 
Hai‘rington contains 65*1 per cent, of P 4 O 3 , and is, therefore, approxi- 
mately H 3 PO 3 , which contains G7T per cent, of PiOj. 

3. Anhydrous phosphorous acid dissolves quietly in concentrated 
sulphuric acid without forming an insoluble compound. The mixture 
when warmed gives off sulphur dioxide, and contains phosphoric 
acid only. 

4. When anhydrous phosphorous acid was dropped into sulphur 
trioxide, there was a great development of heat, accompanied by the 
formation of sulphur dioxide and some sulphur. A blue, oily com- 
pound separated out in small quantity from the trioxide, which was 
itself coloured a fine indigo-blue. At the high temperature produced 
by the reaction, the phosphorous acid had reduced som^ of the trioxide 
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to sulphur, which dissolved in the trioxide to form blue sulphur ses- 
quioxide. 

In order to avoid the efEect of the rise of tempei’ature, the sulphui* 
trioxido was distilled into a beaker to form a layer of about 2 mm. 
deep, which was then placed in a freezing mixture. The phosphorous 
acid was then carefully dropped, in small pieces, on the solid trioxide ; 
as before, they united with violence, but formed no sulphur sesqui- 
oxide if the addition were gradual enough. 

The compound remained liquid on the surface of the solid trioxide, 
and the contact and union of the phosphorous acid and the solid tri- 
oxide was seen to be accompanied by the liberation of a gas, which 
proved to be sulphur dioxide. 

After the compound had remained in contact with the sulphur tri- 
t)xide in the freezing mixture for some time, it was poured off and 
analysed. The results, which were fairly concordant, wei*e as 
follows : — 


I. II. m, IT. V. VI. 

SO3 53*4? 54-36 _ _ _ _ 

PA.... 0*88 — 1-72 1-04 — — 

P2O3 .... — - - — 34-54 30*19 

Calculated for 

r * ' 

PA^aSOs. P205,2S0 j. HsP04,3S0j. 

SOs 69-26 52-98 55-14 

P2O3 40-74 — — 

P20t. — 47-02 32-38 


The phosphorous acid is almost completely oxidised, by the re- 
duction of the tiioxide in the cold, to sulphur dioxide, and, if warm, 
to sulphur dioxide and sulphur, forming ^e compound H3P04,3S04. 

5. The compound H3P0i,3S03 is a viscid liquid, generally coloured 
light-brown. It fumes in contact with the air, and dissolves in water 
with the development of heat, but without violence, forming sulph- 
uric and orthophosphoric acids with only a trace of the pyro- and 
meta-acids. It is, on the whole, best i-epi'esented as sulphonyl phos- 
phate, (S0 sH) 3P04. 

6. As phosphorous acid is so readily oxidised by sulphur trioxide, 
and as the lower oxides of phosphorus, with the exception of P4O, are 
not well known, I next tried the action of phosphorus on sulphur 
trioxide. 

When a piece of phosphorus is dropped into liquid sulphuric 
anhydride, it reduces the latter with violence to sulphnr dioxide, and 
is itself oxidised, forming a white, ffocculent solid floating in the 
liquid. When the pieces of phe^phoros were large, the heat of com- 
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bination raised the temperature of the pbosphoms sufficiently higb to 
ignite it. 

It is difficult to free the solid from adhering trioxide, and at the 
same time to prevent its spontaneous ignition from the oxidation of 
finely divided globules of phosphorus disseminated throughout its 
mass. The trioxide requires to be near its boiling point for the 
reaction to take place, and this fuses the phosphorus. 

The best way of obtaining a fairly pure product is to press out the 
phosphorus under water into a very thin plate, and then to drop 
pieces of this into the warmed trioxide. The reaction is violent, and 
frequently accompanied by a rain of sparks of burning phosphorus. 
When the reaction is complete, the trioxide is boiled, and the com- 
pound raked out on a warm, dry porous tile, which is placed in a 
desiccator over phosphoric anhydride in a warm place in the dark for 
two to three hours. The product can then be placed in a weighing 
bottle. 

I have tried manipulating in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride, 
but got no better results. Distilling the excess of trioxide from the 
compound is not a successful operation, as oxidation occurs just when 
the trioxide is gone. The solvents of phosphorus decompose the 
substance, and the method which seems to give the best results is to 
work at a low tempeiature in a dry atmosphez'e. 

Heating phosphorus with sulphur trioxide in a sealed tube not only 
oxidises all the phosphorus, but convei*ts it at once into phosphoric 
anhydride, which forms a clear solution m the trioxide. 

The product prepared as above gave the following results on 


analysis : — 

I- II III. IV 

P 35-03 32-33 -- — 

SO 3 — 33-85 3083 — 

P3O, — _ _ 35.93 

Calculated for 

Pa0.aOj. PsO*SOi, 3P,04^C>,. 

P 32-63 30-10 34-S7 

SOs 42-10 38-82 29-75 

P,0. 57-89 30-58 35-12 


The compound which must be represented as 3 P 204 , 2 S 0 a decom- 
poses on standing for 2 — 3 weeks over phosphoric anhydride in ah* 
into PftOs and SO 2 . The same change occurs when the substance is 
heated without sulphur trioxide to a temperature of about 65 — 60® ; 
in this case the sulphur dioxide is given off in bubbles from the 
fifothy mass. It is to be noted that P206,3S08 decomposes at 30®. It 
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is darkened very rapidly by liprbt, wbicb is rather more characteristic 
of PeOs than of P2O4. It is instantly decomposed by water, bat the 
phosphoras-containing part dissolves only very slowly, which is also 
characteristic of P203, and not of PsO*, which dissolves immediately. 

The group sulphate Ps03,2S0j, then, is not formed by this reaction, 
nor by any conditions attainable at present, its place being taken by 
the above compound, 3P204,2S03. 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging the assistance of Mr. Patti- 
son Muir, to whom I am indebted for the use of the laboratory of 
Gonville and Cains College during this work. 


XXVII. — Crystalline Form of the Calcium SaU of the New Optically 
Active Glyceric Add. 

By Alfred B. Tutton, Assoc. B1.C.S., Demonstrator in Chemistry at 
the Hoyal College of Science, London. 

In a recent communication (this vol., p. 96 ) by P. F. Frankland and 
W. Frew, it was shown that when calcium glycerate was submitted 
to the fermenting action of the Bacillus ethaceiicus one half only of 
the glyceric acid was destroyed, and that the remaining half was 
optically active, rotating the plane of polarisation to the right. In 
view of the fact that in every case hitherto investigated, where an 
inactive compound has been separated into two complementai'y 
optically active varieties, the phenomenon o£ hemihedrism has been 
manifested in the crystals of the compounds themselves, or, in the case 
of uncrystallisable acids, in their salts, it was important to submit the 
best crystallisable salt of this optically active glyceric acid to a thorough 
crystallographical investigation. An additional chemical interest 
attaches to such investigations since the appearance of the paper 
communicated to the Berirhfe ( 1891 , p. 101 ) by Fock, in which a 
theory of optical activity is discussed, attempting, on the lines of the 
Van t’Hoff-Wislicenus hypothesis, to account for this invaiiable 
occurrence of hemihedrism. Grenerally, as in the case of the salts of 
dextro- and Isevo-tartaanc acids, the two oppositely active modifica- 
tions are strictly isomorphous, exhibiting precisely the same forms, 
and, where those forms are completely developed, the same angles ; 
but only half of the faces corresponding to several of these forms are 
developed, the half shown by one variety being absent from the other, 
and vice versd. In other words, the crystals are complementarily 
VOL. LIX. s 
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hemxhedral, being generally related in tbe same way that an object 
is to its mirror-image. 

It is now generally admitted by crystallograpbers that this mode 
of manifestation of hemibedrism is determined by differences in the 
internal arrangement of the atoms or groups in the molecules them- 


selves of the two varieties. 


CHs-OH 

Glyceric acid, CH*OH , has manifestly 
COOH 


one so-called asymmetric carbon atom, that belonging to the OHOH 
group. There are consequently two possible arrangements of the 
molecule in space, probably corresponding to the two optically acii\ e 
varieties 



The new dexfero-glyceric acid itself is an uncry stall isable syrup, but 
the calcium salt, Ca(G 3 ]B[ 504 ) 2 , 2 H 20 , has been obtained in crystals suffi- 
ciently well formed to admit of a complete investigation. Altbongh 
the acid itself is dextro-rotatory, aqueous solutions of this calcium 
salt are Isevo-rotatory to the extent [a]j> = —12*09. 

The crystals examined vrere colomdess, well- formed pi isms 
eminently suitable for goniometrical purposes, obtained by the slow 
evaporation of an aqueous solution. The crystals ordmai'ily obtained 
by rapid evaporation exhibit precisely the same f ices, hut the reflections 
usually observed are not quite so perfect as those given by the crystals 
obtained by slow evaporation. The prisms were perfectly terminated 
at both ends by pyramid and dome forms. The lai’ger ones w(‘i(‘ 
about 5 mm. long, aud 2 mm. by 1*5 mm. in section. One prism was 
observed nearly 1 cm. in length. 

System : monoclinic, hemihedral. Habit : prismatic ; jS = 69” <>' 

Batio of axes : a : h : c = 1*4469 : 1 ; 0*6694. 

Forms observed: a ={100}coPco; c ={001}oP; / = [201] -f 2Pco; 
jp={llO}ooP; w={011}Poo; o = {111} -P ; ^ = [III} + P; 
« ={211} 4- 2P2. 

Tbe usual appearance of tbe crystals is seen in Fig. 1. which is 
drawn from the calculated elements. Fig. 2 i*epresents their spherical 
pj'ojection upon the symmetry plane. Those poles which are repro- 
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sented by rings are sitnate upon tbe bemispbere lying beneath the 
plane of projection ; those represented by dots are situate upon the 
upper hemisphere. 




Fig. 2. 


The faces of the forms o[lll} and m{0ll} were never found 
developed upon the left side of the symmetry plane, but only upon 
the right. The faces of and n{2ll} were, conver.'scly, never 

found developed upon the right, only upon the left of the plane of 
symmetry. The crystals are therefore undoubtedly hemihedral, the 
two exti-emities of the symmetiy axis 6 be.ng terminated in an 
entirely difierent manner. 

The best developed face is the orthopinacoid a{ 100], the pi*isms 
being frequently tabular upon it. The prism faces pjllO} are 
always well developed. It was frequently noticed that the right- 
hand faces (110) and (IlO) of this form were much more brilliant 
and evenly developed than those on the left hand, (110) and (IlO), 
which wei^ often cuiwed and of dull appeaiMnoe, i*e&embling the faces 
s{Iil} and «{2Il}in this respect. This mode of manifestation of 
hemihedrism corresponds to that in the case of cane-sugar, whose 
prism faces on the two sides of the symmetry plane yield different 
corrosion figures. No ti*ace of the clmopinacoid h[010} was obseiwed. 
The face chosen as the basal plane g{ 001} is usually the most promin- 
ent of the faces perpendicular to the symmetry plane, but occasion- 
ally tbe ortbodome r'{201} is equally well develojied. The hemi- 
olinodoine m(Oll) is always a prominent face on the light side of the 
symmetry plane, and the neighbounng pyramid face o(lll) is gene- 
rally relatively developed to abont the extent shown in the drawing. 
The pyramid faces ^(III) and ft(2ll) upon the left side of the sym- 
metry plane differ greatly in character Irom the faces m and o at the 
right side, seldom giving good reflections owing to dulness and 
curvature. The monoolinsc, and not tricliuio, nature of the crystals 
is proved by the presence of a complete pii'^m zone, the four faces of 

s 2 
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wliioli are symmetrically disposed in respect to tlie two orthopinacoid 
faces ; by tlie fact that the zone of the faces a(lOO), c(001), and 
r (201) is perpendicular to the prism zone and to the plane of sym- 
metry exhibited by the latter zone ; and, conclusively, by the optical 
properties hereafter de'^cribed. 

Following is a table exhibiting the results of the angular measure- 
ments obtained with the large Fness goniometer from 12 crystals 
selected from two distinct crops of ci*ystals. 


Angle measiuvd. 

of 

mca'^iire- 


Limits. 


]Mpaii 

Cdlculatecl. 



meiits. 









- 100 : 110 

42 

52“ 32'— 

51= 

16' 

53" 

29' 

* 

Xpp 

= 110 : liO 

20 

72 

7 — 

73 

33 

73 

4 

73" 2' 

( ac 

= 100 : noi 

13 

08 

22— 

69 

42 

69 

3 

69 6 

<*/ 

001 : 201 

13 

52 

4 — 

52 

3L 

52 

13 


[r'a 

= 2U1 : loo 

13 

58 

35 — 

58 

46 

58 

11 


em 

= 001 : on 

10 

81 

47 — 

32 

19 

32 

8 

32 2 

r'» 

201 : 211 

2 

29 

43 — 

29 

48 

29 

45 

29 47 


- 100 : 111 

7 

53 

59 — 

54 

10 

54 

3 

53 51. 

om 

=. in : on 

7 

18 

20 — 

18 

35 

18 

26 

18 29 

J aw 

= on . loo 

33 

107 

22 —108 

24 

107 

41 

107 37 

* an 

loo : 2Il 

11 

62 

32 — 

63 

41 

63 

6 

63 10 

n? 

= 211 : m 

1 


— 



21 

35 

21 27 


- Ill : 100 

3 

94 

19 — 

95 

34 

95 

18 

95 23 

po 

= no : 111 

9 

43 

51 — 

41 

44 

44 

35 

44 38 

oe 

» 111 : 001 

9 

82 

56 — 

33 

15 

33 

7 

3i 7 

cs 

w 001 : III 

7 

41 

32-- 

43 

2 

42 

10 

42 17 


= in : no 

7 

59 

15 — 

60 

54 

59 

50 

59 5S 

VC 

=< no : 001 

11 

77 

2 — 

78 

21 

77 

:2 

77 15 

\SP 

= lOl ;no 

16 

101 

39—103 

36 

102 

16 

102 15 

\pm 

= no : on 

9 

52 

15 — 

53 

25 

52 

42 

52 41 

< mn 

- on : 211 

5 

79 

5 — 

79 

26 

79 

15 

79 12 

l»p 

- 2ii ! no 

5 

47 

41 — 

48 

23 

4S 

1 

48 7 

f 

- no . 201 

11 

106 

85-108 

42 

lOS 

5 

108 1 

J r'P 

= 201 : no 

26 

70 

51 — 

73 

32 

71 

f>f> 

71 59 


-noiiii 

5 

66 

42 — 

e>7 

17 

67 

4 

67 5 

Is/ 

= III 1 201 

6 

40 

36 — 

41 

29 

41 

5 

40 56 

pm 

- no : on 

3 

75 

6 — 

76 

21 

75 

37 

75 45 


The angles marked with an asterisk were chosen as the basis of 
the calculations, ap on account of the large number of measurements 
obtained owing to the recurrence of this angle four times upon each 
perfectly-developed crystal, and or' and ra on account of the greater 
relative agreement of the measured values of these angles. It may 
he remarked that the mean observed values given in the table agree 
very closely with the measurements afforded by one exceptionally 
perfect crystal. 

There is a moderately good cleavage parallel to the basal plane 
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r(OOl), and the prisms are c juseqaentl j very apt to break across in 
this direction. The cleavage plates are usually very rough, howevei*. 

Optical Prnpprties , — The extinctions upon the face tt(lOO) are 
parallel to the prism edges. A section cut parallel to 6(010), the 
symmetry plane, extinguishes obliquely to the prism edges, the direc- 
tion of extinction making an angle of 23° with those edges, almost 
perpendicular to the basal plane 6(001). In convergent light, this 
section shows no rings in air; but in oil, the two optic axes and their 
systems of rings are observed separated at an extremely large angle, 
evidently the obtuse angle. The lin*t median line is thei*efore almost 
pei-pendicular to the basal plane. Upon cutting a section parallel to 
the basal plane c(UOl), both axes and their rings are well seen in air 
separated at their acute angle, and lying symmetrically on either side 
of the symmetry plane. 

Hence, the plane of the optic axes is perpendicular to the sym- 
metry plane 6(Ol0), and the tirst median line makes an angle of 23° 
with the vertical axis c, thus emerging almost normal to the basal 
plane c(OOl). The type of dispersion is horizontal, and the hyper- 
bolic brushes are bordered with blue inside, hence the dispersion is 
of the nature p < v. 

Sections require to be about 1 mm. thick in order to show the 
rings w ell, owiug to the low specific refractive power. 

The following mean values for the apparent acute angle in air 2h], 
the apparent acute angle in oil 2Ha, and the apparent obtuse angle in 
oil 2Ho, were obtained with the Fuess optic axial angle apparatus : — 


2E. 2lla. 2Ho. 

Lithium light 51° 35' 35° 10' 34.^ 25' 

Sodium light 52 30 35 146 40 

Thallium light 53 50 36 30 145 55 


From these observed values, the true acute angle between the optic 

axes 2Vfl6, calculated by means of the formula tan Vei = is 

sm no 

found to be as follows : — 


For lithium light, 2Va = 

34" 

.•)6' 

„ sodium light 

35 

28 

„ tlialliuin light, 

36 

Id 


The mean reii*active index calculated from the formula = 

, is represented by the following numbers ; — 
sm Va 

/Ju = 1*4496. 

Av* = 1*4521. 
fisii = 1*4545. 
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The si^ of tRe double refraction, as determined by means of a 
quarter undulation mica plate, is positive. 

The optical properties thus completely bear out the monosymmetnc 
nature of the crystals. Hence, this optically active calcium glyceratt' 
must be added to the list of optically active substances whose crystals 
are also liemihedral, a list which includes all the hitherto well-inves- 
tigated cases. 


XXVIII. ’—Volumetric Estimation of Tellui'vum. Part TI.*" 

By BoHCfcLAV Beauner, Ph.D., Professor in the Bohemian University, 
late Berkeley Fellow of Owens College. 

Third Method, 

Ii is known that alkaline solutions of tellurium dioxide (alkaline tel- 
lurites) are converted into tellurates on treatment with chlorine 
(Berzelius, Ann. Fhjs, Ohem,^ 32, 23), but according to Oppenheiin 
(7. pr, Ghem.^ 71, 2G6) the reaction pmceeds only very slowly. 

The reaction with iodine I found to take place, as I expected it 
would do, in accordance with the following equations ; — 

I NasTeOa + U + 2 XaHC 03 = Na^TeO* -f- 2XaI 4- 2CO, + 
H 2 O, or 

IL NasTeO, + Is + 2XaOH = 3 Sra 3 Te 04 + 2XaI + H,0. 

When a solution of iodine in potassium iodide is added to a solu- 
tion of normal sodium tellui'itc to which some starch paste has 
been added, the very tirst drop ot the solution produces an intense 
blue coloration, which, however, disappears in a short time, and this 
eifect is repx*oduced on every fresh addition of iodine, showing 
that the oxidation with iodine is but slow. At fii*st the tellurous 
acid is easily convei^ted into telluric acid by the excess of iodine, 
but the rate of conversion becomes slower with the increase of tho 
amount of telluxio acid formed, so that even after a cousidei*able 
excess of iodine lias acted lor 24 hours, part of the tellnrous acid 
remains unchanged. As, however, in several expeiiments, it was found 
that the theoretical quantity or Iodine solution was required for the 
oxidation of weighed quantities of tellurium dioxide in solution as 
tellurite, the conclusion must be drawn that part of the iodizie 

* Compare Part; T, this vol., pp. 58— (>7. 
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entered into reaction with the sodium hydrogen cai*bonate always 
l)resent. 

When the action of iodine takes place at the temperature of the 
'vvater-bath, the oxidation to telluric acid takes place much more 
rapidly. In order to study this phenomenon, solutions of weighed 
quantities of tellurium dioxide, in the least possible quantity of 
caustic soda, were treated with iodine solution on a water-bath until 
no further decolorisation of the iodine solution took place. Under 
the^e circumstances the oxidation was usually found to be complete 
after heating for 10 to 15 minutes, if an excess of iodine was used, 
twice or thiiee that necessary for the conversion. The experiments 
must, of course, be earned on in closed vessels in order to avoid loss 
of iodine by evaporation. It might be expected that this mixture 
of sodium tellurate with potassium iodide, sodium iodate, and free 
iodine, after cooling, would yield all the free iodine which was not 
spent on the oxidation, on being decomposed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid added in slight excess, since telluric acid does not immediately 
yield free iodine when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid in pie- 
seuce of potassium iodide. 

When the experimenc is carried out in the manner described, 
namely, by heating the tellurite with an excess of iodine solution 
and, after cooling, adding dilute hydrochloric acid to distinctly acul 
react i n, iodine is set free, but on determining the amount by means 
of standardised thiosulphate, and subtracting the iodine found in this 
way from the total added, it is always found that a lai'ger amount of 
free ioiline has disappeared than corresponds with the theoretical, 
and that the results vary greatly. If, after decolorisation with thio- 
sulphate more hydrochloric acid is added, iodine is again set free, 
which is decolorised on adding more thiosulphate, and on repeating 
this operation until much acid had been added, a peculiar pale-brown 
coloration is produced which is not removed by thiosulphate, so that 
the end of the reaction becomes indistincc. 

The above is the result of a series of moi*e than 30 experiments 
which were made under most varied conditions, hut I have omitted 
all superfluous details as the method was so unsatisfactory. 

This method, although simple in principle, is yet inapplicable to 
the estimation of tellurons acid, for the following reasons : — 

(1.) Because the oxidation by iodine proceeds hut very slowly in 
the cold. 

(2.) Even when it is completed by heating at 100”, it is impossible 
to determine exactly the excess of iodine employed. 

FouHh Mtthod, 

After finding that the conversion of telluiHJUS into telluric acid by 
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chromic acid in hydrochloric acid, or by iodine in alkaline solution, 
proceeds only very slowly, I directed my attention to a more powpifiil 
oxidising agent, namely, potassium permanganate. 

Experiments in EydrocMonc Acid Solution. 

It m’ght be expected, from the analogy of telluiium to antimony, 
that in hydrochloric acid the following reaction would take place : — 

III. 2KMn04 -h 6HG1 + STeOs = 2K01 + 2MnCl2 + 3E>0 + 
STeOa. 


It was found, however, that on adding potassium permanganate 
solution to one of tellurium dioxide in hydrochloric acid, the liquid 
became brown from the manganic chloride formed, and the solution 
had a strong smell of chlorine. At the same time tellurons 
acid is converted into telluric acid, and the end of the reaction is 
marked by a peculiar red-bi‘Own coloration due to the excess of per- 
manganate. As miglit be inferred from the analogy to the behaviour 
of tellurons solutions in sulphuric acid (see below, VII) , the reaction 
corresponds with the following equation : — 

IV. 2KMnO* + 8HC1 + 4Te02 = 2KC1 + MuaCh + 4 H 3 O 4- 
4Tc0j. 

The manganic chloride is without action on tellurons and telluric 
acids, but it may be destroyed by the addition of ferrous sulphate. 

V. MnCh + i'eS 04 = MnS 04 + FeClg. 

The excess of ferrous salt added is determined with permanganate. 

For the experiments, an approximately decinormal solution of pei*- 
manganate was used, which vras standardised by decinormal oxali<* 
acid, also a solution of ammonium ferrous sulphate of equal strength ; 
the volumes of ferrous solution and of permanganalie are then calcu- 
lated, so that they are expressed as decinormal solutions, after which 
on subtraction of the number of c.c. of ferrous solution from that of t he 
permanganate, the volume of the latter, which was used for oxidation, 
is found. From this the quantity of tellniinm dioxide can be calcu- 
lated as if the reaction corresponded with the equation III. As eveiy 
C.C. of decimal permanganate conteins O-OOOb gram of available 
oxygen, 0-00798 gram Te02 = ™lo 1. wt., is indicated by it. 

The solution always contained some sulphuric acid in order to avoid 
the separation of tellurons acid on dilution with water. 
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No. of 
expt. 

KMn 04 

added. 

FeS 04 

back. 

E:]Vrn 04 

foroxid. 

HCl. 

HgO. 

a?eOs 

taken. 

TeOa 

found. 

TeOj. 


C.C. 

C.C. 

C.O. 

C.C. 

CO. 

gram. 


p(‘. 

1 


8-04 

15 -41 

1 

10 

0 -1020 

0 -1230 

120-6 

2 

22-55 

8-77 

13 -78 

1 

100 


0-1100 

107 -S 

3 


7*04 

13 -61 

1 

150 


0 -108G 

106-5 

4 

21 -31 

8*04 

13 -27 

1 

150 

if 

0-1059 

103 8 

5 

21*21 

8 04 

13*17 

1 

150 

Si 

0 -1051 

103-0 

6 

20-45 

7*0t 

13 *41 

1 

200 

St i 

! 0 -1071 

105-0 

7 

20-11 

8-41 

11 -10 

3 

50 

0-0828 

1 0-0934 

112-8 

8 

21-23 

10-28 

10*95 

3 

100 

99 


105-5 

9 

a* -10 

9*35 

1(1 -81 

3 

350 

99 


104-2 

10 

20-23 

9*35 

10*88 

3 

200 

99 


lOi-9 

11 

20-21 

9 35 

10-86 

" 1 


99 1 

0-0867 

104-7 


From this series of experiments it follows that the volnme of 
permanganate used for oxidation is always higher than the theoretical, 
and that the quantity increases with the amount of hydrochloric acid 
present, or, generally with increasing concentration of the solution. 
When much water is present, a little more still is requii‘ed to produ* e 
the coloration. 

When ferrous sulphate is added to the tellurous solution before the 
titration, no manganic chloride is formed on adding tlie perman- 
ganate, hut nevertheless evolution of chlorine takes place (compare 
Exp. 12 and 13), so that the results are again too high. The addition 
of manganous sulphate — as used with good efEect by Kessler and by 
Zimmerman in estimating iron in hydrochloiic solutions — gives a 
slightly better result, but the end of the reaction is indistinct, as the 
coloration appears only for a moment. 


No. of 
expt. 

KMn 04 

added. 

FeS04 

back. 

KMn 04 
for oxid. 

HCl. 

HgO. 

TeOs 

taken. 

TeO. 

found. 

TeOg. 


c c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

p.e. 

c.c. 

gram. 

gram. 

■H 

12 

29 *8t> 

16 -08 

13-77 

1 

100 

0*1020 

0*1100 


13 

29 *85 

16*08 1 

13 77 

1 

KM) 

j) 

0-1100 


U 

21 -21 

8*04 

18-17 

1 

100» 

» 

0-1051 



It is impossible to obtain constant results even at the same degree 
of concentration, as higher or lower numbers are obtained, according 
to whether the permanganate is poured in quickly or slowly. 


Experiments in Sulphuric Acid Solution, 

Here again, the reaction between potassium permanganate and a 
♦ And 15 C.C. MnS 04 (1 ; 6), 
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solutilon of tellurmm dioxide in sulphuric acid does not correspond 
with the ‘‘‘ normal ” equation — 

YL 2 KMn 04 + SH^SOi + 5TeO, = K.SOi + 2 MnS 04 + 

3H,0 + STeOa, 

blit it is represented by 

VIL 2 K:Mn 04 + 4 H,S 04 -h 4TeO, = K 2 SO 4 + + 

4H3O + 4TeOb 

for the mansranic sulphate formed as the first reduction product of 
the permanganate is unable to oxidise the tellarons acid. 

I have studied the action of sulphuric acid of varying concentration 
on tellurium dioxide more fully, bat only the following facts are ot 
interest in connection with the present paper. 

Finely powdered tellurium dioxide is only slowly, and with diffi- 
culty, dissolved by diliile salpharic acid, even on boiling, when it is 
observed that any excess of the dioxide is converted into the “ octa- 
hedral ” (i.e., tetragonal) modification, measnrable crystals of which 
were first obtained by the author. The solution in sulphuric acid oC 
20 per cent, contains 0 7 per cent. TeO^, an acid of 30 per cent. 0'85 
per cent. TeO>, and an pcid of 50 per cent contains 4*4 per cent, of 
its own weight of TeOj in solution. All these solutions ai*e con- 
siderably “supersaturated,** and after some time ihe substance in 
solution is deposited from them. From the dilate acid solutions, the 
above-mentioned quadratic octahedra separate, whilst, from concen- 
trated solutions, beautiful and extremely complicated rhombic crystals 
of the basic sulphate, 2 Te 02 ,S 03 , are obtained. In order to prepare a 
tolerably stable solution, about 30 parts of dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 : 1 ) must be taken for one part of tellurium dioxide, and even 
then, to avoid sepaiation of crystals, the solution must not be allowed 
to stand for long before titration. As the solution takes place very 
slowly, the finely powdered dioxide must be shaken while warming 
the acid, in order to avoid the formation of crystalline crusts of the 
dioxide. 

On the addition of permanganate to such a solution, tho first drops 
produce a brown coloration, due to the formation of manganic 
sulphate, and on adding more this becomes darker, until an excess of 
unaltered permanganate, indicated by a red-brown colour, shows that 
enough has been added to complete the reaction. 

If the reaction really corresponds with equation YII, the quantity 
of permanganate used, compared with the quantity calculated from the 
equation YI, must be in the proportion of 5 : 4, as in the case YII, 
7 mols., in the case YI, 5 mols., are oxidised by one and the same 
quantity of permanganate. This has been proved by the following : — 
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Exp, 15. — 01508 gram of Te 03 requires, according to VI, 18*9 c.c. 
of decinormal permanganate, but, according to YII, 18*9 X = 
23*6 c.c. Under the above conditions of experiment, the red coloi-a- 
tion, showing an excess of permanganate as well as its characteristic 
absorption spectrum, was seen when 23*8 — 24 c.c. had been added. 
A series of analogous experiments gave a similar result, proving that 
the reaction really corresponds with the equation VII. 

Titrating baclc with Ferrous Sulphate . — On adding pezmangauate to 
the sulphuric acid solution of tellurium dioxide, an evolution of 
ozonised oxygen is observed, and the red-brown solution becomes, 
after a few minutes, turbid. This turbidity, due to the separation of 
manganic hydrate, takes place latez% when the solution contains a 
larger excess of free sulphuric acid. In order to destroy the higher 
manganese compounds, a decinormal solution of ammonium ferrous 
sulphate, containing some free sulphuric acid was added, until the 
solution became clear and colourless, after which the excess of ferrous 
salt was titi*ated in the usual way by permanganate. After subtrac- 
ting the volume of permanganate coiTespondiug with the ferrous 
salt (col. Ill), from the total permanganate added (col. II), the 
volume of decinormal permanganate used for the oxidation of 
tellurium dioxide is obtained (col. IV). 


No. of 
ezpt. 

KMn04 

added. 

FeSO^ 

bock. 

£:M:n04 
for ozid. 

TeOs 

taken. 

TeOg 

found. 

TeO*. 


c.c. 

C.C. 

C.C. 

gram. 

gram. 

l».c. 

16 

27-11 

9*10 

18*01 

0-1418 

0-1437 

101*4 

16 

26 *06 

8*04 

18 03 


0-1437 

101*4 

17 

25-96 

8 0A 

17 9a 


0-1430 

100*9 

38 

25 -96 

8*01 

17-92 


0*1430 

100*9 

19 

20-94 

7 08 

13-01 

0 -£020 

0*1038 

101*8 

20 

21*74 

8-02 

12-82 


0*1023 

100*3 

21 

32*67 

19-88 

13-84 


0*1023 

100*3 

22 

19 96 

8-20 

11*76 

0*0010 

0 0940 

100*0 

23 

19*15 

7-18 

11*97 

»» 

0 0935 

101*6 

24 j 

19-13 

7-18 

11-91 1 

1 

j 

0 0933 

101 4 

25 j 

10 *03 

7-18 

11 -87 


0*0947 

100*8 

26 1 

19*03 

7-18 

11-85 


0*0946 

100*6 

1 

1 



1 

1 

i 

Mean. . • . 

lOl-O 


As a mean, 1 per cent, of tellurium dioxide is found, over and above 
the quantity taken for the experiment, as 1 per cent, of the available 
oxygen of the permanganate escapes as free ozonised oxygen. The 
experimental errors are, of course, larger the smaller the quantity of 
dioxide taken. 

Titrating hack with Oxalic Add , — ^The method becomes more 
edegant when, instead of the forrous salt, decinormal oxalic acid is 
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used for the destruction of bhe manganic compound formed. Foi*, 
firstly, one and the same solution may be used both foi- the destruc- 
tion of the manganic salt and for standardising the permanganate 
secondly, an absolutely colourless solution is obtained after the 
decomposition of the brown manganic compound, so that the end of 
the reaction becomes far more sharp than when the ferrous salt is 
used; and lastly, oxalic acid is preferable to the easily oxidisable 
ferrous salt, on account of its stability. 

On cainying out the analysis, decinormal permanganate is added 
to the telluro-snlphuric solution in notable excess, which is — after 
some practice — easily distinguished by the colour of the brown solu- 
tion, and then, from a second burette, decinormal oxalic acid is run 
in quickly in quantity more than one-third and less than one-half 
the volume of the decinormal permanganate which has been added. 
The solution becomes completely decolonsed, either at once or after 
gently waiming. The liquid is then heated to about 60°, after which 
permanganate is again added from the first burette in slight but distinct 
excess, and the volume of decinormal permanganate used for the oxida- 
tion of the tellurium dioxide is obtained after expx^essiug the total added 
as decinormal, and subtracting the volume of decinormal oxalic acid 
added. The weight of tellurium dioxide (col. VI) is obtained on 
multiplying the c.c.’s of decinormal permanganate by 0*00798 gram 
(log. == 7*90200). 

It should be added, that, according to direct experiments, telluric 
acid remains unchanged, not only on warming with dilate sulphuric 
and decinormal oxalic acid to 60°, but also even on boiling for five 
minutes. 

The following series of experiments (p. 246) show the manner in 
wliich sulphuric solutions of tellurium dioxide behave towards per- 
manganate when its excess is titrated back with oxalic acid. 

It is seen, from the following series of experiments, that the quantity 
of decinormal permanganate which oxidises tellurous to telluric aci<l, 
in sulphuric acid solution, equals, as a mean, 101*1, when the 
theoretical quantity is taken as = 100. The surplus of 1*1 per cent, 
permanganate used is explained by the evolution of free oxygen 
which escapes in the ozonised form while the permanganate is flowing 
into the tellurous solution. The following experiment confirms thi 5 
fact that evolution of gaseous oxygen really takes place during the 
reaction. The wide glass tube a, of about 100 c.c. capacity, is 

* On dissolving 16 grams of permanganate in 6 litres of water and decanting the 
solution, wliich has stood for some days, &om the manganese oxides separated, a 
solution was obtained, 19 8 c.o. of which were found equivalent to 20 c.o. of deci- 
iiormri oxalic acid. This relation remains unaltered for months, when the solutions 
are kept in the dark. 
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furnished on its upper pai*t with a glass stopcock, b, and a funnel, c. 
^i'he continuation of the lower narrow part d, forms a capillary tube 
i*e. To this, on its upper end, a thin, wide rubber tube, /, is joined. 
At first the capillary and the rubber tubes are filled with water, after 
which both ends of the rubber tube are closed by clamps or ligatures 
i/ and h. Then, through the funnel c, the sulphuric solution of 
tellurium is poured into the wide tube a, and then some water con- 
taining sulphuric acid on to the surface. At last a solution of peiznan- 
ganate is poured in cautiously, so that the whole tube is filled wat;h 
the liquid, and part of it i eaches into the funnel c. 



After closing the stopc'oek &, and opening the tap or ligature at //, 
the telluroub solution is mixed with the ptTmanganate by inclining 
the apparatus. At this moment a contraction takes place, and the 
w ater contained in / runs into the tube a, in order to fill the vacuum. 
Without the above arriuigoment, air would rush into the apparatus 
through the joints. Alter the liquids have been mixed, numerous 
gas bubbles are evolved in tbe liquid, and after some time collect 
underneath the stopcock 6, and, at the same time, part of the liquid 
contained in a escapes through the capillary ee into /, so that this 
w'ide, soft rubber tube acts in tbe beginning, and at the end of the 
experiment, as a reservoir in opposite senses. 

On filling c with water and collecting the evolved gases in a small 
eudioJneter by opening the stop-cock, b, it is easily shown that it 
consists principally of oxygen (a little nitrogen present is due to the 
air in the liquids originally employed). 
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Ko. of 
expt. 

RMn 04 

added. 

Ca 04 B^ 

back. 

KMn 04 
for oxid. 

TeOs 

taken. 

ToOg 

found. 

TeOu 


c.c. 

c.c. 

ce. 

gram. 

gram. 

p.e. 

27 

33 *5 

15 *0 

18*5 

0*1463 

0-1476 

100*9 

28 

33*5 

15 0 

18-5 


0-1476 

100*9 

29 

26-6 

11*9 

14-7 

0*1166 

0-1173 

100*6 

30 

24-7 

9*93 

14 76 


0-1177 

100*9 

31 

26*25 

11 *55 

14-7 


0-1173 

100*6 

32 

29 07 

10 *0 

19-07 

0-1508 

0-1522 

100*9 

33 

25 *45 

6 -3 

19*15 


0-1528 

101*3 

34 

25*3 

6*3 

19-0 


0 *1516 

100-5 

35 

20*83 

8*0 

12-83 

0-1020 

0*1024 

100*4 

36 

20*93 

8*0 

32*93 


0 1032 

101*2 

37 

20 97 

8*0 

12-97 


0 *1035 

101 *5 

38 

21*43 

8*5 

12-93 


0 *1032 

101 *2 

39 

21-43 

8*5 

12*93 


0 *1032 

301 *2 

40 

17*89 

6 0 

11-89 

0-0940 

0 -0949 

100*9 

41 

47*68 

16*0 

31-68 

0-2501 

0*2528 

101 *1 

42 

42*25 

15*0 

27-25 

0*2163 

0*2175 

! 100*5 

43 

42*67 

15 *0 

27-67 

0 2191 

0*2208 

300*8 

44 

29*74 

10*87 

18-87 

0*1487 

0-1506 

101 *3 

45 

27*83 

8*89 

18-94 


0*1511 

101*6 

46 

29*83 

10*87 

18-96 


0-3613 

301 *7 

47 

74*28 

23*21 

51 -07 

I 

o 

0 4075 1 

301 *0 

48 

46*23 

15*0 

31-23 

0*2460 

0*2500 

101 *3 

49 

60*51 

23*0 

37-51 

0-2056 

0 2993 

101 *3 

50 

20*44 

7*0 

13 -44 

0-1053 

0*1073 

101 *8 

51 

20*40 

7*0 

13*40 


0*1069 

101*5 

52 

29*45 

16 0 

13-45 


0 1073 

101*8 

53 

26*39 

13*0 

13 -39 


0*1069 

101 -t 

54 

37*73 

14*0 

23-73 

0*1880 

0*1894 

100*7 






Mean . . 

101 -1 


The volume of the gas is but small, as, on oxidation of 1*596 grant. 
Te 03 (yjxy of gram., mol. weight), only 0*0016 gram, of oxygon 
or 1'119 C.C. are evolved. In quantitative experiments, a somewhat 
larger volume was always found, owing to the reasons stated below. 

It is not easy to explain this evolntion of free oxygen and ozone. 
It may be assumed that part of the nascent oxygen atoms of perman- 
ganate nnite to molecules before they find time for oxidising the 
tellurous acid. Another probable explanation is that this evolution of 
fx'ee oxygen is due to the decomposition of the unstable manganic* 
sulphate formed. In order to throw some light on this process, an 
attempt was made to vary the conditions of the experiment in such a 
way that the evolution of oxygen was larger than 1*1 per cent. 

Exp. 56 was made in the normal "way, and gave a normal result. 
In Exp. 56, the permanganate was added to a hot tellurous solution ; 
in Bxp. 67, the whole volume of permanganate was mixed at once 
with the tellurous solution ; in the Exps. 58, 69, and 60, the oxidised 
tellurous solution had stood for three hours in the dark, with tlie 
permanganate added, before titrating back with oxalic acid; Exp. 61 
was made at a boiling beat. 
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No. of 
expt. 

KMn04 

added. 

C 3 O 4 H 

back. 

EMn 04 
for oxid. 

TeOs 

taken. 

TeOj 

found. 

TeOg 


c.e. 

c.c. 

cc. 

gram. 

mmm 

p.c. 

55 

30-61 

10 

20*61 

0-1627 

0-1645 

101*1 

56 

31 *89 

10-92 

20-97 

Si 

0-1673 

102-9 

57 

40*0 1 

19 

21-00 

J» 

0-1676 

103-0 

58 

36-95 

12 

24-96 

0*1845 

0-1991 

107-9 

59 

36-56 

32 

24-56 

Si 

0-1960 

106-2 

60 

47-17 

23 

24-17 

Si 

0-1939 

104-5 

61 

36-40 

13 

23 -40 

•> 

0-1867 

101 *2 


Prom the results of these experiments, it follows that the evolution 
of free oxygen is connected with the formation of the unstable man- 
ganic sulphate, which is decomposed with evolution of oxygen. As 
regards the further explanation of this evolution of oxygen, I must 
refer to the influence of different quantities of sulphuric acid on the 
action (Exps. 64 — 79). 

Could the experiments be canded out under such conditions that the 
formation of the manganic salt could be avoided, it might be expected 
that the evolution of free oxygen would be lessened. 

Now feiTous sulphate and oxalic acid destroy the manganic salts at 
the moment of their formation. Especially notable is the behaviour 
of oxalic acid, which, at the ordinary temperature, remains for some 
minutes unchanged when mixed with potassium permanganate in the 
presence of sulphuric acid ; but on adding oxalic acid to a solution of 
tellurium dioxide in sulphuric acid, and then permanganate droj) by 
drop, complete docoloidsation takes place, and this effect is produced 
the quicker the more sulphuric acid is present, so that a permanent 
coloration shows that both the telluric and oxalic acids are oxidised. 
The same takes place in the presence of ferrous sulphate, so that the 
processes ure represented by the following equations : — 

YIIT. 4T0O3 + H3C2O1 + 2KMn04 + 311.804 = 4TeO,, + 

X38O4 4* 2MuS0i -p 2CO2 "h 4H2O, and 
IX. 4Te03 + 2 EeS 04 + 2 KMn 04 + 411,804 = 4TeOa 4- 
K2SO4 4- 2MnS04 4- ^02(804)3 4- 4HaO. 

On carrying out the expeiiineufs, practically no formation of man- 
ganic sulphate takes place, but, strange to say, the evolution of free 
oxygen is not prevented. This is proved by the Exps, 64, 65, 66, and 
67, in which this method was used, and, further, by tbe two follow- 
ing (p. 248). 

Exp. 2 1 gave a similar result w^here the titration was done in the 
presence of ferrous sulphate 

It is seen that the evolution of oxygen takes place, even in the 
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No. of 
xpt . 

KM:n 04 

added. 

C2O4H2 

added. 

E:Mn 04 
for oxii 

TeOa 

taken. 

TeOi 

found. 

TeO> 


c e 

cc. 

c.e. 

gram. 

gram. 

Hgi 

62 

36*65 

16 

20-65 

0-1627 

0*1648 


63 

U*47 

21 

23*47 

0-1845 

0*1873 



absence of manganic snlphate, and it remained, therefore, to study 
further the cause of this phenomenon. It was, indeed, found that it 
is a function of the amount of sulphuric acid present in the solution. 

In the following experiments, a weighed quantity of tellurium 
dioxide was dissolved in the smallest amount of sodium hydroxide, 
and measured volumes of this solution were mixed with successively 
increasing volumes of sulphuric acid of 42 per cent- (1 : 1). 1 c.c. 
of the acid was sufficient to bring the precipitated acid into solution. 
The following table contains only the volumes of decinormal perman- 
ganate used, the volume calculated from the equation VI necessary 
for oxidation without evolution of oxygen being taken as = 100. 


First Series. Tak&n O' 1709 gram TeOz. 


No. of 
expt. 

KMn 04 
for oxid. 

Per cent. 

HaS 04 

1 : 1 . 


C.C 


C.C. 

— 

(21 -42) 


— 

64 

21 -59 

100*8 

0 5 

65 

21 -cs 

101 -0 

1-0 

66 

21 *65 ! 


1*5 

67 

21 63 1 

101*0 

2 0 

68 

21*52 

100*5 

3*0 

69 

21*59 


5*0 

70 

21-59 

10 J *8 

6*0 

71 

21 63 


10*0 

73 

21 78 

101*7 

20*0 


Secfmd Series. Takm 0*1437 gram TeOz. 


No. of 
expt. 

EMn 04 
for oxid. j 

Per cent. 

H. 8 O 4 

( 1 - 1 ) 


C.C. 


C.C. 

— 

(18-01) 


— 

73 

18*21 

101-1 

10 

74 

18*29 

101 *6 

20 

75 

18*41 

102 2 

30 

76 

39*06 

105*8 

50 

77 

19*19 

106 6 

1 100 

78 

20*42 

313*4 

25* 

79 

21 *13 

122*9 

60* 


* Concentrated acid. 
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It will be seen from tbe above experiments tbat tbe evolntion of 
free oxygen increases with the increase in the amount of sulphnric 
acid present, but the results are identical within experimental error, 
so long as the volume of snlphni’ic acid present does not exceed 
10 c.c. It must be understood that dilution with water does not alter 
the amount of permanganate used — a fact confirmed by numerous 
experiments, an account of which is, however, omitted. 

It is probable that the fact that more permanganate is used than is 
theoretically necessary, and the evolution of free oxygen connected 
with it, is due to the presence of sulphuric acid. This reaction is, 
therefore, a peculiarity of the nascent telluric acid, which causes part 
of the oxygen atoms from the permanganate to arrange themselves in 
diatomic and triatomic molecules. 

With regard to the practical use of the process in estimating tel- 
lurium dioxide in a sulphuric acid solution by means of permanganate, 
it will be necessary, after subtracting the permanganate corresponding 
with the oxalic acid added, to multiply by the corrected coefficient 
0*0078932 (log. = 7*8972-5), instead of by the theoretical coefficient 
0*00798 gram, resulting from the equation VI. On using this factor 
in calculating the above series of Bxps. 27 to 54, very satisfactory 
results are obtained, having due regard to unavoidable experimental 
errors. For the absolute error of the minimum experiment (36) 
amounts only to —0*0006 gram, and of the maximum experiment 
(52) to +0*0008 gram TeO^. The application of the method is seen 
still better from the following experiments : — 


No. of 
expt. 

KMnOi 

added. 

C 2 O 4 H 2 

back. 

KMn 04 
for osid. 

TcOg 

taken. 

TeOj 

found. 

difference. 


C.C. 

c.c. 

e.c. 

gram. 

gram. 

gram. 

80 

30-69 

10 


0-1627 

0*1625 

- 0*0002 

81 

80-61 

10 

20-61 


0-1627 

0*0000 

82 

31-67 

11 

20*57 


0 1623 

-0*0004 

83 

84-34 

11 

23*34 

0-1845 

0-1842 

-0*0008 

84 

38-40 

10 

23*40 

It 

0-1847 

+ 0*0002 

85 

86-66 

13-1 

23-46 

)) 

0-18S1 

+ 0*0006 

86 

34-37 

11 

23-37 


0-1846 

0*0000 

87 

86-40 

13 

23*40 

» 

0-1847 

+ 0 0002 


The calculation with the corrected coefficient gives theoretically 
the same result as if the permanganate had been standardised with 
weighed quantities of tellurium dioxide; practically, the result is 
better, as the coefficient depends on a mean number obtained from a 
large series of experiments. 


VOL. LIX. 
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Experiments in Alkaline Sohction. 

As, in estimating tellnrons acid -witli permanganate in tlie presence 
of snlpliuric acid, evolution of fi*ee oxygen takes place, I hoped to 
obtain better results by working in alkaline solution ; under these 
conditions no evolution of oxygen takes place. 

On adding potassium permanganate solution to one of tellurous 
acid in sodium, hydroxide (containing sodium tellurite), a green 
coloration is momentarily produced (formation of manganate), but 
the liquid soon becomes brown, and manganese dioxide separates, 
according to the following equation : — 

X. 2 KMn 04 + STeO, = K^O + 2MiiO, + BTeOj. 

In fact, an alkali tellurate is formed, and probably also some 
telluric compound of manganese. 

The following experiment proves that the process strictly corre- 
sjjonds with the equation X. 

Eji^p. 88.— 0-18 gram TeOa requires, according to the equation V, 
22*56 c.c. of decinormal permanganate for oxidation. 2 mols. ol 
TCMtiOj oxidise in case VI, 5 mols., in case X, 3 mols., of TeOi, so 
that the relation of volumes of peimanganate necessary for oxidation 
of one and the same quantity of dioxide becomes VI : X = 3:5. 
In alkaline solution, the quantify of permanganate used for the 
oxidation of 0'18 gram of TeO^ becomes, therefore, 22*56 X ^ = 37*6. 

On carrying out the experiment, there was a distinct violet coloi*a- 
tion, after the addition of from 37*6 to 38 c.c. of permanganate. 

In pi*actice, a decided excess of permanganate is run into a solution 
of tellurium dioxide in pui*e sodic hydrate, after which dilute sulph- 
uric acid is added in some excess, and then, for the destruction of the 
higher compounds of manganese, decinormal oxalic acid, in quantity 
corresponding with about one-half of the volume of permanganate is 
added, after which the liquid, heated to GO®, is titrated back in the 
usual way with permanganate. 

Several preliminary experiments show the applicability of the 
method. 


No. of ' 
expt. 

EMn 04 

added. 

back. 

KMuOt 
tor oxid. 

TeOs 

taken. 

ToOa 

found 


C.C. 

c.c. 

C.C. 

gram. 

gram. 

89 

42 *59 

20 

22*59 

0*1800 

0*1803 

90 

42*58 

20 

22*58 

a 

0*1802 

91 1 

1 41*55 

19 

22*55 

it 

0*1800 

92 

41*55 

19 

22*55 

,} 

0*1800 

93 

42*56 

20 

22*56 

9} 

0*1800 
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In order to avoid errors due to the measuring of the test solutions, 
somewhat larger quantities of tellurium dioxide, dried at 105®, were 
weighed out, and dissolved in caustic soda separately for every ex- 
periment. While the permanganate was being run in, no evolution 
of oxygen took place, but on the addition of sulphuric acid, a feeble 
but distinct smell of ozone was observed. This i*equires that, as a 
mean, 0'35 per cent, of pprmanganate more is I’equired for oxidation 
over and above the theoretical quantity calculated from YI. On 
using decinormal oxalic acid for standardising the permanganate, 
<*vei*y c.c. of the decinoiunal solution is to be multiplied in this case 
by the corrected coefi&cient 0*007952 gram (log. = 7*90048). 

In the following table (Exp. 94 — 102), in col. V, numbers are con- 
tained which give the permanganate used when the quantity 
calculated under the assumption that the reaction corresponds mth 
the equation VI is taken = 100, and col. VII contains the numbers 
calculated with the corrected coefBcieiit : — 


No. of 
eipt. 

ILUnOi 

added. 

baek. 

KMUO4 
for oxid. 

Per 

cent. 

TeOi 1 
taken. 

TeO. 

found. 

« 

Differeuce. 


c.e. 

c.c. 

c.e. 


gmm. 

gram. 

gram. 

04 

f8-38 

33 

4:i-38 

100 *36 

0-3870 

0-3870 

0*0000 

1)5 

68-17 

33 

35-17 

100*47 

0*2793 , 

0-2797 

+ 0*0004 


131 *90 

00 

71-90 

100*39 

0*5710 

0-5718 

+ 0*0002 

97 1 

99 *75 

43 

56-75 

100*31 

0*4515 

0-4513 

-0-0002 

98 

179 *04 

78 

101-04 

100*45 

0*8027 

0-8035 

+ 0*0008 

99 

61*08 

27 

31-86 

100*44 

0*2755 

0-2758 

+ 0*0003 

100 

75*09 

33 

•12 -70 

103-24 

0*3400 

0-3396 

-0-0004 

101 

114 *52 

50 

61-52 

100*31 

0*5132 

0-5137 

+ 0 0005 

102 

1 

133 *89 

1 

63 

72-80 

100*20 1 

0 *5800 

0-6796 

-0*0010 


Mean, 100*35. 


The numbeiB contained in col. VII differ but very little from the 
quantities actually taken (col. VI, as a minimum hy ± 0*0000 gram 
and as a maximum by + 0*0008 and — 0*0010), so that, if we con- 
sider that an error in measuring of + 0*1 c.c. corresponds with an 
eiTor of + 0*0008 gi*am of T 0 O 2 , the eslimatiou of tellurium dioxide 
in alkaline solution, by means of permanganate, may be considered to 
be no less accni'ate than the estimation of feiTous oxide 'with the same 
reagent. 

As regards the pi*aetioal application of the method, the following 
may be I'emarked : — 

If tellurium dioxide is to be determined in hydrochloric solution, 
either the stannous chloride method described in my first paper may 
be used for the approximate estimation, or, as a hydrochloric solu- 
tion cannot he titrated with permanganate, the following process may 
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be employed : — The liydrochlorio solution is evaporated, with a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid on the water hath until no more hydro- 
chloric acid escapes, the last traces being driven ofE by boating the 
residue in a sand bath until fames of sulphuric acid are evolved. 
There is no fear that tellurium tetrachloride will be volatilised, as 
tellurous sulphate is formed. To the residue, some water and sodium 
hydroxide are added until solution takes place, after which an estima- 
tion is made with permanganate in the manner described. 

JSxp. 103. — 0*1765 gram of Te 02 was dissolved in 5 c.c. strong 
hydrochloric acid and evaporated with 0'5 c.c. H 3 SO 4 . After solution 
in sodium hydroxide, 22*23 c.c. of decinormal permanganate was 
used for oxidation, which corresponds with 0*1768 gram of Te 02 
instead of the 0*1765 gram taken. This shows the accuracy of the 
method. 

I append the analyses of several tellurium preparations. 

Sxp. 104. — analysis was made of the product obtained on 
dissolving tellurium in aqua regia, and repeatedly evaporating to 
dryness with nitric acid ; this was considered by Wills (this Joiirn., 
1879, Trans., 70 et seq.) to be teUuric hydrate. It contains in reality 
tellurous, telluric and nitric acids together with water, but the 
question was to estimate as dioxide the amount of tellurium present. 
This was done both (a) gravimetrically and (5) volumetrically. 

(a.) 0*867 gram of the product dried at 105° gave, on heating to 
feeble redness, 0*745 gram of TeOa- 

(5.) 0*3455 gram of substance was dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
and evaporated with K 2 SO 4 . 

The acid solution required 37*57 c.c. decinormal permanganate 
= 0*29655 gram of Te 02 , 

(fls.) Gfravimetricsally- (i.) Volnmetrically. 

Percentage of TeO^ .... 85*93 85*83 

Hap. 105. — Analysis of bjLsio tellurous sulphate. 0*243 gram in 
sulphuidc solution, required 24*67 c.c. of the permanganaLo solution 
= 0*1947 gram of TeOs = 80*1 per cent. Calculated for Tc40i,S0t 
== 80*0 per cent. 

Hxp. 106. — ^Analysis of tellurium tetrabromide. 2*6242 grams of 
the pure tetrabromide used for the atomic weight determinations was 
heated with a large excess of sulphuiio acid on the water bath, but 
even after a week’s action, both in concentrated and dilute solution, 
only a slight decomposition took place. In order to expel the 
bromine, tbe solution was cautiously heated with an excess of nihic 
acid, which acts very violently, and the excess of acid was then re- 
moved hy evaporation until fumes of sulphuric acid appeared. Prom 
the solution diluted to 150 c.c., 20 c.c. representing 0*3499 gram of 
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TeBiv required as a mcau 16*8 c.c. of the permanganate for oxidation 
= 0 0997 gram of Te (coefficient 1 c.c. = 0*00063106 gram Te). 
Percentage of Te : found : 28*50 ; calculated 28*52 (for ToBr 4 ). 

I venture to think that the volumetric estimation of tellurium by 
means of permanganate is more exact than any other method for its 
determination, and at the same time the results are obtained in much 
less time. The volumetric estimation of telluric acid will form the 
object of a future paper. 


XXIX. — Fermeniationb induced hy the Pneumococcus of Fnedldnder. 

By Pekcy P. Peankla^d, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), P.I.O., 

Ae'ihce Stanley, P.C.S., and William Prew, P.C.S. 

Amongst the numerous contributions which have been made by 
Biieger to our knowledge of the chemical products resulting from the 
vital processes of micro-organisms, there are two (Zeit •physiol, Ohem,^ 
8, 306 — 31, and 9, 1 — 7) on the substances formed in the cultivation of 
the well known Pneumococcus of Priedlander in certain media. 

By growing this specific micro-organism in suitable solutions of 
gi*ape or cane sugar, Brieger obtained principally acetic acid, together 
with some formic acid and ethyl alcohol. The same products were 
also obtained by the gro'wth of this organism in solutions of calcium 
lactate and creatine. As these transformations are only incidentally 
described by Brieger, without the precise relative proportions of the 
liroducts having been determined, we have endeavoured to place these 
fermentations on a more quantitative basis, and to further investigate 
the behaviour of this mimo-organism towards other carbohydrates. 

In our experiments, the Pneumococcus employed was originally 
obtained by one of us fi'om the Hygienic Institute of Berlin, in 
Jiuiuaiy, 1886, and continuously further cultivated for a period of 
neaily three years on gelatin-peptone before being used for fermenta- 
tion purposes. 

In order to ensure the purity of the organism used in the following 
experiments, we submitted one of the growths to plate-cultivation, 
and thus made a single colony the basis of further operations. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a description of the morphological 
chaiacters of the Pneumococcus (Ihdedlander) which is to be found 
in any of the modern text-books of bacteriology. 
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Fermentation of Cflucobe, 

The following solution was prepared for the purpose : — 


Grlucose, 60 grams 

Peptone, 6 grams 

Liebig's extract, caniis^ 2 giums. 
Calcium carbonate, 20 grams. . , 


} the whole made up with 
distilled water to 
2000 cc. 


This solution was placed in a capacious flask, plugged with sterile 
cotton-wool, and the whole was then finally sterilised by steaming foi* 
xwo hours on each of three snccessive days. 

The steiole solution was inoculated with a single loop of a platinum 
needle, which had been dipped into a culture derived fi*om one of the 
colonies referred to above, the flask being then placed in the incu- 
bator at 39® 0. On the following day the liquid was already in active 
fermentation, which, however, only continued for a period of two 
days, and as by the sixth day all visible action had ceased, the liquid 
was forthwith submitted to analysis. 

Two-thirds of the liquid were, in the fii’st place, distilled off, and 
the distillate worked up for alcohols. To this end it was redistilled 
several times, two-thirds of the liquid only being taken over on each 
occasion. When the liquid had in this manner been reduced to about 
1000 grams, its density was carefully taken by means of the specific 
gravity bottle. In this way 64-6876 gi*ams of liquid, sp. gi*. 0*9983 
(at 15-5®), were obtained, coiresponding to 0*91 per cent., or 
0*6897 gram ethyl alcohol. 

As a check on this determination, the Hquid was again repeatedly 
distilled, until only about one-half of the former volume remained. 
On then again taking the density, the 33*4826 grams of liquid wore 
found to have a sp. gr. of 0*99767, corresponding to 1*34 per cent., or 
0*4487 gram ethyl alcohol. 

The residue from which the alcohol had been distilled in the first 
instance, and which would contain any acids in the condition of 
calcium salts, was treated with 340 c.c. of normal hydrochloxic acid 
(the quantity required to neutralise the 20 grams of calcium cai*bon- 
ate used was 348*3 c.c.), an insufficient quantity of acid being added 
in order to only partially libei*ate the organic acids, and thus obtain a 
purer product on distillation. 

The liquid thus partially neutralised with hydrochloric acid was 
distilled down to a small bulk, and the distillate boiled up with excess 
of barium carbonate (see Praukland and Fox, “ On a Pure Fermenta- 
tion of Mannite and Glyceiin,” Froc, Boy. Soc., 46, 346 —367). In this 
manner, 1*6422 gram barium salt, diied at 130®, was obtained, yield- 
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ing on ignition with sulphuric acid, 90*73 per cent, barium sulphate. 
Barium acetate yields 91*37 per cent, barium sulphate. 

The above salt must, therefore, have been almost pure baiium 
acetate, possibly mixed with a trace of a salt of a fatty acid of higher 
molecular weight. 

To the residue in the distilling flask, water was added, and the dis- 
tillation again carried to small bulk ; from the distillate, 1*4434 gram 
of barium salt was similarly obtained, yielding 94*72 per cent, of 
barium sulphate. This second salt must, therefore, have been a 
mixture of barium acetate and formate, thus : — 

Barium formate yields 102*64 per cent, barium sulphate. 

In fact, the percentage 94*72 barium sulphate con-esponds to — 

1*0144 gram of barium acetate. 

0*4290 „ „ formate. 

The full quantity of hydrochloric acid was now added to the 
residue in the distilling flask, and the two further distillates obtained 
were united and converted into 0*3752 gram of barium salt, yielding 
92*06 per cent, of barium sulphate, thus coiTesponding to — 

0*3522 gram of barium acetate. 

0*0230 „ „ formate. 

Six more distillates were obtained giving together only 
0*1620 gram of barium salt, yielding 90*99 per cent, of barium 
sulphate, and thus consisting of almost pure baxuum acetate. 

The residue left after distilling off the volatile acids as above was 
repeatedly shaken ont with ether, and the united ethereal extract, 
af cer diiving off the ether, was treated with excess of carbonate of 
soda. The sodium salt thus obtained was extracted with absolute 
alcohol, and the insoluble residue, after being dissolved in water, was 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and repeatedly shaken out with 
ether. The ethereal extract yielded, on evaporation, a residue weighing 
0*0280 gi*am, which w'as presumably succinic acid, as it gave the 
characteristic irritating fumes of the latter on ignition. 

The products of the fermentation in question may be thus sum- 
marised ; — 

Ethyl alcohol. . 0*5897 giam. 

Acetic acid. . . . 1*4451 „ (Barium acetate = 3*0708 gram). 

Eormicacid .. 0*1832 „ (Barium formate = 0*4520 „ ). 

Succinic acid. . 0*0280 „ 
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IB'ermentaiicm of MannitoL L 
The following solution, of mannitol 


Mannitol 60 grams -j 

Peptone 2 „ I the whole made up with 

Carbonate of lime 15 „ f distilled water to 

Salt solution * 200 c.c. J 2000 c.c. 


was prepared, and, after due sterilisation, was inoculated with a single 
loopfull of a pure cultivation of the pneumococcus in a similar 
mannitol solution. After inoculation the mannitol solution was 
placed in the incubator at 39°, and remained there 40 days, until the 
slow fermentation which set in had entirely ceased. The liquid was 
then submitted to a perfectly similar process of analysis to that above 
described for the glucose fermentation. The volatile acids yielded 
the following barium salts : — 

I. 5*0513 grams of barium sab (dried at 130°), yielding 
4*6161 grams BaSO* =: 91*38 per cent. BaS 04 (barium 
acetate yields 91*37 per cent. BaSO*). 

II. 1*2320 gram barium salt, yielding 1*0976 gram BalS 04 = 
89*09 per cent. BaS 04 . 

III. 0*0750 gram barium salt, yielding 0*0628 gram BaSOi = 
83*74 per cent. BaS 04 . 

Thus, as in the case of the glucose fermentation, the volatile acids 
consisted chiefly of acetic acid, but traces of formic acid were also 
detected qualitatively, and the salts II and III, from the percentage 
of barium sulphate which they yielded, appeared to contain some 
higher fatty acid, but owing to the small total quantity of salt, Iho 
nature of this acid could not be further investigated. 

The distillate fi*om the fermented liquid, after i*e])eatod rectifica- 
tion, yielded 64*0874 grams of liquid of sp. gr. (at 15*5°) 0*9890, 
corresponding to 6*42 per cent, of ethyl tdcohol by weight or 
4*11 grams of ethyl alcohol. On further concentrating uhe liquid by 
repeated rectificarion, 31*7790 grams of liquid of 0*9809 sp. gx*. wore 
obtained, corresponding to 12*46 per cent, or 3*96 gi-ams of ethyl 
alcohol. The liquid was dried with anhydrous potassium cai‘bonato, 
after which its hoiling point was found to be 79°. 

!Prom the residue, after distilling off the volatile acids as described 
above, a minute quantity (0*0108 gram) of succinic acid was 
obtained. 

Fermentation of Mannitol, JL 

A second experiment on mannitol was made in order to ascertain 
whether the fermentation would be more complete if a larger quan- 
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tity of nitrogenous nutriment were provided for the organism. For 
this pui’pose the following solution was prepared : — 

Mannitol GO gmms-^ 

Liebig’s extract, ccmiis ... 2 „ I the whole made up with 

Peptone G „ | distilled water to 

Carbonate of lime ...... 20 „ J 2000 c.o. 

This solution, after sterilisation, was inoculated as before from a 
mannitol cultivation of the pneumococcus, and submitted to analysis 
after remaining 36 days in the incubator at 39®. 

The following products were obtained : — 

Volatile Acids. 


I. 4T798 grams barium salt (dried at 130®), yielding 
3'8164 grams BaS04 = 91’28 per cent. BaSOi (barium 
acetate yields 91*37 per cent. BaS04). 

II. 1*3784 gram barium salt, yielding 1*2498 gram BaS04 = 
90*67 per cent. BaS04. 

in. 1*1604 gram baiium salt, yielding 0*9808 gram BaS04 = 
84*52 per cent. BaS04 (l^rinm propionate yields 82*32 per 
cent. BaSOi). 


Thus again whilst the principal volatile acid is acetic there is 
evidence of a considerable proportion of a higher fatty acid, probably 
propionic. The last fractions of salts obtained as above are, how- 
ever, always gummy in appearance, and the low percentage of barium 
may, therefore, not impossibly be due to some other impurity and 
not to a higher fatty acid ; this applies also to the last factions of 
barium salt obtained in th^ previous fermentation (see p. 255), 

Alcokols . — ^After repeated rectification, 63*9424 grams of liquid of 
sp, gr. 0*9868, corresponding to 7*92 per cent, of alcohol, or 5*06 
grams, wore obtained. This liquid, after further repeated rectihca- 
tion, yielded 31*6842 grams of sp, gr. 0*9779, cori*esponding to 
14*83 per cent, of alcohol, or 4*70 gleams. On drying the alcohol 
with anhydrous potassium oai’bonate, its boiling point was found to 
be 79°, or that of ethyl alcohol. 

Fixed Add . — A ti*ace of what was apparently succinic acid was 
extracted from the residue after distilling off the volatile acids. 

The products of the three fermentations examined may be thus 
summarised : — 

I. II. ni. 


G-lucose, witli 
peptone and 
extract of meat. 


Ethyl alcohol 0*5897 grm. 

Volatile acids calcu- "I ^.05^3 
lated as acetic acid / ” 


Mannitol, with, 
peptone only. 

4*11 grms. 
2*9921 „ 


Mannitol, with 
peptone and 
extract of meat. 

4*06 gnus. 
3*1617 „ 
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The above resultb show that in cacK case, and especially in that of 
the glncose, only a very partial decomposition had taken place, more- 
OTer neither the extent nor the nature of this fermentative decompo- 
sition was materially altered in the moie nutritious medium pro- 
duced by the addition of exti*act of meat and a larger quantity of 
peptone. 

The products of the fermentation, essentially ethyl alcohol and 
acetic acid, are similar to those obtained by one of us (Zoo. cit.) in the 
fermentation of mannitol by a totally different organism, the Bacillus 
ptJiaceticns, Indeed, not only are the products of fermentation vsimilar 
in their nature, but the proportion in which they are respectively 
formed is almost identical in the two cases ; thus — 

Mannitol fermented by Fneumo- 
coct 

I. n. 

l*;37 1*60 

Manmtol fermented by Bacillus 
ethaceticus. 

I. II. 

1*63 1*63 


Proportion of alcohol to vola- 
tile acids, calculated as^ 
acetic acid. j 


This ratio con*espondb closely to the molecular proportions : — 

2aH/OH : OHa-GOOH = 1*53. 

(2 X 46) (60) 

But although the alcohol and acetic acid, produced in the fermen- 
tions in question, thus stand to each other in virtually the same pro- 
portion, the absolute amounts produced are much less in the case of 
the Bneiimococcus than in that of the B. etlicbceticus fermentation. In 
fact, in the most complete of the latter feimentations practically 
twice the amount of these products was obtained, as with the 
Bnetimococcus^ thus: — 


2lannitol Fenneutalions, 

Bacillus ethaceliLus, Bseumococeus, 


Alcohol 11*415 grams. 5*06 grams. 

Acetic acid 7-008 „ 8 16 „ 


It is very noticeable that mannitol, as the above results show, is 
more readily fermentable by the Pn&umococcus than glucose; this 
point we have not only confirmed qualitatively several times, but wo 
have also compared the relative facility with which the several 
substances which we have found to be attacked by this organism ai-e 
fermented. 
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Thus on inoculating fi’om one and the same cultivation* * * § o£ the 
Fneumococous into similar solutionsf of glucose, mannitol, cane- 
sugar, and dextrin, and preserving all at 39®, the 


Glucose fermented on the 6th day after inoculation. 
Mannitol „ „ 5th „ „ 

Oaue-sngar „ „ Slih „ „ 


Dextrin 


5th 


Again on inoculating from the latter mannitol culture (when it 
was 13 days old) into similar solutions, the 

Glucose fermented on the 4th or 5th day after inoculation. 
Mannitol „ „ 3rd day after inoculation. 

Cane-sugar „ „ 3rd „ „ 

Dextrin „ „ 3rd „ „ 


Whilst on inoculating from the latter mannitol culture (when it 
was nine days old), the glucose, mannitol, and cane-sugar all com- 
menced fermenting on the same day, viz., the third after inoculation. 
(No dextrin solution was inoculated in this case.) 

Again, on inoculating from a glucose hrothj: culture (five days 
old), the 

Glucose fermented on the 4th or 5th day after inoculation. 

Mannitol „ „ 3rd day after inoculation. 

Cane-sugar „ „ 2nd „ „ 

Dextriu „ „ 4th or 5th day after inoculation. 

Similarly on inoculating fi'om an ordinary gelatin coltui’e, the 

Glucose fermented on the 8th day after inoculation. 

Mannitol „ „ 4th „ „ 

Cane-sugar „ „ 4th „ „ 

In this case the glucose fei'mentation was also visibly feebler than 
the other two. 

Thus, although there is some irregularity§ in the several series of 
experiments as to the precise period which elapses between the time 
of inoculation and the commencement of fei*mentation,the balance of 

* Tliis culture was in a 3 per cent, solution of mannitol, as given on page 255 ; it 
was 6 days old at the time. 

t These were all 3 per cent, solutions, similar to the mannitol. 

{AS per cent, solution of glucose in water to which one-tenth of its volume of 
the ordin^ peptone broth has been added. 

§ This irregularity doubtless depends upon the quantity of ferment inoculated, 
and also upon difierences in its vitality at the time of inoc^ation. 
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eTidence points to tlie glucose being tbe least, and to tbe mannitol 
and cane-sngar being tbe most i^eadily fermentable. 

TTe have repeatedly endeavoured to ferment dnlcitol witb the 
Pmumococcusy but have invariably failed. The Pneimococms, 
therefore, like the J>. ethaceticus, possesses the extremely interesting 
property of discriminating between the isomeric bodies mannitol and 
dnlcitol. 

Unlike the B, ethiiceticus^ the PnemnococGits does not ferment 
glycerol. 


The Fermentatioii Gases. 

The decompositions of glucose and mannitol recorded above are 
attended with a considerable evolution of gas, the nature of which 
has been further investigated by one of us. For this purpose, small, 
narrow-mouthed bottles of a little more than 100 c.c. capacity wex’e 
employed ; 100 c.c. of solutions of glucose and mannitol respectively 
were introduced into these, which were then plugged with sterile 
cotton wool, and the whole steam-sterilised on three successive days. 
These bottles were then inoculated from' a fermenting cultivation of 
the PneumococcuAS^ and the cotton- wool stoppers rapidly exchanged for 
indiarnbber ones fitted with delivery tubes, both of which had been 
duly sterilised with steam, each delivery tube also contained a small 
plug of asbestos to prevent the passage of unsterilised air into the 
bottle. 

The inoetdated bottles so fitted were then placed in an incubator, 
kept at about 36°, whilst the delivery-tubes passed through apertures 
cut in the side of the latter, and dipped into a mercury-bath. Tlie 
evolved gases were then collected in a scabies of test-tubos, roughly 
measured, and several samples representative of the various stages of 
the fermentation were submitted to careful quantitative aualybis. 

In the following table (p. 261), the volumes of gas colle(*tod during 
the two fermentations ai*e recorded. 

Thus the total volume of gas collected in the fermentation of the 
3 grams of glucose was ISO'S c.c., and in that of the same quantity of 
mannitol 209*6 c,c. As the measurements were only approximative, 
it has not been considered worth while to correct them for tempera- 
ture and pressure (the temperature was in all cases about 16 — 18°). 
It will be seen that the volumes of gas given off in the two cases 
fully confirms what has been stated above concerning the more ready 
fermentation of the mannitol. 

The progress of the fermentations is more readily followed by 
means of the following graphic representation, in which the ahscissse 
represent the lapse of time in days since inoculation, whilst tho 
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No. of days 
after inocu- 
lation. 

Gtlucose. 

Mannitol. 

Volume of gas. 

Total Tolumo 
of gas 
collected. 

Volume of gas. 

Total Tolume 
of gas 
collected. 

4 


_ 

Tnl)e(l) 21-6 oc. 

21 *0 C.C. 

5 

Tube (1) IG *3 c.e. 

10 *3 c.e. 

„ (2)18-3 „ 

39-9 „ 

7 

„ (2)21-3 „ 

37 6 „ 

„ (3)20-6 „ 

60-5 „ 

8 

„ (3)16-2 „ 

53-8 „ 

— 

— 

9 

.. (4) 11 4 „ 

66-2 

.. (4)16-8 „ 

77-3 „ 

11 

■■ 1 1 ■■ 

89-2 „ 

,,*(5)23-5 „ 

100-8 , 

12 

.. (6)18-1 „ 

107-3 „ 

„ (6)12-7 „ 

113-5 „ 

14 

„ (7120-6 „ 

127-9 „ 

„ (7)27-1 „ 

1^-6 „ 

15 



„ (8)14-7 „ 

165-3 „ 

17 

— 

— 

,,*(9)27-1 „ 

182-4 „ 

21 

„ *(6)19-0 „ 

146*9 „ 


— 

25 

„ (0) 3-6 „ 

150*5 „ 

— 

— 

31 


— 

,,*(10)24-5 „ 

206-9 „ 




27 „ 

209*6 „ 


ordinates denote the volnme of gas given off, measured in cubic 
centimetres. 



10 20 30 

Days after inoculation. 


In order to ascertain tlie composition of the fermentation gases. 
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samples of the gas evolved at different stages of the fermentation 
were submitted to careful analysis. The portions of the evolved gas 
submitted to analysis are indicated in the above table by a *. 

Thus in the case of the glucose fermentation, the Sth and 8th 
tubes, and, in the case of the mannitol fermentation, the 5th, 9th, 
and 10th tubes of gas were analysed. 

The following are the results of analysis stated in parts per 100 by 
volume. 


Glucose Fermeniaiion, 



Tube 5. 

Tube 8. 

I. 

ir. 

- .1 

Mean. 

1 . 

IT. 

Mean. 

C 03 

51*06 

51 *22 

61*14 

56 *62 

56*51 

66*57 

0 

0-09 1 


0 07 

0-00 

— 

0 00 

11 

47 26 

47*55 

47*41 

43*20 

43*29 

43 24 

N 

1-69 

1*18 

1*38 

0*18 

0 20 

0 19 


100-00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 : 

100*00 

100*00 


Proportion of H : OOj = 1:1 *08. Proportion of H • OOi = 1:1 *31. 


Mannitol Fermentafion. 


1 

Tube 5. 

I. 

II. 

III. 



51 *S0 

31 *36 

53 *45 

61*60 

0 

0*19 

0*22 

0-00 

0*14 

IT 

47-07 

47*64 

47-88 

47*63 

N 

0*94 

1 

0-58 


0*73 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 


Proportion of H : COg = 1:1 *09. 
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Mannitol Fermentation. 



Tube 9. 

Tube 10> 


I. 

II. 

Mean. 

I. 

11. 

Mean. 

CO 

64*68 

54-6S 

54*67 

60-67 


50*67 

0 

0*06 

0-17 

0*11 


1*08 

189 

u 

45*21 

45 *18 

4520 

42-45 

•13 -41 

4244 

N 

0*03 

0*00 

0 02 

5*28 

5*31 

5 30 


100*00 

100*00 

100 *00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


Proportion of H : CO 2 = 1 : 1'21. Proportion of H CO> = 1 : 1*19. 


The fermentation-gases consist thus exclusively of carbonic an- 
hydride and hydrogen, and in no case was there any trace of methane 
or other gas yielding carbonic anhydride on explosion with oxygen. 
The small quantity of nitrogen found in the early tubes in each case 
is duo to the residual air in the fermentation-bottles and delivezy- 
tubos, which contained, of course, a few cubic centimetres of air 
above the liquid. The analyses, moreover, show that a pai*t of the 
ox^’^gen of this air had been absorbed by the fermenting liquid, or 
rather by the organism, which is capable of both aerobic and an- 
aerobic life and activity. 

With the exception of the ordinary butyric fermentation, this is, 
as far as wo arc aware, the only pure fermentation in which the 
evolution of hydrogen has been demonstrated. The same gas, as will 
aflerwai*ds be shown, is also evolved in the fermentations excited by 
the B. ethaceficus, which have been desenbed by one of us. 

The proportion of hydi-ogen to carbonic anhydride by volume 
shows that these gases are given off in approximately the same 
iiumbei* of molecules of each, or, more accurately, 10 mols. of hydro- 
gen to 13 mols. of carbonic anhydride in the case of the glucose, and 
10 mols. of hydrogen to 12 mols. of carbonic anhydride in that of tlie 
mannitol. This larger proportional evolution of hydrogen in the case 
of the mannitol is what might have been anticipated fx»om a considera- 
tion of the larger percentage of hydrogen in mannitol than in glucose. 

The carbonic anhydride evolved, it must also be borne in mind, 
is not w'holly obtained from the piimary decomposition of the 
glucose or mannitol, but is also partially a secondary product 
derived from the decomposition of the cai'bonate of lime by the 
acetic and formic acids to which the fermentation gives rise. 

* A babble of air a>ccideiitally gained access to this tube iu remoriug it from the 
mexcuiy-batb; hence ibe high percentages of oxygen and nitrogen found. 
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In order to further examine the evolved gases, and deteimine, not 
only the ratio between the carbonic anhydiide and hydx’ogen, but also 
between thesie and the amounts of alcohol, acetic and formic acids 
produced, the experiments with the mannitol were repeated on a 
larger scale (using 4(^0 c.c. of the 3 per cent, solution of mannitol). 
As we thought that possibly some of the gases might have diffused 
through the indiarubber stoppers of the fermenting bottles, we took 
the further precaution of thickly coating the outside o? the stoppers 
with paraffin, thus rendering all diffusion or loss of gas out of the 
question. 

The experiment was performed in duplicate, and the follow quau- 
titles of gas were obtained : — 


Yohime of Qas evolved in the Fermentation of 4D0 c.c. of Mannitol Solu- 
tion (3 per cent.). 


No. of days 
after inoeuia* 
tion. 

Vol. of gas 
from Botfle I. 

Total vol. of 
gas collected 
mm Bottle 1. 

Tol. of gas 
from Bottle 11. 

Total Tol. of 
gas collected 
from Bottle II. 

4 

64-7 

61-7 

34-4 

34*4 

5 

35-8* 

100-5 

16-6* 

50-0 

7 

156-8 

257-8 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

260-0 

310-0 

11 

224-0 

481-3 

30-6« 

360-6 

13 

— 

— 

78 0 

438-6 

15 

120-0 

601-3 

— 

— 

16 

32-2* 

633-5 

— 

— 

17 

31 -2 

661 -7 

— 

— 

18 

36-0 

700-7 

i 

— 

19 

40-3 

741-0 

117-4 

550*0 

20 

26-0 

707-0 

16-8* 

671-8 

28 

120-0* 

887-0 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

63-2 

635 -0 

33 

126-0 

1018-0 

— 

— 

34 

17 -0* 

1030-0 

— 

— 

41 

43-0* 

1078-0 

— 

— 

44 

— 

— 

82-5 

717 -6 

59 

74 0 

1147-0 

— 

— 

06 

6-8 

1163 -8 

36*0 

753 -5 


The evolution of gas can be more easily followed by reference to the 
graphic representation on p. 265, in which the ordinates represent the 
volumes of gas, and the abscissse the time of fermentation. 
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Mr. ACcCowan, B.Se., Lecturer on Mathematics and Physics in 
University College, Dundee, has very kindly investigated the nature 
of these curves, and calculated their equations. He finds that 
although, as the above figure indicates, they are quantitatively 
different, yet qualitatively they are very much alike, and can be 
represented by similar equations. In both cases the initial portion of 
the curve with the upward concavity has been neglected, as this 
does not really lefiect the progress of the fermentation, owing to the 
absorption of carbonic anhydride by the liquid in the first instance. 
It is only after about the 8th day that the curves assume their normal 
form. 

The upper curve, representing the fermentation in which most gas 
was evolved, is defined by the equation 


_ 6 - 73 ? 

^ “ 1 - 0-006i + 0-(X)674t* ’ 

in which if = volume, in cubic centimetres, of gas evolved and ^ == 
time in days during which the fermentation has been proceeding. 

Thus comparing the actually observed results vrith those obtained 
by calculation from the above equation, we have — 


JDa^. 

Tolume (calculated). 

Yolume (obaer 

5 

151 c,c. 

110 C.C. 

10 

dididi 

435 „ 

20 

847 „ 

825 „ 

80 

1012 „ 

987 „ 

40 

1083 

1060 „ 

00 

1137 „ 

1145 „ 


VOL. LiX. 
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Thus from the 10th day to the close of the fermentation, the cal- 
culated and observed volumes exhibit the most striking concordance. 

Again the lower curve, representing the fermentation in which the 
smaller volume of was evolved, is defined by the following 
equation : — 

„ _ 4 - 96 ^* 

® 1 - 0-004rf + 0-0064i*’ 

in which v and t have the same significance as above. 

Thus comparing the calculated with the experimental results we 
find 


Days. Tolume (calculated). Tolume (observed). 


4 

73*0 0.0. 

34 c.c. 

6 

148-0 „ 

90 „ 

7 

188-5 

340 ,. 

8 

230-0 ,. 

210 „ 

9 

271-0 „ 

270 „ 

10 

310-5 „ 

310 „ 

l.> 

468-0 .. 

480 ,. 

19 

553-5 .. 

555 ,. 

20 

569-0 „ 

571 „ 

30 

672-0 

657 „ 

60 

750-0 „ 

WO „ 


Here again, after the 8th day, the coincidence between experiment 
and calculation becomes very complete. 

We believe that the irregularities iu the results obtained in such 
fermentation experiments are due in the first instance to difiEerences 
in the quantity and vitality of the organisms introduced, and secondly 
to the pressure under which the fermentations take place being sub- 
ject to variations. Thus, in the above experiments, the evolved gases 
were collected over mercury, and the pressux'e in the fermenting 
bottles would obviously alter with the considerable variations in the 
depth of mercury in the trough, and it is more than possible, indeed 
from our knowledge of the action of carbonic anhydiide under pres- 
suzre, it is highly probable, that any increase of press nre would have 
the effect of checking the fermentation to an appreciable extent. 

We are at present extending our observations on the evolution of 
gas during fermentation, and we shall in the future introduce pre- 
cautions to guard against the probability of such irregularities 
arising. 

Specimens of the gas given off at different stages of the two fer- 
mentations were again submitted to careful analysis, and in the pre- 
ceding table the portions thus examined are indicated by a 
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The following results were obtained :• 


Ferwmiatwn L 



Composition of gases evolved on 

5th day. 

16th day. 

! 

23rd day. 

34th day. 

41st day. 

003 

27-04 

51-77 

1 

61-29 

68-18 

66-47 

0 

2 -os 

0-09 

0-13 

0-22 

0-09 

H 

48-69 

47-97 

38-26 

88-47 

34-19 

N. 

22-22 

0-17 

0-30 

0-13 

0-26 


100-00 

100 -00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Fermentation, IL 


Composition of gases eToIred on 



^ 5th day. 

1 

11 th day. 

20 th day. 

1 

C 03 

^ 19 80 ' 

60-07 

58-45 

0 

3-55 

0-07 

0-21 

H 

36-74 

49*52 

41-30 

N 

39*85 

0*34 

0-04 


100-00 

} 

100-00 

100-00 


These analyses fully confirm the results obtained in the previous 
series of experiments made on the smaller scale. They show that the 
oxygen of the air present in the first instance in the fermenting bottle 
is rapidly consumed during the growth, and that the gas evolved is 
first richer in hydrogen than carbonic anhydride, which relationship 
is reversed in the latter part of the fermentations. This reversal in 
doubtless due to the carbonic anhydride being at first largely ab*' 
sorbed by the water of the fermenting liquid with formation of 
calcium bicarbonate, so that the real relationship between the 
carbonic anhydride and hydrogen evolved can only become apparent 
in the latter part of the fermentation, whilst at the very end the 
carbonic anhydride again predominates in consequence of the slow 
decomposition of the calcium bicarbonate at first formed. In round 
numbers this rdaiionshyp may he taken as 6 vols, or molemles of 
carhonic anhydride to4& vols. or molecules of hydrogen 

After the completion of these fermentations we also determined 
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the quantity of the other products, alcohol and yolatile acids, accord- 
ing to the methods previonsly described.* We obtained the following 
results ; — 



Fermentation 1. 

Fermentation II. 




sCllts «•••••■•■• 

3 *0615 grams. 

2*321 grams. 

YMding Bf ^04 

91 *39 per cent. 

90 *89 per cent. 

Equivalent to ethjl alcohol 

1 *106 gram. 

0*837 gram. 

TolatiLe acids’-^ 



Barium salts 

1 *3055 gram. 

1*467 gram. 

Yielding BaS 04 

97 *17 per cent. 

96 *29 per cent. 

Equivalent to acetic acid 

0*658 gram. 

0 *7276 gram. 


On comparing these results with those obtained in the fermenta- 
tions of mannitol on the larger scale, as recorded on p. 257, it will be 
seen that in the case of the small fermentations the quantities of 
alcohol and acetic acid obtained are approximately in the same pro- 
portion as those of the large fermentations. In the large fermenta- 
tions 2000 c.c. of a 3 per cent, solution of mannitol were employed, 
in the small ones, on the other hand, only 400 c.c. of a similar solu- 
tion ; on multiplying the products obtained in the latter by five, we 
obtain the following comparative figures : — 



Large fermentations. 

Small fermentationb 

I. 

n. 

la. 

Ilff. 

AI/ynTinT 

4* 11 grams. 

2*9921 „ 

3*87 

5 *06 grams. 

8 1617 „ 

1-60 

5 *53 grams. 

3*265 „ 

1*69 

4 *185 grams. 

3*6380 „ 

1*15 

Volatile acids, calculated as aceUc 
acid.. ........ .............. 

Proportion of alcohol to volatile 
acids, calculated as acetic acid. . 


The comparative uniEormity of the decompositions brought about 
by this organism is the more noteworthy, when it is mentioned that 

* The mode of pzocednre was only altered in respect to the determination of the 
alcohol, whiidi was effected by oxidation with chromic acid (see Frankland and 
Frew, this voL, p. 88). 














INDUCED BY THE PNEUMOCOCCUS OP PMEDLiNDER. 2^9 


the fermentations I and II took place in London in 1888, whilst la 
and Ila were carried out in Dundee in 1890, exactly two years later. 

Owing to the close agreement between the results of the fermenta- 
tions Hand la, we shall take these as representing the typical course 
of the fermentative process and in the following deductions make use 
of these results only ; the evolution of gas in the case of Fermenta- 
tion la being considerably in excess of that in Fermentation 11a, also 
points to the former being the more complete of the two fermen- 
tations. 

In the case of Fermentation la, we have then the following quan- 
ties of the several products : — 

Carbonic 

Alcohol. Acetic add. anhydride. Hydrogeoi. 

1*106 gram. 0*658 gram. 1*3648 gram. 0*0413 gram. 

In the calculation of the weights of the carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen evolved, we have assumed that the average composition of 
the 1154 c.c. of evolved gas was 6 vols. of CO* to 4 vols. of H, as in- 
dicated by the analyses of the later portions of gas given off. 

The above weights are found to stand in the following pro- 
portion : — 

Carbonic 

Alcohol. Acetic add. anhydride. Hydrogen. 

26*78 : 15*81 : 33*05 : 1 

How these figures are in very close accord with those correspond-* 
ing to the following molecular proportions : — 

902D[eO : 402^402 r 12002 • 8H2 

(9 X 46) (4 X 60) (12 x 44) (8 x 2) 

414 240 528 16 

25*9 : 15*0 : 33*0 : 1 

These products, alcohol, acetic acid, carbonic anhydride, and 
hydrogen, in the above proportions, are most readily referable to the 
decomposition of the mannitol according to the following equa- 
tion : — 

fiOeHuOft “f“ OH2 — 9O2HBO -j- 4G2D4O2 “t* IOCO2 "4“ 6H25 

but the 4 molecules of acetic acid acting upon the excess of calcium 
carbonate employed in the fermentation will yield two further mole^ 
cules of carbonic anhydride, thus 

4 C 2 H 4 O 2 + 20a003 == 2 OO 2 + 2 OH 2 + 20a(C2H802)ft 
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the net prodncts determined being thus 

9G2£[sO 4* 4O2H4O2 + I2OO2 + 8H2» 

as calculated above from the results of actual experiment. 

The results of our investigation may be summarised as follows : — 

1. — ^The Fneumococcus of Friedlander sets up a fermentative 

process in suitable solutions of dextrose, cane-sugar, milk- 
sugar, maltose, raf&nose. dextrin, and mannitol. 

2. — ^It does not ferment solutions of dulcitol or glycerol, and has 

thus the power, like the BacilhiB ethiicetictis, of distinguishing 
between the isomers mannitol and dulcitol. 

3. — In the fermentation of dextrose and mannitol, the principal 

products are ethyl alcohol and acetic acid with a smaller pro- 
portion of formic acid and traces of a fixed acid, in all prob- 
ability succinic acid. 

4. — ^The gaseous products are carbonic anhydride and hydrogen. 

5. — The ethyl alcohol, volatile acids (calculated as acetic acid), 

carbonic anhydride, and hydrogen approximate to the mole- 
cular proportions 

QOjHsO, 4C2H,02, I2OO2, 8H2. 

6. — The production of which may be most readily refen^ed to the 

following equations : — 

fiOftHiiOs 4* OH2 = 902^^0 4“ 4C2H4O2 4" IOOO2 4" 8H2, 
which is followed by 

2CaG03 = 2GO2 4* 2OU2 4" 2Ga(G2E[302)2 


A COEKECTION 

Action of JSeat on Nitros^d Chloride. 

By J. J. SuDBOBOUGH and J. H. Millab. 

In our paper on the action of heat on nih'osyl chloride, published 
in the February number of the Transactions (this vol., p. 73), we 
gave the percentage of dissociation corresponding to each density 
determined experimentally. We are indebted to Mr. Norman 
Leonard, B.Sc., for pointing out that, owing to an erroneous assump- 
tion, the figures given in the last column in the table, p. 80, are too 
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high. The corrected percentages of dissociation should stand as 
follows ; — 


Tempeialiare. 

784“ 

5-54 

796 

8*22 

815 

10-64 

928 

2517 

968 

3919 

985 

41-85 


XXX . — Oontributiom to our Kmmledge of the Aconite Alkaloids, 
Part I. On the Crystalline Alkaloid of Aconitnin napellns. 

By Professor W. R. Dtostan and W. H. Inge, Ph.D. 

(Prom the Research Laboratoiy of the Pharmaceutical Society.) 

Thf discovery of an alkaloid in the root of Aconitwm napeUus was 
made by Geiger and Hesse (^Annalen^ 7, 276) in the year 1833. 
This alkaloid, which they did not succeed in crystallising, was named 
“aconitine.” Some years later, von Planta (Annalm, 74, 257) 
obtained what was apparently the same alkaloid and analysed it in 
the amorphous state. The analytical data pointed to the formula, 
0351147X07- 

In 1860, T. B. Groves (Pharm, Jowm. Trans. [2] viii, 121) obtained 
from the root of this plant a crystalline alkaloid which furnished 
crystalline salts. In 1871, Duquesnel (Ann. Ohim. Phys. [4], 25, 151) 
pointed out that the method of Geiger and Hesse which was generally 
employed in extracting the alkaloid from the root was objectionable, 
since it involved heating the substance with mineral acids and with 
alkalis, both of which were likely to decompose it. Duquesnel 
believed that the amorphous cliai*acter of commercial specimens of 
the alkaloid was due to the presence of decomposition products of 
the crystalline alkaloid formed during its extraction. The process 
suggested by him for obtaining the alkaloid from the root was 
intended to obviate these defects. The powdered root is exhausted 
with alcohol acidified with tartaric acid, an acid which, unlike mineral 
acids, does not attack the alkaloid. The alcoholic solution is con- 
centrated at a low temperature (60®), and then precipitated with 
sodium hydrogen carbonate. The precipitate is crystallised from a 
mixture of ether and light petroleum. 

VOL. LIX. 


X 
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The alkaloid thus obtained, melted at 140®, and on combustion 
yielded numbers which agreed best with the formula It 

was Isevorotatory and furnished crystalline salts. 

In 1876, the question as to the nature of the aconite alkaloids was 
taken up by Dr. 0. It. A. Wright, whose researches were aided by 
grants from the British Pharmaceutical Conference. This enquiry 
lasted many years, and was productive of a number of interesting 
and important results which may be briefly summarised here, so far 
as they relate to the alkaloids of AGonitum napellus. 

The crystalline nitrate prepared by Mr. T. B. Groves was 
chemically examined. The base I’egenerated from this salt afforded, 
on combustion, numbers which stand about midway between those 
calculated from the formulee C32H43NOio and 032H43NOn. A more 
detailed examination was made of a new specimen of alkaloid which 
had been extracted by Mr. T. B. Groves from 1 owt. of roots pur- 
chased in commerce as those of Aconitmn ncypellus. Prom this crude 
alkaloid there were finally obtained two distinct alkaloidal nitrates 
which furnished two bases, both soluble in ether, the one being de- 
posited from its ethereal solution as a varnish which refused to 
crystallise, the other in distinct crystals. Both of these bases yielded 
crystalline salts. The uncrystallisable base did not produce the 
tingling of the tongue which is characteristic of aconitine. On 
acoount of its bitter taste, this alkaloid was called piaQ^o-acmitine, 
The name aconitine was reserved for the crystalline base. 

The composition of picro-aconitine seems to be best expressed by 
the formula CjiH45l70io, and its crystalline hydrochloride by the 
formula OsiH45NOio,H01 + I4H2O. The aurochloride, 

C3iH45NOx0,HAuCl4, 

is a pale-yellow precipitate, very slightly soluble in water. Tho 
platinochloiide (not analysed) is extremely soluble. This uncrystal- 
lisable alkaloid was apparently not present in the root of Acmitum 
napellus with which Mr. T. B. Groves first worked. 

The crystalline aconitine was burned after recrystallisation from 
ether. It gave numbers agreeing with the formula C3jH46N'Ou. Its 
properties were identical with those of the alkaloid first obtained by 
Mr. Groves, and also with the crystalline aconitine of Duquesnel. 
Further examination proved, however, that the alkaloid was still 
contaminated with traces of impurity which repeated crystallisation 
from ether failed to remove. That this was the case was evident 
from the fact that its properties were changed by conversion into a 
salt, repeated crystallisation of the salt from water, and regeneration 
of the base from it. The regenerated base, after recrystallisation 
from ether, afforded the following results on combustion. 
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Calculated for 
"Found. C'33H43 NOi2. 

C 61’71 per cent. 61*39 per cent. 

H 6*78 „ 6*67 


It wonldj therefore, appear that the formula of crystallised aconitine 
is C^sH^sNOis. The hydrochloride and anrochloride were prepared and 
analysed. The latter salt is precipitated in pale-yellow flakes when 
auric chloride is added to a solution of aconitine hydrochloride. The 
amount of gold contained in the dried precipitate was ascertained to 
he 19*98 per cent. ; that calculated for the formula OasHiaHOiajHAuGh 
is 19*92 per cent. 

A fresh quantity of alkaloid was now isolated hy Messrs. Hopkin 
and Williams from 2 cwts. of root, Duquesuel’s process being em- 
ployed for the purpose. JEtesin was removed by extracting the acid 
liquid with light petroleum, and the alkaloid precipitated with potas- 
'sium carbonate in slight excess. The precipitate was removed. The 
alkaline flltrate was found still to contain alkaloid, which was thrown 
out, after acidifying, with AEayer’s reagent, ard the base regenerated 
from the mercuric compound. It yielded some crystalline aconitine, 
but the greater part consisted of uncryskdlisahle alkaltnd^ which 
furnished unciystallisable salts, and hence was not picro-aconitine. 

The precipitate thrown down by potassium carbonate was succes- 
sively extracted with small quantities of ether, and the ethereal 
solutions agitated with solution of tartaric acid in order to remove 
alkaloid, and leave in the ether a small quantity of resin. The acid 
liquid was precipitated with sodium carbonate, and the resulting 
alkaloid collected and partially dissolved in ether. This ethereal 
solution deposited some slightly coloured crystals which were dis- 
solved in benzene, and precipitated by adding light petroleum. This 
constituted the flrot specimen of crystalline alkaloid. A second 
specimen was obtained from the ethereal mother liquors, which Anally 
left a residue of uncrystallisable alkaloid resembling that which had 
been dissolved by the alkaline liquid. On combustion, this amorphous 
substance afforded numbers which agi*eed approximately with those 
rocorded by v. Planta, and from which he deduced the formula 
C 30 H 47 NO 7 . It is probably a mixture. 

The crystalline alkaloid, after recrystallisation from ether, was 
converted into hydrobromide, and this salt crystallised from water. 
Specimens of alkaloid regenerated from this compound were burned, 
and afforded tbe following results : — 

Mean resnlt of the com- Calculated 

bustion of seven specimens. CS3H43NO13. 


0 61*02 per cent. 61*39 per cent. 

H 6*79 „ 6*67 

X 2 
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Another portion of crystalline alkaloid gave 0 61 '41 per cent., 
H 6*81 per cent,, which agreed better with the suggested formula. 
The alkaloid melted at 183 — 184®, and formed a crystalline hydro- 
bromide, OsiHuNOisjHBr -f- 2 §H 20 , and an aurochloride, 

CMH43l70,3,HAnCl4. 

The percentage of total alkaloid in the root was about 0*07 per 
cent., of which 0*03 per cent, was crystalline aconitine, and 0'04 per 
cent, uncrystallisable base. 

It appears from these results that the root of Aconitum 'napdhis 
contains but one crystalline alkaloid. This had been obtained from 
each of the three separate batches of root examined. Picro-aconitine, 
the amorphous base yielding crystalline salts, had only been found in 
one parcel of roots, and would thus seem not to be a constant consti- 
tuent. It may have originated from foreign root which was present 
in one of the collections of roots of Aooniium naj^ellus. 

Besides picro-aconitine, a second amorphous alkaloid was isolated, 
which did not form crystalline salts. This substance was only found 
in one collection of roots, and seems to correspond with the alkaloid 
of V- Planta. It may be a decomposition product of aconitine. The 
existence of a crystalline alkaloid in the root of Acmiitum napellus may 
be regarded as certain, but the occurrence of the two amorphous 
alkaloids above referred to requires confirmation. 

The later results which Dr, Wright gained from an examination of 
Aconitian ferox and Japanese aconite root have rendered it probable 
that the different species of this plant yield distinct alkaloids, and, in 
fiiture work on this subject, it will therefore be necessary to carefully 
establish the homogeneity and exact source of the roots which are 
submitted to chemical investigation. 

More recently the crystalline alkaloid of Acmitum napellm lias 
been examined by Jurgens {Inaug, Dufsert, Dorpat^ 1885). The 
origin of the roots used is not stated, and there is no evidence that 
they were carefully selected. They were extracted with alcohol, and 
the residue left by the alcoholic liquid, on evaporating it at first at 
100®, and finally under reduced pressure at a low temperature was 
found to be acid, no foreign acid was therefore added. Resin having 
been removed by extraction with ether, the liquid was made alkaline 
wdth sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the alkaloid removed from it 
by repeated agitation with ether. The residue from the distillation 
of the ethereal solution was faintly acidified with a dilute solution of 
hydrogen chloride, and the liquid poured away from the insoluble 
brown resin. 

By the addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate, the alkaloid was 
liberated from the acid solution and dissolved from it by ether. The 
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partly crystalline but coloured alkaloid left on the evaporation of the 
ether, was convei*ted into the hydrobromide, and the alkaloid re- 
generated from this salt. By this means a colourless crystalline base 
was obtained, of which the root yielded as much as 0*2 per cent. 

This alkaloid melted at and afforded the following results 

vrhen burned: — 


Mean result 
of three combustions. 


0 61-16 p.c. 

H 7*26 „ 


Calculated for 

61*39 p. c. 61*02 p. c. 

6*67 „ 7*24 „ 


The mean result of four combustions showed that the substance 
contained 2*21 per cent, of nitx*ogen. The formula O33H43KO1S corre- 
sponds with 2*17 per cent., whilst UaiH«NOia corresponds with 
2*16 per cent. 

The aurochloride was produced as an amorphous, pale-yellow pre- 
cipitate by the addition of auric chloride to a solution of the hydro- 
chloride by the alkaloid. This precipitate contained 19*84 per cent, 
of gold (C3iH47NOi2,HAuCl4 = 19*8 per cent.). The salt was crjstal- 
lised fcrom a mixture of chloroform and ether. When heated, tht 
crystals changed colour at 120° and melted at 140°. 

From the quantitative results recorded above, Jurgens concludes 
that crystalline aconitine is best represented by the formula 038114717012, 
which differs from that suggested by Wright in containing an addi- 
tional four atomic proportions of hydrogen. 

Jurgens determined the solubility of the alkaloid in several 
liquids. He found that 1 gram of aconitine is dissolved by the fol- 
lowing quantities of the respective liquids at 22 — 24® : — ^Ether (rel. 
dens., 0*728), 39*21 grams ; ether (I'd. dens., 0 720), 63*9 grams ; 
alcohol (rel. dens., 0*7945 at 21®), 37*04 grams ; alcohol (90° Tralles), 
23*78 grams; light petroleum (rel. dens., 0*670) 2*806 grams; 
benzene, 5*5 grams ; water, 726*4 grams.* 

Duquesnel observed aconitine to be Irovorotatory. The specimen 
examined by Jurgens was inactive in the form of a 3 per cent, alco- 
holic solution when examined in a layer 200 mm. lonsr. The 
anhydrous liydi*ocliloride in aqueous solution was strongly Isbvo- 
rotatory [a]© = — 35*89®, from which result the specific rotation 
of the alkaloid contained in the solution was calculated to he 
[a]D -37*91®. 

Besides the crystalline alkaloid, Jurgens obtained from the roots 
two amorphous bases. One was found dissolved in the ethereal 

* In a determination of the solubility of the aconitine with which we have 
worked, made in this laboratory by Mr. J. C. TJmney, it was found that nearly ten 
tsmest this quantity of water was required. 
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solution from which the greater part of the aconitine had crystallised 
out. After purification it formed a coloured varnish, which melted 
below 100®. When boiled with alcoholic soda, it yielded benzoic acid 
and an amorphous base resembling the aconine of W right. A com- 
bustion of the original substance showed it to contain of carbon 
67*74 per cent., of hydrogen 8*4 per cent. 

The second amorphous alkaloid was nearly insoluble in ether, but 
dissolved readily in chloroform, by means of which solvent it was 
isolated from the original alkaline liquid, after it had been completely 
extracted with ether. It seems likely that this substance may have 
been impure aconine, the product of the hydrolysis of aconitine. 

The Frojpertzes of Crystalline Aconitine from Aconitum Napellus. 

The alkaloid which we have examined is an indistinctly crystal- 
line powder having a yellowish-brown tint. The mode in which it 
was obtained is described in a paper by Mr. John Williams, read at 
the meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Confei'ence, in 1887 
(Pharm. J. Trans, [8], 18, 238).* The coarsely ground root dried at a 
low temperature, was exhausted with amyl alcohol, a solvent which 
was found to be capable of readily dissolving the alkaloidal salts con- 
tained in the root. The solution was shaken with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the acid liquid precipitated with sodium carbonate. The 
precipitate thus obtained was crystallised from ether. Mr. Williams 
states that besides the crystalline aTkaloid,, nothing was isolated by 
this method except a minute quantity of “gummy amorphous’’ 
alkaloid, which remained obstinately attached to the crystals. 

Our first experiments were made with the indistinctly crystalline 
powder above reftri'ed to. This melted at 188*4® (corr.), and dis- 
solved readily in chloroform and benzene, less readily in alcohol and 
ether, and hardly at all in light petroleum. It crystallised best from 
a mixture of alcohol and ether, and by this means large, perfect 
crystals were obtained, forming tabular prisms belonging to the 
rhombic system. The crystals had a faint yellow tinge, and those last 
obtained ^m the alcoholic liquid were slightly contaminated with 
the amorphous, gummy substance to which Mr. Williams has alluded 
as being so difficult to remove. 

The results of two combustions of the original material were — 
Pound. Calculated for 

£~ n. ^H4^0a. C^H^NOa. C1 mH47NoI^ 

0 61-31 61-51 p. c. 61-39 6119 6111 p. c. 

H 7-67 7-68 „ 6-67 695 7-26 „ 

* We aar© indebted for a supply of this very valuable material to the liberality 
of Messrs. Howards A Sons, of Stratford. 
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These numbers agree fairly well with Wright’s formula, but the 
subbtance burned was known to be slightly impure. The alkaloid 
furnished well crystallised salts, from which pure alkaloid was re- 
generated. The aurochloride was thrown down as a pale-yellow, 
amorphous precipitate (m. p, 120°), when auric chloride was added to 
an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride, but was readily crystallised 
from its alcoholic solution. The properties of this salt were carefully 
studied, with a view to its employment as a means of characterising 
the pure alkaloid. It is readily soluble in absolute alcohol, chloroform, 
acetone, and methyl alcohol, less readily in ether and dilute alcohoh 
It is very sparingly soluble in water and dilute hydrochloric acid. 
The alcoholic solution does not decompose when heated, except in the 
presence of much water. 

The crystals melted at about 135° (con*.). In order to ascertain 
the melting point of the pure aurochloride, a considerable quantity of 
that prepared from the original alkaloid was fractionally crystallised 
fi*om absolute alcohol, the crystallisation being facilitated by the suc- 
cessive addition of small quantities of water. When evaporation 
was necessary, it was effected in a vacnons desiccator over calcium 
chloride. The melting point of each fraction of crystals was ascer- 
tained, with the following results : — (1) 135® ; (2) 135® ; (3) 134® ; 
(4) 135*6°; (5) 135°; (6) 132°. Each of these numbers represents the 
mean of three determinations. Since no distinct separation was 
effected by this means, a solution of the hydrochloride was fraction- 
ally precipitated with aniic chloride, each precipitate was crystallised 
from alcohol, and the melting points of the different crystals taken. 
These were (1) 129® ; (2) 135®; (3) 135® ; (4) 135®. The first preci- 
pitate was very small, and evidently contained nearly the whole of the 
impurity with which the original alkaloid was contaminated In 
order to ascertain whether the gold salt melting at 135° was pure 
aconitine aurochloride, seven specimens of it, obtained in this and 
tlie preceding experiments, were burned with lead chromate. The 
mean result of these seven combustions was, carbon, 41*56 per cent. ; 
hydrogen, 5*85 per cent. ; gold, 19*66 per cent. A separate deter- 
mination of chlorine gave 13*85 per cent. These numbers do not 
agree well with any of the probable formulas for the alkaloid. 

Calculated for 

t ^ \ 

Eouud. G33ff!|3^0|^SA'u.Cl4. C33hf4yISr Oj AuOL|. 


0.... 

AL'56 per cent. 

40*2 

40*(^ per cent. 

H... 

5-35 

4*36 

4*75 „ 

Au .. 

19*66 

19*92 

19*8 

Cl... 

13*85 „ 

14*43 

14*34 ,, 


It therefore appeared likely that the aurochloride melting at 135° 
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was still contaminated 'witli an impurity richer in carbon, no dotiT)t 
the same impurity (or its aurochloride) as that associated with the 
original substance. 

The experiments recorded above had shown that on adding auric 
chloride to a solution of the impure hydrochloride the impurity is 
precipitated first. Since the amount of this second substance is very 
small, we repeated the experiment of fractional precipitation, using a 
larger quantity of alkaloid in the hope of obtaining from the later frac- 
tions aconitine aurochloride in a pure state. Ten grams of the original 
^material were converted into hydrochloride, and sufBcient auric 
chloiide was added to precipitate about one-fifth of the base. The 
precipitate was filtered off and the remaining 8 grams of alkaloid 
recovered from the filtrate in the usual way. From a solution in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol the alkaloid crystallised in large, fiat, 
rhombic prisms, some of which were very perfect. These crystals 
have been measured, and their crystallographic characters described 
by Mr. A. B. Tutton (see p. 288), to whom our best thanks are due. 
They melted at 188*5® (corr.), and yielded an aurochloride whitsh, 
after crystallisation from alcohol and drying over calcium chloride, 
melted at 135*5® (corr.). On combustion this compound, dried at 
first in a vacuum over calcium chloride and finally at 100®, afforded 
the following data : — 

Chloulated for 



Fouzid. 0 0 jj|,£LAiiOl 4 . 

Ca,H«NOB^ucC 

0.. 

40*16 per cent. 

40-12 

40*2 pel- cent. 

H.. 

4-56 „ 

4-55 

4-86 „ 

An • 

19-8 

19 96 

19-92 


We have since prepared this aurochloride (m. p. 135*5°) from various 
specimens of aconitine salts obtained in the course of the investiga- 
tion, and there can be no doubt that it is a pure substance. 

From the aurochloride, the pure alkaloid was regenerated by the 
following method, the only one which proved successful out of a large 
number that were ti*ied ; the addition of any alkali to aconitine anro- 
chloride canses oxidation of the alkaloid and consequent precipitation 
of metallic gold. The salt is finely ground with water in which it is 
nearly insoluble, and aqueous hydrogen sulphide is added drop by 
drop until all the compound has been changed to auric sulphide, and 
a faint smell of hydrogen sulphide remains permanent ; the addition 
of excess of the precipitant should he avoided. The solution is then 
filtered, and, if necessary, a slow current of air passed through it to 
i*emove any hydrogen sulphide it may contain. Sodium hydrogen 
carbonate is then added in slight excess, and the liquid extracted 
with ether. 
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On combustion, the crystalline base rbus recovered from the pure 
anrochloride and dried at 100®, gave the following result, which is 
the mean of two determinations : — 

Calculated for 

Pound* O^Gr43lN'Oj2* 

0 • . . . 61’17 percent. 61*20 61 39 per cent. 

H.... 7*07 „ 6*95 6*67 

Burned in a Sprengel vacuum with a mixture of copper and copper 
oxide, 2*2 per cent, of nitrogen was obtained; the formula CjsBEuKOu 
requires 2*16 per cent. 

Since the crystalline anrochloride can readily be produced even 
from small quantities of material, and has a definite melting point, its 
production constitutes a reliable means of identifying aconitine, whilst 
the pure alkaloid can easily be regenerated from the anrochloride and 
obtained in a crystalline state for examination. 

We find that aconitine itself, as well as its hydrochloride, is able 
to combine with gold chloride. This compound, which crystallises 
well, is obtained by mixing together ethei^eal or alcoholic solutions of 
aconitine and auric chloride and concentrating the liquid. Except in 
presence of excess of auric chloride, crystals separate as the liquid 
evaporates, but should they not do so the solution is precipitated with 
water to remove gold chloride, and the precipitate crystallised from 
alcohol. As this compound is extremely soluble in alcohol and in- 
soluble in water, it may readily be fractionally crystallised from its 
alcoholic solution by the successive additions of small quantities of 
water followed by slow evaporation in a desiccator. These remarks 
also apply to the true anrochloride of the alkaloid. 

The crystals of the new compound melt at 129®, that is, 6*5® lower 
than the anrochloride containing hydrochloric acid. The mean result 
of two combustions of the dry crystals for carbon and hydiogen, and 
of two determinations of gold and chlorine, were 

Calculated for 

^ K - ^ 

Eonnd. p 3 pd^ 4 ijNOj 2 ,AuClj. Cs3£[43jNfOj2rAuClj. 


0 41*79 41*7 41*8 percent. 

H 5*30 4*74 4*54 

An 20*4 20*65 20*7 

Cl 10*9 11*21 11*24 


This compound, which we shall call gold chloride^ is more 

stable in solution, especially in presence of water, than the true auro- 
chloride. This greater stability may be partly due to the absence of 
hydrochloric acid, which readily induces hydrolysis of the alkaloids. 
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Aconitine from Aconitum najpellus is distingnislied by its crystalline 
cbaraoter and that of its salts. It may be identified by its melting 
point (188*5®, corr ) and by the formation of a gold salt from the base 
itself, as well as from the hydrochloride, the aurochloride 

(03iHtoNOi2,HAuCl4) 

melting at 135*5® (corr.), and the aconitine gold chloride 

(C3aHtoNOi3,AuCl4) 

melting at 129® (corr.). The pure base can be regenerated without 
difficulty from either of these compounds. 

Great discrepancy exists among the numbers which have been re- 
corded as the melting point of aconitine. Duquesnel gives 140®, 
Wright 183 — 184®, Jurgens 179®. The alkaloid exanained by Du- 
quesnel appears from Wright's results to have been impure. The 
want of concordance of our result (188 5®) with those of Wright and 
Jurgens may be due, apart from different states of purity and differ- 
ences in the methods of determination, to the circumstance that if 
aconitine is slowly heated it melts at a lower temperature than if 
quickly heated. Our practice has been to determine the melting 
point in a bath of paraffin long enough to entirely immerse the stem 
of the thermometer. The paraffin is heated to about 150° before the 
thermometer, with the thin glass tube attached to it, is immersed. 
Dui'ing the whole operation the liquid is well stirred. The results 
obtained in this way are very concordant. 

As regards the composition of aconitine, our data agree best with 
the formula CasHtoNOii, which contains two atomic proportions of 
hydrogen more than that suggested by Wright and Luff (C33H43NOJ2), 
and two atomic proportions of hydrogen less than the formula pro- 
posed by Jurgens, (CssHiT^rOw). For convenience of reference, we 
tabulate here the composition of aconitine as determined by Wright 
and Luff, by Jurgens, and by ourselves, together with that calculated 
from the three formulas. In each instance the experimental result 
is the mean of several determinations. 


Round. 

» ■ ^ - 

Wright and Luff. Juigens. Bunstan Ince. 


C 61*21 61 16 61*17 per cent. 

H 680 726 707 

Calculated for 


C8SH43NO12. O33H4SNO12. Qs 3 H 47 NO^ 

0 6 1*39 61 20 61*02 per cent. 

H 6 67 6*95 7 24 
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Tlie nitrogen determinations are not recorded, as they do not help 
to decide between these formulae, owing to the small amount of this 
element which is contained in the substance. The agreement between 
the three t-ets of results is very striking ; they differ, in fact, only 
within the limits of experimental eiTOr. Jurgens* numbers agree 
better with the formula to which our results have led us, namely, 
C 34 H 45 NOia, than with that he has deduced from them, (C 33 H 47 NO 12 ), 
whilst the data obtained by Wright and Luff are also in close approxi- 
mation to it. Our analyses of the aurochloride likewise agree with the 
formula containing 45 atoms of hydrogen. It should be remarked, 
however, that even when every possible rednement is practised in the 
process of combustion, it is doubtful whether the operation is com- 
petent to detect a difference of two atomic proportions of hydrogen 
in such a large molecule as that of aconitine. Taking all circum- 
stances into account, however, Cj 4 H 45 l^Oi 2 seems to us most likely to 
be the correct formula. 

Specific Rotation of Aconitine* 

Duquesnel states that aconitine is Issvorotatory. Jurgens found 
3 per cent, alcoholic solution to be inactive when examined in a 
layer 200 mm. long. He observed, however, the hydrochloride iu 
aqueous solution to be strongly Isevorotatory [a]D = — 35*89®. 

The crystalline alkaloid examined by us is m 2 xkedi\j dextro’^rotatory, 
A 3 per cent, alcoholic solution afforded the following results with 
Laurent’s large “ half -shade ” instrument : — 


a. [23®] + 0*66®; 1. 2 dm.; p. 3*726 gram; d. 25°/25®, 0*805. 

. 100 X 0*66 

whence, 


9 V 


= Md + 11*01. 


Another determination with a second specimen of purified alkaloid 
gave 

a. [20®] + 0*81®; Z. 2 dm.; c, 2*7464, 


whence, 


100 X 0*81 
2*7464 X 2 


= [a]D 4* 11-10®. 


The crystalline hydrobromide (C 33 Br 43 NOi 2 ,H]Br, 24 HaO) was next 
examined.'*'^ Its aqueous solution was found to be strongly loeeo- 
rotatory* 

a. [20°] - 3*25®; Z. 2 dm.; c. 5*1832, 


whence, 


100 X 3-25 
5-1832 X 2 


= [a]D - 31*3®. 


* This salt had been pirepared by Br. G. B. A. Wright. It is one of a number 
of specimens of aconitine compounds which he has very kindly placed at our 
dispo!^. 
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The hydrobromide prepared from the alkaloid now under investi- 
gation and recpjstallised several times from water, likewise proved 
to be IsBvo-rotatory in aqneons solution, giving a result which agi*ees 
with that obtained from Dr. Wright’s specimen. 


a, [20°]— 1-2'’; Z. 2 dm. ; d. 20720°, 1-0098; p. 1*96 gram, 


whence, 


100 X 1 : 2 

2 X 1-96 X i-UU98 


30-47°. 


This hydrobromide was now reconverted into the alkaloi'd, and its 
specific rotation again determined in alcoholic solution. The follow- 
ing result was obcained, which confirms the correctness of our previous 
determinations. 


o. [20°] 0-35"; Z. 2 dm.; d. 20°/20°, 0*8074; jp. 2*07, 


whence, 


100 X 0*35 
2 X 2-07 X 0 8074 


Wd + 10*47°. 


These results furnish conclusive proof of the remarkable fact that, 
whilst the alkaloid is dextro-rotatory, its hjdrobromide is laevo- 
rotatory. 

JSffeet of Seat on Aconitine, 

Tn order to ascertain whether aconitine is decomposed when it is 
heated, the following experiments were made. A weighed quantity 
of the alkaloid (0*1991 gram) was heated for 2| hours at 100° in a 
vacuum; the loss only amounted to 0*0004 and the crystalline 
alkaloid was readily recovered unchanged. The same quantity of 
alkaloid was now heated at 120° for two honrs in a vacuum ; it lost 
0*0u08 gi^am and was little if at all altered. In a thiid experiment, 
the same amount of substance was heated until it melted (185 — 188°), 
and was kept at this temperature for one hour. The resulting bi*own 
varnish weighed 0*1789 gram, that is to say, there had been a loss of 
about 10 per cent. This substance dissolved almost completely in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. On regenerating the base from the acid 
liquid by the addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate, and extracting 
the alkaline liquid with ether, no crystalline alkaloid, but only an 
amorphous varnish was obtained. This was dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid and precipitated with auric chloride. From this 
salt, which refused to crystallise, the base was regenerated as a varnish. 
The amount of loss which occurred under these conditions, corre- 
sponds approximately with that sustained in the conversion of aconi- 
tine, GsdSEis^Ois, into aconine, CajH^iNOn, benzoic anhydride being 
volatilised. The properties of the nncrystallisable base agree with 
those of aconine. 
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Ii> appears from tliese experiments that althoagh aconitine is almost 
completely decomposed when heated at its melting point, it is not 
altered by exposure to a temperature of 100 — 120®. 

Experiments were also made to ascertain whether aconitine is 
decomposed when heated with water or with weak alkaline solutions. 
About half a gram of aconitine was boiled with about 10 times its 
weight of water for four hours. The liquid was then acidified and 
extracted with ether which, howeyer, removed next to nothing. On 
the addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate in excess to the acid liquid, 
nearly the whole of the alkaloid was recovered by extraction with ether, 
and was left in crystals on the evaporation of the solvent. Further 
experiments proved that in presence of much larger quantities of water, 
more than sufficient to dissolve the alkaloid, and after much longer 
boiling, appreciable quantities of aconitine are resolved into aconine 
and benzoic acid. Wright and Luff have shown that aconitine is 
completely decomposed into aconine and benzoic acid by prolonged 
heating with water in a closed tube at ItX)'*. 

When aconitine is boiled for three hours with water rendered 
alkaline with ammonia there is more change than with water alone, 
a small proportion of the alkaloid being resolved into aconine. The 
greater part of the aconitine may, however, be recovered. Solutions 
of potassium and sodium carbonates were found to act more power- 
fully, some action occurring even in the cold after prolonged standing, 
whilst on boiling, nearly the whole of the alkaloid is decomposed into 
aconine and benzoic acid. Wrigbt and Luff have shown that the 
caustic alkalis rapidly effect the same decomposition, especially when 
they are used in alcoholic solution. The minei*al acids, particularly 
hydrochloric acid, induce a similar change. 


Formation and Properties of Apo-aconitine or Anhydro-^aeonitine, 

Wright and Lnff observed the action of dilute mineral acids to 
consist, in the first instance, in the splitting off of 1 mol. prop, of 
water, a new base being formed, to which they gave the name “ apo- 
aconitine,” but for the sake of uniformity in chemical nomeuclature, 
this substance should be called anbydro-aconitine, or dehydracoui- 
tine,* 

^ C83B[43^irOii "f" H20). 

* Since the compound is produced by the dehydration of aconitine, the name 
dehjdraconitine ” would seem to he best, and several substances having a similar 
origin are so named, e.g,, dehydiacetic acid. On the other hand, it may be conve- 
nient to designate a body derived from aconitine by loss of hydrogen dehydr- 
aconitine.” We, therefoxe, call this alkaloid anbydro-aconitine.*’ The name 
Apo-aconitine *’ does not connote the relationship of the compound to aconitiue. 
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When mineral acids are employed, this dehydration is rapidly followed 
hy hydrolysis, and the base aconine is formed, together with benzoic 
acid. If, however, the aconitine is heated with a strong solution of 
tartaric acid, dehydration takes place exclusively, and the anhydro- 
base alone is produced. The existence of this compound has been 
questioned by later workers, but no experimental proof of its non- 
existence has been adduced. The results we have obtained place the 
identity of this alkaloid beyond doubt. 

Aconitine was heated at 100® with a saturated solution of tartaric 
acid in a sealed tube for six hours. On recovering the alkaloid, it 
was evident that it still contained aconitine. The operation was 
therefore repeated for four hours longer at 100 — 110°. No darkening 
occurred, and ether extracted nothing appreciable from the acid 
liquid. The base was obtained by agititing the solution with ether 
after it had been made alkaline with sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
The colourless ethereal solution left, on spontaneous evaporation, 
small colourless crystals which melted at 186-6® (corr.),* that is 2° 
lower than aconitine. Unlike aconitine, this alkaloid cannot be 
obtained in large crystals from its solution in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether, but is invariably deposited in minute crystals which 
cohere together and stick to the glass vessel. In most respects it 
closely resembles the parent alkaloid. The following is the mean 
result of two combustions of the substance : — 

Calculated for 
Found. C33H48NO11. 


0 63-01 per cent. 62*97 per cent. 

H 6-98 „ 6-87 


Anhydro-aconitine, like aconitine, forms crystalline salts. We 
have also obtained a compound of gold chloride with the base, as 
w'ell as with the hydrochloride. 

The awrocJdoride has remarkable properties. It is thrown down as 
an amorphous precipitate when auinc chloride is added to a solution 
of the hydrochloiide of the alkaloid. This was readily ciystallised 
from an alcoholic solution, the resulting crystals melting at 133®. In 
order to determine whether the compound was homogeneous, the 
crystals were dissolved in absolute alcohol, and fractionally precipi- 
tated in the manner described in connection with the aurochloride 
of aconitine. Two fractions were obtained ; the first melted at 135®, 
and seemed to he identical with aconitine aurochlonde, the second 
fraction melted at 129*5°. It seemed probable that the first fraction 

* Wright and Luff record 185 — 186P as i3ie melting point (? uncorrected). 
t The analytical data recorded by Wright and Luff do not agree with the 
formula they suggest, Ca3H4i]SfOxi, the hydrogen being 1 per cent, too high. 
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consisted of tlie corresponding aconidne compound, regenerated by 
the action of water, whilst the second fraction might be the anro- 
chloride of anhydro-aconitine. To ascertain whether this was the case, 
a fresh quantity of the anrochloride was precipitated and dissolved 
in absolute alcohol, and the solution was evapoi*ated in a vacuous 
desiccator over calcium chloride until crystallisation commenced. 
The crystals obtained differed from both those previously obtained in 
melting at 141®. They were shown by analysis to be the true auro- 
ohloride of anhydro-aconitine — 


Calculated for 

Foimd. Ca^HeNOnjHAuCl^. 

C 40*8 per cent. ^*68 per cent. 

H 4-68 „ 4*56 


Another portion of the precipitated anrochloride was also dissolved 
in absolute alcohol, and was caused to crystallise by the addition of 
water. The crystals thus prepared melted at 129®. Analysis proved 
them to be an isomeride of aconitine anrochloride, in all probability 
the hydrate of the anrochloride of anhydro-aconitine : — 


Calculated for 

1 ound. ^331^43^ ^11 1 H AUCI4, £[20. 

C 40*01 per cent. 40*12 per cent. 

H 4*59 „ 4*56 


It was suspected that this compound might readily change into the 
isomeric anrochloride of aconitine, and this suspicion was found to 
be justified. On recrystallising the substance from dilute alcohol, 
crystals were obtained melting at 135 5®, which analysis proved to be 
aconitine anrochloride — 


Calculated for 

Found. C uHisN OiajHAuCh. 

C 40*08 per cent. 40 12 per cent. 

S..... 4*66 „ 4*55 ,, 


Anhydro-aconitine is thns shown to iovm an anrochloride melting 
at 141®. This, in presence of water, yields a hydrated compound 
melting at 129®, which readily changes into the isomeric aconitine 
anrochloride melting at 135*5®. 

Aiihydro-acomtine gold chloride is prepared hy miaiing alcohol or 
ethereal solutions of the alkaloid and anric chloride. On evaporation, 
crystals are deposited which melt at 147*5®, and are not altered by 
reorystallisation from alcohol. This compound shows no tendency to 
pass into the corresponding aconitine salt. Its crystals dried at 100®, 
were burned with the following results : — 
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Calculated for 

Eound* C3^H43TSrOii*AuClj. 

0 42-25 per cent. 42 28 per cent. 

H 4 76 „ 4-62 


Acomnd. 

Aconine is the name given by Wright and Lnff to the product 
of the hydrolysis of aconitine by mineral acids and alkalis. It is 
formed, together with benzoic acid, in accordance with the equation 
C 3 iH 4 sN 0 i 3 + HsO = OjcHagNTOu +• C 7 H 6 O 2 . Aconine is an uncrys- 
talline base, and its salts are also uncrystalline. 

The crystallised aconitine which we have examined yielded, on 
hydrolysis, an amorphous base which is evidently identical with 
aconine. 

Aconitine was boiled for some hours with alcoholic potash. The 
alcohol was then distilled off, the liquid acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was shaken 
with dilate alkali to remove the acid product of hydrolysis. After 
this treatment, the ethereal solution was evaporated to dryness, 
leaving a resinous substance which appears to result from a further 
action of alkali on aconine. The acid was regenerated from its salt, 
and, after recrystallisation, melted at 120*6° (corr). Benzoic acid 
melts at 121°. The silver salt was prepared in the usual way, and 
analysed. 

I. 1*1824 gram of salt gave 0 08886 gram of silver = 47*09 per 
cent. 

II. 2*5366 gram of salt gave 0*1194 gram of silvei* = 47 08 per 
cent. 

Calculated for AgCTH^O® = 47*17 per cent. 

The acid solution which had been extracted with ether was now 
made alkaline, and extracted with chloroform, aconine being in- 
soluble in ether* From this solution was obtained a brown resinous 
base. By fractionally precipitating a solution in chloroform with 
ether or light petroleum, the alkaloid is obtained as a last fraction 
neai'ly free from colour, but still resinous and friable when dry. It 
was soluble in water and alcohol, hut insoluble in ethei, benzene, and 
light petroleum. All attempts to crystallise it were failures. No 
crystalline salt could be obtained. Aqueous solutions of the alkaloid 
or its salts were precipitated by the usual alkaloidal reagents, but no 
crystalline derivative or compound could be prepared. 

The anrochloride is a pale-yellow, amorphous precipitate which 
dissolves in alcohol, and is deposited as the solution evaporates in 
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oleo-resinoTis films. Contrary to the experience of Wright and Lnfi‘, 
we find this compound, when prepared from pure aconine, to he quite 
as stable, or even more stable, than the corresponding aconitine salt. 
Two combustions were made of the amorphous base dried at 100*^, 
the mean result was 


Calculated for 

Found. C25H41NOH. 

C 56‘97 per cent. 57'44f per cent. 

H 8-17 „ 7-73 


The amorphous aurochloride dried at 100° gave the following 
results on combustion : — 


Calculated for 

Found. OjgH^N^OiijKAuOl^. 

C 34*9 per cent. 35*33 per cent. 

H 6*09 „ 4*76 

Au 22*7 „ 22*31 


These analyses of ac( nine fnrnish confirmation of the correctness 
of the formula C 38 H 46 N 0 ^ for aconitine, from which the amorphous 
base is formed in accordance with the equation CggHisNOia + H 2 O 
= C2«B[i2^0i1 “H C7HBO2. 

The results recorded in the present communication serve to 
establish the characteristic properties of the principal and doubtless 
the most poisonous alkaloid of Acomtum TiapeUtuf, and render its 
future identification comparatively easy. In order to throw light on 
the nature of the other alkaloids contained in this plant, if other 
alkaloids there be, an investigation is being made of some valuable 
roots obtained from specially selected plants. 

Onr thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Passmore for the assistance he 
has giveh us, particularly in verifying and extending some of the 
later observations recorded in this paper, onr further co-operation in 
carrying on this work being prevented through one of us having 
been obliged to leave London to take np a provincial appointment. 

Mesearch Laboratory of the 

FlharmacnuticaL Sodefy, 

Loti*hn, 
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XXXI . — CrystaUograpMcal Gharaeters of Aconitine from Aoonitum 

napellas. 

Bj Aljfeed E. Tutton, Assoc. R.C.S., Demonstrator in Clieinistry at 
the Royal College of Science, London. 

The crystals of aconitine obtained during the course of the work 
described in the preceding communication were frequently of con- 
siderable size, and generally well developed. The specimens examined 
were transparent prisms, terminated by pyramids. They were of a 
faint yelloMrish colour, with a brilliant lustre, and varied in size from 
very small to prisms a centimetre long, and half a centimetre thick. 
One of the prism faces was sometimes so much better developed than 
the others as to give the crystals an elongated tabular appearance.' 
Excellent reflections, as a rule, were obtained, but occasionally the 
images were distorted by a slight curvature of the faces. 

Eight crystals were measured as completely as their development 
would permit. 

System : Rhombic. Habit: Prismatic with an inclination to tabu- 
lar, owing to large development of the brachypinacoid. 
Ratio of axes : a : h : c = 0*5456 : 1 : 0*3885. 

Forms observed: a = {100}ooPoo; I = {010}oc»?oo; 

y? = {110}^P {120}oo?2 ; 

m = {101}Pc5o; g = {021}2Poo; 
o = {121}2j?2. 

The general appearance of the crystals is shown in Fig. 1, and 
their spherical projection in Fig. 2, 


Fig. 1, 



Fig. 2. 


a 



a 
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Tlie bracliypinacoid 5(010) is tlie best developed face. The ortho- 
pinacoid a (100) is also generally well developed, but is almost inva- 
riably narrower than h. The primary prism faces J9(110) are always 
present, often as broad as tbe orthopinacoid, but occasionally mere 
lines. The prism jp'(120) was only once observed, and gave but a 
very faint image. Of the end faces, tbe pyramid o(121) is always 
largely developed, and gives excellent reflections. The primary 
macrodome m(lOl) is usually developed to about the extent shown in 
the drawing, but is sometimes narrower, and occasionally absent. 
The brachydome q(0^V) was only once observed, and the image was 
then faint and distorted. 

The following goniometrical measurements were made ; — ^ 


observed. 

ITo of 
measure- 
ments. 

lamito. 

Mean 

observed. 

Calculated. 

rij> -010:110 

24 

OOP 43— 6SP21' 

er 16' 

61® 2y 

< pa = 110 : 100 

21 

27 6— 29 21 

28 44 

28 37 

Liy = 010 : 120 

1 

— 

42 53 

42 30 

fho = 010:121 

44 

S6 36— 68 23 

57 42 

# 

t<M» = 121 : 101 

36 

31 24— 82 49 

32 18 

32 17 

Jam = 100 ; 101 

16 

64 10— 64 60 

54 27 

54 33 

!.»>»- 101 :I01 

5 

70 52— 71 12 

71 3 

70 54 

Too - 100:121 

41 

69 32 — 61 39 

60 39 

• 

4 o; - 121 : 021 

2 

29 3— 29 80 

29 17 

29 21 

Loo - 121 : 121 

18 

57 40— 69 24 

58 35 

58 42 

[pm - 110 : 101 

31 

58 41— 60 18 

59 20 

69 23 

4 «o - 101 : 121 

32 

73 4 — 74 61 

73 58 

73 57 

[op - 121 ! no 

36 

46 4 — 47 14 

46 37 

46 40 

ii - 010 : 021 

1 

— 

51 40 

52 10 

The two most frequently measnred angles ho and ao 

were taken as 


basis of the calculations. In the most perfectlv developed crystals, 
the rhombic nature of the symmetry was very evident^ the angles 
upon opposite sides of the symmetry planes being identical within a 
very few minutes. The optical properties, however, conclusively prove 
the truly orthorhombic character of the crystals. 

There is a good cleavage parallel to the macropinaooid a(lOO), the 
a axis being the direction of minimum cohesion. 

The optic axial plane is the brachypinacoid 5(010). Through the 
macropinacoid a(lOO) both axes are seen in convergent light, sym- 
metrically placed with respect to the normal to the face, separated at 
their acute angle. The axis a is thus the first median line. The 
rings and lemniscates are best seen through sections parallel to a, 
about 1| mm. in thickness. For the purpose of measurement, three 
crystals with an a j^ce well developed were chosen; they were 
cemented by the a face in the usual manner upon a thin glass plate, 

• T 2 
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and then carefully ground in oil nniil they liad been reduced to the 
right thickness. This mode of preparing sections was found preferable 
to using cleavage plates, as the latter were always more or less dis- 
torted. A section perpendicular to the second median line was also 
cut, but the obtuse angle was not visible in oil. 

Aconitine, as will be seen from the following measurements, is a 
somewhat highly dispersive substance. The hyperbolic brushes are 
deeply fringed with colour, and a eonsideiable difference is observed 
between the positions of the axes for different rays of the spectrum. 

The following values were obtained for the apparent acute optic 
axial angle in air 2 E as the mean of a large number of measurements 
with the three distinct sections referred to : — 


For lithium light 47® 0' 

For sodium light 56 10 

For thallium light 65 5 


The dispersion between these limits is thus seen to be 18® 5' of the 
nature />< v. The whole of the values obtained were very near the 
mean values above given. The sections employed gave the inter- 
ference figures very clearly. The larger axial angle apparatus of 
Fucss was used in making the measurements. 

The sign of double refraction, determined by means of a quarter 
undulation mica plate, is positive. 

In an inangural dissertation at Dorpat, in 1885, Jurgens briefly 
described some crystals of aconitine as belonging to the rhombic 
system, and exhibiting the faces of the macropinacoid, primary prism, 
and brachydome. No measurements, however, were given. 


XXXII. — Molecular JRefraction and Diversion of various Suhstances, 

By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Since the paper on the refraction equivalents of the elements, pnb- 
lished in the Thtl, Truns, of 1879, a considerable number of obser- 
vations of refractive indices have accumulated in my note books, 
besides those which have been published from time to time. It 
seems desirable to make a permanent record of such as may be valu- 
able in determining the optical constants. 

Bffect of Change of Temperature. 

Amongst the earliest of these unpublished observations are some 
that yvere made to determine how hur the law holds good that the 
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specific refractive energy of a body is nnaffected by temperature. 
The method employed was that of determining the refraction for 
different lines of the spectrum on a hot summer’s day, preserving the 
specimen carefully until the following winter, and then redetermining 
it. I give only those made upon bisulphide of carbon and benzene, 
as they are substances referred to in the paper by Dale and myself, 
in the ThiL Trans, of 1863, and the present observations may be 
regarded as more exact than those given therein. 


Bisulphide of Garhon. 


Temp. 

C. 

Density, 

/‘A. 


Pa. 

Pd. 


Pf. 

Po. 

Pel 

10-0® 

1*2793 

1*6153 


1*6250 

1*6341. 

1-6471 

1*6592 

1*6837 

1-7078 

24i*5 

1*2593 

1*6045 

1*6109 

1-614S 

1*6235 

1-6862 

1-64S3 

1*6722 

1-68M 

1-5 

1*2909 

1*6227 

1*6288 

— 

1*6417 


1*6672 


1 7159 

23*0 

1*2594 

1*6070 

1*6134 

— 

1*6260 


1*6504 



1-6972 


1*2494 

1*6026 


““ ! 

1*6213 

H 

1*6458 


1-6922 


Benzene, 


Temp. 

C. 

Density. 

Px. 

Pb, 

Pg, 

Po. 

Pf. 

Pf. 

Pe. 

Pv. 

10*0“ 

0*8868 

1*4935 

1-4965 

1*4983 

1*5029 

1*5091 

1*5148 

1*5258 

1-5355 

21*5 

0*8773 

1*4887 

1-4917 

1-4934 

1*4979 

1*5010 

1*5095 

1*5205 

1-5304 

2*0 

0*8979 

1 *5021 

1-5058 

— 

1*5123 

.... 

1*5242 

— 

1-5460 

23*7 

0-8760 

1*4893 

1-4928 

— 

1-4993 

— 



1-5320 

28*6 

0*8709 


1-4897 


1-4960 

““ 

1*5094 


1-5279 


The first two lines in each case represent one specimen, and the 
three following another specimen. 

The following tables give the refractive index divided by the 
density, or, in other words, the specific refractive energy : — 


Bisulphide of Garhon. 


Temp. 

0. 

1 

jtiB “1 

#10 - 1 


RB9 

pw 



d * 

d • 

d “ 

d * 

‘ 

jSm 


d • 

10-0“ 



0-4885 

0-4959 

0*5068 

0-5163 

0-5344 

0-5532 

24-5 


0*4851 

0*4878 

0-4951 

0*5053 

0*5148 

0-5338 

0-5522 

1*6 


0-4871 


0-4971 


0-5168 


0*5546 

23-0 


0-4871 

— 

0-4971 

— 

0*5164 


0-5636 


0*4823 1 



0-4973 


0*5169 
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Benzene, 



These tables serve to confirm the conclusion arrived at by Dale 
and myself, in 1S63, and now generally received, that “ the specific 
refra.ctive energy of a liquid is a constant not affected by tempeTatnre.” 
We considered at that time that “ there is some influence * * * 
which gives rise to the slight progression of most of the calculated 
products this is generally believed to be the case, but the differences 
in the above tables may be attributable simply to experimental error. 


Carbon Compotmds, 

The following table gpves observations on various carbon com- 
pounds. Those marked with an asterisk are from specimens kindly 
furnished me by Dr. Perkin : — 


Substance. Formula. 



/tA. fiV. A'H. 


Pentane 

- • 

Heptane 




Amylene* 


Benzene* 


Tnln ATie. .........f. 


Metaxylene!* 

CsHm • • 

Paraxylene* 

» •• 

Qrthoxylene* 

w 

CSnnamene 

Cgfig av 

„ 2nd spec.* 

»» • • 

„ after standmg 
»> 

w •• 

>9 • • 

» >1 

^-Butenylbenzene,* 

” •• 

}, a • 

CioHia • 

Diamylene* 

CiqBju . 

Cedrene 

• 

Carbon tetrachloride 

CCl4a.. 

»» 9? 

9} 


6-5° 

0*6366 

12 0 

0*6895 

23 0 

0*6809 

tr-6 

0*6935 

20-2 

0*6568 

18-6 

0*8815 

24-1 

0*8566 

22*5 

0*8641 

23-7 

0*8602 

24*1 

0*8758 

21-0 

0*9111 

21*4 

0*9179 

25*0 j 

0*9223 

26*4 ! 

0*9214 

30-0 

0*9192 

33*0 

0*9161 

21-0 

1*9008 

17*6 

0*7710 1 

1.S-0 

0-942 

10*6 

imimm 
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10-6 


8-0 

1*487 


7-0 1 

12*4277 

7-5 

2*589 

7-0 

11*6296 

16-7 

1*2594 

26-7 

1*6692 

7-5 
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Erom tihe foregoing data tke molecular reflection can be calculated 
by dividing the index, minus unity, by the density, and multiplying 

by the molecular weight, The molecular dispersion is the 

dijBPerence between the molecular refraction of the lines A and H, or 

more shortly, T— The theoretical values for the molecular 

Ctf 

refraction of any compound may be arrived at by adding together the 
recognised atomic refractions of the constituent elements ; and the 
molecular dispersion can be reckoned on the same principle. 

The following table contains the aiiomic refraction and dispersion 
of the elements with which we aare concerned in this paper ; — * 


Substance. 

At. wt. 

Ra. 

Rh — Ra. 

Carbon 



12 

5-0 

0*26 

„ double linked 




6-1 

0*51or0 66 

Hydrogen .. 



1 

1*3 

0 04 

Cblorine, with coULpound radicles 



85*6 

9-9 

0*45 

„ in olefines, &c. .. 



«> 

10 0 

0*50 

Bromine, with compound radicles 



80 

16-3 

1*03 

„ in olefines, &c. . . 




15-2 

1*22 

Iodine, with compound radicles . • 



127 

24*5 

2 -IK) 

„ in olefines, Ao. •• 



» 

25-35 

3 65 

Oxygen, double bond •• •• 



16 

3*4 

0*18 

„ single bonds «« 



>» 

2*8 

0*10 

Sulphur, double bond 



32 

16*0 

2*6 

„ single bonds •• 




14*1 

1 2 

Nitrogen, in mtriles 



14 

4*1 

0 10 

„ in bases 



«> 

6-1 

0*38 

Tin .. •• .. 



118 

18*6? 


Zmc •• 



65 

9-8 



In the following table (next page) are given the experimental and 
the theoretical values for the molecular refractiou and dispersion 
of the carbon compounds. 

A glance at this table will show that in the case of pentane and 
most of the other substances the experimental and the theoretical 
numbers are in fairly close accordance in respect of both the optical 
properties. In some cases, however, there is au evident discrepancy ; 
and it may be noticed that where a marked discrepancy occurs between 

* The actual figures are taken from my paper on “Refraction Equivalents” 
(AmeHea» Journal of Science, 29, 55), and on “Dispersion Equivalents” (Proc. 
JSojf. Soe , 1887, 42, 401), and from Messrs. J. H. and G. Gladstone’s paper nn 
“ Bluorobenzene, and other Allied Compounds” (Phil, Mag,, 1891, 81, 1). At 
present these must be taken as only approximative, pending a full revision of the 
subject^ which 1 hope shortly to be in a position to undertake. 
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Experimental. 

Theoretical. 

Substance. 


Eormula. 

Molr. 

Molr. 

Molr. 

Molr. 




refm. 

dispn. 

refm. 

dispn. 

Pentane 



40-80 

1*83 

40*6 

1*78 

Kratane 

• « 

OtHis 

56-20 

2*48 

55*8 

2-46 

Do. 

• % 


56*19 

2 42 

99 


Do. 

m • 


66*29 

2*44 



Amy^lene 


Cstflo 

40*24 

2*24 

40 2 

2*20 

Benzene •• 


C.Hg 

43*59 

3*81 

44*4 

4*20 

Toluene 


CjHg 

51-55 

4-25 

52*0 

4-54 

Metaxjlene .. •. 


CgHio 

59*81 

4*92 

69*6 

4*88 

Paraxylene .. •• 


39 

59 80 

4*93 

99 

99 

Orthoxylene , . 

« • 


59*64 

4*85 

99 

99 

Cinnamene • • 


Cgffg 

60-70 

7-06 

59*2 

6*6 

Do. 2nd specimen 


99 

60*46 

7-23 

93 

99 

Do. after standing 


9* 

60*10 

7-06 

, 99 

19 

jS-Butenylbenzene • • 


CioHis 

77*20 

8-28 

74-4 

6*28 

Diaxnylene 

«• 


78-57 

4-12 

78-2 

3-90- 

Cedrene . . • • 


^i5Ers4 

108*52 

6-35 

108-4 

5*36 

Carbon tetrachloride 


COI 4 

44*15 

2-30 

45 0 

2-26 

Do. • • • • 



44*48 

2-43 

99 


Do. 

• • 


44*66 

2-44 



Do. 

• • 


44*00 

2*26 



Carbon dichloride • . 

• • 

C 2 CI 4 

51-20 

3*60 

52*2 

3 .32 

Chloroform •• •• 


CHGI 3 

35-42 

1*78 

36*3 

1*80 

Bromoform • • 


CHBrs 

61-41 

4-02 

61-9 

3*96 

Methyl iodide. . 


CH 3 I 

32*37 

2-92 

83*4 

2*98 

Methylene diiodide .. 


CHalj 

58*30 

7-65? 

58*3 

7-64 

Acetylene bromide . • 


CaHsBr, 

43*95 

3*46 

45*2 

3*54 

Bthylene bromide . . 


C 2 !E[ 4 Br 2 

45-80 

3*08 

45*6 

3*12 

Bthyl bromide 


CgHfiBr 

31*25 

1*76 

31*8 

1*75 

Bthyl iodide •• •• 


CAI • 

40-64 

3*38 

41*0 

3*32 

AUyl tribromide 


CsH,Br 3 

67-41 

4*41 

67*1 

4*64 

Trimethylene iodide . . 



72-57 

6*77 

71 *8 

6-22 

Isobutyl iodide 


O 4 H 3 T 

55 *98 

4*00 

56-2 

4*00 

G-lycerin 

Cldorof umaric chloride 



34-14 

1-41 

33*8 

1*40 


C 4 HCI 3 OS 

60-80 

5*59 

61*6 

4*31 

AUylacetio acid •• 


CeHcO- 

CsHiaOs 

43-25 

2*41 

43 8 

2*40 

Amyl formate • • 

Diallyacetic add 

, , 

51-36 

2-29 

61*8 

2*32 


CsHftO, 

65*69 

3*83 

66*2 

3*84 

Ethyl acetyltrimethylene- 

65 *59 

3*68 

. 65*2 


oarboxylate 

• . 


3*02 

Ethyl maleate 

,, 

C 8 H 13 O 4 

70-11 

4*04 

70*2 

8*92 

Ethyl f umarate 


93 

70*85 1 

4*66 

72*4 

4-72 

Ethyl ehlorofumarate 

.. 

OJSnClOt 

78*29 

6-18 

81 0 

SlH 

Ethyl acetyltetrameshylene- 


75*29 




oarboxylate 



5*39 

— 

— 

Saf role 


78*11 

7*14 

78*0 

6*48 

Do. . . • • 



78*09 

6*99 

78*0 

6*48 

OrthoallylaniBoll 


0 ,oH,sO 

81*46 

10-24 

— 

— 

Isoamyl oxide 

• • 

C,oHrf) 

82*29 

3-68 

81*4 

3-58 

a'ParabutenylamsoU 

• ■ 

c,iH„o ! 

89*71 

11 09 

— 

— 

iS-Parabutenylanisotl 

• 


88*65 

10*17 


— 

Trimethylene cyanide 
Diethylamine . • 

• • 


41*05 

39*40 

1*85 

1-96 

41-0 

39-4 

1*74 

1*86 

Triethylamine • « 


<<m0 

54*96 

2*88 

54*6 

2*54 
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Substance, 

Formula, 

Experimental. 

Theoretical. 

Molr. 

refm. 

Molr. 

di^pn. 

Molr. 

refm. 

Molr. 

disjin. 

Propylamine • • . • * ■ 

C3H7NH2 

31*62 

1*52 

31*8 

1*52 

Do 


31-57 

1-52 

n 


Dipropylamine 

(0»H,)sNH 

54*69 

2*59 

54*6 

2-54 

Do- 

» 

54-80 

2*62 

7 ? -4 


Tripropylamine 


78*21 

3*89 

3*56 

Do. .. ..I 


77-91 

8*92 



Propionitiile 1 

1 CsHgN 

25*47 

1*12 

25*6 

1*08 

Methyldiphenylamine 

(ObHsIsONH, 

104*88 

13*56 

100*2 

9*08 

Benzylamline 

CfstLijN 

102*94 

11*92 

St 


Methyl sulphate •• 

(CHs) 2 S 04 

36*49 

1*34 



Ethyl thiocyanate .. 

CaHsSCN 

39*67 

2*33 

39*7 

2*28 

Ethylthiocarbimide 


43*85 

3*80 

43*8 

4*18 

Stannic ethide 


84*12 

5*54 

84*6 

— 

Zincxe ethide 

(CAjgZn 

48*88 

8*97 

42*8 



theory and experiment in the refraction, a still greater proportionate 
discrepancy frequently occurs in the dispersion. 

The following points in regard to some of the substances may be 
worthy of notice ; — ^ 

Heptane . — The substance examined was Professor Thorpe’s speci- 
men derived from Finns sahindanaj which has good claims to be 
considered as specially pare. It will be observed that the molecular 
refraction is about 0*4 higher than that calculated from theory. This 
suggests the idea that GHs is not exactly 7‘6, as usually assumed, 
but about midway between that number and 7*7. From a general 
comparison of the data existing in 1884, 1 was led to assign to it the 
value of 7*63 (Trans., 1884, 45, 261). The theoretical molecular dis- 
persion coincides well with the experimental. 

Amylene . — The addition made for the one pair of double-linked 
carbons in the dispersion is the lower figure 0*6*, as in the allyl com- 
pounds. 

Benzene . — This specimen was made from benzoic acid. Its mole- 
cular refraction and dispersion agree with those determined from 
specimens prepared in the ordinary way. They are both decidedly 
less than the figures calculated from the general run of ai*omatic com- 
pounds. 

Toluene . — The same remarks apply, but the discrepancy is only 
about half as great. These peculiarities of benzene and toluene are 
commented upon, so far as refraction is concerned, in my paper on 

• That is, the difference between 0*26 (the atomic dispersion for ordinary car- 
ben}. and 0*51 (the lower value for a double-linked carbon atom) twice over. 
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“ Refraction Equivalents ” (Trans., 1884, 45, 263). I am not yet 
able to find any explanation. 

Xylenes, — The three xylenes agree very closely in molecular re- 
fraction and dispersion, the considerable difference in their indices 
being compensated by corresponding differences in their densities. 
The orthoxylene is practically identical with the theoretical values ; 
and the others, nnlike the previous members of the series, are not 
lower, but even a trifle higher than theory. 

Ginnamene and Butenylbenzene, — ^In these two cases, in which there 
are four pairs of donble-linked carbons, the experimental values ai*e 
decidedly higher than the theoretical. They may be added to the 
substances reterred to in my paper (Froc. Boy, Sog., 31, 329), in 
which I ventured to assign a still higher value than 6’1 to a carbon 
atom, which has all four of its units of atomicity satisfied by other 
carbon atoms, each of which has the higher value of 6 0 or 6‘1.” 

Oedrene, — The specimen examined was prepared with great care. 
It indicates only one pair of double-linked carbon atoms, which is 
more probable than the constitution formerly ascribed to the essential 
oils of the Ci 9 n 2 t group. I hope to revert to this subject on some 
future occasion. 

Halogef Compounds. — ^With these there will be found a general 
agi*eemeut between experiment and theory ; but it ought to be stated 
that several of the observations recorded in this table were used 
among other data for determining the values of chloiine, bromine, 
and iodine in different states of combination. Nevertheless, I doubt 
it these values have been exactly estimated as yet ; at any rate, there 
seem to be discrepancies. Thus the experimental values for tetrad- 
chloride of carbon and for chloroform given in the table are in good 
accordance with previous determinations of the same substances, and 
they indicate a dispersion equivalent for chlorine of at least 0*60, but 
a refraction equivalent of from 9*7 to 9*9 instead of 10:0. 

Carbon Bichloride and Acetylme Bromide. — ^In both of these sub- 
stances we should expect a double linking, and though the nunibex^s 
do not agree very well, both optical properties point in that direc- 
tion. 

OxTGJEN Compounds. — ^Th© compounds containing oxygen present 
some peculiarities worthy of notice. There are three cases of iso- 
merides differing in their optical properties; and some bodies of 
extremely high refraction. 

Bthyl Maleate and Fmnarate. — ^The optical properties of eth^d 
maleate answer very well to what may be expected of a substance 
having the composition of CsHisOi with one double linking, which 
gives in the dispersion the higher value of 0*8. Ethyl fumarate, on 
the contrary, indicates rather two double linkings, both giving the 
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additional value of 0'8 in the dispersion. The molecular magnetic 
rocation, according to Perkin, is also higher in the fnmarate than the 
maleate. There are, however, a chlorine substitution product of 
ethyl fnmarate, and another of fumaric acid, which do not altogether 
bear out this view. 

Bafrole. — This oil was prepared in my laboratory. The optical 

properties are fairly accordant with the formula CH2 <:^q>-C 6H3*03H5, 

the substance containing a phenyl nucleus with its three double 
linkings, and another pair of double-linked carbons in the side-chain. 
It differs from anethol in not requiring us to suppose the existence of 
any caihon of a still higher refraction than 6*1. 

Allylacetio Add and DiaUylacetio Add. — These two are interesting, 
as they agree perfectly with one another, and with the theory that 
has been for some time established for allyl compounds, viz., that 2*2 
is to be added to the molecular refraction, and 0*5 to the molecular 
dispersion, for each unsaturated CJE5. 

The Anise Oils. — ^These are all so high that they indicate the 
extreme value for one of the carbons which has been already referred 
to under the head of einnamene. The orthoallylanisoil of Perkin is 
the same as what is generally called anethol, and agrees with former 
determinations. The two isomeric parabntenylanisoils appear to 
differ in optical properties. 

Nitbogen Goupounds. — ^The compounds of nitrogen in the list, 
whether they are nitriles or <^anides, all give refraction and dispex*- 
sion equivalents so nearly coincident with theory as to leave no 
doubt that the optical properties confirm the chemical views of their 
compositioa. The following points also are worthy of notice : — 

Fropylamiiies. — Beneath the determinations of the three specimens 
at a low temperature are placed those of the same specimens made on 
a very hot day, though the latter have been already published. They 
show that the difference of 17° or 18° makes so little difference in the 
molecular refraction or dispersion that it is not to he distinguished 
from the ordinary error of experiment. 

Methyldiyhevylamine and Bemylaniline, — This pair of isomeric, 
bodies ^ffer in their optical properties, and both appear to be above 
what would be theoretically required ; but aniline itself, according to 
several observers, has a higher refraction and dispersion than might 
be expected, and one which would almost exactly account for the 
experimental figures for benzylaniline. The methyldiphenylamine 
has still higher optical properties. 

Bth^l Thiocyanate and BthyltMocarbimide. — ^The first of these 
isomerides gives results quite in accordance with the chemical view 
of its Gonstitatiom The figures are similar to those obtained by. 
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Nasini. The second gives mtich higher values, which, however, 
agree closely with the isothiocyauate of ITasini, and a previous 
determination of my own. They indicate that the sulphur is united 
by two bonds, which necessitates also a double linking of the carbons. 

Stannic lUfJiide , — This confirms fairly the value formerly assigned 
for the refraction of tin from the determinations of its tetrachloride. 
The dispersion of tin has not yet been given ; but if it is calculated 
from the tetrachloride (Phil. Trans.^ 3869, 28) it will be 2*42, whilst 
stannic ethide will give 2*66. The zindc ethide^ on the contrary, 
differs widely from what might be expected from the refraction of 
zinc salts in solution. The specimen was prepared in my laboiatory, 
and the refraction agrees sub.«?tantially with that deduced from 
Bleekrode’s observation. The values of the two metals as determined 
from these ethides would be — 


Tin B/i. = 18*1 . . . • Rh — . = 2*66 

Zinc Rj^ = lb*9 • • • • Rj£ — R^ s=: 2*o3 


Halogen Compounds. 

In addition to the halogen compounds contained in the preceding 
list, there occur in my note books the following, which do not contain 
carbon : — 


Substance. 

Pormnla. 

Temp. 

C. 

f 

Density. 

A*A. 

A*D. 

MJ?. 

f^R. 

Silicon tetrachloride .... 

»» »» . • . • 

Silicon tetrabromide .... 
Titanium tetrachloride. . 

JJ 91 • • 

SiCl 4 ... 

SiBr4... 

T 1 OI 4 ... 

99 

10 * 6 “ 

14-0 

15*5 

10*6 

1-504 

1- 4987 

2- 7906 
1-744 
1'7228 

1*4156 
1 *4139 
1 *6586 
1-6928 
1 6851 

I 

1-4207 

1 -6112 
1-6039 

1*4248 
1 *6794 

1*6296 

l*4SfiO 

1*4334 

1*6988 

1*6814 


The figui*es give the following molecular values : — 


Substance. 

Formula. 

Ba. 

Rh *— Ra. 


SiClt 

47-11 

47*09 

69-76 

65-26 

65*20 

2-33 

2*22 

5-02 

10-74 


^_^I9 99 ^ 

Silicon tetrabromide - 

SiRr 4 ■ * ■ • 
T 1 CI 4 .... 

mifiLniiiTn fAtm/dilnridA. . ............. .... .. 


99 99 


Silican Tetrachloride . — ^These two observations, made from different 
specimens, not only agree remarkably well with one another, but also 
with the yalue pnblished.by Haagen as far back as 1867, fropa whose 





















Temp. 
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imrabers Ra would be calculated at 47*06, and Ry — Ra at 1*428, 
which is about equivalent to 2*27 for — R^^. From this the 
refraction equivalent of silicon, 7‘4 was deduced. Assuming that 
chlorine in the tetrachlorides has the same value as in the organic 
olefine compounds, Mr. George Gladstone and I, in our paper on 
Fluorides (ho, cit.), estimated the refraction equivalent of silicon at 
7*07, and the dispersion equivalent at 0*32. These figures are not well 
supported by the specimen of tetrabromide of silicon, for which I am 
indebted to Professor Thorpe. ^ The refraction equivalent calculated 
from it on similar principles would be as much as 9 6, and the disper<- 
sion equivalent only 0*14. 

Titamum Tetrcushloride . — The two specimens agree well. An early 
experiment of mine, published in 1869, gSLve R^ as 65*08, and indi- 
cated a similar length of spectrum. The refraction does not diSer 
widely from an observation made by H. Becquerel. Reckoning as in 
the case of the carbon and silicon compounds, titanium would appear 
to have a refraction equivalent of 25*2, and the enormous dispersion 
equivalent of about 8*7. 

Additional Lines of the Spectrwm. 

My notes frequently contain observations of lines in the spectrum, 
other than A, D, F, and H, more particularly in those substances 
that have a high dispersive power. As these may be interesting in 
some inquiries, the more important ones are subjoined, whether the 
substances have been given already in this or in previous papers. 

I hope, with the permission of the Society, shortly to give a 
further communication dealing with various observations upon the 
refraction and dispersion of substances in solution. 


XXXIII. — Gitr(U(mflAiorescehy, 

Bj J. T. Hewitt, B.A., B.Sc., Assoc. R.C.S. 

1. Theoreticah 

The three acids, citraconic, itaconio, and mesaoonic, have been worked 
at by many chemists, with a view to the settlement of their constitu- 
tion. In the similar case of fumaric and maleic adds, a satisfactory 
explanation has been given, assigning to the former a formula indi- 
cating axial, .whilst the latter is tak^n to exhibit plane, symmetry. 
This hypothesis is well borne out by the inability of the former acid 
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to form an anhydride (Liapin, J. Mass. Ohem. 13, 140), whiht 
maleic acid readily yields sach a compound on distillation, water being 
eliminated. In addition to this, there is the transformation of male’ic 
into fnmatic acid by the action of small amounts of hydriodic or 
hydrobromic acids, a rotation of the two halves of the molecule 
relatively to one another tahing place. 

The isomerism exhibited by citraconic and mesaconic acids is ex- 
plained similarly on the Yan’t Hoff hypothesis (^Dix Annees, p. 79), 
citraconic acid being the methyl derivative of maleic acid, whilst 
mesaconic holds the same relationship to fnmaric acid. Bnb we have 
the case complicated by the presence of the third isomeride, itaconic 
acid, which also easily yields an anhydride, and is formed from citra- 
conic acid by simple reactions. If citraconic anhydride is heated for 
some hours with water at 150®, itaconic acid is produced (Wilm, 
A/inal^n, 141, 28), but if citraconic acid is treated with hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, or hydriodic acid, mesaconic acid is formed. On the 
other hand, although itaconic anhydride distils unchanged under a 
pressure of 30 mm., yet at the ordinary pressure it is converted into 
citraconic anhydride. 

Again, all the three acids give the same methylsuccinic acid, 
GH8*CH.(GOOH)*CHt*OOOH, on reduction with sodium amalgam. 
Hence, although mesaconic add may be well regarded as the methyl 
derivative of fumaric acid, yet the relationships of itaconic and citra- 
conic acids are not so apparent. Again, in the case of acids with the 
formula 0 (GH 8 )(GOOH)IC(CH 3 yCOOH, we are acquainted with pyro- 
cinchouic acid only, which, although it does not exist in the free state, 
hut only in its anhydride and salts, has nevertheless been generally 
I'egarded as dimethylfumaric acid. In order to prove that citraconic 
acid and pyrocincbonic acid are true homologues of maleic acid, it 
would be as well if in some particular instance we could show that 
their anhydrides behave in a precisely similar manner. 

Lunge and Burckhardt have f:>und that a maleinfluorescein is 
formed when 1 moL of maleic anhydride and 2 mols. of rosorcinol are 
heated together for two hours (Bcr,, 17, 1598) ; this I consider to be 


a typical reaction, since only anhydrides of the type 


R-C-CO 

R-C-OO 


>0 


condense in this way (e.gr., maleic, phthalic, and substituted phthalic 
anhydrides) ; and have succ^ded in applying it to citraconic anhydr- 
ide, with formation of a fluorescent derivative. 


n. Practicid. 

GUracov^Utorestmn . — Although citraconic anhydride ajud resorcinol 
form a condensation product when heated together, the addition of a 
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small quantity of sulpliuTic acid makes the reaction take place much 
more readily ; I therefore adopted the following method of prepara- 
tion: — 10 grams of citraconic anhydride and 20 grams of resorcin 
were melted together, with the addition of 5 grams of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After fusion, a uniform mixture was obtained, which 
was heated on a water-bath for about half an hour. On cooling, the 
dark-red product was first partially purified by washing it with cold 
water, until no traces of sulphuric acid could be detected in the 
washings; by this means any excess of citraconic anhydride or 
resominol was also removed, the citraconfluorescein being only 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The residue was then extracted 
with dilute alcohol, in which the citraconfluorescein readily dissolved 
with a brown colour and green fluorescence, not so vivid, how- 
ever, as that shown by ordinary fluorescein. The alcohol was then 
allowed to evaporate slowly at the temperature of the laboratory, 
but no crystals were deposited ; on drying the residue in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, a fine red, vitreous, transparent mass was 
obtained, which was finely powdered, and further dried for some 
days over strong snlphnric acid. Analysis of this compound showed 
that it contained 4 mols. HoO. 

0T696 gram gave 0 3451 gram CO^, and O'OSll gram H 2 O. 

Calctilated for 

Ci-HisOgj^HsO. Found. 


C 55*43 55*44 

H 6*43 5*31 


Citraconfluorescein is readily soluble in alcohol and in glacial acetic 
acid, fairly soluble in water, forming a yellowish-brown solution 
having a green fluorescence lighter in colour than that possessed by 
the alcoholic solution ; it is somewhat soluble in benzene, but only 
sparingly in ether yielding a yellow solution ; it is practically insoluble 
in toluene, even on boiling. The addition of sodium chloride causes 
the separation of citraconfluorescein from its aqueous solution. In 
alkalis, the substance dissolves with a magnificent purple colour by 
ti*aTismitted light, the solution exhibiting a dark-green fluorescence ; 
but the ammoniacal solution loses this colour on boiling, the ammonia 
being expelled. The solution in caustic soda is decolorised on allowing 
it to stand in contact with zinc filings, bnt the colonr is restored by 
weak oxidising agents, such as potassium ferricyanide ; from this it 
follows that the carbinol group alone is reduced, and that the double 
is not converted into a single linkage, a citraconfinorescin being 
obtained, probably of the formula 


C-COOH 


VOL. LIX. 
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Citraconfluorescein melts at 70 — 75® (uncorr.), and appears to decom- 
pose at 109°, tliis, however, is probably only due to an evolution of 
water vapour. 

The tetrabydrated compound, dried at 100°, loses 2 mols. H3O, 
giving Ci 7 Hi 205,2H20. Analysis gave the following result : — 

0*1678 gram gave 0*3792 giam CO2, and 0*0795 gram H^O. 

Theory for 

Eoimd. 


C 61*45 61*63 

H 4*83 5*26 


Calcium Salt . — If citraconfluorescein is boiled for some time with 
water and calcium carbonate, some of the latter dissolves ; on filtering 
ofB the excess of calcium carbonate and allowing the solution to cool, 
minute spheroids of a calcium salt separate out. but if the solution be 
at once evaporated on the water-bath, the salt is obtained as a fine, 
orange-coloured, transparent, amorphous mass, easily soluble in water 
yielding a yellow solution with a bright green finorescence. Calcium 
estimations agree with the formula Ci7Hiu050a,8H30- 

I. 0*1506 gram gave 0*0424 gram CaS04. 

II. 0*0319 gram gave 0*0319 giam CaSO*. 

Found. 

Calculated for ( * 

CjyUjQO^CajSHoO. T, II. 

Ca 8*37 8*21 8*45 

If in the prepai*ation of the calcium salt a mixture of the carbonate 
and hydroxide is used instead of the former alone, a dark pui*ple 
solution is obtained, and on evaporation pui*ple crusts of a basic salt 
separate, 0*2162 gi*am of which yielded 0*1198 gram CaSOi, con*e- 
feponding to 16*29 per cent, of calcium. 

SiVo&r Balt . — On adding silver nitrate solution to the solution of the 
yellow calcium salt, a bright yellow, flocculent precipitate is thrown 
down, but decomposes almost immediately, darkening considerably, 
even before it can be filtered, thus preventing a silver estimation of 
this compound. 

Lead fifaZfe.— When lead acetate solution is added to a solution of 
the yellow calcium salt, au orange, flocculent precipitate is thrown 
down, but the solution is not completely decolorised, owing to the 
somewhat soluble nature of the lead derivative. On filtering ofE the 
precipitate and drying it at 100®, lead oitraconflnoresceinate is obtained 
as a light, brick-red, amorphous powder, a lead estimation of which 
showed it to be CnHioOaPb. 
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0 1G92 gram gave 0'0794 gram PbO. 

Tlieory for 

Ci7Hio05Pb. Fouiitl. 

Pb 41*32 41*61 

If, However, the lead acetate contains some free acetic acid, a 
lighter yellow precipitate is obtained, which becomes bright orange on 
drying. The amount of lead contained in this is smallez*. 

0 1089 gram yielded 0*0417 gram PhSO*. 

Calculated fop 

(Ci-HnOJjPb. Pound 

Pb 25 97 26 16 

Both the above salts are sufficiently soluble in water for the solu- 
tions, after filtiation from the coiTesponding salts, to give a volumi- 
nous, splendid, purple precipitate on the addition of ammonia. This 
precipitate was digested for some time with neutral lead acetate solu- 
tion, in order to remove any precipitated lead hydroxide as basie 
lead acetate, then filteied off and dined, first on the filter pump, and 
then at 100°. 

0 2962 gram gave 0*2812 gram PbS 04 . 

Calculated for 

Ci7lIioOsPb,2PbO. Found 

Pb 65*58 65*97 

This basic compound forms a fine, dark-purple, amorphous powder, 
insoluble in water. 

1 have obtained nitro- and bromo-derivatives of citraconfinorescein, 
the former being dark-brown, and the latter a pale-pink substance, the 
alcoholic solution of which is a fine red. These I have not yet folly 
worked out, but hope shortly to lay further deiails before the Society. 

UniveTsity Laboratory^ 

Cambridge. 
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XXXIT . — The Oxidation of Mannitol hy Nitric Add. d.~Manno~ 
saccharic Acid, 

By T. H. EAbXEEFiELD, B.A. (Junior Demonstrator in the University 
Laboratory, Cambridge). 

According to the text-books on organic chemistry, saccharic acid may 
be obtained by oxidising mannitol with nitric acid. This statement 
appears to date as far back as 1860, when Backhans (Neu. JBep. Phai'm , 
9, 291, &c. ; Jiihresher,^ 1861, 522) announced that he had obtained 
oxalic and a small quantity of saccharic acid by oxidising mannitol 
with nitric acid according to the method given by Liebig (Jahresher , 
1860) for the oxidation of milk-sugar to tartaric acid. 

A close relationship should, therefore, exist between mannitol and 
saccharic acid, and this conclnsion seemed to be further strengthened 
by the observation that dextrose yields mannitol when reduced with 
sodium amalgam, but yields saccharic acid when oxidised by nitric 
acid. 

The recent researches of Emil Fischer and his pupils have, how- 
ever, shov^n that dextrose on reduction yields mannitol with diffi- 
culty, whereas mannose, the stereochemical isomeride of dextrose, 
passes almost quantitatively into mannitol when treated with sodium 
amalgam. This result seemed to indicate that the relationship 
between dextrose and mannitol was not so simple as had been sup- 
posed. The close relationship between mannitol and mannose, how - 
eve3% is shown by the ease with which the one can be converted into 
the other. If mannose be further oxidised with bromine-water, it 
yields monobasic d.-mannonic acid, which may be oxidised by nitric 
acid to bibasic d.-mannosaccharic acid, isonieric with ordinary saccha- 
ric ddd (Virthle, JJisseriafion, Nrlanyen, 1890). The new acid differs 
markedly fi'onl sacchaiic acid, iuore especially in that it yields no 
sparingly soluble acid potassium salt, and passes readily by internal 
condensation into a crystalline double lactone. 

These results made it appear probable that mannitol would not 
yield saccharic by direct oxidation with nitric acid, but mannosac- 
charlc acid; and dt Professor Fischer’s suggestion, I have carried 
out the oxidation with nitric acid of various strengths. Our suppo- 
sition as to the nature of the reaction was completely realised, man- 
nosabcharic and oxalic acids being the only products which could be 
identified. 

In the first place, in order to asbhrtain whether saccharic acid was 
formed by the oxidation of mannitol, 5 grams of mannitol were 
warmed on the watef-bath with 30 grams of nitric acid of sp. gp, 1'15 ; 
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wlien the reaction had almost ceased, the liquid was evaporated to a 
symp, diluted with water, and again evaporated, so as to get lid of 
excess of nitric and nitrons acids and to destroy any nitro-compounds 
which might he present. The syrup was then diluted with 30 c.c. of 
water, exactly neutralised with potassium carbonate, evaporated to a 
small bulk, and an excess of acetic acid added, bfo crystallisation 
occurred even when crystals of adld potassium saccharate were placed 
in the liquid and allowed to remain there for seveiail days. Saccharic 
acid cannot, therefore, have been produced in the reaction. A like 
i*esult was arrived at when experiments were made on a larger scale 
and with more highly concentrated nitric acid. 

The next step was to find out what acid, if any, had been produced 
in the above operation. With this object, 10 grams of mannitol were 
oxidised as above described, and the syrup, after having been diluted 
to 250 — 300 C.C., was boiled with precipitated chalk until neutral to 
test-paper. The liquid was filtered, a considerable quantity of calcium 
oxalate together with unaltered chalk relnaining on the filter. The 
dark-brown filtrate, after being evapoi*ated until a film appeared on its 
surface, was allowed to cool, when a reddish-brown calcium salt sepa- 
rated. This to the naked eye appeared ciystdlline, but under the 
microscope was found to consist of aggregates of most characteristic 
nodules, bearing an astonishing likeness to a yeast plant. A further 
quantity of the salt was precipitated oh adding alcohol to the mother 
liquor. 

Although this calcium salt is not remarkably insoluhle in water, it 
is somewhat difficult to get into solution, for if put into hot water it 
melts to a thick oil which remains at the bottom of the liquid, darkens 
in colour, and then passes into solution very slowly indeed. If, ho^n - 
ever, the crude calcium salt be ground to a very thin paste with cold 
water, and then added gradually to a large quantity of boiling 
water, it dissolves immediately, giving a darkly coloured solution 
which can be readily decolorised with animal charcoal. On concen- 
trating the solution, the calcium salt separates out on cooling as a 
cream-coloured powder which under the microscope exhibits tbe same 
structure as the crude salt. If tbe solution is allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, the salt separates cat in vitreous grains wdth no well- 
developed faces. These grains have no action on polarioed light. 

The calcium salt contains water and is efficrescent ; after cby ing at 
100®, it gave the following result : — 

0-1880 gram gave 0*1035 gram CaS 04 . 

Calculated for 

Found. OsHsOgCa. 

Ca 16-19 16-12 
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The salt would thus appear to be calcium sacchai*ate or an isomor 
thereof. That it was not ordinary calcium saccharate w as proved by 
decomposing 1 gram of the salt with an equivalent amount of potas- 
sium carbonate, concentrating, and adding acetic acid. No sparingly 
soluble salt separated out. 

A silver salt was prepared from the concentrated solution of the 
calcium salt. It could not be reciystallised, and rapidly darkened in 
colonic Upon analysis, 

T. 0*1646 gram gave 0’0978 gram CO*, 0’0305 gram HiO, and 
0*0813 gi*am Ag. 

TI. 0*1691 gram gave 0*1009 gram CO>, 0*0378 gi-am H^O, and 
0 0835 gram Ag. 

FouncL 

f * ^ Calculated for 



I. 

TT. 


c 

... 16 20 

16-20 

16-28 

H .... 

. . 2-05 

2-48 

2-26 

A-g 

... 4939 

49 37 

48-86 


These results could not be regarded as satisfactory, and it was 
decided to attempt the preparation of the free acid from the calcinm 
salt by decomposition with oxalic acid. In the meantime, the above 
results were communicated io Professor Emil Fischer, who kindly 
forwarded a specimen of the lactone of d.-mannosaccharic acid for com- 
pai-ison with the acid which I was about to prepare. 

On decomposing the calcium salt with an equivalent quantity of 
oxalic acid, filtering, and concentmting, a syrup was obtained which 
i-efused to ciystallise even after long standing. The addition of a 
crystal of Fisohei‘’s lactone, however, immediately caused the syrup 
to change to a solid mass of crystals These wei*e freed as completely 
as possible from mother liquor by means of a vacuum filter, washed 
with ice-cold water, and then recrjstallised from hot water. The 
substance was thus obtained in colourless needles, which, after wash- 
ing with absolute alcohol, gave the following results on analysis : — 

0*1407 gram gave 0*0593 gram H^O and 0*1750 gram CO 2 . 

Calculated for 
Found. CbHioOs. 


c 33*91 34*28 

H 4*68 4*76 


These results agree with those to he expected from an acid, and not 
from a lactone ; the crystals, how*eTer, effloresce, and by drying in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid lose 2 mols. HiO. 

Of the dried substance. 
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0‘1308 gram gave 0*0393 gram H^O and 0*1977 gram OOi. 

Calculated for 
Found. CeHeOg. 


C 41*21 41*37 

H 3*33 3*44 


The colourless, efflorescent crystals above mentioned would seem to 
be merely the lactone crystallised with 2 mols. H2O, and not the acid 
itself ; for if these crystals are dissolved in water, the solution is 
absolutely neutral when freshly prepared. After standing, however, 
for some hours, the solution acquires an acid taste and reddens litmus 
strongly, showing that the lactone passes into the acid when in solu- 
tion. The identity of the above lactone \rith Fischer’s d,-manno- 
saccharolactoue appears to be complete. The fact that the latter 
crystallises in the first instance with 2 mols. H^O is, indeed, not men- 
tioned in Wirthle's dissertation, but it is a fact which might well 
escape notice. The points of resemblance are the following : — 

(1.) The two lactones (both dried over sulphuiic acid) when 
placed in capillary tubes, and heated side by side in a sulphuric acid 
bath, exhibited exactly the same behaviour. At 170“, they began to 
darken, and at 182®, both melted with decomposition. 

(2.) A small quantity of Fischer’s lactone, when boiled with chalk 
and the filtei*ed solution concentrated, yielded a calcium salt which 
separated in microscopic spherules, just like those famished by tbo 
calcium salt from mannitol. 

(3.) Both reduce Fehling’s solution strongly ; this, however, is a 
cliaracter shared by many other oxy-acids. 

(4 ) Both are strongly dextrorotatory. Mr. H. B. Schmitz, of St. 
John’s College, has kindly made some experiments npon the optical 
pmperties of the lactone. Unfortunately, I had left Cambridge, and 
was unable to supply him with sufflcient material to finish his investi- 
gations. Sufflce it to say that in a solution, the strength of which was 
only about 1 per cent., the apparent sp. rot. power [aji, = 4- 167*9®. 
That of d.-manuosaccharolaoton6 iu 5 per cent, solution = -f 197*1®. I 
hope to be enabled to communicate an accurate determination of the 
rotatory power in a subsequent note. 

It remains to discuss the best method for the preparation of the 
lactone from mannitol. Hitherto the best yield has been obtained as 
follows : — 

20 grams of mannitol are placed in a small flask, and covered with 
120 grams of nitric acid, sp, gr. 1*16, and the flask slowly warmed in 
a water-bath, a thermometer being placed inside the flask- When the 
contents of the flask have obtained a temperature of 75®, the thermo- 
meter begins to rise rapidly, showing that an energetic action is begin- 
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ning. The flash is now cooled down to 65®, and kept between 65® and 70® 
until the reaction has nearly ceased ; generally 5 — 6 hours. The tem- 
perature is now allowed to rise slowly to 80®, and after the reaction 
has again diminished, the flask is kept at 90® for a couple of hours. 

If the contents of the flask be now diluted with water, boiled with 
an excess of chalk, and filtered, a solution will be obtained which, 
when evaporated to satuiation, and poured into five times its volume 
of alcohol, deposits the whole of the calcium salt as an amorphous, 
flooculent precipitate. If this is washed by decantation, then well 
shaken up with water, and the turbid liquid poured into a large 
volume of boiling water, the salt goes completely into solution. The 
solution, after being decolorised with animal charcoal, yields the ' 
calcium salt as a nearly colourless powder. By this method, 

80 gi*ams of mannitol yielded 32 grams of crude calcium salt, and 
this, after recrystallisation, gave 20 g^ms of pure salt, that is, 25 per 
cent, of the mannitol employed. 

The acid may, however, be prepared from the crude oxidation pro- 
duct without £ii*st preparing the calcium salt; for this purpose, the 
product of the oxidation is evaporated in an open dish, with constant 
stirring, until a syimp is produced. This, if slightly diluted and 
allowed to cool, deposits a large quantity of oxalic acid, which must 
1)6 filtered ofP and the mother liquor concentrated. On now adding 
a crystal of the lactone (prepared from the calcium salt) to the solu- 
tion, the product will solidify, and can be purified by reciystallisation 
from water. Sometimes the liquid crystallises of its owm accord, but 
usually refuses obstinately to do so ; the addition of alcohol assists the 
crystallisation. 

10 grams of mannitol treated in this manner gave 0*9 gram of pure 
lactone, but I have little doubt that the process can be modified so as 
to give a better yield. 
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XXXV . — Studies of the Terpenes and allied compounds. The nature 
of Turpentine oils, including that obtained from Finns Khasyana. 

By Henry E, Armstrong. 

Among the compounds which attracted my attention when I began to 
study terpenes and allied compounds, now many years ago, was the 
crystalline substance of the formula CioHmOa, briefly described by 
Sobrero, in 1851 (Oompt, rend,, 33, 66; A^vnalen, 80, 106), obtained 
by exposing oil o6 turpentine together with moist oxygen to sunlight 
— a substance which was rendered none the less interesting by 
Sobrero’s statement that, when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it 
was converted into a volatile product having a strong odour re- 
sembling that of camphor as well as that of turpentme. 

It was to be supposed that Sobrero had worked with French oil of 
turpentine, and therefore this was first submitted to air-oxidation in 
sunlight ; the results obtained were in complete accoi'dance with the 
account given by Sobrero. On substituting American for French 
tui'pentine, a substance was obtained identical wit]^ that resulting 
from the oxidation of the French hydrocarbon, except in its optical 
characters. 

These results led me to study the behaviour of oils from various 
sources containing CioHw hydrocarbons, in the hope that information 
might be gained which would serve to elucidate the complex problem 
presented by the existence of an apparently infinite variety of essen- 
tial oils. 

It was soon ascertained that a clear atmosphere and a bright, liigh 
sun — conditions which ai’e always exceptional in London — were 
requisite for the formation of the crystals. It has rarely happened 
that crystals began to form until late in May, and each exposure has 
usually lasted from two to three months. Necessarily, therefore, the 
information has been acquired at a slow rate. The earlier experi- 
ments were carried on at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, on 
the roof — a particularly unsuitable locality. But very little progress 
was made during the subsequent years in which the arrangement of 
the laboratory and the organi^tion of the teaching, first at the 
Finsbury Technical College, and very shortly afterwards at the 
Central Institution, claimed my attention. During the past three 
summers, the experiments have been regularly resumed at tbe Central 
Institution, and it has been possible, chiefly owing to the important 
assistance which one of my students, Mr. Pope, has rendered me in 
submitting the products to crystallographic examination, to collate 
the scattered results. 

VOL. LIX. 2 A 
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The conclasions arrived at are, I ventnre to think, of some import- 
ance, and justify the hope formed at an early period of the enquiry, 
that a comparative study of the air-oxidation products from various 
oils would not be without interest. 

The following passage from the second edition of my TntrodurMon 
io the Study oj Organic Chemistry (London : Longmans, Green, & 
Co.), published in 1880, is here quoted as an indication of the views 
which guided me in the enquiry, and which are justified in the 
present note : — 

“ The hydrocarbons of the formula OwHif, derived from plants, may 
be divided into two classes, viz., (1) those boiling at about 156®, 
which are conveniently termed terpenes, as they are the chief con- 
stituents of ordinary turpentine oils ; and (2) those boiling at about 
176 — 178®, which may be termed citrenes^ as they are the chief con- 
stituents of the oils derived from the various species of Citrus. The 
terpenes and citrenes are all capable of rotating the plane of polarisa- 
tion of light, but no two plants furnish terpenes or citrenes of 
identical rotatozy power, and often diiSerent parts of the same plant 
yield different products ; the different terpenes appear, however, to 
agree in all oth^r physical properties, and also in their chemical pro- 
perties ; and the same is true of the different citrenes. It is probable 
that the number of isomerides of the formula CioHig is very much 
smaller than has been supposed, and that the differences observed in 
the rotatory powers of the hydrocarbons from various sources afe due 
to their being mixtures in varying proportions of two or more 
isomerides (p. 106). 

In a paper read before the Society of Chemical Industry, in 1882 
(their Journal, p. 478), detailing the results of the examination of a 
very large number of samples, representing many thousand barrels of 
different kinds of commercial turpentine, after calling attention to the 
almost absolute uniformity of the French oil and the wide variation 
which was noticeable on comparing the rotatory powers of diffei*ent 
samples of the American oil, I stated that I had been led to think it 
not unlikely that the low dextrorotatory power of American turpen- 
tine is due “ to the presence of a Isevorotatory turpentine ; this would 
serve to explain the difference in optical character of products from 
different localities.” That this is actually the case I have no longer 
any doubt. The crystalline product from French turpentine is all 
but uniform; that from American turpentine is but lurelyso: the 
earlier crystallisations usually consist of a substance which may be 
said to be the image of that from the French oil, but although the 
crystals in later fractions may exhibit the same melting point as 
those separated at an early stage, the rotatory power of the fraction 
as a whole is lower. The explanation of the difference was discovered 
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in the course of the examination of a very 'beantiful turpentine oil 
from British Bnrmah, the produce of Finus KhcLsyana^ which came 
into my posces&ion in 1881, through the kind assistance of Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer, the Director of the Bcyal Gardens, Kew. This oil 
is in every respect, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the counter- 
part of French turpentine, but its optical image, and if it could be 
obtained in quantity would form a most valuable article of commerce ; 
a description of its derivatives will form the subject of a later com- 
munication. The air-oxidation product of the Khasyana terpene is 
the image of that from French turpentine and identical with that 
obtained from American oil, the difEerence in the Burmese and 
American oils being that the former, like the French oil, affords a 
more nearly uniform product. 

When the two varieties of equal opposite rotatory power of the 
oxidation product are mixed, an inactive substance is obtained of 
much lower melting point, and it is this substance which is present 
in considerable quantity in the product from American oil along with 
the dextrorotatory active form. The melting point observed in the 
case of the later fractions of the product from American turpentine is 
a matter of accident, for if the crystal used in the determination bo 
not specially selected from the mass, it may be either the active or 
the inactive substance. 

As the relation of the crystalline oxidation product to the parent 
hydrocarbon cannot yet be determined, and as it is not improbable 
that, as in other cases, a molecular change has attended its formation, 
and that it is not a simple derivative of the hydrocarbon, I would 
suggest that in giving it a name (as one or both of its oxygen atoms 
possess alcoholic functions), to recognise its discoveiy by Sobrero, it 
be termed sohreroh 

The numerous observations which I have made lead me to think 
that sobrerol is only obtainable from the terpenes proper ; and that, 
according as an oil yields either dextro- or Isevo-sobrerol, or a mixture 
of either modifloation with the inactive form, it is to be regarded as 
containing one or other of the corresponding terpenes, or, as in the 
case of American turpentine, a mixture of the two. In other words, 
that there are hut two terpen es^ viz., those represented by tlie essential 
components of the French and Burmese oils. 

Bearing in mind that we are indebted to Berthelot for the fbrst 
systematic study of the varieties of turpentine oil, and that he pro- 
posed the name terehenthene for the characteristic hydrocarbon of such 
oils, as a matter of justice, it would appear but right to retain this 
name, terming the two optically different varieties dextroterehenthem 
and Ueeoierehenthene* 

So long as we ai*e unaware of the structure of the terebenihenes, it 
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ii> impossible to pronounce an opinion on theoretical grounds as to 
the possibility or otherwise of a distinct inactive modification; the 
ai’gament from analogy alone makes the existence of such an intra- 
eompensated modification conceirable, however. 

The oil which Sobrero obtained by distilling the crystalline oxida- 
tion product with acid has pi'oved to be identical with the isomeride 
of camphor, which Wallach and Otto obtained by the interaction of 
tnrpentine and nitrons acid (^Annctlen^ 253, 240), which they have 
named pinol. Being a strict adherent to the view that the ol termi- 
nation shonld be leseiwed for hydroxy-derivatives exhibiting alcoholic 
fnnctions, as the compound does not appear to be of this class, I 
have ventured to suggest (Pi*oc., 1890, 99) that it shonld be named 
whrerone, to indicate its relationship to sobrei'oL Having succeeded 
in reconverting “pinol” into the crystalline oxidation product, 
CioHmOj, Wallach {Annalen^ 259, 813) proposes to name the latter 
pinol hydrate; unfortunately this name also appears to me to be 
inappropriate, for the reason that it is desirable to restrict the term 
hydi-ate, as far as possible, to compounds containing so-called water 
of crystallisation. 

The “sobrerone” obtained from the two active modifications of 
sobrerol is optically inactive, and when reconverted into sobreix)! by 
Wallach’s method, yields the inactive form of the latter. 

It is to be mentioned that the proportion of crystalline oxidation 
product obtained is relatively very small, the greater pai*t of tlie tur- 
pentine being converted into the well known non-volatile viscid oil. 
Much better results would be obtained, I imagine, if the oxidation 
were effected under the influence of a tropical sun. As it appeared 
possible that the viscid oil might contain some sobrerol, it was digested 
with dilute sulphuric acid and steam-distilled ; a considerable amount 
of volatile oil was obtained, but hitherto all attempts to sepai'ate 
“sobrerone ” from this have failed. Notwithstanding that the 
gi-eater part of the hydrocarbon is converted into products other than 
sobrerol, as dextro- and Imvo-terebenthene are apparently oxidiaable 
at the same rate under similar conditions, it is to be supposed that 
when a mixture is oxidised the crystalline product will regularly 
betray its origin, unless, indeed, pressnre have a perceptible 
infinence on the rate of oxidation. On oxidising American turpen- 
tine fiuctionally, that is to say, if, when the oxidation has gone on for 
some time, the crj^stals are collected and the unoxidised oil is 
separated by steam-distilhug and re-exposed to oxidation, &c., a series 
of products are obtained, the first of which has a higher dextro- 
rotatory power than subsequent fractions. This is exactly what 
should happen if dextroterebenthene he the chief constituent of 
American tnrpentine. 
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It appears not unlikely that sobrerol may occur naturally ; I have, 
however, only on one occasion met with evidence of its presence. 
In the coarse of the investigation of so-called terebene which 
Professor Tilden and I carried out several years ago, I had occasion 
to distil a large quantity of American turpentine which I had 
received in a wooden barrel. The most volatile portion was collected 
separately, and put away in a blue Winchester quart, in a dark cellar ; 
after a time, the sides and bottom of the bottle were found to he 
encrusted with crystals, which were collected and recrystallised from 
alcohol. Only a very few gi'ams of the crystals were thus obtained 
from 10 gallons of turpentine. This substance has proved to be 
inactive sobrerol, chiefly mixed with some dextrosobrerol. 


XXX VI. — Studies of the Terpenes and allied compounds, Sobrerol^ a 
product of the oxidation of Terehenthene {Oil of Turpentine) in 
Sunlight. 


By Henry E. Armstrong and W. J. Pope. 

Treparation of Sobrerol. — ^The most convenient form of vessel in 
hich to efPect the oxidation of turpentine in sunlight is the common 
glass statuette shade, a suitable size being that about 6 inches in 
diameter and 14 inches high. A number of these shades are ranged side 
by side in a wooden, zinc-lined tray about 2 inches deep ; they are placed 
across two laths three-eighths of an inch thick, so that a glass tube, 
bent as shown in the following flgure (p. 316), may rest within the 
shade with the one end projecting beneath the edge of the shade into 
the water outside. The tray being full of water, the shade with the 
tube inside is placed across the laths, and an indiarubber tube having 
been attached to the outside end of the glass tube, air is sucked out 
until the water has risen within the shade and fills about one-third of 
it ; the rubber tube is then detached, and 50 — 100 c.c. of turpentine 
delivered from a pipette underneath the edge of the shade. As the 
oxygen of the air is gradually absorbed, the water rises and crystals 
begin to collect on the interior after three or four days’ exposure in 
bright sunshine. Oxygen, to replace that absorbed, is run in when- 
ever necessary by attaching a rubber tube, connected with an oxygen 
reservoir, to the lower end of the glass tube in the shade. When a 
clearly defined crystalline deposit has formed over the shade down to 
the “ nitrogen line,” t.e., the level to which the water rises when all 
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oxygen is absorbed from the air, the shade may be filled -with oxygen 
down to the level of the water in the tray, as the formation of 
crystals becomes confined to the upper part of the shade. The 



greatest speed of absorption noticed has been that indicated by a rise 
of the water 2 inches per day, but this has occurred only in 
abnormally bright weather with au atmosphere rich in oxygen. 
After six weeks’ exposure or so, the oil begins to sink ; tbe shades are 
then removed with tbe aid of a large clock glass, set aside to drain 
for a few hours, and the lower part cleaned with the aid of spirit ; 
the crystalline deposit is then scmped out as far as possible by means 
of a flexible steel spatula, the undetached portion being removed by 
rinsing with hot spirit. 

To purify the crude product, it is dissolved in a minimum quantity 
of boiling alcohol, the solution digested with animal charcoal, Altered, 
and rapidly cooled ,* by continually stirring, the crystals are caused 
to separate in the form of a fine meal, from which the liquor is 
easily expressed on a vacuum filter. If necessary, this operation is 
repeated, and, finally, the substance is allowed to crystallise out 
slowly from alcohol. 

The following results, obtained on combustion of the substance so 
prepared, serve to verify the formula originally assigned to the 
product by Sobrero: — 

Experiment. Calculated. 

Carbon per cent. ...... 70*57 70*49 70*57 

Hydrogen per cent.. ... 10 71 10-74 10*61 
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Dexfrch and Lfevo-sobreroh 

The pure substance melts at 150®, In a solution, in ordinary spirit, 
containing 5 grams per 100 c.c., it exhibits the specific rotatory power, 
[aju = J- 150®. We do not claim any high degree of accuracy for 
this value, and propose to redetermine it when we are satisfied that 
we are dealing with a substance of undoubted purity. 

Active sobrerol separates froni its alcoholic solution in the form of 
long, tabular crystals attaining a length of 30 mm., and from water 
as stout prisms. The two isomerides, as might be expected, crystallise 
in enantiomorphous hemihedral forms. The crystals possess a vitreous 
lustre, and are colourless and transparent. 

The following are the crystallographic data which establish the 
form of sobrerol (Fig. 1) : — 


Number of 


Angle. 

ae 

obsenations. 

83® 

Limits. 
14'— 83° 

58' 

Mem. 
83“ 38' 

Calculated. 

am 

11 

67 

6—67 

31 

67 21 

— 

pe 

7 

43 

5—44 

14 

43 41 

— 

ap 

5 

70 

15—79 

30 

79 27 

79® S' 

cm 

12 

87 

11—87 

43 

87 38 

87 33i' 


Crystalline system. Monosymmetric. 

axhio — 2*4113 ; 1 : 0*8531. 
i3 = 83® 38', 

Forms present. 

a..., { 100 }.... ooPoo 
0 . .. {001} .... OP 
W2 .... {110} .a*. OoP 
^ .... {Ill} •••• -1“P, 


Eio.I. 



The crystals exhibit a perfect cleavage parallel to the orthc*- 
pinakoid (100), and an imperfect one parallel to the basal plane 
(001). The double refraction is negative and strong. The optic 
axial plane is nearly parallel to the basal plane, and the acute 
bisectrix is nearly peipendicular to the ortho-pinakcid; the axial 
angle is very large. 

The crystals are fiexible, and may be readily bent backwards and 
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forwards several times, tlie cleavage surfaces sliding upon cacli 
other. Thev are extremely soft, and may be easily rubbed into 
cleavage splinters between the fingers. 

In very rare instances the hemihedrism is shown by the suppres- 
sion of one-half of the pyramid (III) faces. The crystals nearly 
always consist of the forms a, c, and m alone, the bemihedral cha- 
racter being shown by an internal skeletal structure, which gpves 
rise to a wedge-shaped inclusion, pointing towards opposite ends of 
the prism in the two oppositely active modifications (see Figs, 2 
and 3). The direction of the rotation in solution may be very 
readily determined by means of this structure. Placing the crystal 
with the form (100) facing the observer, and with the obtuse axial 
angle in front and at the upper part of the crystal, so that the basal 
plane is visible as in the figures, in the case of a crystal of the lasvo- 
sobrerol, the skeletal structure points from right to left, while if the 
crystal be one of dextrosobrerol, the wedge points from left to 
right. 


Fm. 2. Fig. 3. 



One of the ortho-pinakoid faces is very brilliant, the parallel one 
being more or less tesselated in character ; the form (001) is very 
perfect, no distinction being noticeable between the parallel faces ; 
contiguous faces of the form (110) are generally dull, while the 
parallel ones are almost wholly destroyed by the skeletal structure ; 
the pyramid faces appear but seldom, and only upon crystals which 
do not show the above described skeletal structure, and which have 
all the faces of each form similar in character. Th^ pyramid faces 
are large, but much rounded, and the measurements, which are 
obtained with difficulty, cannot be relied upon as accurate. 

Twinning , — One crystal was found in which (100) was the twin 
plane and face of composition. 

Inactive BohreroL 

This snbstance is at once obtained on allowing a solution of equal 
weights of the two active modifications to crystallise. It melts at 
130*6— ISr. The crystals are totally different in appearance from 
those of the active forms, and never exhibit the peculiar internal 
structure which characterise the !IAtter. The following data serve to 
determine the crystallographic constants 
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Angle. 

Nnmber of 
obserrations. 

Idmits 

Mean 

Calculated 

an- 

19 

66“ 16'— 68“ 63' 

67“ 33' 

— 

ad 

17 

70 7—72 86 

71 10 

— 

dm 

8 

82 60 —83 6 

82 56 

82^35' 


Crystalline system Orthorlioinbic. 

a 6: (5 = 24242- 1 : 08268. 

Forms present. 

Cb . • • • ^100^ • • « . colj^oo 
m .. . {110} .... ooP 
d . . . . {101} .... foo. 


Fi® 4. 



As crystallised from alcohol, the substance consists of flat, colon r- 
less, transparent tables, with bevelled edges (Fig 4) ; they exhibit 
slight vitreous Instre, and a perfect cleavage parallel to (100), 
and an imperfect hbrous cleavage parallel to (001). 

The optic axial plane is parallel to (001), and the axes emerge 
neai ly normal to (110) The acute axial angle is therefore nearly 
44" h0\ 

The double refraction is strong and negative. 

When a drop of the alcoholic solution is evaporated on a micro- 
scope slide, a large proportion of the small crystals so obtained 
present under the microscope the peculiar form sho^n in the flguie 
(Fig 6), which much resembles a skeletal structure like that pos- 
sessed by the active modification, but symmetrically developed ; 
measurable crystals do not generally show the structure, but one 



Fi®. 5. 
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crystal has heen obtained showing snch a double skeletal structure 
in a well-developed state, extending from both ends of the crystal, 
and meeting in an. hour-glass form at the centre. 

The crystals may be crushed between the fingers into long, fibrous 
cleavage fragments. The inactive crystals are far more brittle than 
those of the active modification, and the cleavage lamince do not slide 
over one another in so striking a manner as in the monosymmetric 
crystals. 

Active and inactive sobrerol possess considerable crystallographic 
interest on account of their extraordinarily close similarity to each 
other, a similarity much greater than that which generally subsists 
between the active and inactive modification of a compound. It will 
be seen from the description that in their axial ratios, their habit, 
their optical orientation, the position of their optic axes, the sign and 
magnitude of double refraction, and their cleavages they are prac- 
tically identical. The only differences in dimensions are that the 
angle is 90® for the inactive and 83® 38' for the active modification, 
and that the forms developed are different. 

The resemblance even extends to the skeletal structure described 
above, with the important differences that this structure is unsym- 
metrical or wedge-shaped for the active, but symmetrical or hour- 
glass shaped for the inactive, modification. 

The preparation of optical sections was found impossible, owing to 
the softness and flexibility of the crystals. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to Mr. Miers, 
Instructor in Crystallography in the Central Institution, for the 
assistance and advice which he has most kindly given to one of us 
(W, J. P.) in carrying out the crystallographic study of sobrerol. 

Chemical B^artment^ Central Institution^ 

MxJdbitwn Boad^ London. 


XXXVII. — A Bapid Method of Estimaiing Nitrates in Potable Waters* 
By George Harrow, Ph.D., PJ C. 

The usual method of estimating nitrates in potable waters, the 
mercury method of Crum, as modified by Prankland and Armstrong, 
though yielding accurate results, requires a very considerable time for 
its performance. It frequently happens that an analyst desires to 
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form an opinion as to the purity of a water in a short space of time, 
and so far as the estimations of ammonia and ‘‘ albnmenoid ’* am- 
monia, examination by means of the Forchammer process, and 
estimation of chlorine are concerned, results are easily and rapidly 
obtained; it is only the determination of nitrogen as nitrates and 
nitrites that materially prolongs the analysis, so that a process which 
would give the nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites as accurately as the 
mercnry process and as rapidly as the determination of ammonia by 
Nessler’s test appears to be wanted. 

The method which I have devised for this purpose is founded on 
Griess’ extremely sensitive nitrite test (o-naphthylamine and snlph- 
anilic acid), and depends on the conversion of nitric acid into nitrons 
acid by means of zinc-dast ; that this conversion is a partial one, and 
that other products, ammonia and hydroxylamine, are formed, does 
not aiffect the delicacy of the test or the accuracy of the determina- 
tion. 

The test solution used consists of 


a-N’aphthylamine 1 gram. 

Sulphanilic acid 1 „ 

Ordinary strong hyai'ochloi‘ic acid . . . , 25 c.c. 


dissolved in about 200 c.c. of distilled water, boiled with a small 
quantity of animal charcoal, filtered, and made up to 500 c.c. 
Standard solutions containing 


1*0 

0*1 

0*01 


part X as nitrates per 100,000. 

« w n 

99 >» 


To prepare these solutions, 0*721 gram of pure and dry potassium 
nitrate is dissolved in 1 litre of water ; the resulting solution contains 
10*0 parts of IT per 100,000, and may be readily diluted to the 
strength required. If many water analyses are to be made, it is as 
well to make up a Winchester quart of each of the standards. 

A small quantity of zinc-dust is also required, contained in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, into the cork of which a miniature spatula, con- 
structed of brass or platinum foil, should be fixed. 

The process is conducted as follows: — 50 c.c. of each water to be 
tested, and as many as four estimations may readily be conducted at 
the same time, are placed in beakers (100 c.c. contents) side by side 
on a sheet of white pa^er, and with them, in three similar beakers, 
50 C.C. of each of the standard nitrate solutions ; to each beaker is 
now added 10 c.c. of the test solution,* and afterwards a very small 

* If nitrites axe preseot the pink colour will, of coarse, appear without the addi- 
don of zinc-dust; Griess' test. 
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quantity of zinc-dnst (7 to 8 milligrams) by means of tke mmiatnre 
spatula; tbe quantity added should be approximately the same in 
each case, and I find that there is no difficulty in effecting this. If 
nitiates be present in the waters, a more or less intense pink colour 
will make its appearance, and this colour may be compared with that 
produced in the three standard nitrate solutions, after the lapse of 15 
minutes ; a rough approximation to the truth is obtained in this fii*st 
experiment. 

To get an accurate result, the water must be diluted until the 
colour produced is very nearly like that given by one of the standards ; 
perhaps the greatest accuracy may be obtained with the most dilute 
standard, and, if it be used, a hundredfold dilution of the water to be 
tested is frequently advisable; the necessary dilution is, of course, 
indicated by the first experiment. 

The diluted waters are again tested against standards 0*1 or 0*01, 
and, after 15 minutes, the colours carefully compared in ITesslerising 
cylinders of equal calibre, which may be conveniently graduated at 
the side. The standard solution occupying 60 c.c, in one cylinder, 
the water tested is run into the other until the depth of colour 
appears to be equal ; a reading is then made of the quantity necessary, 
say, 45 c.c. were employed. Then 45 : 60 : : 0*1 ; os (= 0*133), and 


Water. 


Nitrogen as nitrates and 
nitrites; parts per 100,000. 

Absence or presence of 
trat^es of nitrite m 
the water examined. 


Mercury 

method. 

1 

1 in 100 

5-32 

— 

Nitrites absent. 


» 

i 6-3 





1 5*4 



Si 

1 in 10 

1 3 16 


Nitrites present. 


lm25 

1 8-25 



s 

1 in 10 

2*86 


Nitntes absent. 

4 

undiluted 

1 1*60 

1-44 

Nitntes present. 

9> 

1 in 50 

I 1*70 



5 

undiluted 

1 1-20 

1-35 

Nitrites present. 


linlO 

1 1-20 



»» 

linSO 

1-07 

11 


6 

linlO 

1-00 

1-06 

Nitrites absent. 

7 

1 in 5 

0-58 

0-61 

Nitrites absent. 

8 

undiluted 

0-58 

0-66 

Nitntes present. 


linlO 

0-67 



n 

lin25 

0-65 



9 

linS 

0 60 

0-49 

Nitrites absent. 

10 

undiluted 

0-13 

0-12 

Nitntes absent. 

« 

*1 

0-12 

9t 


11 

undiluted 

0-03 

absent 

Nitrites absent. 
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supposing the water to have been 10 times diluted it would contain 
1*33 parts nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites. 

The advantages of tbe proof ss are its rapidity, simplicity, and ease 
of execution, and tbe small quantity of water required for analysis. 
20 c.c. is sufficient for the purpose, and enables one to make several 
determinations. 

The only precaution necessary, so far as I have observed, is to 
avoid the addition of large quantities of zinc-dust, which would 
decolorise the solution. 

The results of niti*ogen determinations in various waters by means 
of the method above described, as compared with the results obtained 
by the mercury process, are contained in the table (p. 322). 


XXXVIII. — Some Oompotinds of Dextrose with the Oxides of XicJcelf 
Chromvam^ and Iron, 

By Alfbed C. Chapman. 

Tx a previous communication to the Society (Trans., 1889, 66, 576), 
I described a compound of dextose with oxide of zinc, prepared by 
adding a solution of zinc hydrate in aqueous ammonia to a concen- 
trated solution of dextrose in 90 per cent, alcohol. It occurred to me 
that a similar compound of dextrose with oxide of nickel might be 
obtained by substituting hydrate of nickel for hydrate of zinc in the 
above method. 

NicJcel Dextrosate, 

If washed hydrate of nickel is dissolved in strong aqueous ammonia, 
and the solution added to a concentrated solution of dezti'ose in 90 
per cent alcohol, a pale-green precipitate falls. If the alcohol be 
weaker, precipitation will not occur at once, but only after standing 
for some time, and in any case is not complete until the lapse of one 
or two days. This green precipitate was collected on a filter, tho- 
roughly washed with alcohol, and, after partial drying in the air, was 
dried to a constant weight in a vacuum ovei* sulphuric acid. 

BesuUs of Analysis, 

I. 0’2275 gram gave 0‘156 gram CO 2 and 0*0935 gi*am HjO. 

II. 0*2500 „ 0-0975 gram XiO. 

III. 0*2500 „ 0-0970 

rV. 0*4000 „ 0-1540 
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Pound 

Calculated for f ' \ 

C6Hi206,2Ni0 + SHjO. T II. ITT. IV 


C 18-79 18 68 — — — 

H 4-69 4-39 — — — 

m 30-54 — 30-62 3047 30*25 


The nickel dextrosate of the above composition is a pale-green, 
amorphons substance, insoluble in water and alcohol, but easily 
soluble in dilute acids. When boiled with water, it undergoes partial 
decomposition into dextrose and oxide of nickel, bnt it appears to be 
much more stable than the corresponding zinc compound. When 
heated, it commences to decompose at a temperature of about 100®, 
and on ignition leaves a residue of nickel oxide. 

Chromium Dextrosate, 

When a solution of chromic chloride is added gradually to a laj'ge 
excess of cold, strong aqueous ammonia, the precipitated hydrate 
})artly redissolves, forming a more or less purple-coloured solution. 
If this liquid is added to a concentrated solution of dextrose in 90 
per cent, alcohol, a lilac-coloured, flocculent precipitate falls. 

As in the case of the nickel compound, the solution must be allowed 
to stand for a day or two, in order to ensure its complete separation. 
I'his substance was collected and thoroughly washed with alcohol. It 
■was partially dried in the air, and then dried to a constant weight in 
a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 

The analyses of different preparations of this substance showed 
that its composition varied with the conditions under which 
it was prepared, the strength of the alcoholic liquid gfter the addi- 
tion of the chromium solution appeariag to exercise the greatest 
influence. 

BesuUs of Analysts, 

I. 0-184 gram gave 0-112 gram 00^ and 0*081 gram HjjO. 

IL 0-3165 „ 0-200 „ 0*148 

III, 0-200 „ 0-077 gram CrA^ 

IV*. 0-0925 „ 0 036 

Found. 

Calculated for ^ — j* 

CsHisOqjCtsOj + 48^0. I. II. HI. I'V. 

C 17-77 16-63 17-25 ~ — 

H 4-93 489 517 — — 

Or 25-92 — ■ — 26-42 26*70 

The numbers obtained on submitting to analysis a mixture of six 
separate preparations are those given in Analysis II, and the various 
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analytical results, thongli not so concordant as might Lave been 
expected, point to the above formula as representing, at least approxi- 
mately, tbe composition of the compound in question. 

If an excess of dextrose be dissolved in a strong aqueous solution of 
cbromic chloride, tbe hydrate of chromium, which is at first precipi- 
tated on the addition of ammonia, redissolves almost completely on 
standing for a short time. If the resulting claret-coloured liquid, 
after filtering from any undissolved hydrate of chromium, is poured 
into a large excess of 90 per cent, alcohol, the fiocculent chromium 
dextrosate is at once precipitated. 

By this method the compound may he more readily prepared, and 
in larger quantity, than by that first described, since the solubility 
of the chromic hydrate is increased by the presence of the dextrose. 

The following experiment was made in order to determine the 
effect of heat on the compound. 0*25 gram of the substance, dried 
as usual to a constant weight in a vacuum, was put into an air-bath 
at 80°. When the temperature had risen to 90° the compound had a 
green tinge, and when the temperature of 110° was reached, the origin- 
ally slate-coloured substance had become sage-green. On drying at 
this temperature for some hours, the weight finallv became constant at 
0*206 gram, showing a loss of 17'6 per cent. On heating to a much 
higher temperature, the compound charred and underwent further 
decomposition. 

The chromium dextrosate above referred to is a slate- coloured, 
amorphous substance insoluble in water and alcohol, hut soluble in 
acids. In the moist condition, when freshly prepared, it di*«solves 
readily in water, and on boiling this solution, the chromic hydrate is 
precipitated. On boiling the dried substance with water, it nnd ergoes 
partial decomposition into dextrose and oxide of chromium, and on 
ignition, leaves a residue of chromic oxide- When heated, it hums 
with extreme readiness. If, for instance, some of the dry compound 
is placed in a small platinum dish, and momentary heat applied to 
one side of the dish, so as to heat only a small portion of the 
substance* incandescence spreads throughout the whole mas««, leaving 
a black residue of the metallic oxide mixed with unburnt carbon. 

Ferric Dextrosate^ 

When ammonia is added to a solution of ferric chloride in which 
an excess of dextrose has been dissolved, a reddish precipitate forms, 
which redissolves on standing, giving a deep-red solution. If the 
excess of dextrose be sufficiently large, and if the ammonia he added 
slowly, the formation of a precipitate may he altogether prevented. 
When the red liquid thus obtained is poured into a large excess of 
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90 per cent, alcohol, a red, floccnlent precipitate immediately forms. 
This precipitate was collected, washed with alcohol, and dried to a 
constant weight in a vacuum as in the case of the other compounds. 

Results of Analysis. 

I. 0*495 gram gave 0'309 gram CO 2 and O' 162 gram H20, 

11. 0-537 „ 0-326 „ 0'165 

JIL 0 260 „ 0-135 gram 

lY. 0-819 „ 0-174 

Found. 

Calculated for f * ^ ^ 

2CgH}205,3Feo0j i SH^O. X. IT. 111. IV. 

0 16-10 16*95 16*66 — — 

H 3*35 3 63 3*40 — — 

Fe 37*58 — — 37-71 38-11 

The results obtained in the analysis of this compound point to 
slight variation in the composition of the various prepaiations, 
even when, to all appearance, precisely the same method was 
adopted. When the dried compound was heated in the air-bath 
at 80®, the colour changed from orange-red to dark-brown, and on 
heating for some hours at a temperature of 105®, it lost about 21 per 
cent. of its weight. 

The ferric dextrosate whose composition is represented by the 
above formula is an orange- red, amorphous substance. It will not 
dissolve either in water or in alcohol, but when first prepared and 
while still moist, it dissolves easily in water, giving a deep-red 
solution. On boiling this solution, the iron is precipitated, leaving 
the liquid colourless. Ammonia produces no precipitate when added 
to an aqueous solution of the iron dextrosate. Ammonium sulphide, 
on the addition of the firat drop, gives a brown coloration, and on 
adding more, the black sulphide of iron is formed, Potassic 
ferrocyanide and potassic thiocyanate produce no change, but if the 
compound be first decomposed by the addition of a few diops of 
hydrochloric acid, Prussian blue is at once obtained in tho one case, 
and the red thiocyanate of iron in the other. On boiling the dried 
compound with water, it is partmlly decomposed, and on ignition, 
leaves a residue of ferric oxide. 

When the di'y substance is heated, incandescence spreads through- 
out the whole mass, just as in the case of the chromium compound 
before described. 
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XXXIX . — Action of Acetic Add on FlietiylfhiocarliviiJe. 

By J. 0. Cain and J. B. Cohen, PI1.D., Owens College, Manchester. 

One of ns has shown (Trans., 1890, 67, 67) that the product of the 
action of phenylthiocarhimide on benzoic acid is benzanilide, and not 
dibenzanilid as stated by Losanitsch. A similar reaction between 
phenylthiocarbimide and glacial acetic acid has been studied by 
Hofmann (Ber,, 3, 770), who states that diacetanilide is produced 
with evolution of hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide, according 
to the following equation : — 

CeBs-NCS + 2C*H*0» = GJSs-N(C,E,0)2 + H^S + CO2. 

This experiment was repeated by Claus and Vdltzkow (Ber., 14, 
445) and Gumpert (J. pr. Chenu [2], 32, 294), who showed that 
acetanilide was the sole product formed. We have repeated 
Hofmann’s experiment with the object of determining, if possible, 
the course of a reaction which might proceed in several stages, thus : 

1. 2CeH5-HCS + 4CaH402 == (C6H5-]SrH)2CS + 2(C2H30)20 + 

HaS -h OOsf 

2 . (CeHfi-NHjaCS + 2 C 2 H 4 O 2 = (C6H5*2S'H)2C0 + iOzH^O),0 

+ H2S. 

3. (CaH5-irH)2CO + 2C3H4O2 = 2C6H6-HH2 + CO* + (C»Ha0)30. 

The aniline formed in the last ruction would then be free to com- 
bine with acetic acid and thus yield acetanilide. 

It is obvious that a similar series of products might be formed by 
the action of water alone, with aniline as the final product. 

In order to prove whether the presence of small quantities of water 
in the acetic acid determined the direction of the reaction, we made 
two experiments according to Hofmann’s method, using, however, in 
the one case, glacial acetic acid, distilled after standing over phos- 
phorus pentoxide, and in the other, the ordinary strong acid. The 
amount of acetic acid taken was, in each case, slightly in excess of 
that calculated from the equation given by Hofmann. 

A third experiment was made at a temperature of 170** instead of 
at 130 — 140^ The first two experiments gave results which were 
identical. Besides hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide, two solid 
produpts were formed, which were readily separated by their different 
solubilities in alcohol. The one crystallised in plates melting at 
112”, and proved to be acetanilide; the second, of which a smaller 
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quantity present, crystallised in needles melting at 235°, and Tvas 
diphenylcai’bamide. An analysis of tlie latter gave the following 
result : — 

0 1805 gram substance gave 20*2 c.c. N at 774*6 mm. and 16®. 

N found 13*52 per cent.; calculated for (06H5-NH),C0, 13*21 per 
cent. 

The solid products of this reaction were free from sulphur, and 
therefore diphenylthiocarbamide was not formed. 

In the thiid experiment, acetanilide alone was produced. It 
appears, therefore, that the formation of diphenylcarbamide is 
dependent on the temperature. We proved this to be the case ; for 
when the experiment was repeated at the temperature of the steam - 
bath, continuing the heating for several days, a much larger quantity 
of the needles and a comparatively smaller quantity of the plates of 
acetanilide wore found in the tube. 

A final determination conducted at a temperature of about 70° also 
yielded diphenylcarbamide. 

As water may be one of the substances formed in the reaction, 
more especially in the last stage when acetanilide is produced, it 
appeared of some interest to studv the action of water alone on 
phenylthiocarbimide. This reaction takes a somewhat different 
course, a fact which indicates that water plays, if any, a subordinate 
part in breaking down the molecule. 

In the expenment which is here given, the evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide and carbon dioxide was accompanied by the formation of 
diphenylthiocarbamide. 

5 grams of phenylthiocarbimide were heated with 1 gram of water 
in a sealed tube at 150® for 3 J hours. The resulting crystalline mass 
was purified and found to contain sulphur. On comparing its melt- 
ing point with that of diphenylthiocarbamide prepared from aniline 
and carbon bisulphide, the two compounds proved to be identical, both 
melting at 147*5°. The reaction takes place according to the following 
equation : — 

2CeH,-N0S + 2 H 2 O = (C,Hfi-NH)2CS + H^S + CO,. 

When diphenylthiocarbamide is in its turn heated with water under 
pressure to a somewhat higher temperature, the product is aniline, 
i he rate and extent of the reaction depending mainly on the tempera- 
tui*e to which the mixture is heated. 6 grams of diphenylthio- 
carbamide were heated with an equal weight of water fox* 6 — 7 
hours at 150° ; but very little action took place. When, however, 
the temperature was raised to 170° the whole of the thiocarbamide 
w*as oonverted into aniline, and hydrogen sulphide was evolved on 
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opening tlie tube. When diphenyUliiocarbamide is heated with an 
amonnt of water snfiBcient to combine with the sulphur alone under 
the above conditions, a portion only of the substance is converted 
into aniline, the remainder being nnchansred. 

When dilute acetic acid was substituted for water, aniline was also 
formed. In no case was the presence of diphenjlcarbamide detected. 

If, however, diphenylthiocarbamide be heated with glacial acetic 
acid, diphenylcarbamide is produced. 5 grams of the thiocarbamide 
were heated with about 1 gram of acetic acid, dehydrated over phos- 
phorus pentoxide, at a temperature of 130 — 140® for 3 — 4 hours. 
(In crystallising the product from alcohol, needles of diphenylcaib- 
amide melting at 23^° were obtained. 

From the above experiments, it appears very probable that the 
changes which occur on heating together phenylihiocarbimide and 
acetic acid are independent of the presence of water, and take place in 
two stages according to the following equations : — 

1. ^ObHo-ISTCS + 6CAO, = (OBH,-]!m)>CO + 3(02H,0j.0 + 

2H2S + CO3. 

2. (CJEL,-XK),CO + 2aH,03 = 2C6H,*XH3 + CO 2 + 

We are at present engaged in the study of the bi-acid deriv.itives 
of the aromatic bases, which appear not to have been prepared. 


XL . — Ethyl Thiacetoaceiate. 

By Charles T. See4.gub, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Ethyl thiacetoacetate was discovered by the late Professor Hubner, 
of Gottingen, when investigating the action of chloride of sulphur on 
the sodium salt of ethyl aoetoacetate. His death occurring shortly 
after this discovery, the investigation was continued by Buchka (Ber., 
18, 209), who found that, in this reaction, a substance CkHujObS 
was formed, along with sodium chloride and sulphur ; — 

aOH/CO-CHXa-OOOOaHs + SsCh = ObHwObS + S -h 2hraCl. 


Buchka named this substance acetoacetic estersulphide,” and pro- 
posed the following constitution for it; — 
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Later on Deliole (Ber., 20, 2008) obtained the same substance by 
ti-eating ethyl acetoacetate with snlphnr dichloride, as follows : — 

2CJE,oO, + SCh = Ci^„0,S + 2H01. 

Since be, like Bncbka, found that it evolved hydrogen sulphide 
on treatment with reducing agents, he proposed for it the con- 
stitution 

The object of my researcb was to study the properties and reactions 
of this compound, and. if possible, to decide between the above con- 
stitutional formulae. During my investigations, Schonbrodt published 
an account of a research (Annalen, 263, 168), in the course of which 
he obtained ethyl thiacetoacetate by the action of sulphur on the 
copper salt of ethyl acetoacetate in benzene solution, as follows : — 

OuD^igOgCu “t" Ss — OisDisO^S “b CuS. 

Schonbrodt confirmed the empirical formula GisHisOeS, and 
attempted to prove the constitution of the substance. 

According to him, on saponifying ethyl thiacetoacetate with caustic 
potash, thiodiglycollic acid is formed in the following manner : — 

o.'iSoc>'®'®-'®<oooSH. + = 20H.-OOOK + 

ofi XT .HTT -I- q^DB[2*COOK 

20A-OH -I- S<cg^.cQQjj.. 

The above reaction seems to be a decisive proof of the constitution 
of the compound, but, unfortunately, on a careful repetition of 
Schonbrodt’s experiment, 1 was only able to obtain a minute trace of 
substance quite insufGLcicnt for analysis. Buchka and Pampel (Ber,, 
22, 2546) obtained the sodium salt of ethyl thiacetoacetate by acting 
on an ethereal solution of it with sodium. This salt has the com- 
position CujHieOeSNaj, a proof that two acid hydrogen atoms are con- 
tained in the molecule of ethyl thiacetoacetate. Eecently Michaelis 
and Phillips (Ber,, 23, 559) obtained ethyl thiacetoacetate on 
treating ethyl acetoacetate with thionyl chloride. In this reaction 
the thionyl chloride is decomposed into sulphur dichloiide and 
sulphuryl chloride, which makes the formation of ethyl thiaceto- 
acetate intelligible — 

2S001a = SOI, + SO 2 CI 2 . 

Although the constitution of ethyl thiacetoacetate appeared sufiS- 
ciently cleared up by the various syntheses and by Schonbrodt’s 
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saponification above mentioned, it seemed worth while to investigate 
it further, and to find other proofs of its constitution, since I had 
been unable to confirm Schonbrodt’s analytical proof. 

To this end, the best method of preparing ethyl thiacetoacetafee wns 
first studied, its physical properties were determined, and, finally, its 
behaviour towai'ds the hydrazines was examined. In the reactions 
with hydrazines, a number of pyrazolone derivatives were obtained 
which are closely related to substances obtained by Knorr, the forma- 
tion of which, as will be shown, affords new proofs of the constitution 
of ethyl thiacetoacetate. 

Preparation of JEthyl Tkiacetoacelate. 

Ethyl acetoacetate is diluted with half its volume of chloroform, 
and the calculated quantity of sulphur dichloride dropped slowly 
into the mixture, which is well cooled and continuously stirred. The 
product is then allowed to remain until the evoluti< n of hydrogen 
chloride has moderated; 82*3 grams of ethyl acetoacetate and 
32*6 grams of sulphur dichloride yielded 58*8 grams of crude 
material, or 64 per cent, of the theoretical. For most purposes, ethyl 
thiacetoacetate can be obtained sufficiently pure if the crystals are 
collected and washed with a little cold ether. To obtain it pure, it 
must be crystallised from benzene, alcohol, or chloroform. 

Different authors give very varying temperatures for the melting 
point of ethyl thiacetoacetate, so that it was necessary to redetermine 
the melting point cai*efully. According to Buchka, it melts at 81°. 
DeHole, however, was unable to assign a definite melting point for the 
substance crystallised out of alcohol, as he found that the crystals 
became soft at 75° and melted at 90 — ^91°. Deliole gives the melting 
point 83 — 84° for crystals obtained from a solution in benzene. 
Schdnbrodt assigns the melting point of 90** to ethyl thiacetoacetate ; 
Michaelis and Philips, 100 — 101°. At first, I found very varying 
melting points for the crystals from a benzene solution, 92 99°, and 
106°, and for the substance crystallised out of alcohol 82°. On 
repeating these experiments, heating the substance slowly in a water- 
bath which was continuously stirred, I found that ethyl thiaceto- 
acetate three times crystallised out of alcohol melted at 75 — 76°, four 
times recrystallised at 79°; from a solution in benzene 75 — 78 ^ 
recrystallised from benzene 76 — 77°, crystallised out of glacial acetic 
acid 76°. If ethyl thiacetoacetate is heated slowly, it melts com- 
pletely between 75° and 78°. 

The Molecular Weight of Mhyl Thiacetoacetate, 

The molecular weight of this substance was determined by Baonlt’s 
method. Grlacial acetic acid was the solvent employed. 
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1. 1*4982 grams of ethyl thiacetoacetate was dissolved in 104’1 
grams of glacial acetic acid of 16*105° melting point. The 
observed depression of the melting point was 0 215°, coitg- 
sponding to a molecular weight of 261. 

II. 2*0089 giams of substance dissolved in 109*5 grams of glacial 
acetic acid of 16*18® melting point caused a depression ot 
0*285% corresponding to the molecular weight 251. 

Experiment. 
r~ * \ 

Tlxeory. I. II. 

290 261 251 

Adion of the Hydrazines on Ethyl Thiacetoacetate, 

To determine whether ethyl thiacetoacetate behaved as a ketone, it 
was treated with phenylhydrazine, so as to be able to decide between 
the two constitutional formal® previously mentioned (pp. 329, 330). 
The two react very readily, and when mixed in the proportion of 1 mol. 
ethyl thiacetoacetate to 2 mols. phenylhydrazine, give rise to the 
formation of four solid substances. The compounds produced are — 

1. Thiophenylmethylpyrazolone. 

2. E^rr’s phenylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzene, or phenylm ethyl - 

pyrazoloneketophenylhydrazone {Annalen^ 238, 183 and 197). 

3. A substance of the empirical formula CioH 9 Nr 2 SO. 

4. Knorr’s bisphenylmethylpyrazolone (Zoc. cit.^ 167). 

The end-product of the reaction is largely dependent on the condi- 
tions under which the experiment is carried out. 

The first product of the reaction is the substance which 1 name 
th iophenylmethylpyrazohne. 

Freparaiion. — 5 grams of ethyl thiacetoacetate ai*e dissolved in 
90 grams of glacial acetic acid, well cooled, and then to this is added, 
drop by drop, a solution of 3 7 grams of phenylhydrazine in 30 grams 
of glacial acetic acid. The mixture, if allowed to xemain at the 
ordinary temperature, turns reddish-brown, and, after some hours, 
yellowish crystals of the acetate are formed 23, 2476); the 

yield is 8*8 grams. The substance can be purified by crystallisation 
from alcohol, to which some strong hydrochloric acid is added to 
convert it into the hydrochloride, which forms beautiful, colourless 
crystals. 

The substance for analysis was prepared by dissolving the hydro- 
chloride in ammonia and precipitating the base with dilute acetic 
acid. In this way, it is obtained as a white, amorphous powder ; it 
was collected on a filter, washed, dried first on a porous plate, then 
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flt 100“, and finally cijstallised out of benzene or acetone. As in 
both cases the thiophenylmethylpyrazolone crystallises out with btn- 
zene or acetone of crystallisation, the crystals were heated at 110“ in 
a stream of carbonic acid until the weight was constant, as they seem 
to suffer oxidation on heating in the air. 

Analyses gave the following results : — 

L 0*2832 gram substance gave 0*5417 gram CO 2 and 0*1015 
gram H 2 O. 

II. 0 24*29 gram substance gave 0*5634 gram 00a and 0 1065 
gram H 2 O. 

III. 0*2127 gram substance gave 27*1 c.c. moist nitrogen at 10’ 

and 752 mm. 

IV. 0*1995 gram substance gave 0*1243 gram BaSOi. 

V. 0*1996 gram substance gave 0*1225 gram BaSOi. 


Experiment. 

f ^ Theory for 

I. II. CaoHit^N^SO,. 

C 63*33 63*27 63*44 per cent. 

H 4*85 4*88 4*77 

N 15*09 — 14*85 

S 8*56 8*44 8*48 


The formation of thiophenylmethylpyrazolone is as follows: — 
1 mol. of ethyl thiacetoacetate reacts with 2 mols. of phenylliydrazine 
with formation of water, alcohol, and a sulphur derivative of ILnorr’b 
phenylmethylpyrazolone. 


CH,*CO. .OH^-CO 


+ 2CeH6*NH*NH2 =: 


]Sr*C,H5 

/V 

CHiC— OH— S- 


H-OJI, 

00 \ 
-HO— ij'OH. 


+ 2H*0 + 20jHs-OH. 


This reaction is therefore completely analogons to the formation of 
phenylmethylpyrazolone from ethyl acetoacetate and phenylhydrazine 
{Afuicden, 238, 147; Her., 17, 203;i). 

N-OaHs 

OH/00-OH,-OOOOiH, + 0,H.-HH-HH, = + 

OH.-C-OH* 


HjO -1- OiBt-OH. 
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Action of Sulphur Dichloride on Dhenyhnethylpyrcbcolone. 

The above explanation of the reaction between plienjlhydrazine 
and ethyl thiacetoacetate is confirmed by the circumsfance that thio- 
phenylmethylpyrazolone hydrochloride is formed when phenylmethyl- 
pyrazolone is treated with dichloride of snlphm*. To prepare thio- 
phenylmethylpyrazolone in this manner, 5 grams of phenylmeth^l- 
pyrazolone are dissolved in jast enough chloroform to prevent it 
crystallising ont on cooling, and to this solution is added, drop by 
drop, 1*5 grams of sulphur dichloride, the mixture being kept cool 
until all the sulphur chloride has been added. On standing for a few 
hours, beautiful crystals of the hydrochloride crystallise out. To 
hasten the reaction, the mixture may be warmed gently on the water- 
bath, after it has stood for an hour. The crystals are collected and 
ciystallised out of alcohol, in which they are moderately soluble; 
they contain alcohol of crystallisation, which seems to be firmly 
bound. The powdered crystals were left over sulphuric acid for a 
fortnight and then analysed. 

0'211 2 gram substance gave 0*1102 gram BaSOi. 

0‘1S77 gram substance gave 0*0590 gram AgCl. 

Theory for 

Experiment- CsqEi^^SOojHOI + OjHg-OH. 


S 7-17 6*96 

Cl 7*77 7*70 


The hydrochloride was converted into the free base in the manner 
already described, dissolving it in ammonia and precipitating 
with dilute acetic add, collecting it, washing, drying, and crystallis- 
ing out of benzene. The crystals were powdered and heated in 
carbonic add until the weight was constant, and then analysed. 

0'2326 gram substance gave 0*5419 gram 00* and 0*1017 gi*am 

H^O. 

0*2927 gram substance gave 86 c.o. moist nitrogen at 9® and 
758 mm. pressure. 

0*2476 gram substance gave 30*2 c.c. moist nitrogen at 7° and 
763 mm. pressure. 

0*1886 gram substance gave 0*1200 gram BaSO^. 

0*1909 gram substance gave 0*1190 gram BaSO^. 


Experiment. 


II- 

C 63’64 — 63'44i per cent. 

H 4-87 — 4-77 

W 14-75 14-88 14-85 „ 

S 8*75 8-57 8-48 
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The analyses and the properties of this substance prove its identity 
with the compound obtained from ethyl thiacetoacetate and phenyl- 
hydrazine. Both substances decompose at the same temperature, 
182 — 183®, show the same solnbiKty, and give the same reactions. 
The formation of tbiophenylmethylpyrazolone jprom sulphur dichloride 
and phenylmethylpyrazolone is given by the following equation : — 


+ Cl— S— Cl + 

CH,-C— CH, 


. = 

‘h,0— C-C5, 


ir-c.H, N-c,®, 

rw S Aw a wA 5 nw + 

CHs’O — 0£[ — S — HO — C'CHa 


Properties of Thic^JienylmetliylpyrcLzolone. 

Thiophenylmethylpyrazolone is characterised by its great power of 
crystallisation. It crystallises well from its solutions in alcohol, 
methyl alcohol, benzene, and acetone, and forms, in each case, a mole- 
cular compound with the solvent. The amorphous substance is more 
readily soluble than the crystals which are combined with a solvent. 
This is best seen when methyl alcohol is employed as the solvent ; 
the amorphous substance dissolves readily, but in a very short time 
beautiful crystals form- Attempts to determine the amount of methyl 
alcohol, dsc., in union with the substance gave only approximate 
results, as thiophenylmethylpyrazolone apparently loses the mole- 
cularly bound solvents easily, on exposure to the air. 

0 3175 gram of crystals from an acetone solution lost 0'0393 gram 
at 110®, in an atmosphere of carbonic acid = 12*38 per cent. 

The formula G>oHi8N4SOs + OaHgO requires 13*3 per cent, acetone 
of crystallisation. 

0*2973 gram crystallised out of methyl alcohol lost 0'0201 gram in 
weight at 110®, in an atmosphere of carbonic acid = 6*76 per cent. 

The foimula O20HJ8H4SO2 + OH4O requires 7*81 per cent, methyl 
alcohol of crystallisation. 

Thiophenylmethylpyrazolone is very little soluble in benzene. It 
is easily soluble in alkalis, forming colourless solutions, and is pre- 
cipitated unchanged from these solutions by weak acids. In ammonia 
and baryta-water it dissolves with a yellow colour. Thiophenyl- 
jnethylpyrazolone is a feeble base, and only forms salts with strong 
acids. It is easily soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. On gently 
warming a mixture of thiophenylmethylpyrazolone (1 mol.) with 
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(1 mol.) pTienylliydrazme in chloroform solution, it yields tlie three 
other above-mentioned products of the reaction between ethyl 
thiacetoacetate and phenylhydrazine, namely, phenylmethylpyr- 
azoloneazobenzene, the substance G 10 H 92 T 2 SO, and bi.sphenylm ethyl - 
pyrazolone. The mixtui*e was heated until all the chloroform had 
evaporated, and then left a short time longer on the water- bath. 
When heated with excess of phenylhydrazine without a diluent, thio- 
phenylmethyJpyrazolone only forms phenylraethylpyrazoloneazobenz- 
ene and bisphenylmethylpyrazolone. In the above-mentioned paper 
by AKchaelis and Philips, thes^ authois describe a colourless sub- 
stance which they obtained by the condensation of ethyl thiaceto- 
acetate with phenylhydrazine in a solution of glacial acetic acid. 
Analyses of this substance, purified by crystallisation from alcohol, 
led them to the formula 0 . 01122041148 . 

Experiment. Theory. 


"N 13*30 13*50 per cent. 

S 7-74 7*73 „ 

0 58-15 57*97 

H 5*55 6-31 


]MichaelLs and Philips suggest, with reserve, the constitutiou 

for this substance, according to which view it is a hydrazide of the 
unknown thiacetoacetic acid. It decomposes at 185", is sparingly 
soluble iu alcohol and glacial acetic acid, and on heating with phenol- 
hydrazine gives Kuorr’s phenylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzeue and 
hydi*ogen sulphide. From the method of formation of this substance, 
and its properties, it is obvioxis that it is thiopheiiylmethylpyi-azoloiio, 
the circumstance that Michaelis and Philips found diFercnt analytical 
data being due to the fact that they overlooked the alcohol of crystal- 
lisation. 

The Second Froduct of the Beaefion^ Knorr^s Fhenyhnethyljpyrazolone^ 
azobemsene {Annalem^ 238, 183 and 197). 

To prepare this substance, a mixture of 1 mol. of ethyl thiaceto- 
acetate with 4 mols. of phenylhydrazine is heated without a diluent 
at a temperature of 100 ® until the evolution of hydrogen sulphide 
ceases. It is a good plan to carry out this reaction in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, so as to prevent oxidatiou of the phenylhydrazine. 
Under the above conditions, a red hydrazone is almost tbe sole pro- 
duct of the reaction, a little bisphenylmethylpyrazolone being formed 
at the same time. The red substance, after purification by crystaDi- 
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sation from alcohol, melted at 156®. It; is soluble in cbloroforin, 
benzene, alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. 

Analyses gave the following data : — 

I. 0'2670 gi*am substance ^ve 0*6808 gram CO 2 and 0*1466 
gram H 2 O. 

II. 0*2410 gram substance gave 0*6128 gram CO 2 and 0*1176 
gram H 2 O. 

III. 0*1718 gram substance gave 30*2 c.c. moist nitrogen at 8® 

and 742 mm. pressure. 

IV. 0*2491 gram substance gave '44*7 c.c. moist nitrogen at 21® 

and 745 mm. pressure. 

V, 0*1361 gram substance gave 25*1 c.c. moist nitrogen at 19® 
and 751 mm. pressure. 


Experiment. 


t * ^ 

I. II. III. IV. Y. 

C 69*54 69*34 _ _ _ 

H 610 5*41 _ _ _ 

N — — 20*72 20*01 20*94 


TLeory for 

69*01 p. c. 
5*04 ., 
20*14 „ 


It is identical, therefoi*e, with Ejaorr’s phenylmethylpyrazoloneazo- 
benzene. 

The formation of this substance from ethyl thiacetoacetate may be 
explained as follows. In the first place, 1 mol. of ethyl thiacetoacetate 
reacts with 2 mols. of phenylhydrazine, forming thiophenylmethyl- 
pjrazolone, which with 2 moJs. moi*e phenylhydrazine gives rise to the 
following reaction : — 


IT-OeHs N-CeHs 

Ao “A 

CH,-C— OH— S— HO— C-CH* 


+ 20.H5-NH-NH5 = 


N-OJI, . 

2 /V 

0H,-0— OIH-NH-OOIs 


-j- HsS 4" 2K2* 


The hydrogen sulphide was recognised by means of lead acetate 
paper. The nascent hydrogen reduces a part of the phenylhydrazine 
to aniline and ammonia. 


The Third Product of the Reaction^ OioH 9 N 2 SO. 

To prepare this, ethyl thiacetoacetate is mixed with phenylhydrazine 
in the ratio of 1 to 2 mols., and the mixture heated at 100 until the 
whole mass solidifies. The yield depends on the conditions under 
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which the reaction is carried out ; a high temperature is to be avoided. 
The substance is practicallv insoluble in all the usual solvents, but is 
easily soluble in alkalis, ammonia, and the hydrates of the alkaline 
earths. It was purified for analysis by repeated extraction with 
alcohol, then dissolved in ammonia, the ammoniacal solution filtered, 
and the substance precipitated by means of dilute acetic acid. The 
yellowish, amorphous substance was filtered, washed, and dried at 
100". 

Analyses gave the following results : — 

1. 0*1833 gram substance gave 0*3950 gram CO 2 and 0*773 
gram H3O. 

II. 0*1765 gram substance gave 0*3777 gram CO 2 and 0*0731 
gram H 2 O. 

III. 0 1766 gram substance gave 21*7 c.c. moist nitrogen at 22® 

and 752 mm. pressure. 

IV. 0*1628 gram substance gave 19*7 c.c. moist nitrogen at 25® 

and 756 mm. pressure. 

V- 0*2183 gram substance gave 0*2612 gram BaSO^. 

VI. 0*2011 gram substance gave 0*2432 gram BaS 04 . 


C 

H 

N 

S 


T. IL 
58*75 58*34 
4-69 4*61 


III. lY. V. vr. 

— — — — p. c. 

13*77 13-43 — — ” 

— — 16*44 16-62 „ 


1 attributed to this substance the formula OioHsNjiSO, which re- 
quires 

C 58*77 per cent. 

H 3*93 

ISr 13*76 

S-..; 35*70 „ 

but, since my research, Holtzcke, who has further investigated this 
substance, has shown that it is the bisulphide of phenylmethyl- 
pyrazolone, which requires 


C 

H 

N 

S 


58 49 per cent. 


4*40 


59 


13-69 

15-63 


J* 

99 


Sdltzcke obtained it by the action of chloride of sulphur on a solu- 
tion of phenylmethylpyrazolone in chloroform. 

The reaction is as follows : — 
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N*0,H. 


]sr-c,H5 

ipbo 

CH^-O— 6h- 


^CJE, 

s— s— ni— 8 -ch;, 


When treated -with phenylhydrazine, the bisulphide is converted 
into Knorr’s phenylmethylpyra.zoloneazobenzene and bisphenyl- 
methylpyrazolone, hydrogen sulphide being also formed. By means 
of the above reaction it is possible to Sbtain mixed hydrazones of the 
pyrazole series by acting on the bisulphide with other hydrazines. 
a-Naphthylhydrazine, for instance, forms a brown-red compound 
which melts at 199 5®. 

The bisulphide is soluble in boiling aniline, and is thereby con- 
verted into a colourless substance sparingly soluble in alcohol ; it de- 
composes without melting, and gives the pyrazole-blue reaction. The 
substance is accordingly bisphenylmethylpyrazolone. 


The Fourth Product of the Beaction, Knorr^s Bis^henyTmethyh 
^pyrazolone (^Anmlen, 238, 167). 

This substance and phenylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzene are the 
final solid products of the reaction between ethyl thiacetoacetate and 
phenylhydrazine It was identified by means of Knorr’s pyrazole- 
blue reaction, for on dissolvmg it in alkali and adding potassium 
nitrite, the mixture gave a dark-blue substance when poured into 
dilute sulphuric acid ; this was soluble in chloroform, yielding a deep 
blue solution. 

The behaviour of ethyl thiacetoacetate towards other hydrazines is 
completely analogous to that with phenylhydrazine. 


Condensation Products of Fthyl Thiacetoacetate with ParcdolyU 
hydrazine, 

"Four products were also formed in this reaction, viz. : — 

1. A colourless substance soluble in alcohol. 

2. A red hydrazone, paratolylmethylpyrazoloneketoparatolylhydr- 
azone. 

3. A substance containing sulphur, insoluble in alcohol. 

4. A substance free from sulphur, insoluble in alcohol, bisparatolyl- 
methylpyrazolone. 

The first-mentioned substance was not analysed, but from analogy 
it is to be regarded as thioparatolylmethylpyrazolone. 
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FaratoJylmethiflpjrazolQnel'eioparatohjlhydmzone. 

To obtain tbe best yield of tbis substance, 1 mol. of otbyl 
tbiacetoacetate is mixed with 4 mols. of pai^atolylbydrazine and the 
mixture beated at 120® to 1*>0® in a stream of carbonic acid uutil the 
evolution of gas ceases. 1*7 grams of etbyl tbiacetoacetate and 
2*8 grams of paiatolylbydrazine yielded 0*4 gram of substance ; 
tbis -was exti-acted from tbe product of tbe reaction by means of 
cbloroform, tbe solution filtered, evaporated to a small bulk, and tbe 
Lydrazone precipitated by tbe addition of 90 per cent, alcobol. 

By dissolving tbe substance in a little chloroform and precipitating 
it with alcobol, it may be 'easily obtained pure. It melts at 
216 — 217®. Tbe analyses prove that tbe substance is paratolyl- 
metbylpyrazoloneketoparatolylbydrazone, 

N-CeHrCH, 

N CO 

OHj-C— CIN-NH-CeHt-CHs 

I. 0*1755 gram substance ^ve 0*4537 gram CO. and 0*0945 
gram H 2 O. 

11. 0*1258 gi*am substance gave 21*1 c.c. moist nitrogen at 21® 
and 750 mm. pressure. 

III. 0*1992 gram substance gave 33*5 c.c. moist nitrogen at 24® 
and 749 mm. pressure. 


Experiment. 


C 70-48 — — 70-63 p.c. 

H 5*99 — — 5-89 „ 

N — 18*84 18 58 18*34 „ 


This substance, unlike tbe corr^ponding phenyl compound, is but 
sparingly soluble in alcobol, ether, and alkalis. It is easily soluble in 
chloroform, from which it crystallises in beautiful needles. 

The Third Froduct of the Reaction^ the Substance containing Sulphur 
and insoluble in Alcoliol, 

6*4 gi*ams of etbyl tbiacetacetate (1 mol.) were beated with 
5-2 grams of paratolylbydrazine at 120® tor two hours, and gave 
4-8 grams of tbe substance. I attempted to purify it by extraction 
with chloroform and alcobol as well as by dissolving it in alkali and 
precipitating with dilute acetic acid, but the analysis did not give 
satisfactory results.. 
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The product is soluble in alkali and ammonia "with formation of 
yellow solutions, from which it is precipitated unchanged by the 
addition of an acid. A solution of the substance in alkali gives no 
pyrazole-blue reaction with nitrous acid, but is precipitated appa- 
rently unchanged. 

The following reaction shows lhat it is analogous to dithio- 
phenylmethyl pyrazolone ; -when heated with phenylhydrazine, it 
evolves hydrogen sulphide, and a red hydrazone, namely, paratolyl- 
methylpyrazoloneketophenylhydrazone, is produced, 

N-CeHi-CHjp 

f 90 

CHj-cj— o:n-m-H‘0.h, 


To obtain the latter, the insoluble sulphur compound was heated 
with excess of phenylhydrazine at 120 — 150° until there w'as no 
longer any evolution of gas ; the excess of phenylhydrazine was then 
1 ‘emoved by boiling the product with dilute hydrochlonc acid and 
washing w ith hot water ; the red residue was dissolved in a little 
chloroform, the solution filtered off from the insoluble bisparatolyl- 
methyl pyi'azolbne which is also formed in the reaction, and the filtrate 
mixed with excess of 90 per cent, alcohol and w^ell stirred. In thi.s 
way, nearly the whole of the hydrazone is precipitated in the ciys- 
talline state, and can be easily obtained pure byredissolving in chloro- 
form and preci])itating with alcohol. The crystals are of a beautiful 
scarlet colour and melt at 187°. 


0 1275 gram substance gave 20‘5 c.c. moist nitrogen at 11° and 
759 mm. pressure. 


Theory for 

Experiment, ^117^18^40. 

-NT 19*15 19*22 per cent. 


It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, but easily in chloi-oform. 


BisparatolylmetliylpyTCLsiolme, 

2*5 grams of ethyl thiacetoacetate and 4*2 grams of paratolyl- 
hydrazine were heated at 120 — 2-10° in a stream of carbonic acid for 
about two hours. On extracting the product of the reaction with 
chloroform, 2*2 grams of a yellowish-white substance remained nn- 
di&solved; this was purified by boiling, at first with chloroform and 
alcohol, then with carbon bisulphide, collecting the residue, washing 
well with absolute alcohol, and dissolving it in dilute caustic potash. 
The solution was now filtered, the substance precipitated with dilute 
hydi*ochloric acid, and the precipitate, after being collected, washed 
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with. watei% and dried at 100®, was submitted to analysis, with the 
following results * 

L 0*1990 gi*ain substance gave 0*5169 gram OO 2 and 0*1110 
gram H 2 O. 

11. 0*2019 gram substance gare 28 c.c. moist nitrogen at 2 1'* 
and 741 mm. pressure. 


Experiment. 





Theory for 

0 

. . . . 70-8fi 

— 

70*53 per cent. 

H .... 

.... 621 

— 

5*89 

H .... 

• • ■ • • 

15*38 

1501 


If this substance is dissolved in alkali, and potassium nitrite added 
to the solution and the mixture poured into dilute sulplmnc acid, a 
blue substance is precipitated which is soluble in chloroform, and 
which is probably a dimethylpyraaole blue. 


ISr-CeHi-CHap 

CHb'C — G , ■ 


N-CeHi-CH,© 

/\ 



Its formation is completely analogous to that of pyrazole blue from 
bisphenylmethylpyrazolone. Bisparatolylmethylpyrazolone is in- 
soluble in all neutral solvents, but is readily soluble in alkalis, less 
so in ammonia. Like bisphenylmethylpyrazolone, it is not changed 
by heating with phenylhydrazine. From the above, it is clear that 
ethyl thiacetoacetate reacts with paratolylhydrazine in a manner 
entirely analogous to its behaviour with phenylhydrazine. TJie only 
difEerence in the reaction is that the hydbrazune in this case is formed 
in I’elatively smaller quantity, and bisparatolylmethylpymzolono in 
relatively larger quantity, than the corresponding phenylliydrazine 
derivatives. 


a^Najphihylmethylpyrazohnelceto-a>-naphthjl}Lydrasone, 

Of the condensation products of a-naphthylhydrazine and ethyl 
thiacetoacetate, only the above substance was prepared and examined* 
It has the constitution 

JPrgiorB/tVm .— 2 9 grams of ethyl thiacetoacetate (1 mol.) and 
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3 ^rams of a-naplithylliydrazine woro heated for three hours at 
120° in axi atmosphere of carbonic acid. A considerable quantity of 
a rod substance was foimed, winch was purified by dissolying in 
chloroform, filtering, and precipitating with alcohol. The pure sub- 
stance molted at 220°, and gave the following data on analysis : — 

L 0*1955 gram substance gave 0*5458 gram OO 2 and 0*0886 gram 
H2O. 

II. 0*1959 gram substance gave 24*5 c.c. moist nitrogen at 11° and 
762 mm. pressure. 


Experimont. 




ii! 

TLoory for 
C«HuN 40 . 

c 

. . . 76*14 

— 

76‘15 per cent. 

H 

. . . 5*04 

— 

4-77 „ 

N 

— 

14-95 

14-84 


This substance is very little soluble in alcohol, but, like the 
analogous compounds, easily in chloroform. 


Summary of Results, 


The reaction of the hydrazines on ethyl thiacetoacetate takes place 
in three stages : — 

1. In the first instance, a pyrazolone sulphide Is formed from 
2 mols. of a hydrazine and 1 mol. of ethyl thiacetoacetate. 

2. These sulphides are, however, decomposed by excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine into insoluble pyrazolone bisulphides, and into bisphenyl- 
methylpyrazolone or one of its homologuos. 

3. The pyrazolone bisulphides finally react with hydrazines with 
formation of hydrogen sulphide and hydrazoncs of the pyrazole series, 
and by means of this reaction mixed hydrazones •can be obtained. 
From the above, it is clear that ethyl Ihiacetoacotato behaves towai*ds 
pbenylhydrazine in the same manner as ethyl acotoacebate, which fact 
afiords fuzthcr proof that the constitution of ethyl thiacetoacetate is 


CH,-CO. 

Ozll,OOC>^^ ® ^^<0000, U5 


In the case of ethyl thiacetoacetate the reaction is more com- 
plicated, since the entrance of the sulphur atom into the methylene 
group diminishes its stability, and also since excess of a hydrazine 
easily removes the snlphur atom as hydrogen sulphide, thus giving 
rise to the formation of complicated pyrazolone derivatives. 

In conclusion, I have to express my best thanks to Professor von 
Buchka for the valuable assistance he rendered me during this 
investigation, 

VOL. Lix. 2 G 
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XLI . — On the Osmotic Pressuies of Salts in Soluti m. 

By B. H. ia>iB, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In a paper in tbe ZeiL physikaL Ghem., 1, 481, Van’t Hoff discusses 
the analogy between the osmotic pressure of a salt in solution and 
tbe pi^ssare exerted by a gas on the walls of its containing vessel. 

The numbers upon which he bases the verification of his calcula- 
tions were obtained by Pfeffer, in his Osmotische Tjntersucimngen 
(Leipzig, 1877), and only embrace the figures for a few salts, viz., 
potassium nitrate, potassium tartrate, and for the complex organic 
substances cane sugar, and gum arabic. These were the only indepen- 
dent measurements of osmotic pressures in absolute units, until A. 
Ladenburg published (Ber,, 22, 1225) a few numbers for the osmotic 
pressures of solutions of dextrose, resorcinol, cane sugai‘, and “ saccha- 
rin.*’ 

It is not easy to get actual measurements of osmotic pressures, but 
a number of comparisons of the osmotic pressni'es of different salts 
in solution were made by De Vries (PringshiMs Jahrh., 14 ; Zeit, 
pliysikah Chem,, 2, 415; 3, 103), who found the concentrations 
of isotonic solutions of these salts, by means of the exosmotic con- 
tractions which they bring about in the protoplasmic lining mem- 
brane of living cells. 

In very dilute solutions, the substances examined appeared to obey 
the laws of Boyle, Gay-Lussac, and Avogadro, but in the case of 
strong solutions, the deviations were considerable. 

At the suggestion of Professor J. J. Thomson, I took in hand the 
direct measurement of osmotic pressures by Pfeffer’s method, but thc‘ 
length of time req[uired by each experiment renders tho acouiunla- 
tion of results very slow. 

The method consists in depositing a morabrane in tho substance of 
a porous pot, which membrane must be continuous, and coarse- 
grained enough to allow the passage of water molecules through its 
interstices, but sufficiently fine-grained to prevent the passage of salt 
molecules, or the compound molecules of a salt, and water; a salt 
solution placed within such a pot gets up a pressure when placed in 
pure water. I have tried in various ways to foim a membrane 
capable of withstanding a pressure of 3—4 atmos. without giving 
way, and have finally returned to the simple form of apparatus which 
is diawn in section in Pig. 1. 

It conhiste of a porous pot, B, in which the memhrane is dopositetl, 
eoimeoted with a simple manometer gauge, AC, ■wluch is ontitinff fa,! 
with B by means of the glass adapter E. 
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I describe the parts in detail, as they are the product of consider- 
able experimental work. 


Pia. la. Fm 1. 



The Pets. 

The only porous pots found to give any consistent rcsnlts are 
specially made of biscuit porcelain, 3 inches long, 1 inch external 
diameter, and 7'^-inch substance. Into the open end, a tightly fitting 
glass tube E (Fig. 1), drawn off at one end, is inscitcd and fixed for a 
length of about 1 inch, by sealing wax. !N'u wax is put on the out* 
side, for experience shows that, in this caso, the membrane is fomed 
irregularly between the two layers of wax. This is shown by Fig. 2, 

2 c 2 
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wbicli is a section of the wall of sach a pot. As the membrane 
generally gives way at the top (perhaps the pores of the pot are 
coarser there, due to the method of manufacture), it is essential to 
give it a good connection with a solid wall of wax some way down 
the pot. 

Pig. 2. 

Wall of glass tube. 

Wax. 


Wall of pot. 
pam. 

Some other methods were tried for getting the top secure : (i) sup- 
porting the upper end of the membrane by melting paraffin wax into 
the top of the pot, after a preliminary formation of the membrane and 
drying the pot ; this did not give good results ; (ii) having the upper 
ends of the pot glazed with porcelain glaze, but as the glaze could 
only be applied soperficially inside and out, instead of throughout 
the mass of the bisenit, the membrane-forming solutions did not 
difTuse evenly, and the film was formed irregularly, and even locally, 
between the two layers of glaze, and when a high internal pressnro 
was maintained for some time, it forced the solutions through minute 
cracks in the glaze. This is shown in section in Pig. 3. Messrs. 
Morlent Preres, Bayenx, kindly tried to glaze some throughout, but 
did not succeed. 

The 1-inch long sealing wax joint withstands pressures of to 
4^ atmos., depending on the temperature, and at the same time 
prevents the membrane from approaching the top of the pot, since 
the outer solution has diffused over ^ inch downwards from the top, 
before it reaches the inner solution. This is shown in section in 
Pig. 4 

The dimensions of the pots allow all the connections and fittings to 
be made of glass. 

Up to the present, sealing wax is the only cement with which I 
have been able to get any results, with one exception. 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4, 



For temperature experimonts it is necessary to use auothei* cement. 
Poitland cement is too i)oroas to form a strong film, and the free 
alkali in it decomposes the copper sulphate solution used. The 
pressures obtained with this cement are only about one-half those 
got with sealing wax. 

The double phosphate of zinc and sodium, and the oxychloride of 
zinc both make good cements, but only become hai'd when the zinc 
oxide used is prepared by heating the nitrate. This oxide is very 
hard, and requires careful and prolonged grinding before it is suffi- 
ciently fine to use. When made, the cement sets very quickly, and 
is difficult to manipulate. However, the only temperature experi- 
ment 1 have been able to completo was made with a pot fixed with 
the sodiophosphate cement. 

The Membrane. 

Pfeffer in his researches used a membrane of copper foiTOcyanide 
formed by precipitation fi*om 3 per cent, solutions of copper sulphate, 
and potassium ferrocyaiiide, when these were allowed to diffuse from 
each side of a porous pot which had been immersed in the copper 
sulphate solution, and pai*tially dried. He also experimented with 
membi-anes of calcium phosphate, fen-ic hydroxide, feri-ous carbonate, 
and ferric ferrocyanide, and found that they did not pi'event the 
passage of salts so completely as the copper compound. I also tried 
the same membrane and, in addition, aluminium hydroxide, and 
silicic, and tungstic acids, but could not get satisfactory results with 
the commercial pots, except with ferric ferrocyanide- The apedally ^ 
manufactured pots gave excellent results with the copper salt, and so 
saved further experiment. 
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The chief objection to the ferrocyanide film is that the solutions 
which surround it must he neutral, or at any rate not dissociated’*^ in 
solution. On the other hand, the destruction of the him is an excel- 
lent, but trying proof that a salt is dissociated in solution. 

The Qauge, 

A simple form of manometer was found to give good results, since 
it could be attached to the pot by the help of a blowpipe, after the film 
^as made (Fi ^- 19 p- 345). • C is a capillary tube of uniform bore about 
45 cm. long. The rest of ‘the tubing is about inch bore. The 
heights were read sufficiently accuiutely by the millimetre scale D. 


3fode of Prejparing Hhe-^Menihranes and Setting up the Apparatus. 

At first I tried Pfefier’s method of depositing the membranes, but 
could not get a strong film by it. The following, based on a sugges- 
tion of Professor J. J. Thomson*s assistant, Mr. B. Bvei^ett, was, how- 
ever, found to give excellent results : — 

The clean and dry pot with its glass tube attached is gradually 
lowered into the copper sulphate solution, while the ferrocyanide 
solution is being poured into the inside. The pots are then placed 
under the air pump and kept in a vacuum for some days till all the air 
is drawn out of their pores. They are then allowed to stand about 
three we^s in more dilute solutions, to thicken up any weak places 
in the film. Too long standing iu a vacuum is apt to cause a precipi- 
tation of copper oxide on the outside of the pot, and this seems to 
inteifere with the free passage of water. 

The film thus formed at the first contact of the two liquids is idglit 
in the middle of the pot walls, and stands pressures up to 4^ atmos. 

When ready for use, the pots are attached to their gauges by the 
blowpipe. 

It is easy to empty the pots through the drawn-out tube A, by 
means of a piece of tube drawn out into a long capillary (Fig. la), and 
a suction pump. They are filled by a wash-bottle, or pipette with ii 
capillary delivery tube. 

In order to select the pots which can be used, they are filled with 
a salt solution which will get up a pressure of about 1 atmo. A 
solution of potassium nitrate gram mol. per litre does for this 
purpose, but solutions of gi*am mol. of potassium sulphate per 
litre or of ^ gram mol. of potash alum per litre are better, as they 

* Throughout this paper the term " dissociation ’* is used in its ordinary 
acceptation of dissociation into. constituents. When dissociation into ions is 
meant, the words “ into ions ” have been inserted in the text. 
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keep their maximam presstires constant for a longer time than the 
nitrate. It* a stronger solution is used at first, the film very often 
hursts. 

Only about 25 — 30 per cent, of the pots sot up give satisfactory 
results. 

Pots which gave results nearly a maximum on their trials were 
used for testing Boyle’s law in solutions, but only those which gave 
the maximum were used for observations which had to be compared 
with those from other pots. 

When not in use, the pots were filled with, and stood in, distilled 
water. That this does not affect the film was shown by the fact 
that a pot (e and fa) which was kept standing in water for about a 
year gave practically the same results after this interval as it did 
before. 

The Ohservaiion^. 

Owing to the thickness of the pot and the distance of tlxe mem- 
brane fi-om the inner surface, washing, <&c., which requires the help 
of diffusion, takes a long time. 

As the solutions used are voiy dilute (about 0‘5 — ^3 per cent.), it is 
necessary to remove any excess of salt left in the pot walls by the last 
solution. The pot is fii^st thoroughly washed with distilled water, in 
order to remove any salt solution adhering to the sides of the pot and 
tubes, but to exti*act the salt contained in the pores it is necessary to 
till the pot with distilled water and allow it to stand in distilled water 
for 24 hours. 

The small percentage of salt in the pores causes a current of water 
through the film from the outside, whdch assists the washing as well 
as the diffusion. This treatment is genex^ally sufiSicieut to remove 
ti'aces of the last occupant, though it is advisable to wash for 2 — 3 
days, when time allows, and the consecutive solutions at*e not isotonic. 
(For examples see I.) 

The pot is now filled with the new solution, allowed to stand for 24 
hours, aud then refilled. When the temperature is constant, readings 
are taken of the top of the air column of gauge, a ; the level of mercury, 
b and c, in both limbs of the, |J -tube; the upper level of the solution, 
d, in A (p. 345) ; the barometric height, e ; and the temperature, /. 
Those give ns the initial values for the volume and pressure of the 
air in the manometer gfiuge, Vq and jpo- 

The top of A is now sealed, and these readings taken daily till the 
pressure is constant. For a good pot it does not seem necessary, 
though advisable in some cases, to take readings oftener than once a 
day, as the final pressure keeps constant for 1 — 3 days, according to 
the solution. * 
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When constant, the diminished Tolume of the aii‘, r, in the gauge 
is read, and the pressure calculated by Boyle’s law, 

j9o is obtained by correcting the atmospheric pressure for the differ- 
ence of level of the mercury in the two limbs of the (J-tube, and also 
for the column of solution in A. pi is corrected for tlie difference of 
the mercury levels, for the atmospheric pressure on the water sui- 
rounding the pot, and for the difference of level between this water and 
the mercury column in eommunication with the pot. The last correc- 
tion may be obviated by making the water-level of the vessel in which 
the pot is immersed the same as that of the metcury column. 

A correction for dilution of the original solution hy the entry of 
water to take the place of the mercury in the gauge has beeu avoided 
by making the capacity of the apparatus considerable, with respect 
to the bore of the gange-tube 0, and by making the amount of air 
enclosed in A very small also. 

The time taken by the salt to get up its maximum pressure depends 
partly on the pot and partly on the character of each salt. A slow 
i*ate of rise is usnally the characteristic of a strong and lasting 61m, 
but I have had a few exceptions. 

Neutral salts do nob in general attack the membrane, but some 
curious exceptions were noted. Ordinary potash alum and ammonia 
alum are not dissociated in solution; chrome alum gradually attacks 
the film. Potassium nitrate and many others (see below, V) are not 
dissociated ; sodium nitrate gradually attacks the film. Potassium, 
calcium, ammonium, and alumiuium sulphates are not dissociated; 
sodium, magnesium, and copper sulphates are dissociated. Potas- 
sium lerrioyanide is dissociated, whilst the cobaltioyanide is not. 
Potassium hydrogen carbonate gradually weakens the film, and tri- 
sodium phosphate, as might be expected, destroys it at once. In fact, 
it appears that the potassium salts of the strong acids are the least 
dissociated, whilst the sodium salts of ihese acids aic much mox*o 
generally dissociated. 

This might almost be expected from the position of sodiani in the 
periodic aiTangement of the elements, in the same section of the first 
group as hydrogen, and from the behaviour of acids towards the film, 
but at the same time it is possible that the action is not duo to simple 
dissociation, but to a specific action of the sodium salts, caused by theii* 
being relatively less completely saturated than the corresponding 
potassium salts. If this be the case, there ought to be some diffeiv 
ence between the two in their action as solvents of moi’e complex 
compounds. The only case which suggests itself is the incomplete 
precipitation of the paraglobulins from solution by means of sodium 
salts as compared with other neutral salts, though I am not aware of 
any compaiative trials of the potassium salts. 
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The destructioa and breaking down of tlio film may be eitbei* 
fiudden, or gradual. The gradual breaking down is shown in the 
lower curves of K2SO1 in />2, in JPig. 7 (p. 354), and of potash alum in 7, 
in Fig. 16 (p. 361), where the curve takes the same form as in the 
case of known di'^sociation of chrome alum in Fig. IG (p. 362). 

The phenomena of dissociation of simple, and of double salts in 
solution has been investigated by F. Riidorff 21,4, 3044). He 
shows that many of these are dissociated, and may be separated into 
their constituents by diffusion through a porous cell into water. 

In the following tables, the temperature at which the osmotic pres- 
sures were taken varies from 16® to 19“ : this does not introduce any 
appreciable error in the pressures estimated in atmospheres, ainl 
ill the Boyle’s law observations the variation of temperature of the 
(‘onsecutive observations is less than 2“. 

The quotient P/sr, which is the same numerically as Arrhenius’ 
coefficient of dissociation, i, is the number of times the observed 
pi*es&ure, P, is greater than that tt, calculated on the assuniption that 
the ultimate osmotic pressui^e is the same as would bo exerted by the 
compression of a gram-molecule of hydrogen into the same space as 
the solution occupies. The values of tt are for 


gi*am-mol. per litx*e = 0'14 atmo. 

loO 


and for n X 


160 


= X 0’14 atmo. 


This should be corrected for temperature, and at 16® becomes 
a X 0*1476. 

It may also be convenient to remember that at 16® a pressure of 
1 atmo. would bo produced by 0*424 gram-molecule per litre. 


I. Boyle's Law aj)jpUed io Salts in Solution, 

In the following tables column 1 is the strength of the solution in 
gram formula weights per litre; column II the osmotic pressuro in 
atmospheres; column HI the quotient P/sr, or the dissociation 
coefficient. 

The results will be found plotted out in Figs. 6 and 10. 
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1. 8imjple Saifs. 

a. Solution of K!N 03 in different pots. Fig. 5. 


1. 

n. 

HI. 

1 (nearly) 

4-50 

1-04 

1 

7*5 

287 

0-96 

1 

10 

2-39‘ 

107 

1 

20 

1-50* 

1 30 

1 

40 

0-89’ 

1-59 

1 

80 

04C6 

1-66 


' Mean of 2*39, 2*41, 2*37. 

® Mean of 1*76, 1*48, 1 38, 1*61, 1*49, l-rt4.* 
® Mean of 0*96, 0‘82. 


KNO3. 


Fio 5. 



Concentrations in gram form. wt. per litre. 


• These figures were oWained fer the nitrate rthen used as the first solution, for 
trying the pots. Hence they diffier more than the others. 
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i Solution of NaNOs in different pots. Fig. C', 


I. 

II. 

in. 

1 

11) 

311 

1*39 

1 

20 

1*69‘ 

1-51 

1 

40 

0-60 

107 


* Mean of 1-79, 1-69. 
NaNOi. Pia. 6. 



e. Solution of K,S 04 . Fig. 7 (p. 354). 

Series (i) in one pot p^. In order starting with strongest. 


I. 

II. 

in. 

5 

80 

1*895 

1*35 

4 

80 

1*68 

1*50 

3 

80 

1*38 

1*65 

2 

80 

1-02* 

1*82 

1 

80 

0*505 

1*81 


* Mean of 105, 0*99. 
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TvgSO. Eia. 7. 



1 

2 S 4 5 

^ gram form. at. per ktre. 

6 7 8 

Series (ii) in one 

pot fi, in following order : 

2, 4, 1, 3, 5 X 

I. 

n. 

m. 

5 

80 

282 

2-01 

4 

80 

219 

1-96 

3 

80 

1-705 

2 03 

2 

80 

101 

1-81 

2_ 

an 

0-66 

2 36 


tZ, Solutiou of (^^£[ 4)2801 iu one pot t. 


I. 

II. 

HI. 

1 

2-64 

2-36 

iiO 

1-30 

2-33 

40 

e. Solution of CaSO* in 

one pot Oj„ 

I. 

U. 

III. 

1148* 

80 

0-167 

1-59 

0-574 

80 

0-245 

1-67 


- This is a saturated solution. 
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/. Solution of KI in one pot o.. Fig. 8. 


I. 

ir. 

IIT. 

8 

80 

3-3?> 

150 

7 

80 

805 

156 

6 

80 

2-56* 

1-5-2 

5 

80 

221 

1-57 

4 

80 

1-775’ 

• 

1-58 

£ 

80 

135 

1-61 

ov/ 

2 

80 

0 92 

164 

1 

80 

0-496 

1-77 

> f, = 3-31. 

* r, = 2-22. 

’ 8 = 1-81. 



KI. 


Fia. 8. 



3 4 5 

form. wt. per litre. 


1 


2 


6 


7 
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2. Hydrogen Sails, 

a. Solution of KHCO 3 in one pot /e> 3 . Fig. 9. 


I. 

n. 

III. 

8 

80 

2-03 

091 

4 

80 

101' 

090 

2 

80 

o-so* 

105 

' Mean of 0-95, 1-07. 



Duplicate ^rom S = 1*32. 



* Duplicate from 6 = 0‘656. 


Fio. 9. 



^ gram form. wt. per litre. 


h Solution of NssHPOa in ore pot v. Fig. 10 (p. 35?). 


1. 

II. 

III. 

4 

80 

1-82 

162 

2 

80 

1-50. 

2-68 

1 

80 

0-51 

1-40 
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3. Salts of OompouThd Acitl^* 

a Solutions of K4Fe06N6. working dojvn from strong to weak. 
Fig. 152. 



3 4 5 

gram form, wb, per litre. 


1 


6 


7 


8 
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h. Solutions of KiOoiCuNis. Li two pots, wj working down from 
strong to weak. Fig. 13. 


II. m. 


I. 


r 


Mean. 

3. 


4 

l60 


3-46 

3-28 

3-37 

6-19 

5-85 

3 

16U 


— 

2-19 

2-49 

— 

5-95 

2§_ 

160 

1 

60 

2-17 

— 

2-17 

5-82 

— 

2 

160 


1-77 

1-70 

1-74 

6-3.3 

6-08 

1 

160 


0-91 

0-90 

0-91 

6-50 

6-43 

0-5 

160 


0-512 

0-515 

0-514 

5-31 

7-36 


E6C02Ci2N^12* I*!®. 13. 



c. Solutions of K(Sb0)C4,'H406. In ono pot wj, working up from 
dilute to strong. Fig. 14. 


2 D 
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I. 

n. 

m. 

8^ 

160 

1-35 

1-20 

6 

160 

1-03 

1-23 

4 

160 

0-747 

J-33 

2 

160 

0-32 

1-14 


^ Tills sointion is neai*ly saturated. 


Eig. 14. 


E (SbO} 0411405. 



4. Double Salts. 

a. Solutions of E[2Al2(S04)4,24H20- In two pots, 7 and work- 
ing from strong to dilute in fi. Fig, 15, 


I. 

6023* 

160 

r 

2-70 

5i* 

IIT. 

A. 

320 — 

6 

160 

— 

3-36 

- 4-00 

5 

160 

— 

2-395 

— 3-85 
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II. 

III, 


I 

y- 


t — 

^ 

4-82 

160 

2-32 

— 

3-44 

— 

4 

160 

— 

2*04 

— 

3 65 

3-616 

160 

1-84 

— 

3-64 

— 

3 

160 

— 

1-56 

— 

372 

2-41 

160 

1-18 

— 

3-60 

— 

2 

160 

— 

1-08 

— 

3 - 8 G 

1 "205 

160 

1 

0 61 

— 

3-63 

— 

loO 





0-602 

160 

0-37 

— 

4-39 



^ This is a nearly saturated solution. 


Fio. 15. 

KaAl2(SOi>4 2'iM- 
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I, SolutioDR of KiiCr3(S04)4,24Aq in two potp. Fig. 16. 




11. 

nr. 

T. 


r ^ 

r 1 

6 

160 


2-70* — 

3-85 — 

4 

160 


2-46 — 

4-40 — 

’9 

Green^ 

— 2-08» 

— 3-72 

3 

160 


1-62 — 

3-86 — 

»5 

Green 

— 1-33 

— 317 

2 

160 


110 — 

3-96 — 

1 

160 


0-47 — 

3-36 — 


^ The green solution is prepared hy boiling the ovdiiiaiy bluo- 
green solution, and is in a csonditionof dissociation, since it ni tacks 
the film. 

® This observation may he too low, since it followed (3), which 
weakened the film. 


K2Cr3(S04)4,24Aq, Fio. 16. 



The examination of these* cui-ves leads to tho observation that 
they *re nearly continuous, and take the form OABCT), Fig. 17. 

Tlii-^ may be <li\i(led info loor parts; starting with a satum^ed 
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KolutioTi at D, dilution diiiiinishos the osmotic pressure until th<‘ 
point G is rcachod. From C to H, the curve produced passes tlirou^h 
0, and may reprosont the diuMtiou of existonoo of some com 2 )lox 


Fig. 17 . 



molecule of the salt, or of a dofiinto hydrate. The part OB may he 
louf^ or short, and above or below the line of fj^asoous pressure of an 
uudissociated molecule. At Ji, the spocilic action of the solvent may 
be Bii2)poHed to be^in dissociating this complex molecule of the salt. 
This goes on increasing thmugli A towtu'ds 0, but does not pass bi*- 
yoiid the line of comi)leto dissociation iuto ions. In many cast's, 
dilution doi‘S not ai>i)ear to make ibis part of the jmessare curve 
approach the line of eonqileto dissocial ion into ions, 

Thoi>ortion 0AI3G may bo well seen in the KNOa curve, but in the 
KuSOi and the KI curves, only the portion OA, anil a littlo beyond 
A towards U, 

The portion OD is well soon at the more coneeiitratisl end of th(' 
alum, and better in the tartar emetic curve, both of whicli arc nearly 
satumted. 

OAHO is nearly straight for KJ, for the double salts, and for the 
salts of the compound aeids. 

In thci (tasc of alum, the change of d!i*ectiou at 0 takes place at the 
concentration gram form. wt. per Htro. Where the part OA is 
straight, it cuts the eornplute dissociation lino when 2 )i^^duced bark* 
warils, at a xmint betwei'u and eoncentratious. 

The prosonco of hydrogen in the <icid salts docs not appear to 
liavo any spocilic effect on the form of the curves. 

As the curves arc so nearly continuous, wo cannot infer the oxist- 
enco of delluito hydrates iu the solutions of the salts examined. For 
this purpose, one must get a larger range of observations, which can 
only bo procured by some loss lengthy methotl, such as the lowering 
of tbo trecssing i)oint. 

The part 1)0 shows a loss of kinetic energy on dilution; this may 
bo duo to the rotardation of the molecules in the state iu which they 
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exist in solution, being- greater than that of those which arc ju, t 
entering the solid state. 

II. OJiarles^ Law a^Ued to Halts hi Hohfthn. 

In this case the difficnlty is to procnro a cement which will allow 
the formation of a film, but which will noiLhcr crack, nor i«(»lt. I 
fonnd that sealing-wax joints will not allow the use of a tonipeMiiure 
above 30°. 

Using the sodiophosphate of zinc, I have got one observation. 
Unfortunately, the solution used, potassium ferrocyanide, attacked the 
film at a temperature of 70®, and I have not been able io get another 
film. 


o 2 *5 

jQQ K 4 FeC 6 N ^5 gave a px’essnio of 0*77 aiino. 

H 99 1*13 ,, 

Assuming Charles’ law applies to salts in solution, and that 
KiFeCeNe behaves as a single unit, the pressure should have bc(^« 


0-77 X 327 
290 


= 0*87 atmo. 


Thai is, the calculated rise on this assumption 

= 0*87 — 0*77 = 0*10 atmo. 


But the observed rise 


= 1*13 - 0*77 = 0*36 atmo. 

Now, on reference to tho procediug results, I, 3, a, wo (inil tlial Hit* 
ratio of observed osmotic pi>essure to that ealculnted on tli(* undis. 
sociated molecule hypothesis is about 3-Cr>* for llm above holulioji. 
Therefore, the calculated rise, instead of being (VlO atmo,, should be 
O'lO 3'65 = O'SSS atmo., which is the value fonud. 

That is, so far as a single experiment can uphold tlio point, 
Charles’ law does appear to apply to salts in solution. 

It must be noted that the factor t, whatever bo its iniorprotation, 
appears here as well as in tho application of Boyle’s law. 


III. Dalton's Law of Fariial Pressures appUei to Salts in Solutum. 
1 have arranged the values obtained under three heads 


• Tlw facto, 8*65 is that found for the above solution at llT*. Do Vries luis 
shown (loe. eti.) that the ratios of i are nearly mdependont of temperature. 
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Cl. Salts whicli co’iibine lo form well-markod double Halls* — 



Tu pot ic. 

1 n pot r. 

-A- 

Halt solulioii. 

ICNHO^HOx. 

Osmotic Hum ot 

pressure components 

1-2M — 

Osmotic* 

pressure 

1*295 

Hum of ^ 
eompononf**. 

A Mcsoo, 

1-2G5 

1-22 

— 



i-2y 

140 

— 

l(Nld4)4Al.(S(),)„21A(i 

[ 2 .17 2 .')1 

1-9S 

2-.')ir) 

^K,AUS04V24A<i.... 

40 

2-39 

1 90 

2-.I2 


b. Salts of ibe samo atMcls, do not form double salts : -- 

i. Iodides in pot ; -* 

Osmotie Hum of 

Hall <H>lulion. proneure, component h. 


. OaT^ 0’(W 

HO 

+ '■'« 


ii* Sulphates in jiot oa:— 

Osniolie Hum of 

Hall Holulum. pn^HHuni. eompommli. 

a-MM — • 

40 

KiSO, l-4‘l 

^I^OaSO, + ’ K,S04 1-8B 1-W»7 

40 40 


c. Salts of dilToi-ont acids which do not form double salts ; — 
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In pot r. 

Til pot oj, 

K. 

Osmotic 

Salt solution. pressure. 

\ KsSO. 1*40 

40 

» 

Sum of 
compouents. 

bsmolie 

prcMKuro. 

1*4:3 

Hum <»f ^ 
eom]»oiu‘iits. 

/ KN-Qa 0-814 

4jU 

— 

090 


-^K.Fe(C3jr) 0-50 

ioU 


0-48 

— 

4 liSO. + 1 KSrOi .... 2-06 

40 40 

2-21 

2-.‘17 

2-:i!) 

iK^O.+_l-K.Pe(CN).. 1-80 

1-90 

1-935 

1-91 

+i^KJ'e{Cll). 1-23 

1-31 

1-496 

1-4 1 


As a whole, these resalis show that when tho two oonipononts can 
combise to form a doable saJt, Dalton’s law does not liuld aocurulK'ly, 
and that the observed pi-essare for the compoaud is less than the sniii 
of the pressures of the oonstitnents. 

In the cases when the components do not combi no to form a 
double salt which may be crystallised out, the observed piwsui’o of 
the mixture of the two salts is about equal to tho sum of tho prossuros 
of the constituents. In the case of the iodides, h, i, tho olworvod 
pressure is even considerably greater than tho sum. In the results of 
pot T in c, as in those of pot oj in the same class, tho deviations, when 
in the same direction, aro smaller than those in class a. 


IV. It^uenoe the Aoid. 

a. Solutions of potassium salts of different stTOngtlis, mostly in (»n(' 
pot — 


i 2. 1 I 

au 40 (it) HO 


t \ f — — ^ ^ 

“-P- *• o-P- '« o.)). t. 0. p. ). 

KirOs 1-Ci 1-47 0-06 1'72 — — o-t7 Iditi 

^ 1'81 1-62 0-92 1*64 — — (Hi»(! 177 

KOlOj 17.'i 1-65 — _ — 

KOsHjOj 1-26 1-13 _ _ _ __ _ 

KflSO* 2-] 6 1-9.S 1'25 2'2t — — . 

K,C,04. 2-26 2-02 1-31 3-34 — — . 

KHCOa 1-32 1-18 0-66 1-17 — _ _ . 

KHSO3 — _ 079 1-41 — — „ ... 

KsCiHiO, 2'30 2-50 1*17 2-JO — . 

K(SbO)C^Hi04 1*35 1-21 0*75 1*34 — — 0*32 1-14 

K^FeCCT),... 3-49 3*12 2*05 3-67 1-49 4-11 0-{)0 3-14 

K,Oos(CN),».. — — 3-46 6*18 2-17 6-98 1-77 0 3“) 
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h. Solutions of sodiinn salts of ditfcroiit strengths, mostly in ; — 

1 I 1 

20 40 (io 

^ A ^ A ^ 

O. p. /. O. p. In (). p. ». 

TSTaNOa.... 159 1*42 — — _ _ 

NaaSA.... 2*21 1*95 1*30 2*33 — — 

ISTasHPOi.. 1-82 1*03 1*50 2*08 0*51 ]'42 

ITaaOi — — — — 0*97 2*08 


c. Solutions of potassium salts of 03*ganic acids. 
])ots /i 2 and t for form. wt. per litre : — 


Two series in 



f 

#. 

f ' '■ - 

^ 


0. p. 

0, i>. 

1. 

KFo 

. .. vtn» 

0-975 

1-4:5 

1-28 

KAo 

... 1*42 

1-27 

1-(S(5 

1-48 

Kl>i- 

... l-4() 

1-22 

1 7S 

l-f)!) 

KHz 

. . . i-sm 

1-74 

— 

— 

K,Ox 

... 2-2(5 (a) 2-02 

fl-4l ■ 

1 



• • < 1-41 
Li-:51 . 

>2-62 


Those I'osults are discussed after the next sox*ies. 


V. InfluGthcc of Uatte, 

a. Solutions of nitrates of difForoiit baH(w in two pots, and 0 :■ 


-L a 

20 40 



*!• 

/». 

H 

' 


'1. 

KNOa 

3 -01 

l-7»5 

1 -CO 

0*89 (Mrmi) 


1 *59 

NttNOa 


1*70 

1*(K) 

0-00 

— 

1*()7 

Nir 4 N 03 .,, 


1*48 

1*32 

0*0(5 

— 

1 *18 

Mi?(N(>a)a,. 

2*12 

— 

1*80 

0*!l« 


1 *72 

Ott(N()02.,. 

1-07 

— 

1 *40 

1-07 

1*08 

1 *02 (Mwin) 


1 *,*>8 

— 

1-41 


1*38 

2*47 

Ua(NOa)2 .. 


2-04 

1-83 

— 

1 *33 

2*38 

0o(NOa)a 

2-l.t 

— 

1*91 

1 *85 


2M2 

Oll(N 03)2 .. 

2*U 

— 

1 '93 

0*03 


1*0(5 


h. Solutions of sulphates of different bases in two pots, * and t, 
with O.P. for g*y in different pots; — 
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20 


40 


o p. K r. I for monii. 

K 2 SO 4 2-19 1*97 129 1-40 2-40 

l^asSO* 3*13 2-79 — ^ — 

(NHO 2 SO 4 .... 2-64 2*38 1*26 1*295 2*29 

MgSO* 0*78' 0-70 — — 

CaS04 — — 0*79* l*‘il 

AlaCSOOs .... — — 1*265 1*22 2*23 


^ Probably due to destruction of film by tbe salt. 

® Extrapolation value beyond saturated solution, and has no inter-* 
pretation. Inserted to show different order of O.P. for an undissociattH! 
solution. 


c. Solutions of alums of different composition of ^ gi*am form. wt. 
per litre ; k at 16°, t at 14“ 


O. p. »*. 


K»Al^SO0*,24HsO .... 

2-39 

\ 

T. 

1*96 

K, 

4.-21 

r. 

3-50 

B::*Cri(S04)i,24H,0 

2-46 



4-40 


(]S-H*)*Ah(SO0.,24H,O . 

2-37 

1*98 

2-2h 

3S4 


d. Solutions of normal and hydrogen salts :■ 




. . . • [1'46 calcd.] i = 0*97. 



.... 212 

i K,Ox 

4o 

.... 1-41 

^KHOx 

40 

.... 0-77 


N"ajP 04 , KHSO 4 , and K^SOs are decomposed by water, and dissolvo 
tbe film. 

Magnesium, copper, ammonium and sodium nifarates, and ammonium 
sulphate have smaller -values of i for dilate solutions than for conoon- 
trated. This may be explained by the existence of a hydrate, but 
it is not practicable to define them, by this method. 

la examining these results, it must be remembei'od that they are 
taken at any points in the curve 0 ABOD, § I. In order to bo strictly 
comparable they should be taken from OA, or from BO } this is con- 
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firmed l)y ilio fiiot that the values of i are more nearly constant for 
than for solutions in tho case of the bases, and that this point is 
in BO. 

It must bo noted that sodium salts generally are more dissociated 
than potassium salts, particularly when tho acids have high aflOinity. 
This is also boimo out by the fact that sodium salts generally destroy 
the film, sooner or later, whilst potassium salts do not. Tho sulphates 
also are much more dissociated in watery solution than the nitrates, 
except when they form double salts, such as the alums. 

The base values do not appear to be periodic, but rather to bo con- 
nected with tho acidity of the base. 

ITo general principle governs the action of hydrogen in acid salts ; 
in sonic cases it lower-s the O.P., in othei*s it raises it. 

Taking the salts of tho organic acids first, we see that an increase 
in the molecular weight of the acids is accompanied by an increase of 
tho O.P., and also that the O.P. seems to depend on tho basicity of 
the acid. 

Til is may be interpreted that tho carboxyl gi*oup gradually loses its 
unsaturated condition with increase of molecular weight of tho 
attached carbon gt^up, so that the retardation which occurs from 
tho action of tho water on the carboxyl group gi'adually loses its 
prominence. 

Tn order to compare my values of osmotic pressures with those of 
the electric coudiustivitios, I. append the following values of Kohl- 
raus(di’s Beporls) for tho molecular conductivities of solutions 
of gram form. wt. per lih‘e (= 10” k/m, where h = tho conductivity 
and m = tho moleeulo in giams). The osmotic prossuras are those 
(lotorminod for gram form. wt. per litre. 


KohlrauBch. o. p. 

KNO, 988 ret 

KI 10(59 l‘8l 

KClih 927 1*78 

KAe 784 1*20 

iK,8(\ m 1-25 

KNO, oai l-7(} 

NaNO, 817 1-79 

^Ba(NO,), 756 ^ 1-33 

4Km 897 jJ- 2-19 

iNa,SO* 734. 3-13 
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The valnes in the tivo cases appear to take a similar dii*octiou, 
though in the case of sodium, my values are alwaj'b highov lb an 
the corresponding values for potassium. 

Kohlrausch also gives the relative velocities of the lous : — 


K. NH4. Na, 

62 60 32 

I. NO3. 

56 4S 


If. iBi. iMg. 

274 30 26 

ClOg. Ac. 

44 26 


These velocities take the same direction as the osmotic prossiive 
values, except in the case of sodium. This might bo oxj^oetod ii* 
osmotic pressure and eleotiuc conductivity are due to the same cause, 
since the O.P. must depend on the velocity as well as the mass of the 
molecule. 

I append the values of the relative affinities of the acids used, from 
Ostwald. 


HOI 

1-00 

HI 

0-97 

HNOs 

0-96 

HOIO3 

0-96 

H3SO1 

073 

HF 

0-016 

HAo 

0-004 

HPr 

0-003 

HjOx 

0-18 

H2T 

0-023 

H,Ci 

0-017 


He states that no base affinity tables have been constructc^d which 
have any value. 

It will be seen that foi* the inorganic acids a high vclalivc affinity 
is accompanied by a high O.P. of their salts, whilst in iho case of tho 
organic acids, the reverse holds, I think this must oomdnsivoly 
prove that thei*e is some other factor entering into the problem of 
solution besides simple dissociatiou into ions. 


YI. Avogadro^s Law applied to Salts in Solution. 

In comparing the results obtained, and looking at tho values of 
P/b- or i, it will he seen that it is always greater than unity oi* 
approximately eqnal to it. Its excess above unity tends, except for 
nearly saturated solutions, to increase with increasing dilution. (See 
remarks on I.) 

In the table in lY, the values of i vary much. For form. wi. 
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poi* litre the limits arc 1*13 to 2*02 for aimplo salts, and for form, 
wi. 1-17 to 2-34. 

Fn iho tahlo in V, the values of i do not diifi'r so mneh : 1*33 — 1*03 
for a’o form. wt. per litre, and l*d6 — 2*47 for 

This oonfims the fact that the osmotic pressnpes do not furnish 
any guide to the determination of the molecular weii>hts of inorganic 
salts in solution in water, at least for comparison with gaseous rnolo* 
enlar weights. It is possible that the results may he more consistent 
with organic than with metallic bases. 

In the case of the acids, the osmotic pressures of the solutions which 
eoutain -jV equivalent of potassium, or sodium pel* litre agree much 
better than the coiTesponding pi^oportion of the formula weight. 

The sulphates are more (consistent than the nitiatos, though they 
dissociate more easily ; the latter may be connected with the forma- 
tion of water compounds of the acid formed by dissociation, giving as 
result a basic salt in solution, mixed with dilute sulphuric acid. 

The limiting value of F, as found by Aivheiiius’ liypothe'^is into 
ions is as follows — 


For 

M'X' 

s 2 


M"X'i or M'jX" 

= 3 


fM"'X',()rJf',X'"\ 

1 orM'',X', I " 

=s4 

whoi*e 

M s= aaxj mctnl) 



X =s any acid radicle. 

These valu(‘a arc not exceeded in my observations, and it is only 
the fiix'ongcr acids and bases which approaidt this limit. On the 
other hand, for the organic acids, the stronger are loss dissociated. 

If dibsocintion into ions takes place, why do th<*y not gt*t through 
the film rather ilinii the water moleeulcs ? As a mailer of fact, the 
disHociatums whudi can hc' observed am those of ilwa salt into an acid 
and a basie portion, of whicli ilienvid part gets through, and destroys 
the film. This passage of the ions through tlio film should Ix' more 
distinctly uoticeablo in tlie case of the aeid salts, whoio, aerording to 
Kohlransch’fl numbers, the velocity of His 274; while that of K is 
only (>2. However we do not find the O.P. of these salts less than it 
ought to b(', from this (*ause, V, d. 

On the otlior hand, the value of i may bo conditioned by the 
amount of dissociation of tlio inoloculos of the salt, jirodiused by the 
action of the solvent, as described above. On this hj pothesis, the 
value of i at its limit represents the maximum amount of dissociation 
of each molocnlo of ihe solid in the state in which it exists in boluiion, 
produced by the action of the solvent, 

Thoi"o is no doubt that the values of /, obtained by any of the 
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various mebliods in use, agree witli one another, are fairly deOnito, 
and have a meaning, but I incline to the explanation that tUo action 
of the solvent is twofold, and may be expressed as — 

i. Combination of the molecules of the dissolved substance with 
the solvent to form complex molecules. 

ii. Separation of the complex molecules of the dissolved Mibstanoo, 
under the action of the solvent, into simpler molecules, not Tioccssaiily 
as small as the limiting gaseous molecule. 

In conclusion, I have great pleasure in thanking Professor J. J. 
Thomson for the use of the Cavendish Laboratory, Oambrklgo, whoi'e 
this research was conducted, and for his kind assistance, and a<lvico 
during the progress of the work. 


XLII . — Notes on the Azo-dm*%vatives of fi-Naphthylamine, 

By Eaphabl Meldoia, P.fl.S., and Frank HoaiiES. 

At the beginning of the present session we commenced an investiga- 
tion having for its object the extension of the i*osulis which had 
previously been arrived at respecting the constitution of the azo- 
derivatives of p-naphthol by one of the authors in conjunction with 
F. J. East (Tj'ans., 53, 1888, 460) and Gilbert T. Morgan (Trans., 66, 
1889, 114 and 603). The work was carried on till ouo of us (h\ II.) 
received an appointment necessitating removal from Lontlon, and 
although we cannot regard the present conimmiication as throwing 
any new light on the question of the constitution of the azo-deiMva- 
fives of j6-naphthylamine, we have been able to obtain a sullifitnii 
number of new derivatives of these compounds to warrant our sub- 
mitting adescription of them to the Society. The conclusion (o \vhi(*Ii 
the former researches on tho perfectly analogous oompoinids of 
/J-naphthol have led is that the atom of hydrogen, which in tlieso 
compounds is replaceable by alkyl and alkoyl radicles, is atljwdied to 
oxygen, and that the qninouoid formula of tlio azo-)£l-naphthol deriva- 
tives is accordingly rendered improbable. It has boon fluggested by 
one of ns (R. M.) that these last compounds contain the group 

N 

/\ 

N-O-H, 

*and analogy would therefore lead to a similar formula for tho com- 
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pounds derived from /tf-nnplilliylamiuo, viz., that the lattoi* contain the 
group 

ir 

jCkn,. 

Much evidence has been adduced in favour of the view that these 
compounds contain Jho NH* group, and is so well known that it need 
not be recapitulated here ; but that this evidence still appeals in- 
suflGLticnt to some chemists is showm by the fact that in a pa])or pub- 
lished last year by H. Goldschmidt and Q, Rosoll (Ber,, 23, 1800, 
487) the quinonoid formula is adopted by thc^se authoi*s both for the 
/3-Tiaphthol and jS-naphtbylamine avo-derivatives. It is for the pur- 
pose of obtainiiify farther evidence as to whether these lust comjiounds 
contain two hydrogen atoms attached to the same nitrogen atom that 
the present cxporimentH Jiave been ooinmenced. As in the previous 
part of the wox*k on the azo-p-nuphthol derivatives the most satis- 
fiictovy results wore obtained when tho ai'oumfie niicltuis linked by 
the azo-group to tho iiaplit halciio residue coutaiued a strongly acid 
radicle (NO,j), it was tliought desirable to b<*giii with tho analogous 
nitroazo-compounds of /J-naphthylaminc, tho more especially as the 
simpler henzeneazo-/J-naphth}h\.mhio Into already boon made tho sub- 
ject of numerous experimental investigations by Zincko and Lawson, 
Qoldbclimidt, &c. 


Oi Owthitrohenzmeaso-p^mplithylamine. 


Para- and ineta-iiiti*ol)onKoneazo-/5*naphfchylaiuiuo wore d«‘Heribed 
by one of ns many years ago (Trans., 1883, 43, 430; and 188ij, 46, 
IIC), In order io eomplete iho series of isonieridos, wo have now 
prepared tho iKomerie contpoutid troin <liazotised orthonitranilino and 
/3-nophthylamiiio. Tho ovLhouitmniHno was diazotised in tho usual 
way with fho eahmlatod <iuantity of sodium nitrite in hydroehlorio 
acid solution, and tho diazo-clilorldo poured into tho cold, dilute 
aqueous solution of /^-nai>hthyhm)ino hyilroohloridc. Tlio azo-com- 
pound *it once soparai<*s as a dull, lm)nzy powder, and after being 
collected and washed well with water, it was crystallised fnim alcolml 
aud finally from glacial ac^eiic acid until tho analysis showed that tho 
snbstauee was pure. The following resalts wore obtained; — 


L 0'1233 gram gave 0*2987 gram 00^ aud 0*0f)(>8 gram JI^O, 

IL ()-lf)19 „ „ 0*3004 „ „ 0*0720 „ „ 

III. 0*0091 „ „ 16 c.o. moist N at 0® and 757*8 mm. bar. 

IV. 0*1574 „ „ 25*8 c.o. moist JST at 11*6*^ and 752*0 min 

bai\ 


99 
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Oalculated for Eoiind. 

p T-r ^Ns*CflH 4 *NOa r -A- , ■ — 

• T# IT. III. IV. 


" - 'njoa 1." XX. xxi. XV. 

0 05*75 66*07 65*76 — — 

H 4*11 6*11 4*98 — — 

N 19*18 — — 19*3:] mi 


Tha pure snbstance forms lustrous, bronzy scales meltiniaf sliar])ly 
at 198®. It is soluble in alcohol and benzene* but more readily in 
boiling glacial acetic acid. All the solutions are oraiigo-red Strong 
sulphuric acid dissolTOS it with a deep indigo-blue coloni*, wliicli 
changes to red on dilution and then again to blue ns the substance is 
precipitated in a finely-divided form. 

One striking character of the compound is its close resoinblanco in 
general appeai*ance to the isomoxude from paranitraniline, tlies(‘ twr) 
modifications presenting a marked contrast in colour to the bn'llinnt 
orange needles of metanitrohenzeneazo ^-uaphthylamine. Unliko tli(j 
paraiiitro-compound, however, it does not appear to be reducible in 
alcoholic solution with ammonium sulphide. 

Action of Nitrous Acid in the presence of Acetic Acid . — Three grinns 
of tbe substance were dissolved in 110 c.c. of hot glacial acetic a<sid, 
and when tbe solution bad cooled to 70®, 1 mol. proportion of solitl 
sodium nitrite was added in small portions. The deep, reddish- 
orange solution became lighter, and was allowed to stand till quite 
cold. Ou diluting with water, a precipitate consisting of oi’ango 
needles sepai*ated; this proved to be orthonitrobenzeneazo-/3-naph- 
thol. Under the same condition^*, therefore, that the mefa- and 
paranitro- compound? form azonaphthyhacetates (Trans., 1H8S, 63, 
460), t the orthonifro-compound passes directly into the coircspoiiding * 
azo-jS-naphthol. The latter, prepared as desmubed, was purified by 
crystallising it several times from hot glacial acetic acid, mid was 
finally obtained in the form of bright, orange-rod needlos mol ting «t 
209—210® 

0*1196 gram gave 0*2866 gram CO 2 and 0*0427 gi»am 11^0. 

0 1348 „ 16 c.c. moist IST at 10® and 752*8 mm. bar. 

• The high results for the hydrogen are attribulablo to fclu» oxides of tiilrogoii, 
the fonnation of which was most difficult to avoid, and imposaibh lo prevent 
entirely. 

t I should like to take tbe present opportunity of correcting an error which 
appears in the title of a noce on this reaction, which was connimnicaloil to tho 
JBeruAte at the tiino of ita diaeovery. a?he note, written in Engli^li, horo the title 
Amido-gronp by the Aoeloxy-group [Mioinmg of courgo 
•0*0^,0J by means of the Diaso-reaetiou.” Tho translator rendcroil tliia “ Oebor 
den Ersate der Amidogruppe duroh die Acelylgmpjw nut Ilulfo der Diaxorowtion ” 
(5er., 1888, 21, 601). The contents of the note fortunalely convoy ihoir o wn refuta- 
tion of the title, but the inconsistency novinrtholobs requires clearing up,— -K. JM. 
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Calculated for 




Found. 

c 


0r)-35 

II 

an 

3-i)? 

N 

14-34 

14-05 


OHhonitrol)DT)zonea!zo-^rT)ia»l>^thol in only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, bull more readily in Ixiillng glacial acoiic acid. Like all 
the azo-dorivatives of y3-naphthol, it is devoid of phenolic cbaracters, 
being quite insoluble in hot aqueous caustic soda. It dissolves in 
liot alcoholic soda with a claret-red colour. Strong sulphuric acid 
dissolves it with a violet colour, which becomes orange on dilution 
with water, the unaltered compound being thereby precipitated. 

In oi-der to see whether the amido-group of the /3-naphthylaraino 
azo-compound could bo displaced by tbo aeetoxy-group at u lower 
temperature, a cold, t^atumted solution of the substance in glacial 
acetic acid was treated as before with the necessary quantity of sodium 
nitrite. After sttinding for some hours, the solution was diluted with 
water, when a deep-red oil gradually settled down. This oil did not 
solidify on standing, and it was tliereforo washed witli water and at 
once hydrolysed by boiling with alcoholic potash. The product, after 
being crystallised from glacial acetic acid, was identified as ortho- 
nitrobonzeneazo-)3-napbtbol (m. p. 209 — 210®), thus showing the rod 
oil to have been orthonitrobenzcnoa^o-/Sl-uaphthyl acetate. 


Acetyl Denvativeft of the 

As a proliniixiary stop towards the solutiotx of the problem whether 
there are in the oiihamidoazo-ootupouuds two replaceable hydrogen 
atoms attached to the same niti*ogon atom, it seemed advisable to 
prepare some of tlio derivatives containing a<ud radicles. It has 
already been poinletl out by liawson(//io\, 18^5,18,790) that bonzone-p 
azo-iS-naphthylainino forms an acetyl au<l a benzoyl derivattvo. We 
have prepared the acotiyl derivatives of the nitroazo-coxuponmh 
obtained from tbo throe nitmniliaos and /^-naphthylamino. There is 
a great tendency for the decomposition to proceed too far during 
acetylation, and care must bo taken to avoid too high a tonipot*aturo ; 
if this precaution is not observed, resinous products are formed. 
After several preliminary trials, the aootyl derivative ot pnranitro** 
benzeneazo-)3-naphthylamme was prtxpared in the following way :~ 
The substance was placed in a dry dask and sufilcienb acotio an^ 
hydride added just to cover it; the fiask was then heated in Ixoiling 
water for about If) minutes, the contents diluted with water, and the 
ci*udo acetyl derivative collected and washed. After several orystah 
VOL. LIX. 2 SI 
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lisations from glacial acetic aoid, the substanoe was obtained pure in 
the form of brick-red needles melting at 227 — 228®. 

0-1245 gram gave 0’2950 gram COa and 0*0517 gi-ain HaO. 

0*1384 „ 19*5 C.C. moist IST at 11® and 752*5 mm. bar. 


Calculated for 


* 

c H ^KsAir4-WOs 

Found. 

c 

64'67 

64-62 

H ... 

4-19 

4-61 

N 

16-76 

16-61 


This acefcyl derivative is very insoluble in alcohol, but j’cadily 
soluble in benzene, the solution being of an orange coloui*. Tt dis- 
solves in cold strong sulphuric acid with a reddish-violet colour, atid 
on diluting with water this passes into a yellow, the solnlion remain- 
ing clear for some time. 'Whether Ihis change indicates the forma- 
tion of a snlphonio acid or some deeper structural modifioation is a 
point requiring farther investigation. It was thought not hnprobn hit* 
that hy appropriate treatment the hydrogen atom of the ncoi.amido- 
group might he replaced hy the nitroso-group, hut we have not sne- 
ceeded in preparing anitroso-derivative. By the action of sodium nii ritt* 
on a cold solution of the substance in glacial acetic acid, the unaltoipd 


compound is simply “salted out” in a crystalline form. The acetyl 
derivative dissolves in cold, strong nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42) forming 
a red solution. On pouring the latter into a laa*go volume of (?ol<l 
water, a bulky and almost gelatinous orange precipitate slowly 
separates. The very different appeamneo of this precipitate, ns com- 
pared with the original compound, led us at first to the belief ilmt 
substitution had taken place, hut the proci]ntato gi'ndaally became 
red on standing, and the melting point and analysis of Iho pj^xlnet 
proved, that it was unchanged. The altemtion of colour may indi- 
cate simply a change from a colloidal to a crystalline state, or the 
decomposition by water of an unstable compound formed with the 
acid. Even fuming nitric acid appeal's to be without acjiion on ilm 
compound in the cold; by heating with an acid of ihis strength 
(1-6 8p.gr ) for an hour and ’then pouring the cold solution into 
j&tei% a reddish substance was obtained, which, when washed and 
dried, was e^mely insoluble in all the ordinary solvents, and could 
only he ohteined in a crystalline condition by dissolving in hot niti-o- 
benzene and precipitating by the gradual addition of alcohol. The 
substance wae thus obtained in the form of a microcrystallmo, red 
powder, which was collected, washed with alcohol, and dried. It had 

commenced to blacken and dooomposo 
about 236 . Analysis gave the result; — ^ 
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0-llC)4 gram g^ivo 17*8 o.c. moist N at 11® and 765 mm. bar. 

Tins agrees fairly well with the formula of a mouonitro-derivutivo. 

Calculated percentage of N == ]8*47; found 18'09, 

The acetyl derivative of motanitrobon55oneazo-/J-uaphtliylaTOino was 
prepai'cd in the same way as the foregoing. A portion of the crud(» 
product was crystallised from boiling glacial acetic acid, but as this 
timtment gave indications of decomposition, with the formation of 
rosin (probably owing to tho high temperature of the boiling acid) , 
this solvent was abandoned and tho remainder of the substance was 
purided by crystallisation from alcohol till a constant melting point 
indicated the parity of the preparation : — 

0*1568 gram gave 0*3736 gram CO 2 and 0*0613 gram H 2 O. 


0*1630 „ 23*1 C.C. moist 17 at 13® and 760*4 mm. bar. 

Oulculatod. Found. 

C 64*67 64*98 

H 4*19 4*34 

]Sr 16*76 16*74 


The pure suhstanoo forms bright omnge needles molting at 192®; 
it is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, moi*e readily in bonsst^ne. 
Strong sulphuric aedd dissolves it with a violet colour, which boconios 
yellow on dilution with water. 

Ortlxonitrobcnzencazo-/3-naphihylamino was acotylatod in a 
different way from the other compounds, namely, by heating tho 
glacial acetic acid solution just to the boiling point with tho tlu'o- 
rotical quantity of iusetio anhydride for about 15 minutes. On 
(‘ooling, the acetyl derivaiive separate's in tho fonn of dull orange 
needles. Tho compound was purified by successive erystiillisaiions 
alcohol, and ilicn formed orange-brown neodlos molting at 
154®:— 

0*1811 gram gave 0*4306 gram 00* and 0*0700 gr*im 11*0. 


0*1438 „ 20*3 c.c. moist Iff at 11® and 764*3 mm. bar. * * 

Oalculaiod* Found. 

0 64*67 64*82 

H 4*19 4*29 

Iff 16*76 16*93 


The snbstanco is very similar in properties to tho other acetyl 
derivatives, dissolving in strong sulphuric acid with a violot colour, 
which becomes orange-yellow on dilution with wator. 


2 K 2 
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Pseudazhriides from Nitroazo-derivatives of fi-Naplvthylamive, 

In 1885, Zincke made the interesting discovery (Her., 1885, 18, 3132) 
that the azo-derivatives of jS-naphthylamine lost two atoms of hydro- 
gen on oxidation, and were converted into colonrless compounds, whi<*li 
were regarded as related to Griess*s azimido-componnds (Her., 1882, 
15, 1878). According to this view they contain the gi-oup 



It has been since shown by several investigators (soo Phil. Mag., 
1887, 525 ; JToelting and Abt, Her., 1887, 20, 2999 ; Zincko and Law- 
son, AwwaZen, 240,110; Zincke and Arzberge^,^6^^^., 249, 350; Zhioko 
and Campbell, ibid., 265, 339) that the azimides of Grioss really 
belong to an isomeric series, and for the compounds produced by tlio 
oxidation of orthoamidoazo-compounds, Zincko has proposod the 
name of “ pseudazimides,*' the latter containing the group of nitrogen 
atoms above foi'mulated, whilst the azimides of Grioss contain thc^ 
asymmetric group 



In order to prepare the pseudazimides from the azo-jd-naphthyl- 
amine derivatives forming the subject of the present communication, 
Zincke’s method of oxidation was resorted to. I^ive grams of para- 
nitrobenzeneazo-yS-naphthylamine were dissolved in 400 c.c. of hot 
glacial acetic acid, and a strong aqueous solution of chromic acid was 
added in small portions till the colour of the solution had disappeared. 
The contents of the flask were cooled whenever the evolution of 
nitrogen indicated that the temperature was getting too high. In a 
properly conducted experiment, there should be no escape of nitrogen. 
When a sufficient quantity of chxx>mic acid has been added, the deep 
oi-ange-red of the original solution changes to a light greenish-yellow, 
and on diluting with water and allowing to stand for a day, tlio (srudt* 
product separates as a light ochreous powder. The latter was col- 
lected, washed with water, dried, and purified by crystallisation, firat 
fi'om glacial acetic acid and then from toluene. The crude substance 
is very impure, and requires several crystallisations before the melting 
point is constant. The yield is not very good, as resinous bye- 
prodnets are formed during the oxidation. Analysis of the purified 
substance gave the results : — 

I. 0T851 gram gave 0*4499 gram CO* and 0*0601 gram H,0. 
n. 0-1321 • „ 0-3198 „ „ 0-0425 

III. 0*093! „ 15*6 c.c. moist N at 14-6® and 741 mm, bar. 

3 V • 0*1233 ,, 20*5 c.c. moist BT at 13® and 758*7 mm« bax*. 
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Thofie nxunliers agi'ce with those miuiml by the formula of tliu 
N 

2)seudassimido, CiolTe<jlj.>N*CoIli*NO»(j)). 


Found. 

Calculated for / — ■ — 


*• JLv* 

C 66-21 66*29 66*03 — — 

H 3*45 3*61 3-67 — — 

IT 19*34 — — 19*14 19*59 


The pure compound forms flat, transpai’ent, whitish needles melting 
at 23r>®, and softening a few degi*ees lower. Xt is quite devoid of 
basic px*opertic6, and is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, 
and toluene. On i-eduction, it appeai*s to give rise to a non-basic, 
insoluble compound which has not yet been investigated. 

The corresponding pscudazunide from metauitrobenzeneazo-/^* 
naphthylamine was prepai*cd in precisely the same way as the fore- 
going compound. After crystallisation from acetic acid and toluene 
alteimately, it forms opaque, wliitish needles melting at 223 — 224**, 

0*2145 gram gave 0*5199 ga*am CO3 and 0*0694 gram HiO. 


0*0958 „ 15*7 c.o. moist N at 14® and 771*4 mm. bar. 

Calculated. Found, 

C 66-21 66*10 

H -3-46 3-59 

IT 19-84 19-49 


The yield is somewhat bettor than in the case of the isomeric 
parauitro-compound, and the substance is more soluble in tlio ordinal y 
solvents used for its puriiicatiou. Wo have not as yet boon onablvd 
to obtain a basic derivative from it by roduction. 

Orthouiti'obonzeneazo-/^-naphthyianune, oxi oxidation with chromic 
acid, also gives a psoudaziuiide, but the yield is small, and so mu(*ii 
resinous impurity is produced that we have not further invosUgated 
tliis x^saction. 


Aetion of Nitric Acid on Azo-fi-napMJtyUmino Dei'imUv6$* 

We have commenced a preliminary stxxdy of the action of nitxno 
acid on the above-named compounds, but have not yet obtained atiy 
information concerning the nature of the products, as the lattcx* arc 
apparently uncrystallisable, and are all more or less explosive. Some 
definite change takes place, however, under the influence of this 
reagent, and the iuvostigaiion will be resumod. The results tlms fin- 
obtained are as follows 
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PaTanitrobenzeneazo-jS-iiaplitliylamme was added in small portioas 
to well-cooled fuming nitric acid (1*5 sp. gi*.). The substance 
dissolves at once without evolution of gas, and with the formation of 
an orange solution. The latter was allowed to stand in the cold for 
some hours, and was then poured into a largo volume of cold watt^r, 
when an orange, fiocculent substance was thrown out. The latter 
was collected, washed with water, then with alcohol, iu which it is 
but very slightly soluble, and finally allowed to dry in the air. It 
could not he crystallised from any solvent. A spocimou was puiified 
by dissolving in nitrobenzene and precipitating by alcohol. An 
amorphous, orange powder was thus obtained, which, when collected, 
w'ashed with alcohol, and dried in the air, gave the following 
results : — 

0-1918 gram gave 29-5 c.c. moist N" at 11° 0. and 770-8 mm. bar. 

= 18-58 per cent. W. 

0*1084 gram gave 16*6 c.c* moist N at 10*5° C. and 770*5 mm. bar. 

=: 18*53 per cent. N". 

These numbers do not agree with the formula of a mononitro- 
derivative (requii-iug 20*77 per cent. ]N), but rather with that of the 
unaltered compound (requiring 19*18 per cent, N). The substaticc 
begins to shrink at 90°, and at 109° decomposition begins to sot in. 
If heated suddenly to this tempei-ature, it d^agrates. 

Benzeneazo-^-naphthylamine is acted upon by fuming niti*ic acid iu 
like manner to the foregoing. The product is very similar in appear- 
ance and properties, and is also explosive (decomposing point about 
115°). The percentage of nitrogen in the crude substance agrt*cs also 
more closely with that in the unaltered compound than with a nitL*o- 
derivative (calculated for unaltered compound, N = 17 j)er cent.; for 
mononitro-derivative, 19*2 ; found 16*74 and 17*62). Although these 
nitrated products have not yet been obtained in a state of purity, 
they seem snflB.ciently definite to wan^ant an oxtensiou of the work in 
this direction, and an examination of their products of induction may 
perhaps throw some light on their nature. 


Actum of AUeJiydes on the Ajso-deriuatives of ft-NixphthyUmm^ 


If /5.naphthylamine is acted upon by an aldehyde so as to obtain 
the condensation product of the general formula 0,oH7N’:CH*X, the 
latter readUy combines with diazotised aniline, nitrauaines, Ac., to 
form scarlet, resinous azo-compounds of the type 


P ■nr — ^*'Sr 
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These readilj pass iuto the conesponding trioziiies, 


N— N‘Y 


on heating with acid (Moldola, Tmus,, 67, 1890, 828), If, instead o£ 
starting with the oomlonsation product of )S?-naplitbylaiaino and the 
aldehyde, the azo-derivatiye of ^-naphthylamiiio is first prepared, and 
then the latter heated with tho aldohyde, tho triazine is at once 
formed. This method was discovered independently by one of the 
authors, and by Goldschmidt and Rosell (Ucr,^ 23, 1890, 505), and 
many of the triazines have been prepared in this way, and will foinii 
the subject of a future communication. In tho present state of tlie 
work, the most important point appears to bo the bearing of tho 
reaction on the question of tho constitution of tho orthaniidoazo- 
compounds. The invobtigators named i*epresent tho action of bonz- 
aldehyde on benzcnoazo-/)-naphthylammo by tlie e(][uatioii 


N- 


Oeir^-CHO = ir,0 + 


-OII-CeHs 

B’-CeJU 


They give tho alternative formula OioHc<5 

JuT-^JN 'Oslils 

triazine. The same triazine can, however, bo prepared from the 

azo-compound, (Trans., 67, 1890, 328), and as 

the benzylidone-/9-naphiliylamino which is used as tho sfcai'ting point 
iu this process, is unquestionably dexnved from a compound containing 
tho NJIa group (^-naphthylamiiio), it seems moi'C imfeonablo to 
conclude that benzoneazo-^^-naphthylamine also contains tho NII^ 
gi^oup. Jt is impossible to wrii(» the formula of this azo-l)ouzyJulen«» 
compound os a hydrazono, and it is not (»ssontial lor tho explanation 
of the formation of tho Iriuzine that the azo-compound should be 
formulated on Ihis quiuouoid typo. The (h^iails of tho mode of 
pi^eparation, and tlio pn>perties of tho Lriaziucs W'hloh have boon 
investigated, will bo given subsequently. 


Tho action of halogens on tho azo-denvatives of ^-naphihyiamino 
is worthy of further attention, and experiments iu ihis direction have 
boon eommeucod. Lawson has studied tho action of bromine on 
bonzenoazo-/^-naphthylamino (Z/er., 1886, 18 , 2424), but this compound 
undergoes complete decomposition under tho infiiietiec of this reagent, 
the products being dibromo-^-naphthylamiue (m. p. 121 ^)'i^ and 

* In 1880 T eoinmoncod an investigation of this ooini)ound iu <^n3unrtion with 
one of iny students, Mr. E. JC. Evans, who luid to abandon tho work bolero iU 
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bromiBated phenol. The nitroazo-derivatives of )3-naphtlijlamine 
appear to he more stable nnder the inflnenco of halogens. 

The experiments recorded in the present coramnnication do iiof, 
as we have already stated, furnish any conclusive proof as to the 
presence or absence of the NH 2 group in these orthoazo-compounds. 
One of the most forcible arguments that has been adduced in favour 
of the view that these compounds do not contain this gi*oap is tho 
readiness with which they can be oxidised to pseudazimidos. It 
may be urged that it is extremely improbable that NHa should lose 
two atoms of hydrogen on oxidation, as in most, if not all, instaxic<*s 
where such loss of hydrogen occurs the two atoms of hydrogen eomo 
from different atoms of the element with which the hydrogen is com* 
bined. The formnlm 

are thus regarded by many chemists as being more in hannony with 
the properties of these compounds. It is, howevei*, most pi-obahlo 
that the process of oxidation does not consist simply in the removal 
of two atoms of hydrogen, but that water takes part in the reaction, 
as in so many other cases of oxidation, such as the formation of 
acids from aldehydes, of quinones from amines, paradiamiuos, par- 
amidophenols, <&c. It is possible to construct numerous formulm 
representing the formation of the pseudazimide by the joint aotion of 
oxygen and water, even on the old view of the constitution of tlie 
orthomidoazo-compounds. From the view that these compounds 
contain one atom of quinquevalent nitrogen, the oxidation may bo 
represented by the scheme 



eompleHon. As the research was left too incomplete for publication, the results 
have not been made known. Claus and Philipson Iwvo, however, recently gone 
over the same ground (J, pr. CAwa. [2], 43, 47), and have arrived at the same 
results, although we diffw slightly in some of our molting imints. Tlic clibromo- 
naphthalene (1:30 obtained by us from I^awson's dibromonaphthyluiuino, m.c. 
321® (obtained bybrominating benzeueazo-/5-naphthyl imine in uce!i« acid solution)* 
““f* diaao-^tion with absolute alcohol, after imriflnstm hr 
dist^taon wjstal^tion from alcohol, fonneJ white (not pale vdlow) jicodles 
UMltmg ^ (C. and P. pra 61"). Tho tribiomotuiphtlialoiia obtained hr n», 
after orystalliaation from glacial acetic amd, formed small, white needles melting at 
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S. Bay Icy and Martin 0. Forster for the valuable aid which they have 
Hindered during the courbo of this invobtigatiou. 

Fimbury Technical College. 


XLTII. — On some New Addition Compounds of ‘‘ ITiiocarhamidc ” which 
afford Evidence of Us Constiinlion, 

By J. Embeson RKYNOFiDS, M.D., P.R.S., Professor of Obeimstry, 
University of Dublin. 

In the course of Pai’t IV of a series of papers on “ Silicon Com- 
pounds and their Derivatives ” (Trans., 1888, 63, 857), I gave some 
uecount of a beautiful, white, crystalline buhstuneo which was one of 
the most abundant products of the at‘tion of othylic alcohol on iluj 
compound (H 4 N 2 CS)t,SiBr 4 , described in a pravious comnmnicatioii 
(Titans., 1887, 61, 202), The product referred to was sliown to con- 
sist of the elements of 4 mols. of thiocarbainido and 1 mol. of am- 
monium bromide, whilst its synthesis was effected very simply by 
heating together the two substancos in the above proportions and in 
presence of absolute alcohol. 

It was also pointed out that other halogen compounds of ammon- 
ium and of some of its derivatives could be made to unite ivith thio- 
carbaniido, and afford substaucos similar to totrathioearbamid- 
ammonium bromide. But the members of this group of compounds 
— other than the first—- wore only montiotied iiusideuially, as they 
had not him examined in detail at the time of publication of the 
paper in which tho products of the decornpositiou of the silicon 
compound were do.'imbod. When closely siudio<l, howevci*, they 
j)rovod to be of nioro interest than 1 had supposed, for it soon beeanio 
evident that they do not all conform io a single typo, but exhibit 
Higiiificunt variations in composition which is connected with tho 
peculiar cotistltuiion of thiocai*bamido. 

In tlxe following account of these compounds, 1 shall first desoribo 
tlicir preparation and properties, then give a Hiiiumary of these facts, 
aind conclude with some considerations suggested by the evi<lonco. 

(0. and P. giro 118°). Tlie dibremonaplLthylaniine gave ou oxidation with 
dilute nitrie arid tho bronio]>hthalic acid (ui. p. IGtf*), that ih, ('all4Br(C00H)j| •* 
I : S : 4. Tlie productB of oxidation of tbo dibromonaplitluilono wore not cxaniinod 
by UH. Tlie most notowortby character of this dibrotiionaplitbalouo is the rcadi- 
itciss with Mhicli it x>a 86 ett over in a current of etcuni,- B. M.. 
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In the descriptive part, I have given some further details relating 
to the ammonium bromide compound, as an interesting practical ap- 
plication of the substance has recently been made by Colonel Water- 
house to the production of direct photographs. Hoefleeiive 

ib this agent in seeming the reversal of the photogi*a])hic ininge on 
gelatino-bromide dims, that the pi’esence of loss than iJoth oi a 
gimn per ounce in “ eikonogeu ” developer caubes tho negative image 
that first appears to change into a rich-coloured positive. 


DESCfiiPTivi Part. 

A. Oompownds of Thiocarhamide with Ammonium Haioul 8alh. 

It has been already mentioned that the well-clefiucd, cryhlallim* 
solid (H 4 N^ 20 S) 4 NH 4 Br was obtained, in the fiist instance, by tlu‘ 
action of ethylic alcohol on the compound which results fi’oni llu' 
union of silicon tetrabromide with 8 raols. of thiocarbainido ; a«<l 
that the same substance was subsequently prepared by tho din^c^ 
action of ammonium bromide on thiocarbamide. Tho latter or 
synthetic method is the only one with which I am now concerned ; it 
afforded the best result when conducted in the following maxiner - 

10 grams of ammonium bromide were dissolved in the smalicbi 
quantity of hot alcohol required for its solution, aud this liquid was 
added to a boiling and nearly saturated alcoholic solution containing 
30 4 grams (4 mols.) of thiocarbamide. The mixture was boiled for 
five minutes, and then allowed to cool in the containing flask. The* 
contents soon began to deposit warty aggregations of i*u<liiitiiig 
crystals which attached themselves to the bottom and sides of ilu* 
vessel, and, when quite cold, the whole foimed a nearly solid and 
beautiful, white, crystalline mass of chmacteristic appt^araiico. When 
drained, pressed, and recrystallised fi*om alcohol, it is obtained in « 
perfectly pure state In this condition it was analysed, with tin* 
results already stated (loc. eft ). 

Tetratbiocarbamidammonium bi*omido melts at — 174**, but 
begins to decompose at 178 — 180% It is easily boliible in boiling 
absolute alcohol, but is so much less soluble in the cold liquid, that 
the hot saturated solution becomes nearly solid at ordinary tompeni- 
tares. More dilate solutions, when slowly cooled, deposit tho com- 
pound in large and beautiful stellate groups of crystals which often 
resemble sea anemones in appearance. It is almost insoluble in 
ether, chloroform, and benzene, but is rather easily soluble in water. 
When pore, its aqueous solution can be boiled violently for half an 
hour without undergoing sensible decomposition ; but if impure in 
the first instance, pai*tial decomposition oceux's. It is easily broken 
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up by boiling with dilute acids and alkalis, and is readily dcsulpliui*- 
ised by alkaline lead tartrate. 

Having detemiinod the eoim^sition and pnndpal proporiiea of the 
tetratliio(*arbnmido compound, it romahiod to bo seen whet her am- 
monium bromide could combine with 1, 2, or 3 inols. of thiocarbamide 
in profeenco of alcohol. To test this point, throe separate exporimenis 
were made, in each of which 1 molecular proportion of ammonium 
bromide was heated in alcoholic solution with 1, 2, and 3 mols. re- 
spectively of thiocarbamide nnder precisely the same conditions as 
those which snfi&ee for the production of the tetrathiocarbamide com- 
pound. In each case a quantity of the totrathiocarbaxnidammonium 
bromide was obtained proportional to the amide added, and the excess 
of ammonium bromide separated whou the mothei* liquors woi'O con- 
centrated. No traces were observed of any but the totra-cora pound, 
under the above-mentioned conditions, or under any other hitherto 
tried. 

It therefore appears that ammonium bromide and thiocarbaiiuido do 
not combine in any other propoi*tion tlian that pf 1 mol. of the 
former to 4 mols. of the aimide. 

A compound of ammonium iodide with thioGathamide was obtained 
in tlie same way as the bramidc ; that is to say, 3'G grams of am- 
monium iodide and 7*0 grams of thiocai^barnido (1:4 mols.) were 
dissolved in separate quantities of hot alcohol; the solutions woie 
then mixed, and the mixture boiled. Combination took placo as in 
the case of the biHimide, and a similar felted mass of otystals 
separated on cooling. The product was washed with cold alcohol, 
twice recr^stallised from the same solvent, and di*ied. 

The melting point of the pura compound is 18(r, but the substance 
begins to decompose at about 190^» 

I. 0*27 gram gave 0 S45 llaMOi. 

II. 0‘2475 gram gave 0*131 Agl. 

The formula (lUNaOH)!!!!!*! rcquiivs 


Theory, 7<'ouu((. 

S « • * 28*50 per cent. 28*74 per coni. 

I 28*28 „ 28*60 „ 


There is, thoroforo, no doubt that tho compound formed by am- 
monium iodido is similar in composition, as well as in general 
eharaotora, to that afforded by ammonium bromide with tluocarb- 
amidc. 

An ammonium chloride compound with thiocarhemiAe was proparad 
as follows :“•! gram of pure ammonium chloride was dissolved in tho 
least possible quantity of boiling 85 per cent, alcohol, and was added 
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to a solution, also boiling, of 6 gi*ams (or rather more than 4 mols.) 
of thiocarbamide in alcohol. Combination took place, and a foltoci, 
crystalline mass separated on cooling, closely resembling tho bromide 
of ammonium compound. The substance was reciystallisod from 
boiling alcohol, washed well with cold spirit, and di‘ied. Its inoltmg 
point was 154®. 

A sensible excess of thiocarbamide was used in this propamtioii, 
and the crystalline product seems to bare the power of canying 
down with it and retaining persistently some of the free amide, and 
as repeated crystallisation from even moderately sti*ong alcohol tends 
to decompose it, in the following snlphur and chlorine determinations 
the former is high and the halogen proportionately low. 

I. 0‘3535 gram gave 0*944? BaSOi* 

II. 0*256 „ 0*0945 AgCl. 

The foimula (H 4 ^J'i 0 S) 4 !NrH 401 requires ; — 

Theory. Pound. 

S 36*80 per cent. 36*74 per cent. 

Cl 9*93 „ 9*12 

The results indicate that the product obtained is the tetrathio- 
carbamidammonium chloride analogous to the bromide and iodide. 
It may be added that only tetrathiocarhamide compounds wore pro- 
duced in the cases of the iodide and chloride, as well as in that of tho 
bromide. 


B. Substituted Thiocarhamides and Ammomwat Bromide. 

Experiments were next made with substituted thiocarbamides, in 
order to ascertain whether they can form compounds with ammonium 
bromide similar to those obtained with the unsubstituted amide. 

The mode of operating was the same as in tho cases already de- 
scribed, in which definite compounds were produced, and each of the 
following mono- and di-snbstitntod thiocarbamides was treated with 
ammonium bromide. 


CSN^Hs-CHs 

CSN^Hj-CaHs 

CSK^Ha-C^Hs 

CSN^Hs-CeH* 

CSNaHa(0«Hfi)* 

CSN*Ha(C.H5)‘OOCH8. 

In no instance was any evidence of combination obtained, even 
under the most favourable conditions, the unchanged thiocarbamides 
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ciystallising out Pi^om tho solutions along with tho ammonium 
bromide used in these experiments. 

Considering tho number of substituted thiooarbnmidcs oxnnnnod, 
aiul the variety of radicles present, it is clear that the substitution of 
oven one atom of hydrogen by an alkylic or allied group dcstroycnl 
the power of tho compound to combine with ammonium bromide 
But it is to be noted that all the thiocarbamides used in the exper* 
ments were prepared by similar motbods, and were doubtless of 
similar constitution. 

C. Compomds of Tetretliylammonmm Iodide and Brovnide with 
Thiocarbamide^ 

The last group of oxperimonts having proved that the introduction 
of a single alcoholic radicle into thiocarlwimide wholly pi'evented the 
combination of tho product with ammonium bromide, the next st(»p 
wjis obviously to ascertain whether the presouco of similar radicles 
in the bromide destroys its ])owor of uniting with unclmngcd thio- 
carbamido. Hence a sei'ios of experiments wore, miido with the 
alkylammonium bromides and iodides, the ethylic compounds being 
those chiefly employed. I shall first desenbo the results obiainod 
with the tetrcthylammonium salts, the iodide being that first used. 

Five gmms of pure tetrothylanmionium iodide wore dissolved in aleo- 
hoi and added to an alcoholic solution of 6 grama (1 ; 4 mols.) of thio- 
carbamide. Tho mixture was boilwl for rather more than an hour. 
When cold, no crystals were deposited, though the solution was 
strong; it was therefore distilled down suflfioiently and allowed to 
cool, when a mixed crystallisation was obtained, consisting of fm* 
thiocarbamido with fine, prismatic crystals of a compound of tho 
iodide with thiocarbaxuide, which contained more iodine than is 
required even, for a compound of only a mols. of the amide wiih 1 of 
1 ho iodide, but no tnice of any tetrathiocarbamide compound could 
bo detected, nor was any obtained after furtlier attempts at combina- 
tion. As the evidence pointed to the production of a dithiocarbamido 
compound at most, a further calculated quantity of tt'trothylammo- 
nium iodido was addod, so as to secui'o tho proper proportions in 
solution. On orystalHsatiou after fuiHiher heating, a imo crop of 
largo, needle-liko crystals separated unmixed with free ihiooarbamidc. 
But the appearance of the ciystals and their manner of sopainting 
from solution prt'sonted no similarity whatever to tho (xnnpounds of 
thiooarbamide with simple ammonium salts. Tho now substance was 
recrystallised from alcohol and carefully dried for analysis. 

The melting point of the pure compomid is 

0*553 gram gave 0*644 BaS 04 . 

0 3455 .. 0 1974 Arf. 
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Tlie formula requires 


Theory. Found. 

I 31*0 per cent. 30 86 per cent. 

s!!!.! 15*6 „ 16 00 


There is, therefore, no doubt that a well-defined dithiocavbnmido 
compound (and possibly a 1 : 1 also) is formed with totrothylamrao- 
TiTiiTn iodide, but no higher product was obtained, even in presenco of 
a considerable excess of thiocarbamide. 

Similar results to the foregoing were afforded by totroihylammo- 
nium bromide; the single compound obtained separated in fine, 
rectangular prisms, which were sufficiently purified by one crystiil- 
lisation. 

The pure compound molted at 169 — ^160®. 

0 2846 gram gave 0*1486 AgBr. 


0*3218 „ 0*399 BaS04. 

The formula (H4W2CS)2(02H5)4]SrBr requires 

Theory. Found, 

Br 22*09 per cent. 22*22 per cent. 

S 1?*67 „ 17*04 „ 


The solution from which this compound had sepamtod was mixed 
with excess of thiocarbamide and heated for half an hour to boiling, 
but no traces of any tetrathiocarbamide compound was obtained in 
successive crystallisations from the liquid. The chloride seems to act 
in the same way. 

Thiocarbamide, therefore, combines with the haloid salts of 
ammonium and tetrethylammonium, but affords two perfectly distinct 
classes of compounds, differing alike in characters and in comjiosition. 

D. Oompoimds of TfdocarhaTmde withpaHiaUy $tibditnied AlkyU 
emmomum Balts, 

The strongly contrasted results afforded by ammonium and by 
tetrethylammonium salts invested with much interest the examina* 
tion of any compounds that could be formed by the union of thio* 
carbamide with partially substituted alkylammonium salts. 

The products first obtained by the union of thiocarbamide with 
primary, secondary, and tertiary ammonium salts appeared to ro^ 
semble those prepared with the simple ammoniacal haloid salts as 
described in A, that is to say, they seemed to be compounds of the 
tetrathiocarbamidammonium type. But the analytical daia obtained 
with those products were not satisfactory ; hence, as soon as time 
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pormitled, the work was repeated very carefully, with the resulis 
stated below. 

The alkylammonium salts used at first were purchased, but t.hos(‘ 
subsequently employed were pi*epared in ray laboratory by the dir(‘ot 
action of the required acid on the pure amino, so that ordinary um- 
moniacal salts wore excluded. T shall first describe the results 
obtained with the diethyl compound; the chief interest attaches to it. 
as being intermediate between ammonium bromide on the one hand 
and tetralkylic bromide on the other. 

A compound of dietUylammoninm bromide with tliwcarbamide was 
formed when 3'8 grams of the bromide in absolute alcohol was boiled 
with a similar solution of 7’G grams of thiocarbamido. On cooling, a 
crop of crystals was obtained which was evidently a mixture of tliio- 
carbamide and a new compound, and contained only 12*08 per cent, 
of Br, but 31*r>3 per cent, of S ; whilst its melting point was not sharp, 
liquefaction commenced al 135®, and was not complete under 145®. 

The mother liquor, when concentrated, afForded groups of fine, thin 
prisms, resembling somowhat the amuunuum bromide compound in 
lbs mode of separation. These crystals wore drained, slightly washcul 
with absolute alcohol, and jncrysialHsed from the same solvent. 

The molting point of this compound was sharp between 133® and 1 34®. 
Borne months afterwards this jiropjiration was reorystallised atid was 
found to have the same molting point. It was observed that crystals 
began to fonn in ilie liquid at 174®. 

A. complete analysis was made with the following results : — 

I. 0*3575 gram gave 0*2075 HjO and 0*2891 CO*. 

IT. 0*181 „ 39*3 C.O. of N at 14® and 755 mm. 

111.0*228 „ 0*427 BaSO*. 

rV. 0*272 „ * 0*131 AgBr, 

Tho formula (lIiNaOS)aff»(Oan03NBr rcquix*es;— 



'Hiotiry. 

h''ouud. 

0 

, , * 21*99 per cent. 

22*06 per cent. 

H 

C-28 „ 

6-44 „ 

N 

. . . 25-65 

25-23 „ 

S 

. . . 25-14 

25-74 „ 

Br • « * . 

. . . 20-S»4 „ 

100-00 

20-49 „ 


It is to be noted that this compound is very sensitive to tho action 
of water; anhydrous alcohol must bo used in its preparation, and if 
that used for recrystallisation be much hydrated, a tnixod product is 
obtainod which contains free amide and, possibly, a dithiocarbamide 
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compound. Hence great care is required both in the preparation and 
purification of the trithiocarbamidediefchyhimmonium })roniido. ^ 

I have not succeeded in proparing a tctrathiocarbaniidc'diothyl- 
ammonium bromide ; if it exists in solution, it is certainly dccoin- 
posed when crystallisation takes place even { 1*001 anhydrous aI(*ohol. 
At the time my former paper was wn’tten {he. cit.), only a rapidly 
crystallised product, from a concentrated solution, had been obtained, 
and the bromine in that product was found to be near to the pcu*. 
centage required for a tetra-compound, but I am not satisfied that 
the material then obtained was homogeneous. 

Diethylammonium chloride also unites with tliiocarbaniido and 
affords a silky mass, which, however, always contains some froo thio- 
carbamide. The best product molted about 13G®, but not sharply ; 
and, like the bromide, when heated to 175®, crystals began to form in 
the molten substance and increased in amount until the whole becaint* 
nearly solid at 180®. 

This somewhat impure material afforded 10'14 per cent, of 01 and 
29 90 per cent of S. 

A trithiocarbamide compound requires 10*51 per cent, of 01 and 
29*95 per cent, of S, while one containing 4 mols. of tliiocarbamidc 
requires 8*6 per cent, of 01 and 31 per cent, of S. The latter is, 
therefore, excluded; hence the crystalline suhstanco examined con** 
tains a sensible proportion of free amide adherent to the chloride of 
trithiocarbamidediethylammonium, analogous to the bromide ali*eady 
described. 

THethylammonhm, Bromide Oompounds with lldocarhamide . — The 
earliest small experiment made with the salt and amide seemed to in- 
dicate that a tetrathiocarbamide compound was fotmed, but when the 
work was repeated on a larger scale, and the product slowly bcparuted 
from alcoholic solution, it was not found possible to obtain a definite 
compound with 4 mols. of thiocaa'bamido under the usual conditions 
of the series of experiments. In all cases free amino separated along 
with any substance produced. 

The proportion of bromide was then increased so that tlio solution 
contained 1 mol. to 3 of tbiocarbamide, using 14 grams of the latit»r, 
and the materials were heated with absolute alcohol to tho boiling 
point of the latter for three hours. When the liquid was allowed to 
cool, groups of silky crystals separated, which closely resembled tlK» 
ammonium bromide compound. Those were quickly drained off, 
washed witk cold alcohol, pressed, and dried. The mother liquor, on 
standing over night, gave some more needles and a small orop of 
tbiocarbamide crystals. 

Although microscopic examination of the silky crystals showed that 
they were all of the same kind, and the ratio of bromine to sulphur 
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in fliem proved to be 1 : 2*58 or, approximately, 2 : 5, slow rc'CMysial- 
liflatiou failed to ^ivo tlio original substance, hut, instead, two distinct 
forms wore obtained — one portion consisting of groups of intlier long 
prisms, resembling nitre in appenwnice, and tlie other of soinewlmt 
large, modified rhomboids; the latter wore in sumlh'r proportion and 
separated out more slowly, along with some more thioearl)amidc. 

The uitre-liko crystals were separated as far as possible by picking 
and concentration of the liquids ; they were rodissolvod in as small a 
quantity of strong alcohol as possible (as a large propoition of hot 
alcohol seemed to partly decompose the compound), and the crystals 
w'ci'c again obtained, but in groups of smaller needles. These, 
indicated by below, were analysed with tlio following results : — 

0*2490 gram gave 0*4118 gram BaSO*. 

0*2222 „ 0*1081 „ AgBr. 

When iigaiu (‘rystallisod from alcohol, a purer specimen of shoiHLei* 
crystals, marked i/, was obtained; but even when absoliito alcohol 
used, some thiocarbamido separated from the mother liquor; 
gnulual decomposition was found to folhiw further attempts at com- 
plete purification. The cryhials were analysed as under: — 

0 25 gi'ani gave 0*4247 BaSO^. 

0 2798,, „ 0*120 AgBr. 

t 

The two sots of ciystals represent the compound 
(H,NaOS)a(OuH8)J[NBr 
ill somewhat different states of purity, thus : — 


Theory. J (‘pystalt*. R ervutalH. 

S 23*41 p. c. 22*7 p. c. 23*28 p. c. 

Br 19*51 „ 20*7 „ 19*1(3 „ 


The rliomboidal (Tysials which separated in small quantity along 
with the above, when washeil with alcoliol and rocrystallisod, were 
obtained in short prisms, and consist of tlio eompoimd 

(ir*N,CS)i((bH03llNBr. 

()'1532 gram gave 0*089 gnim AgBr = 21*72 per cent. Br. 

Theory for the above compound requires 23 91 per cent, of Br. 

The mother liquor ultimately afforded a few fine, large prisms 
mixed with crystals of Iho other types, which were richer Btill in 
Imnnine, but the t[uantity of the mafeinal obtained was too small io 
admit of satisfactory purification for analysis. 

Methyl- awl JSfhylaninimdma Salk awl TA/eearJftmw/is.- -The genera^ 
results of the oxperimeuts in this direction were uuexpoeted, as it 
vet., hu. 2 V 
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Tvas foxnad that methylammoniam salts comhine with thiocarbamide, 
but those of ethylammonium do mt uTider any conditions yet 
realised. I shall fet describe the experiments which led to the de- 
finite combination. 

3 grams of pare methylammoninra bromide were dissolved in the 
smallest possible qnantity of strong alcohol, and added to a boiling alco- 
holic solntion of 7’8 grams of thiocarbamide. Combination took place 
on continued heating, and the solntion when cooled became nearly 
solid, owing to the separation of a felted crystalline mass very similar 
in appearance to that afforded by ammoninm bromide and the amide 
niider similar conditions. This product was pressed, washed, and 
recrystallised, and when so purified was found to melt sharply at 
138°, or 35° lower than the melting point of the ammonium bromide 
compound (173—174°). 

On analysis, it afforded the following results 

0*427 gram gave 0-1915 AgBr. 

0-3897 „ „ 0-8642 BaSOi- 

The compound is therefore (H4N^8GS)4(0H3)H3NBr, which requires 


Tbeoiy. Eoimd. 

S 30-76 per cent. 30*48 per cent. 

Br 19-23 „ 19-08 


Methylammoninm chloiidc gave a similar compound with thio- 
carhamide, but it was not examined in detail. 

Experiments with etbylammonium salts led to negative results so 
far as direct union witb thiocarbamide is concerned. Ethylamine 
from various sources was used in the preparation of the salts, and the 
conditions were varied to a much greater extent than in the previous 
experiments, but without effect. 

As long continued beating to the boiling point of absolute alcohol 
under atmospheric pressure did not determine comlunation, 2*5 giums 
of the pure bromide and 6 grams of thiocarbamide were sealed up 
in a tube witb sufBlcient alcohol to dissolve the whole at 70". The 
tube and its contents were then heated at 110° for two hours, but on 
cooling no evidence of combination was obtained. The beating 
was repeated for three hours, but the temperature was maintained ^ 
about 1.^5 . On cooling, the contents of the tube now became nearly 
solid, and the mass wsembled the ammonium bromide compound in 
appearance. When the solid contents were twice reciystallised from 
alcohol, the product was found to contain bromine and sulphur, and 
it melted at 175 1/6 , or very slightly higher than the ammonium 
bromide compound which it so closely resembled in appearance, and 
on analysis it proved to bo that body. 
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0 2056 gram gave 0 098 AgBr. 

02732 „ „ 01285 H,0 and 0*1245 CO*. 


Theory for Theory for 

NH4Br NEtH,Br 

compound. compound. Found. 

Br 19 98 p. c. 18‘60 p. c. 20*28 p. c. 

C 11-99 „ 16-76 „ 12-42 „ 

H 4-96 6-58 „ 5*22 „ 


The determination of carbon wa*® made because of the wide difPer- 
ence in percentages of that element. 

There is no doubt, then, that ethjlammouium bromide and 4 mols 
of thiocarbamide do not directly unite when heated with alcohol 
at 136®, but rather afPord the ammonium bromide compound, with 
ethyl oxide as a necessary bye-product, according to the equation 


4H*]Sr,CS + F(C H,)H3Br + C^H^-OH = + 

(CA).O. 


SUM^IART OF THE FaCTS. 

It has been shown that — 

1. Thiocarbamide combines with ammonium bromide, iodide, and 

chloride at the temperature of boiling alcohol, and forms character- 
isiic compounds of the type But no compounds 

could be formed under the conditions specified which contained l^ss 
than four molecular proportions of the amide to one of the ammo- 
nium haloid salt. 

2. The following mono- and di-substituted thiocarbamides failed to 
afford any compounds with ammonium bromide at the temperature of 
boiling alcohol, viz. : methyl-, ethyl-, allyl-, phenyl-, diphenyl-, and 
acetylphenyl-thiocarbamides. 

3. Thiocarbamide combines with tetrethylammonium bromide and 
iodide, and forms well-defined ciystalline compounds of the tyjie 
(H4N20S)iEt4NR'. But no well-defined substance could be isolated 
under any of the experimental conditions containing more than 2 moK. 
of the amide and 1 mol. of the tetrethylammonium salt. 

4. Thiocarbamide combines with diethylammonium bromide, and 
the well-crystallised compound (H 4 ]lSr 2 CS) 3 Bt 2 HaNBr was separated. 
If a tetra-compound be formed in solution, it is certainly broken 
up on slow crystallisation. 

5. Thiocarbamide also unites with triethylammonium bromide, and 
in presence of excess of amide a somewhat felted mass is obtained, 
which on recrystaJlisation affords two distinct crystals, namely, 
(H 5 llir 3 CS) 3 Et 3 HNBr and (H^lsraOS) JEtjHITBr. 


2 V 2 
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e WitK methylammoninm bromide, tbiocarbamide afforded tlio 
compoaml (H 4 ysCS) 4 MeH 3 lfBr, which resembles the correspoudinK 
ammouinm bromide compound in appearance, bat melts at a tempera- 
ture ‘Air lower. On the other hand, with rf7///lammonium bromide 
no combination whaterer could be effected, and when 4 - 1 mols. of 
the amide and salt were heated in a pressure tube with alcohol 
at 135°, ethyl oxide and teirathiocariamidrimmonium hmnide were 
tlie products. 


Betn ing of the Results on the Question of the Constitution of 
Thiocai^amlde. 


Unless thiocarbamide is held to be a tautomeric substance, its 
constitution may be represented by either of the following formulae, 
\iz. : — 


a-Symmetrical 




^Unsynametrical 


hn:c< 


NHa 

SH • 


Of late the evidence in favour of the latter constitution has been 
considerably strengthened, more especially by the careful work of 
Mr. Emil A. Werner carried on in my laboratory (see Trans., 1890, 57, 
288). I shall now proceed to show that the facts recorded in the 
present paper supply evidence of a now kind, and altogether in favour 
of tbe /J- or unsymmetrical structure — at least under the conditions 
of my experiments. 

The readiness with which ammonium bromide, iodide, and chloiude 
form tolerably stable fefrathiocarbamide compounds — and only these 
— ^is evidently connected with the number of atoms of hydrogen in 
the ammonium haloid, that is, with the valency *of its nitrogen. This 
necessarily involves tbe idea of something in the nature of substitu- 
tion. Moreover, the tendency to form complete and compai'atively 
simple compounds of the order in question must be strong, since we 
bave seen that ethyl is displaced by hydrogen when ethylammonium 
bromide and 4 mols. of thiocarbamide are heated to 135®, the stable 
ammonium bromide compound being then formed. 

The fact that wme of the mono- or di-substituted thiocarbamides 
combine with ammonium bromide under the usual conditions goes far 
to prove that neither the carbon nor sulphur of thiocarbamide are 
concerned in the linkage with the ammonium haloid. It is admitted 
that alkylic or other radicles of substituted thiocarbamides of the 
types used are directly united with nitrogen ; there is, therefore, no 
x*eason why the carbon or sulphur of the primary should be materially 
affected by such substitution. And farther, in regard to sulphxu*. 
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neither the di- nor tri-ethylammoninni bromide compounds formed 
■with tbiocarbamide afforded mercaptan or alkjlic sulphide or their 
products when heated to 100® with alkalis and alkaline lead solution, 
in these particulars differing materiallj from the action of addition 
compounds of thiocarbamides of the sulphine class. 

On the other hand, the loss of power of combination with ammonium 
bromide when but one atom of hydrogen in tbiocarbamide is displaced 
by a more positive radicle, such as ethyl or phenyl, is inconsistent 
with the symmetrical constitution of thiocarbamide, which should still 
have an NH 2 group unaffected and available for union ; but is quite 
consistent with its nnsymmetrical structure.* In the latter case, the 
two nitrogen atoms are differently engaged, and the genesis of a 
monosuhstituted thiocarbamide from R*NICS and ammonia points to 

the structure R*N!C<]gg® lather than for the product. 

Now the fact that combination takes place with facility between thio- 
cai*bamide and ammonium bromide, but not at all with ethyl- or 

NIT 

j)henyl-thiocarbamide, accords with the structure RN.'C<gj£®» 

where the presence of the positive radicle in the imidic group 
paralyses the power of combination, which appears in consequence to 
be exclusively due to the NH of the substance we have been accus- 
tomed to term thiocarbamide. The ammonium bromide compound 
would therefore become [NH 2 CSH)ONHo] 4 NBr; but whether union is 
effected by breaking the double linkage of caibon and NH, or the 
change of valency of the latter, remains for determination. 

In the ammonium bromide comi)Ound, the atfei'action of the com- 
ponents seems to be at a maximum ; but whilst substitution in thio- 
carbamide reduces it to zero, similar substitution in ammonium 
bromide (save in the case of the ethylammonium saltf) only lessens 
the power of forming tetra-compounds without destroying it. These 
facts seem to point to the development of quinqnavalence in one of 
the nitrogen atoms of thiocarbamide in the course of combination. 

I think the true “ thiocarbamide *’ is yet to be discovered, and that 
we must revert to the name “ sulphurea ” or “ thiourea as the cowect 
designation of the primary substance from which the above com- 
pounds have been obtained. 

* From a somewhat similar point of view, the production of a tetra- rather than 
a di-thiocarbamide compound is inconsistent with the symmetrical structure. 

t Whose non-combination may be more apparent than real if formed and de- 
composed at nearly the same temperature level. 
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XLIV. Acfion of Acetic Anhydride on Snlstitnied ThiocarhamiJes, and 

on an Improved Method for Pr^aring Aromatic Thiocarhimides. 

Bj Esijl a. Webnee, Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, Trinity 
College, University of Dublin. 

Dceing the piogress of an investigation, part of which has alroarly 
a}>peared in this Joni-nal (Trans., Ib90, 288), on the “ Action of the 
Alkjlogens on certain Substituted Thiocarbamides,” an experiment 
was made, in the hope of obtaining an acetylated diphenylthiocarb- 

amide^ of the composition ® for the subject of 

further study. 

This experiment, described below, was the origin of the investiga- 
tion detailed in the following pages. 

Since the action of acetic anhydride on mono-substituted thiocarb- 
amides is well known to take place in accordance with the equation 

“*■ CH3-C0>® ” ^^<NH-CO-CHa CHaCOOH, 

a similar reaction, using diphenjlthiocarbamide, seemed the most 
promising method for obtaining the desired derivative. Hence, with 
this object in view, the primary experiment was camied out as fol- 
lows : — 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on Symmetrical Diphenylthiocarhamide, 

Pxp, 1. In a flask, furnished with a reflux condenser, 10 grams of 
the urea and 10 grams of acetic anhydride were mixed, and the mix- 
ture heated to boiling for two hours. The quantity of the anhydride 
used represents a slight excess over 2 molecnlar pi'oportions, and, 
whilst it is scarcely sufficient to even moisten the urea in the cold, the 
latter enters completely into solution before the boiling point (138°) 
of the anhydride is reached. 

The product, which had assumed a dark, reddish-brown colour 
during the ebullition, smelt distinctly of pheuylthiocarbimide; it 
was, therefore, while still warm, mixed with about five times its 
w'eigbt of hot water, and immediately subjected to distillation in a 
current of steam. After half an hoar’s distillation, no perceptible 
amount of the thiocarbimide was obtained, the quantity being merely 
sufficient to impart its characteristic odour to the aqueous distillate. 
The residue in the distillation flask was completely dissolved in a 
sufficieiit amount of boilirg water, and the hot solution quickly 
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filtered fi*om a trace of dark-brown, taiTy matter. On cooling, a 
considerable quantity of beautiful, flat, glistening prisms separated ; 
these, after being collected and dned, -were found to possess all the 
appearance and properties of acetanilide. 

The crystals melt at 112 — 113® ; m. p. of acetanilide, 112®. A 
combustion of a specimen .purified by recrystallisation from benzene 
placed the identity of the substance beyond doubt. 

0‘24-10 gram gave 22'6 o.c. nitrogen at 10® and 749*5 mm. 


0*2442 „ 0*154 gram HgO, 0 636 gram OOi. 

Found. Theory for acetanilide. 

0 71*02 per cent. 71*11 per cent. 

H 7*00 „ 6*66 

N 10*87 „ 10*37 


From the original mother liquor, two crops of crystals and a final 
residue were obtained ; in each case, after purification, the substance 
melted at 112 — 114®, and possessed the properties of acetanilide. 

Therefore the principal product of the action of acetic anhydride 
on sulphocarbanilide, under the above conditions, is simply acet- 
anilide, the sulphur of the urea being expelled in a gaseous form. 
The fact that phenylthiocarbimide was recognised in the product 
^iiggeated at once that the acetanilide of the foregoing experiment 
was the result of ai least two distinct actions, namely : — 

(1.) + o£oo>® = CH.-CO-]!rJffPh + CHa-OOOH 

+ PhNOS. 

(2.) CH,-OOOH + PhNOS = OH,-CO-BrHPk + COS • 

Whether the first equation is preceded by the formation of the 
desired acetylated derivative of the urea, is a question which has 

* This equation calls for a few remarks, before proceeding further. The inter- 
action of glacial acetic acid and phen;)ithiocarbimide has already been the subject 
of single, but by no means exhaustive, experiments by Hofmann (Her., 8, 770), and 
later on by Claus and Yoeltzkow (Fer., 14, 445). According to the former, the pro- 
ducts are dtctceitaiilide, 00^ and H^S, whilst the latter state that acetanilide, HoH, 
COS, and CO 3 are the products. In connection with the present work, I have made 
a careful re-inrestigation of the subject (the results will shortly bo given in a 
separate paper), and find that pure acetic acid and pbenyltbiocarbmude interact 
in strict accordance with the above equation. Moreover, I find that the substance 
hitherto described as dxacetanilide is simply acetanilide, the former being unknown 
up to the present time, and while I have made several diflerent experiments in the 
hope of isolating that compound, 1 believe that I have been so far unsuccessful, 
and I may add that my results in this direction are quite in agreement with those 
recently published by Dr. J. B. Cohen (Trans., 1891, 59, 67) concerning the isolation 
of dibenzanidde; indeed unexpected difficulties appear to surround the preparation 
of the dianihdes.” 
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beeD decisively answered in the negative by the x'esults of the ex- 
periments recoi-ded in the present paper. 

The total weight of acetanilide obtained was 9*8 grams, theory 
being 11*84 grams. The deficiency is explained — 

1st. By the fact that some of the thiocarbimide escaped decompo- 
sition, and some probably volatilised with the COS gas. 

2nd. I find that acetanilide is, to a slight extent, volatilised nnde- 
composed in a current of steam. 

And while, so far as it affects the results of the present investigation, 
it may be jassumed that acetanilide was the sole crystalline product of 
the reaction, on the other hand, I have little doubt that a very small 
quantity of a second body accompanies the acetanilide, resulting (as 
I have ascertained by direct experiments) from a slight secondary 
reaction between acetic anhydride and the phenyllhiocarbimide ; 
this body, which bears a great resemblance to acetanilide, I have not 
yet identified ; it may suffice, for the present, to say that it is not di- 
acetanilide, as might have been expected, but a substance richer in 
nitrogen than acetanilide itself, and laising the melting point of the 
latter by its presence. 

JElasp. 2. An experiment was now conducted with a view of ascer- 
taining how far this rather remarkable decomposition of sulphocarb- 
anilide by acetic anhydride is under control ; in other words, does 
the second stage of the decomposition commence only on the comple- 
tion of the first, or does it immediately succeed the initial phase in 
this decomposition, and are the two reactions, therefore, for all practi- 
cal purposes, proceeding simultaneously ? 

The same quantities of material were used as before, the ebullition 
was continued until the gas evolved at the tqp of the vertical con- 
denser produced a slight blackening ou a piece of bibulous paper 
moistened with an alkaline lead solution, or ammonio-nitrate of 
silver, tests for COS. This occun'ed at the end of semn and a Imlf 
mintUes boiling, and marked the commencement of the second stage 
in the decomposition. The product was immediately treated 'with 
hot water, and subjected to steam-distillatiou, Phenylthiocarbimide 
in quantity quickly passed over into the receiver, and, after 40 — 50 
minutes distillation, its separation from the residue was practically 
complete. It was easily collected by subsidence, and, after removal 
by means of a separating funnel and subsequent exposure for a short 
time over oil of vitriol, it was weighed with the following result ; — 

Theoretical yield of PhNCS = 5*92 grams. 

Weight obtained = 5*40 grams = 91*21 per cent, of theoretical. 

The weight of acetanilide obtained from the residue in the distillation 
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flask was 6‘03 grams, that is, a slight excess over the theoretical 
(5*92 gi'ams) calcalated on Qie first equation only. This proved that 
the latter had been slightly overstepped, even in the above experi- 
ment, and that by a small redaction in the period of ebullition a still 
sharper result was to be hoped for. 

Bxp. 3. Ten grams each of sniphocarbanilide and acetic anhydr- 
ide. Period of ebullition, ^^•e 

Product treated with water, and immediately steam-distilled. 

Phenylthiocarbimide obtained = 5‘72 grams or 96‘62 per cent, 
of theoretical. 

Acetanilide, crude, obtained = 5*78 grams or 97 62 per cent, of 
theoretical. 

To attempt any great accuracy in the estimation of either product 
was considered superfluous ; bearing in mind the modest aim of the 
experiment, and considering the rather small scale on which the ex- 
periment was conducted, I think the above results pi*ove conclusively 
that the two stages in the decomposition of thiocai*banilide by acetic 
anhydride are sharply marked. 

The firsst stage is fully realised after five minutes ehulUtion at 138**, 
before the second stage has time to enter on its coarse. While we 
have, therefore, in the above reaction a much more rapid and pro- 
ductive method of preparing phenylthiocarbimide than has been 
hitherto known, the yield of it is, on the other hand, remarkably sen- 
sitive to the influence of time under the above conditions of tempera- 
ture, and unless the conditions under Exp. 3 be sti‘ictly observed, 
an almost theoretical yield of the thiocarbimide will not be obtained. 

The rate at which the second equation proceeds, when once started, 
is shown in the i*esults of the following series of experiments (in 
which I have included Exps. 2 and 3). 

The yield of phenylthiocarbimide alone is given, and I may just add 
that the deflciency of the thiocarbimide helow five minutes is due to 
incomplete decomposition of the thiocarhanilide, whilst in all other 
cases it is due to the second stage of the decomposition, the pro 2 )or- 
tion of acetanilide increasing in pitiportion to the diminution in the 
yield of thiocarbimide. 

Yields of Fhenylthiocarhimide from Sul^liocarbaniUde at the Boiliug 
* Point of Acetio Anhydride, 

10 grams of the urea used. Theoretical yield of the thiocarbimide 
5*92 grams. 
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Weight of the 

Foroentage of 


Time. 

thiocarbimide. 

theoreticaL 

Fxp. 4. 

2 J minutes. 

5*47 grams. 

92'39 per ceut. 

„ 3. 

^ » 

5-72 

96 62 „ 


7| „ 

S'40 „ 

91-21 

„ 5. 

15 

3-90 

6o‘87 

„ 6. 

30 „ 

2-20 

37-16 

» 7- 

45 „ 

0-42 „ 

7-09 „ 

„ 8. 

60 „ 

0-00 „ 

0-00 


A grapliic representation of the rate of fall in the yield of the 
thiocarhimide is shown in the curve in Fig. 1, plotted from these 
results. 


Fie. 1.— Curves illustiafang influence o£ time on the yield of phenyl mustard oil 
from sulphocarhamlide at 10(f and 138® C. respectively. 



The decomposition of snlphocarhanilide by the anhydride, at the 
temperature of the water-bath, was next studied. 

The following are the details of the first experiment carried out 
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under these conditions, in the last hope of obtaining an acetjlated 
derivative. 

Uxp, 9. — 10 grams of the nrea and 10 grams of the anhydride 
were slowly heated on the water-bath ; dissolution of the ni'ea com- 
menced at 75®, and was just complete when the temperature had 
reached 97®. Bight minutes were required for the heating from 75® 
to 97®, The product was at once removed from the source of heat, 
water added, and mixture subjected to steam-distillation, 

Phenylthiocarbimide obtained, 5*4 grams = 91*21 per cent. 

Acetanilide „ 5*42 „ = 91*55 „ 

while 0*42 gram of unchanged thiocarbanilide was obtained as a 
residue insoluble in boiling water. 

This almost theoretic decomposition of thiocarbanilide under such 
“ mild ” conditions is without parallel in any of the reactions hitherto 
studied for the production of the thiocarbimide. 

The remaining experiments show that the yield of the thiocarb- 
imide is not materially affected by prolonged heating on the water- 
bath. 


Yield of FJienylthiocarhimide at 100®. 


Time. 

Exp. 10. 3 minutes, 
„ 11 . 20 „ 

„ 12. 40 „ 


Weight of the 
thiooarbimide. 


5*42 grams. 
5*58 „ 

5-72 „ 


Percentage of 
theoretical. 


91*55 per cent, 

94*25 

96*62 


Hence, as regards the yield of thiocarbimide, the same result is 
obtained, either by heating at 138° for five minutes, or at 100® for 
40 minutes. 

Prom the results of the second series of experiments the two follow- 
ing conclusions are arrived at : — 

1. The mere act of dissolving thiocarbanilide in acetic anhydride 
is accompanied by simultaneous docomposition into thiocaihimide 
and acetanilide, and there is therefore no acetylated urea formed. 

2. At 100®, the decomposition is restricted to a single stage, and 
the yield of thiocarbimide is not diminished by increasing the time of 
heating. 

In order to establish, if possible, the generic chaiacter of the 
decomposition just investigated, the action of acetic anhydride on the 
three symmetrical ditolylthiocarbamides, and on metadixylylthio*. 
carbamide, was next studied. 

The experiments were carried out in exactly the same manner as 
those already described; I have contented myself by giving the 
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yields of the thiocarbimide alone in each case, and I may just add 
that the variations in the yield of “ acetotoliiides ” and acetoxylide ” 
follow the same order as in the case of the acetanilide. 


Acetic Anhydride and Diorthotolylthiocfirhaniide. 

The .symmetrical thiocarbamide nsed in the following experiments 
was prepared from orthotoluidine and carbon bisulphide. In each 
case. 12*8 grams of the thiocarbamide were heated with 10'2 grams of 
acetic anhydride, this being in the proportion of 1 mol. of the urea 
and 2 mols. of the anhydride. 


Yields of Ortlwtolylthiocarbimide from CS(NH’C 7 H 7)2 at the Boiling 
Point of Acetic Anhydride. 

Theoretical yield of C 6 H 4 (CH 8 )*N’CS [1 : 2] 7*45 grams. 


Time. 

Exp. 13. 5 minutes. 

„ 14. 15 

,, 15- 30 ^ 

16- 50 


Wdght of the 
thiocarbimide. 
7‘22 grams. 
7-10 „ 

7-05 „ 

6-55 


Percentage of 
theoretical. 
96*91 per cent. 
95-30 
94*63 
87*91 


P IG. — Omres illustrating the mRuence of time on the yield of mustard oils from the tlircc 
isomeric ditolylthiocarbamides, and from the ibomeiic dibenzylthiocarbamide, at the 
boding point of acetic anhydride. 
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Hence, while Jive minutes ebullition, the same conditions as in the 
case of thiocarbanilide, give the best yield of thiocarbimide, the rate 
at which the latter disappears from secondary decomposition is 
extremely slow. 

A graphic representation of this is given in the curve. Fig. 2 
(p. 402). 


Acetic Anhydride and Bimeiaiolylt'hiocar'bamide. 

The symmetrical thiocarbamide used in these experiments was pre- 
pared from metatoluidine and carbon bisulphide. 

The quantity of material at my disposal was very limited in this 
case ; hence the experiments were carried out on a smaller scale than 
was otherwise desirable. 

The quantities used were 8 grams of dimetatolylthiocarbamide 
and 6 4 grams of acetic anhydride, the molecular ratios being the same 
as before. 


Yields of Mefatolylthiocarhimide from CS(N'H* 07 H 7 [w 2])2 at the Boiling 
Point of Acetic Anhydinde, 

Theoretical yield of C 6 H 4 (OH 3 )'KCS [1 ; 3] 4*65 grams. 


Time. 


Exp. 17. 5 minutes. 


18. 10 
19. 30 




Weight of the 
thiocarbimide. 
4*07 grams. 
3-82 „ 

2'80 „ 


Percentage of 
theoretical. 
87*52 per cent. 
82*15 
60*21 


Here again, fioe minutes ebullition afforded the best yield of the 
thiocai'bimide, and whilst the latter is not so high as might have been 
expected, this I attribute in gi*eat measure to the small scale of the 
experiments, the unavoidable loss in the collection of the thioearb- 
imide introducing an unfavourable source of enw which is magnified 
on account of the small quantities of the thiocarbimide actually 
yielded. 

In this case it is seen that, while the rate of fall in the yield of 
thiocarbimide is much more rapid than in the case of the isomeric 
orthotolylthiocarbamide, it proceeds at only about half the rate as 
compared with sulphocai'banilide. 


Acetic Anhydride and Bi^aratolylthiocarhamide. 

The thiocarbamide used was prepared from paratoluidiue and 
carbon bisulphide. 
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In this case the quantities used were the same as in the case of 
the orthotolyl isomer, 

XamelT, i2 8 grams diparatolylthiocarhamide and 10*2 grams acetic 
anhydride. 


Yiehh of FaratolylthiocarbimiJe from OS(lirH*OiE[7[jp])2 oi the Boiling 
Point of Acetic Anhydride, 

Theoretical yield of 06H4(CH3)-KGS [1 : 4] 7 45 grams. 




■Weight of the 

Percentage of 


Time. 

thiocaihunide. 

theoretical. 

Exp. 20. 

5 minntes. 

6*37 grams. 

86*50 per cent. 

„ 21. 

H « 

6*85 „ 

78*52 

»» 

„ 22. 

10 „ 

6*57 „ 

74*76 

17 

„ 23. 

20 

5*(^ „ 

67 38 

11 

„ 24. 

40 „ 

415 „ 

55*70 

11 

„ 25. 

60 „ 

0*85 „ 

11*40 

1 * 

Whilst here again the best yield of thiocarhimide 

has been after 


five minutes ebullition, yet it is not qnite so high as might have been 
expected ; this is dne in the case of the diparatolylthiocarhamide to 
the fact that the second stage of the decomposition commences its 
conrse before the first stage has been folly completed. 

In snpport of this statement, I shall give the weights of par- 
acetotolnide (m. p. 146*5®) recovered from Exps. 20 and 21 respec- 
tively. 

Calcnlated on the first decomposition only, viz. : — 

+ CH^CO>° = 0,H,-NCS + 0H,0O-NH-0,H, 

+ OHs-COOn. 

The theoretic il yield of paracetoiolnide is 7*45 grams, 

Exp. 20. Faracetotolnide obtained 7*2 grams. 

E^. 21. „ „ 8-15 „ 

In addition, 0 51 gram of nnchanged diparatolylthiocarhamide was 
recovered from Exp. 20, a proof that the first stage of the decomposi- 
tion was not yet complete ; on the other hand, t15e slight excess in the 
yield of paracetotolnide after an increase of only two and a half 
minntes ebullition, proves that the second stage of the reaction had 
already commenced. 

Acetic Anhydride and MetadigcylyltJiiocarbamidp. 

The thiocarbamide was prepared from commercial pure meta- 
xylidine boiling at 212® and carbon bisulphide. 'The quantities used 
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in each experiment -were 12 grams of the nrea and 8*7 grams of the 
anhydride. 


Yields of Metaxylylthiocarbimiide from OS(jN’H*C 8 H 9)2 at the Boiling 
* Point of Acetic Anhydride. 

Theoretical yield of C 6 H 3 (CH 3 )a’NCS [1:3: 4] 6*88 grams. 


Tune. 

Exp. 26. 5 minxites. 

„ 27. 10 „ 

„ 28. 20 „ 

„ 29. 40 „ 

„ 30. 60 „ 


Weight of the 
thiocarbimide. 


6*05 grams. 
6-00 „ 
6-52 ., 

4-80 „ 

4-40 „ 


Peromtage of 
theoreticaL 


87 93 per cent. 


87-20 

8023 

69-76 


» 

JJ 


63*95 


Five minutes ebullition in this case also has afforded the best yield 
of the thiocarbimide, bat for the same reasons as in the case of the 
paratolylthiocarbimide. I have not been able to obtain a higher yield. 
The rate at which the second reaction proceeds is nearly as slow as 
with orthoditolylfchiocarbamide. 

The results are shown in the form of a curve, in Eig. 2 (p 402). 

Metaxylylthiocarhimide forms crystals which melt at 31*5°; it 
possesses very little odour. 

As proof that no acetylated thiocarbamide is formed from the four 
ureas just studied, I give the results of experiments carried out at 
tl^e temperature of the water-bath. 

The quantities used were the same as before, the mixture was 
heated on the boiling water-bath until the last portions of the urea 
had just dissolved, and the product immediately steam-distilled. 

The degrees of solubility being different, the actual time of heating 
varies in each case. 


Yield of Thiocarhiniides at 100°, 
OrfAotolylthiocarbamide — 


Time. 

Weight of the 
thiocarbimide. 

Percentage of 
theoretical. 

Exp. 81. 10 minutes. 

5 95 grams. 

79*86 per cent. 

Afe^rttolylthiocarbamide — 
Tune. 

Exp. 32. 8 minutes. 

4*00 grams. 

86*02 per cent. 

Parotolylthiocarbamide — 
Time. 

Exp. 88. 20 minutes. 

6*15 grams^ 

82*54 per cent. 
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Jififaxylyltliiocarbainide — 

Weight of the Percentage of 

Time. thiocarbimide. theoretical. 

Exp. 34. 30 minutes. 6*00 grams. 87*20 per ceuk 

In eacli case, a small amount o£ tBe unalteied thiocarbamide was 
I'ccovered. 

Having c'^tablisbed the reaction, as general, for tbe aromatic tbio- 
carbamides, the question whether the fatty derivatives are susceptible 
of a similar sharp decomposition was next studied. 

Acttic Anhydride and, Dibenzylthiocarhamide, 

A quantity of symmetrical dibenzyl thiocarbamide was prepared by 
heating the thiocarbamate, resulting from the interaction of benzyl-« 
amine and carbon bisulphide, until hydrogen sulphide ceased to bj 
evolved. 

Pure dibenzyltbiocarbamide melts at 146®, and not at 114°, as 
stated by Strakosch. The melting point was verified with a specimen 
prepared directly from benzylthiocarbimide and benzylamine. 

I shall give the details of the first experiment in full, as the general 
results differ considerably from those hitherto obtained. 

35. Quantities employed, 12*8 grams dibenzylthiocarbamide 
and 10*2 grams acetic anhydride. 

The proportion of anhydride is just sufficient to completely dis- 
solve the urea before the commencement of the ebullition. 

The mixtni*e was heated to boiling for ten minutes^ water added, 
and immediately subjected to steam-distillation. 

Weight of benzylthiocarbimide obtained = 0*9 gram = 12*08 per 
cent, of theoretical. 

In this, and succeeding experiments, it was fonnd beat to estimate 
tbe quantity of the thiocarbimide by conversion into monobenzylthio- 
carbamide by means of alcoholic ammonia. 

From the residue in the distillation fiask, boiling water extracted 
only 0 98 gram of a substance, which, after puiification, melted 
at 57 — 58°, and possessed the properties of benzylacetamide, 
CHa-CONH-CH^Ph; m. p. 57®. 

The final residue, forming the main bulk of the product, was dis- 
solved iu the minimum quantity of boiling alcohol ; from the solution, 
small, well-defined, rhombic prisms quickly separated on cooling. 

After three cryitallisations from alcohol, a specimen of the new 
substance was obtained for analysis, in perfectly colourless crystals 
melting at 93°. 

The following data prove the substance to be ibe expected acetyl- 
dibenzylthiocarbamide, 0 S(NH*CHa* 06 H 6 )(N'C 0 -CH 3 * 0 H 2 * 0 aHfl) : — 
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I. 0*238o gram Grave by Carius* method, followed by fusion with 
KNOj, 0*1895 gi*ani BaS 04 . 

II. 0*2307 gram gave 20*5 c.c. nitrogen at 12° and 714*5 mm. 


, Theory for acetyl- 

Found. dibenzyltliiocarbamidi 

S 10*91 per cent. 11*84 per cent. 

K 10*26 „ 9*91 „ 


The total weight of crude product obtained was 12*2 gi'ams. 

Acetyldibenzylthiocarbamide is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, moderately in carbon bisulphide and prac- 
tically inboluble in water. 

The alcoholic solution is not desulphurised by boiling with alkaline 
lead solutions; with ammoniacal silver niti*ate, it gives a white preci- 
pitate in the cold ; this is only slowly blackened on boiling. 

Under normal pressure, the urea pai*tly decomposes on distilla&on, 
yielding between 175 and 180°, a dark-red oil, comparatively rich in 
sulphur, whilst between 180 and 190°, the distillate solidifies to a crys- 
talline substance, which, after purification, forms colonrles** ciy stals 
melting at 60 — 61°, and free from sulphur. The nature of the decom- 
position has not yet been investigated, but the chief point of interest 
for the present lies in the fact that not even the odour of benzyl- 
thiocarbimide was recognised during the whole time of distilling 
the thiocarbamide. 

Whilst the results of the foregoing experiment show that an acetyl- 
ated derivative is the first product of the action of acetic anhydride 
on dibenzylthiocarbamide,* yet the facts show that the derivative in 
question is susceptible of a secondary decomposition under the con- 
ditions of the experiment, whereby some thiocarbimide is generated. 

Direct experiment has shown that when acetyldibenzylthiocarb- 
amide is heated to boiling with either glacial acetic acid or acetic 
anhydride, it is decomposed slowly into the thiocarbimide and benzyl- 
acetamide. 

Attempts to obtain a high yield of thiocarbimide have proved un- 
successful, the third stage in the decomposition (corresponding to 
the second stage of the aromatic thiocarbamides) proceeding almost 
simultaneously with the generation of the mustard oil. 

The following are the results : — 

Yields of Bensijlthiocarhimide fro>n Bib&mylthiocarkamide at the Bolling 
Pouit of Acetic Anhydride. 

Theoretical yield of CeHa'CHa^NOS, 7*45 grams. 

* Though (libenzyltliiocarhunido contams the phenyl group, yet its general 
behaviour is that of a, purely tatty thiocarbamide. 

VOL. LIX. 2 Gt 
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Weistht of the 


TMtnp. tbiocaTbumde. 

Exp. 35. 10 minutes. U‘9 gram. 

., 36. 40 ., 1*66 „ 

„ 37. 50 ,. 1*SS ,. 

„ 38. 60 .. 1*43 .. 

„ 39. 80 ., 1*34 .. 

„ 40. 120 „ 000 .. 


Percentage of 
theoretical. 
12*08 per cent. 
22*33 
25*23 
19*19 
18*04 
00*00 


In Exp. 40, where the heating was prolonged for two hours, the 
final product was simply pure henzylacetamide, OHs'OO'NH'OHaPli, 
the result of three distinct reactions, viz. : — 


(1.) OS(NH'OHj*O.Ho)s + (0H3*0 O)jO = 

+ CH 3 .C 00 H. 

(2.) + 0H3-000H = 

CeHfi-CHs-NCS + + (CHrCO)/), 

(3.) CfiH5-CH«-l^CS +CH3-C00H= CHs-CO-OTE-CHs-CeH^ 

+ COS* 


A curve showing the comparison of the yield of the thiocarhimide 
with the three isomeric ditolylthiocarbamides is given in Fig. 2 

(p. m- 


Acetyhnmohenzylihupcarhamitle. 

This compound was incidentally prepared by boiling monobenzyl- 
thiocarbamide with 2 molecular proportions of acetic anhydride for 
half an hour with reflux condenser. It crystallises readily fa.*oni 
alcohol in small, colourless, thin^ shining ptisms melting at 
129—130°. 

Analytical data : — 

0*2S2 gram gave 0*3174 giam BaSOi. 

Theory for 

Found. Cb(3ra:-CH2PIi)(NH-COCHJ. 

S 15’47 per cent. 15*38 per cent. 

Acetylbenzylthiocarbamide is readily soluble in hot alcohol, rather 
sparingly in the cold, easily soluble in chloroform, ether, and in warm 
benzene, practically insolnble in water. 

Unlike the corresponding dibenzyl deiivative, its alcoholic solution 
is easily desulphurised on boiling it with alkaline lead solution, and 
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with ammoniacal silver nitrate it gives a white precipitate in the 
cold, which darkens on standing, and is immediately blackened on 
boiling. 

On distillation, it decomposes, yielding CH/CO'NCS and benzyl- 
amine, and also benzylthiocarbimide and acetamide. 

Acetic Anhydride and DiethylthiocarhanMe. 

In this case, the results, though somewhat better as regaj*ds the 
yield of thiocarbimide, resemble on the whole the experiments with 
dibenzylthiocarbamide. Although an acetylated derivative is no 
doubt first formed, I have not yet separated it from the accompanying 
ethylacetamide. 

The diethylthiocarbamide was prepared directly fi‘om etbylamine 
and ethylthiocarbimide. 


Yields of JEJthylthiocarbimide from Diethylthiocarbamide at the Boiling 
Point of Acetic Anhydride. 


Quantities used, 6*6 giums of CS(!N’H'C 2 H 5)2 and 10*2 grams 
(CH3*00)20. 

Theoretical yield of 02H3*N0S, 4*35 grams. 

The thiocarbimide was estimated by conversion into efehylthiocarb- 
amide. 


Exp. 41. 
» 42, 
„ 43. 


Time. 

10 minutes. 
30 „ 

50 „ 


Weight of the 
thiocarbimide. 


0*75 gram. 
1-77 „ 

202 „ 


Percentage of 
theoretical. 

17*24 per cent. 

40*68 

46*58 


Want of material prevented me from carrying the experiments 
further, and they are so far incomplete, as the fall in the yield of 
mustard oil has not yet been reached. 

A snmmary of the results arrived at in the present investigation 
may be stated as follows : — 

When the symmetrical bisuhstitided aromatic thiocai*bamides are 
heated with acetic anhydride — 

1. 1^0 acetylated dei'ivative of the thiocarbamide is prodnced. 

2. The mere dissolution of the thiocarbamide in the anhydidde is 

accompanied by simultaneous decomposition into an “ anilide ” 
and a thiocarbimide in accordance with the equation 

CS(NHR)3 + (0H3*0O)aO = E-NOS + OHs-CONHE + 

CHa-COOH. 

2 o 2 
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0. Five minutes heating at the boiling point of acetic anhydride 

gives an almost theoretical yield of the thiocarbimide. 

4. An extension of the time of heating indnees secondary reaction 
between the thiocarbimide and acetic acid, whereby the yield 
of the former is diminished, 

RXeS + CH/COOH = CH -CONHE, + COS. 

In the case of the faff i/ thiocarbamides — 

1. A well-defined acetylated thiocarbamide is first produced. 

H. Purther heating gives rise to the formation of a thiocarbimide, 
but the yield of the latter is not high, on account of the 
secondary action proceeding simultaneously with the genera- 
tion of the thiocarbimide. 

3. Prolonged heating gives a substituted amide as final product, 
the result of three distinct actions. 

UHiverifitij Laloratory^ Tritiify CoUf^tjr^ Dublin. 


XLV.-CONTRIBUTIOIS’S FROIM: THE RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY OF THE PHAR3dACEUTICAL SOCIETY OP 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Action of Alkalis on the Xitro-cnmpounJs of the Paraffin Series* 
Formation of Isoxazdles* 

By Professor Wtxdh^ R. BuNbTAN and T. S. Dtmond. 

In 1888 we communicated to the Society (Proc., 1888, 117) a pre- 
liminary account of a remarkable reaction which we had observed to 
occur when nitroethane is warmed with aqueous solutions of alkali 
carbonates or hydroxides. The reaction was first observed in the 
autumn of 1887, when we had occasion to prepare some quantity of ethyl 
nitrite and nitroethane by acting on silver nitrite with ethyl iodide. 
The nitroethane was dried by digestion with, and distillation fi*om, 
potassium carbonate, and after nearly all the nitroethane had been 
obtained, an aromatic oily substance (C,,H 9 NO) passed over into the 
distillate. The brownish residue contained potassium nitrite. We 
could find no record of this reaction having been previously observed, 
and it soon became evident that the aromatic body belonged to a new 
class of organic compounds. We learned subsequently that the Russian 
chemist Sokoloff was also engaged in examining the action of alkalis 
on the parafiSnic nitro-compounds, and that he had communicated an 
account of his experiments to the Russian Chemical Society (J*. Puss. 
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Gliem, Soc., 1887, 374; 1888, 498). Sokoloff liad isolated and partly 
examined tlie new compound wMch he had produced by heating 
nitroethane with alcoholic ammonia in closed tubes. On comparing 
SokoloJEE’s results with those we had obtained, it became evident that 
he had not completely examined the nature of the reaction, and hacl^ 
as we shall proceed to show, overlooked one of the most important 
products, namely, acetonitrile. Moreover, he does not appear to have 
investigated the constitution of the new compound. We therefore 
decided to continue the enquiry, and we now have the honour to lay 
before the Society a full account of the work we have done up to the 
present time. We have fully examined the products of the action of 
alkalis on nitroethane, and have investigated the properties and modes 
of decomposition of the new compound w'hich results from this action. 
W e have also succeeded in ascertaining the constitution of this sub- 
stance, and in effecting its synthesis by an entirely independent 
reaction. In addition, preliminary experiments have been made with 
nitromethane, nitropropane, and other nitro-derivatives belonging to 
the same series. 


I. — Action oi Alkalis on NiaaoETFANE. 

Action of Alkali Gatbonates and Hydroxides. 

Dry potassium cai*bonate is without action on dry niti*oethane. 
When, however, nitroethane is allow'ed to stand with a strong 
aqueous solution of potassium carbonate, the mixture becomes yellow, 
and potassium hydrogen carbonate sepai*ates in crystals. On 
warming the mixture, it darkens, and carbon dioxide is evolved. 
A brownish-yellow oil, corresponding with about one-third of the 
nitinethane taken, i*emains on the surface of the solution, which 
now contains abmidance of nitrite and a little ammonia, but no 
nitrate. If the mixtui*e has been w^aimed for some hours, the 
whole of the niti*oethane is decomposed, and no further change 
occurs on boiling. The oily layer, after having been dned with 
potassium carbonate, may be sepaiated by fi^ctional distillation 
into two parts. A fraction is obtained, boiling betw^een 75“ and SO"*, 
and a second large fraction between ICO® and 170® ; a brown, resinous 
substance remains undistilled. By repeated distillation, the first 
fraction is resolved into a liquid boiling between 77® and 81®, which 
possesses all the properties of acetonitrile. It bums with a crimson 
fiame, and is decomposed by ebullition writh acids and alkalis, in the 
latter case with the evolution of ammonia. The acetonitiile was 
evidently contaminated with a trace of some substance which lowered 
its boiling point. To TOmove this impurity, it was distilled from a 
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crystal of potassium dichromate and a few drops of dilute snlpLnric 
acid. The purified liquid now boiled at 81“, Avhich is the boiling 
point of acetonitrile. Since the quantity obtained was too small for 
ultimate analysis, proof of its identity with acetonitrile was obtained 
by heating it with aqueous alkali and isolating the product of hydro- 
lysis. As soon as the evolution of ammonia had ceased, the alkaline 
liquid was neutralised with dilute nitric acid, evapoi'ated, and decom- 
posed with silver nitrate. The resulting silver salt was crystallised 
from water and analysed. It contained 63’4 per cent, of silver; 
calculated for AgC2Hj0j, 64*6 per cent. The acetonitrile appears to 
constitute about 20 per cent, (by volume) of the liquid resulting from 
the action of potassium carbonate on nitroethane. A little is decom- 
posed by the alkali during the reaction, and this probably accounts 
for the small quantity of ammonia which is invariably formed. 

The higher fraction of the original liquid consists of the new com- 
pound. Its pi'operties will be fully described in a later section of 
thib paper. 

The amount of potassium nitrite formed in this reaction has been 
carefully estimated. It constitutes 16*2 per cent, of the resulting 
products, that is to say, one-half of the nitrogen of the nitroethane 
appears in this form. 

Sodium carbonate, like potassium carbonate, is decomposed by 
niti-oethane even in the cold, with the production of sodium nitroethane 
and cai'bon dioxide, which forms sodium hydrogen carbonate with the 
excess of the carbonate. On warming, action proceeds further, with 
foi-mation of Bodiivm nitrite^ acetonitrile^ and the mm compound. 

The ability of nitroethane to decompose alkali carbonates even in 
the cold does not appear to have been previously noticed. 

Wann aqueous soda and potash rapidly convert nitroethame into 
potassium nitrite, the new compound, ammonia, acetic acid, and a 
quantity of brown resin ; the ammonia and acetic acid resulting from 
the hydrolysis of the acetonitrile which is first formed. Alcoholic 
potash and soda also produce the new compound from nitroethane. 
Aldehyde is simultaneously formed, together with nitrite and the brown 
resin. Calcium hydroxide does not act on nitroethane. 

Action of Ammonia. 

Formation of Ammojiittm Nitroethane. 

No ammonium analogue of sodium nitroethane has hitherto been 
obtained. While examining the action of ammonia on nitroethane, 
it was found that at 0® dry ammonia readily united with nitroethane 
to form a crystalline componnd. Some difficulty was experienced in 
determining the exact composition of this snbstance, since, although it 
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does not quickly melt at ordinary temperatures, loss of ammonia occni^s 
even wken it is being diied in tbe cold. Tbe following metbod of 
preparing the compound for analysis proved successful. Mtroethane 
was mixed with about four times its volume of dry ether ; the mixture 
was cooled to about —20'^, and dry ammonia gas passed thi*ough it 
until crystals ceased to form. Tbe crystals were then rapidly collected 
with the aid of a pump, and quickly washed with ice-cold dry ether. 
They were then thrown out on a piece of paper, and when the ether had 
completely evapoi*ated, wei*e transferred to a weighed stoppered bottle. 

The snow-like mass of tabular crystals is almost nential to litmus, 
but on standing at the ordinary temperature it slowly loses ammonia. 

The cold, aqueous solution is at first only very faintly, if at all, 
alkaline, but by degrees ammonia is set free. The composition of 
the substance was ascei*tained by titrating an aqueous solution with 
dilute sulphuiic acid (1100 c.c. = H2SO4), which slowly combines 
with the ammonia and liberates nitroethane. 

Weight of substance taken 1*751 grams. 

Standard sulphuric acid requii*ed . 10 c.c. 

Ammonia in compound 17*6 per cent. 

Calculated for C2H4(NH4)K‘02 .... 18*4 „ • 

When the crystals are heated, they decompose into ammonia and 
nitroethane, but in the absence of water no condensation occurs, even 
when the experiment is made at 100° in a closed tube. 

Aqueous ammonia and aqueous ethylamine act on niti*oethano 
much less energetically than potassium and sodium carbonates. 
When strong aqueous ammonia is used, change occurs very slowly ; 
indeed, it is necessary to heat the mixtui’e in closed tubes at 110 — ^120° 
in order to complete the reaction. The products ai-e ammonium 
nitrite, acetonitrile, and the new compound. Alcoholic ammonia has 
a similar effect, producing aldehyde in addition to these substances. 


PlIYblOAL VND CdEMICAL PkoPKRTU^B OP THE KeW COMPOaND. 

The new compound obtained in the manner above described is a 
colourless liquid, having a relative density of 0*986 at 15715°. It 
boils at 171° (corr.) with slight decomposition, forming a resinous 
substance, and slowly darkens when exposed to light. 

Distilled under reduced pi*essure (250 mm.), about one-haJf came 
over between 134° and 135° ; this fraction had a relative densify of 
0-9956 at 4°/4°, 0*9859 at 15715% 0*9788 at 25725°. The i-emainder 
of the liquid distilled between 185® and 136*5®, and its relative density 
was 0*9956 at 4°/4% 0*986 at 15°/15°, 0*9788 at 26®/25°. The corre- 
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spondence in the densities of the two fractions pioves that the liquid 
is a single substance. When super-cooled, it freezes to a mass of 
crystals which melt at 3*5®. 

On combustion, the substance affoi ded the following data, the carbon 
and hydiogen being determined in a current of oxygen, and the nitio- 
gen by burning with copper and copper oxide in a Sprcngel vacuum, 

I, Substance taken, 0*1978 gram ; H 2 O found, 0*1504 gram ; 00^ 
found, 0*4633 gram. 

II. Substance taken, 0*3840 gram: found, 40 c.c. at 17® and 

764 mm 

Calculated for 
CeHgNO. 

C C3*9 per cent. 64*8 per cent. 

H 84 „ 81 

K 12*15 „ 12 G 

The moleculai* weight was determined by Raoult’s method with 
acetic acid and benzene as the solvents. The following lesults weie 
obtained: — 


Benzene as the Solvent 

Wt. of substance 0*1322 gram. 

Wt. of solvent 10*1446 „ 

Freezing point of solvent 5*833® 

Freezing point of solution 5*25° 

Depression for 1 gram of substance to 
100 grams of solvent 0*447® 


Molecular depression of benzene, 49 ; hence molecular weight of sub- 
AO 

stance, = 109*5. Calculated for CeHflNO, 111. 

0447 


Acetic Acid as the Solvent 

Wt. of substance 0*134 gram. 

Wii. of solvent ] 2*9416 „ 

Freezing point of solvent 14*6r)® 

Freezing point of solution 14*3® 

Depression for 1 gi*am of substance to 

100 grams of solvent. 0*33b® 


Molecular depression of aceti id, 39 ; hence molecular weight of 

OQ 

substance, == US. Calculated for CeH.il^’O, 111. 

We are indebted to Dr. Perkin and to Dr. Gladstone for having 
determined the magnetic rotation and the refractive indices of this 
compound!. 
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Magmtio B^otation, 

Relative densities, 0*9953 at 474°; 0*9850 at 15715''; 0*9784 at 

25725% 

Rotation^. 

i. Sp. rot. 

15*5° 1*0879 

15*5 1*0824 

14*7 1*0824 

14*7 1*0864 

20*0 1*0837 

19*5 1*0823 

19*5 1*0823 

Average.. 17*0 1*0837 6*792 

Dr. Perkin remarks tliat the calculated value for the formula 
CeHgNO is about 0*278, which is 0*514 lower than that actually found ; 
this might indicate that the compound is unsaturated to the extent ot‘ 
four equivalents of hydrogen (H4). 



Specijic litfraclloji. 

Found. Calcidated. 

A A . 

/ ^ f X 

Temp. Eel. dens. /ia. /^r. /'g. /^ s . Ra. Eh -a. Ra. ^h-a. 

20-5 0*9802 1*4473 1-4008 1-4673 1-4733 50-65 2*93 50-8 2*92 

The refractive indices, /i, have been determined for the lines A, IT, 
G, and H. The molecular refraction, R, is given for the line A, and 
also the difference (moleciulai’ dispersion) between this number and 
that indicating the molecular refraction foi* the line H. The .calcu- 
lated values have been obtained on the supposition that the compouiid 
is nnsatorated, the lower value for oxygen being taken, and the 
niti-ogen reckoned as having the same value as in nitriles. The usual 
addition has been made of 2-2 for doubly-linked carbon for the line A» 
and of 3 for the line H. The correspondence between the observed 
and calculated molecular i-efraction and dispersion is remarkable. 

The liquid has no action on a ray of polarised light. It dissolves 
spaidngly in water, and distils with it. Alcohol, ether, cliloroform, 
benzene, and light petroleum dissolve it freely. It has feebly 
basic properties, but is without action on litmus. Acids, if not 
too dilute, dissolve it and the resulting solutions have not the chaL-ac- 
teristic aromatic smell of the original liquid. These salt-solution.s 
are decomposed by the addition of water, and on heating the 
solutions the original substance distils with the water. When dry 
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“hydrocliloiic acid gas is led into the ivell- cooled substance, .a crystal- 
line hydi-ochloride, OeHgNTOjHOl, is formed. When auric chloride is 
added to a solution of the hydrochloride, a crystalline precipitate is 
obtained, if the solution does not contain a large excess o£ hydro- 
^‘hloric add. These crystals are best prepared by mixing aqueous 
solutions of gold chloride and the original substance. They contain 
45‘4 per cent, of gold, and are therefore a compound of the original 
substance with gold chloride. The formula ObHgNOjAuOls requires 
-IS'l per cent, of gold, which agrees well with the number found. An 
unstable platinochloride can also be obtained. 

A characteristic reaction of the substance is the formation of a 
crystalline compound with mercuric chloride. When an aqueous 
solution of this salt is added to an aqueous solution of the substance, 
a white, crystalline, sparingly soluble precipitate is produced. This 
compound is dif&cult to dry without losing a little of the base. A 
specimen dried on a porous tile over calcium chloride contained 51 p(*r 
cent, of mercury ; calculated for C6H9NO,Hg01«, 52 per cent. The 
base slowly volatilises from the compound when it is exposed to air, 
and the aqueous solution is completely decomposed when heated, 
the base distilling over with the water. The preparation of this 
compound constitutes an excellent method of identifying and purify- 
ing the base, the washed precipitate being distilled with water, when 
nearly the whole of the base condenses with the first portions of the 
steam, and fioats as an oil on the surface of the liquid, from which it 
may readily be separated, and the small quantity which remains dih- 
solved can be extracted with ether. By cai’efully distilling an 
ethereal solution, the whole of the ether may be removed, and a 
I'esidtie of the pure base obtained. The base haa no action on a 
hot solution of silver nitrate even in the presence of ammonia, nor 
does it form a derivative with either hydroxylamine or phenylhydr- 
azine. iKTitrons acid does not attack it, and it does not give the 
Liebermann reaction with phenol and sulphnric acid. ITo compound 
with picric acid conld be obtained, and the pine-splinter reaction 
isfives no coloration. Acetyl and benzoyl chlorides are without action 
on the base even when heated with it. 

h rom these I'eactions, it may he inferred that the nitrogen in the 
compound is not pi'esent in the form of a nitro- or nitroso-group, 
nor as amidogen. The substance does not appear to be a pyrrol 
derivarive, an aldehyde, a ketone, or a hydroxyl derivative. It is 
isomeric with acetopropyl cyanide and alsowth “ acrolein-aamnonia,” 
to which, however, it bears no resemblance. In order to obtain 
farther^ knowledge of its constitution, its behaviour when heated 
with acids and alkalis was studied, and its oxidation and reduction 
products were examined. 
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Action of Alkalis and Acids. 

The alkali carbonates are without action on the compound, even 
at its boiling point. Concentrated solutions of ammonia and potash 
fail to dissolve it. Heated with strong potash for some hours in a 
closed tube at 100 — 120®, some darkening occurs, but nearly the 
whole of the compound may be recovered unchanged. With alcoholic 
soda, in a closed tube at 180®, there is a little action, and a small 
quantity of ammonia and acetic acid are produced. 

In oi*der to ascertain whether the compound is hydrolysed or other- 
wise attacked by strong acids it was dissolved, in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and the liquid heated for one hour in a closed tube at 
100®. No effect having been pixiduced, the temperature was raised 
to 130®, and the heating continued for 48 hours. Slight darkening 
occuiTed, but on distilling the liquid with water the greater part of 
the substance was recovered unchanged, together with a little acetic 
acid. Evaporation of the remaining acid solution left a small residue, 
consisting chiefly of ammonium chloride, together with a minute 
amount of a hydrochloHde soluble in absolute alcohol. This was 
evidently the salt of a feeble base, since, on boiling it with water, 
some of the base was volatilised. We have not yet succeeded in ob- 
taining sufficient of this compound, which has a characteristic odouiv 
for examination. It is formed in small quantity by the action of 
dehydrating agents on the original substance. 

Ordinary nitric acid dissolves the compound with formation of an 
unstable nitrate which is decomposed on dilution with water. When 
the solution in nitric acid is heated, oxidation occurs, but without the 
previous formation of a nitro-compound. All attempts to prepare a 
niti'o-componnd failed. Cold fuming nitiuc acid dissolves the sub- 
stance, but on adding water the base is regenerated. 

Oxidation Peoductk. 

Oxidation hy Fotcbsslum Fmnnantjanafe, 

A solution of potassium permanganate at once attacks the sub- 
stance. 5 giams of the liquid were oxidised by warming with a 
slight excess of permanganate, and the filtered liquid was acidified 
with dilute sulphuric acid and distilled. An acid smelling like acetic 
acid passed over, and towards the end of the operation, when the 
liquid became concentrated, nitric add distilled. The distillate was 
neutralised and evaporated, when potassium nitrate crystallised. The 
remaining liquid, mixed with silver nitrate, yielded a crystalline silver 
salt, which was proved by analysis to be diver acetate. It contained 
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G4-5 per cent, of silver ; silver acetate contains 64*6 per cent. By 
evaporating the liquid which had yielded these crystals, a further 
quantity was obtained, which was albO proved to be silver acetate. 
Xo other acid could be detected either in this solution or in the liquid 
which remained after distillation. 


Ojt idation hy Nitric Acid. 

Wai'm nitric acid oxidised the compound, nitrous fumes being 
evolved, together with traces of hydrogen cyanide. As soon as action 
had ceased, the liquid was cooled, when crystals of ojcalic acid sepa- 
rated. On distillation, acetic add was obtained, and recognised by 
conversion into the silver salt, which contained 64*8 per cent, of 
silver, the calculated quantity being 64*6 per cent. Xo silver salt 
other than the acetate was foi*med, the last fraction of crystals con- 
taining 64*5 per cent. o£ silver. Xo formic acid could be detected. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to obtain intennediate oxidation 
products by the limited action of permanganate and nitric acid, and 
also by the action of silver oxide. 


Reduction Psoductj^. 

Iteduction hy Heated Zinc. 

Six grams of the liquid were reduced by distillation over zinc-dust 
heated to low redness in a combustion tube, provided first with a 
bulb for collecting liquid producis, and secondly with a gas burettt 
filled with meicury to receive the considerable quantity of gaseous pro- 
duct. There condensed in the bulb about 3 c.c. of an almost colourlebs 
liquid having an alkaline reaction. The alkalinity was proved to be 
due for the most part to ammonia. The greater part of the liquid 
distilled rather below 100®, and this was repeatedly fractionated, the 
portions boiling between 75® and 85'' being finally distilled from phos- 
phoric oxide. The liquid now boiled constantly at 80 — 81®, and 
possessed all the properties of acetonitrile. Proof that it was this 
substance was obtained by hydrolysis with potash; ammonia was 
evolved, whilst the I'emaining liquid afEorded a silver salt, which was 
shown by analysis to be silver acetate, with which it exactly corre- 
sponded in its chemical properties. The amount of silver found by 
analysis was 65*3 per cent., the calculated quantity for silver acetate 
being 64*6 per cent. 

Besides acetonitrile, a small quantity of a weak base resulted from 
the reduction. The gas which had been collected was a mixture of 
methane, ethane, and hydrogen. 
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Beductim by Jletal and Acid. 

The compoTiiid is remaa'kable for the manner in which it with- 
stands the attack of the nsnal redncing agents. 

To a mixture of tin and hydrochloric acid, fi*om which hydrogen 
was being briskly evolved, 5 gi*ams of the substance was gradually 
added. After action had continued for some hours, the liquid was 
diluted with water and distilled, l^early the whole of the substance 
was recovered. In other experiments the compound was dissolved 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and small pieces of tin added from 
time to time. Under these conditions also there was but little 
change ; a small quantity of ammonium chloride was produced, but 
the greater part of the substance was unattacked. 

A mixture of the substance with somewhat diluted sulphuric acid 
and gi*anulated zinc, allowed to stand for some days, led to no better 
result, a little ammonia and acetic acid being foi*med. 

When zinc-dust was added in small quantities at a time to a mix- 
ture of the compound with diluted sulphuric acid, rather more action 
occurred ; ammonia and acetic acid were produced, together with a 
substance, probably an alcohol, of which sufficient could not be 
obtained to enable it to be identified. Amalgamated aluminium foil 
{prepared by immersing the foil in solution of meinuric chloride) was 
next tried as a reducing agent. In the absence of acid, it acted 
extremely slowly, but after some days’ contact with a warm aqueous 
aolution of the compound, some reduction had occurred. Ammonia 
and acetic acid had been formed, together with what appeared to be 
'Secondary butyl alcohol^ but the amount of substance produced was 
insufficient for analysis. Amalgamated aluminium acted more 
rapidly in presence of dilute sulphuric acid, and here again ammonia, 
acetic acid, and a liquid having ihe properties of secondary butyl 
alcohol were produced, but, as in the previous experiment, enough of 
the alcohol could not be obtained to render analysis possible. 


Beduction by Hydnodic Acid. 

The substance was dissolved in an excess of concentrated hydiiodic 
acid, a little amorphous phosphorus added, and the mixture heated 
at 50® in a closed tube for 17 hours; no change occurred. The tem- 
perature was then raised to 100®, and the heating continued for 
one hour. No change being produced, the mixture was heated at 
180°, but without efEect. After having been exposed to the highei* 
tempemture of 200® for some hours, the contents of the tub6 were 
diluted with water and distilled. A considerable quantity of the 
original compound was recovered unchanged. Some action had, 
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however, occurred, since ammonium iodide was detected in the 
aqueous liquid, but the other decomposition products were not formed 
in sufOicient quantity to enable them to be separated and identihed 
Among them was the feeble base which we have already referred 
to as originating in the action of strong acids and dehydrating agents 
on the compound. 


JRedniction hy Bodium, 

Sodium amalgam has very little action either on an aqueous or on 
an alcohoHc solution of the substance ; the nitrogen appears to be 
extremely slowly split off as ammonia. 

By adding small pieces of sodium to an ethereal solution of the 
compound, standing over a small quantity of water kept below 15**, 
w'e have succeeded in effecting its reduction, and have obtained a 
ciystalline dihydride. When the reduction is effected in this 
manner, no hydrogen is evolved, but the thin fragments of sodium 
acting at the juncture of the two layers become sun'ounded with a 
white, crystalline crust. If the temperature rises during the action, 
or if the action is too energetic, hydrogen is evolved, and the crystal- 
line solid is decomposed with the liberation of ammonia. 

The crystalline compound may be extracted from the liquid by 
means of chloroform, in which it is very soluble. An ethereal solu- 
tion deposits well-defined, prismatic crystals melting at 110® (corr.), 
or they may be obtained by adding light petroleum to a solution in 
chloroform. The following results were afforded by the combustion 
of a number of different specimens of this substance : — 

I. 0*1487 gram substance (crystallised from ether) gave 0*3390 
gram CO 2 and 0*1340 gram H.O. 

II. 0*12(52 gram substance (crystallised fTOm ether) gave 0*2897 
gram CO 2 and 0*1168 gram H 2 O. 

III. 0*2185 gram substance (crystallised from ether) gave 0*505 

giam CO 2 and 0 2012 gram HjO. 

IV. 0*2212 gram substance (crystallised from ether) gave 0*5072 

gram OOj and 0*2026 gram H 2 O. 

V. 0*1667 gram substance (crystallised from ether) gave 18 c.c. 
N 2 at 12® and 767 mm. 

VI. 0*1526 gram substance (precipitated by light petroleum fi’om 
a solution in chloroform) gave 0*3551 gram CO 2 and 
0*1488 gram H 2 O. 

VIL 0*1542 gram substance (precipitated by light petroleum from 
a solution in chloroform) gave 0*3594 gram CO 2 and 
0*1510 gram H 2 O. 
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I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Calculated for 
C„HuNO. 

0.. 

62*34 

62*60 

63*03 

62*53 

— 

63-46 

63*56 

63*71 per cent. 

H.. 

10*01 

1028 

10*23 

10*17 

— 

10*83 

10*88 

9*73 „ 

N.. 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

12*75 

— 

— 

12 39 •„ 


The molecular weight of this dihjdride was determined by Raoult’s 
method, using benzene as the solvent. 



I- 

IL 

III. 

Wt. of substance 

0-04J'6 

0-0405 

0*0899 gram. 

Wt. of solvent 

6-3795 

5-670 

6-670 

Freezing point of solvent .... 

5-59° 

5*59® 

5-69° 

Fi*eezing point of solution. . . . 
Depression for 1 gram of sub- 

6-20' 

5-275° 

4-90° 

stance to 100 grams of solvent 

0-440° 

0-44r 

0-435° 

Mol. depression of benzene . - 

49 

49 

49 

Mol. wt. of substance 

111-3 

111 

13-2 6 


AEean of the thi*ee determination's .... 111*6 

Calculated for CeHnNO 113*0 


The crystals dissolve readily in alcohol and chloroform, less readily 
in light petroleum. Cold water dissolves them slowly, hot water 
more quickly, but with some decomposition and evolution of ammonia. 
The aqueous solution is faintly alkaline to litmus, and produces with 
mercuric chloride an abundant white precipitate. Picric acid does 
not precipitate the solution, which also fails to give the pine splinter 
reaction for pyrrol. Alkalis and acids at once decompose the aqueous* 
solution, in the former case with abundant production of ammonia. 

On heating with water in a closed tube at 100®, the dihydride is 
decomposed into a/imncnium cLcebate and methyl ethyl ketone in accoi'd- 
ance with the equation CeHnN'O + 2H>0 = CHyCO'ONH* + 
CHi'CO'C^Ho, The ketone was identified by its boiling point (76 — 78®) 
and its single oxidation pi*oduct, acetic acid; on oxidation with 
chromic acid, the distillate, after saturation with silver oxide, afforded 
pui*e silver acetate, the solution being fi*actionally crystallised, and 
the fii*st and last fi-actions analysed with the following results : — 

Percentage of silver in first ft^action of salt, 64 1 ; percentage of 
silver in last fraction, 64*7 ; percentage of silver in silver acetate, 
64*7. 

The ammonium acetate was characterised by conversion into the 
silver salt, which was found to contain 64*3 per cent, of silver. 
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AcnoN OP PHo.sPHOEOC'i AKD Phosphokic Chloeide'^. 

Phospliornns cliloride does not attack tlie compound, even when 
^tron^l^ heated with it. 

Phosphoric chloride does not react in the cold, but when the 
mixture is heated at 100° a complicated reaction ensues, hydrogen 
chloride is evolved, and phosphorous chloride distils, together with a 
mixture of chloro-derivatives. A considerable quantity of resin and 
some ammonium chloride are also produced. One of the chloro- 
derivatives ’S an oily liquid, having a most instating effect on the 
eyes and mucous membrane of the nose. It distilled with steam, but 
could not be distilled alone without decomposition, even under 
reduced pressure. This compound contained 25T per cent, of chlorine, 
and is therefore probably a monochloro-derivative of the parent 
substance ; the formula CsHtOlNO requires 24*3 per cent, of 
chloiune. 

All attempts to replace by chlorine the single atom of oxygen 
which the original compound contains were failures. Although the 
phosphoric chloride was caused to react under various conditions, the 
result was always the production of chloro-derivatives containing 
oxygen, whilst, owing to the simultaneous occurrence of a more pro- 
found change, resin and ammonium chloride were also fonned. 


At I ION OP IHE HVLO«i£Nb. 

Dry chlorine, free from hydi'ogen chloride, was passed into tbe 
cooled liquid. As soon as the chlorine was no longer absorbed, the 
current of gas was stopped, and any free halogen the liquid might 
contain removed by exposni’e in a vacuum. No hydrogen chloride 
was evolved. The oily liquid had a pungent, aromatic odour. When 
heated, it darkened with evolution of hydrogen chloride, and even 
when it was distilled under i educed pressure, some change occurred, 
resulting in the sepaiation of hydrogen chloride and the formation of 
resin. The washed and dried liquid was therefore first analysed 
without distillation. It contained 47*.“) per cent, of chlorine. The 
liquid was now distilled under reduced pressure, the greater part of 
it was obtained near 130° (127 mm.) ; a little hydrogen chloride 
•escaped. Some resin was produced, and also a small quantity of the 
highly in'itatinar ch loro-derivative which had been found to result from 
the action of phosphoric chloride. The liquid which had distilled at 
130° was purified by shaking Vi^ith aqueous sodium hydrogen carbon- 
ate to i*emove acid, the chloiine compound dissolved li'om the solution 
with ether, the ether well washed with water and dried with calcium 
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chloride. The residue left on the distillation of the ether was then 
analysed. It contained 47*9 per cent, of chlorine. 

The liquid resulting from the action of chlorine on the original 
compound therefore seems to be a mixture of two chlorides^ a dichloride 
and a tetrachloride. The formula CfaHghTOCh requires 39*01 per cent, 
of chlorine; the formula CeHgNOCh, 56' 1 per cent. These compounds 
are unstable, and are decomposed when heated, forming, among other 
substances, the pungent ehloro-derivative already alluded to and 
ammonium chloride. The action of alkalis on these chlorides also 
leads to the separation of the nitrogen as ammonia. 

The action of bromine on the original substance is similar to that 
of chlorine. The addition of bromine causes the evolution of heat, 
but no hydrogen bromide is produced. On distilling the liquid, to 
which about half its volume of bromine has been added, under 
reduced pressure (8 mm.), the liquid, which distils near 100°, 
solidifies to a mass of six-sided, tabular crystals. Simultaneously 
hydrogen bromide is slowly formed, and a pungent, tear-exciting oil 
passes into the distillate. It was not found possible to recrystallise 
the solid from any solvent ; the crystals were, therefore, washed with 
ether and analysed. They contained 52 per cent, of bromine, and 
were, therefore, probably an impure dihromide of the original sub- 
stance. The formula C 6 HolSrOBr 2 requires 58*9 per cent, of bromine. 
On heating this bromide with water, it was converted into a highly 
irritating bromo-derivative (OgBUBrNO ?), closely resembHng the 
chloro-derivative which has already been descxdbed ; resin and am- 
monium bromide were also formed. 

The results obtained by acting on the compound with chlorine 
and bromine leave no doubt as to its ability to form additive 
compounds with the halogens, and prove it to be an unsaturated 
compound. 

Owing to the very great difficulty of obtaining satisfactoiy evidence 
of the purity of these unstable halogen compounds, the formulae we 
have suggested above requii*e further confirmation. The complete 
investigation of the complicated reactions with chlorine, bromine, and 
phosphoric chloride, which in this case acts like the halogens, would 
need much larger quantities of material than we have had at our 
disposal. 


Constitution of the Compound, 

The reactions of the compound are opposed to the view that it is a 
pyridine or pyrrol derivative, and they do not correspond with those 
of a keto-oyanide, acetopropyl cyanide, or propionylethyl cyanide ; 
these compounds dissolve in ammonia, and are readily and com- 
VOL. LIX. 2 H 
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plefcely Lydrolyscd by fixed alkalis, the acetopropyl compound 
yieldinj^ ammonia tocjetherwith acetic and butyric acids, and tho pro- 
pionylethyl compound, ammonia and propionic acid. Tho properties 
of the substance point to the conclusion that the nitrogen, as well as 
the oxygen, forms pai*t of a closed ring of carbon atoms. When we 
first made this inference from oui* experimental results, no paraffinic 


Q 

representatives of this class of compounds, the oxazoles, -d/Uxt-A-d/’ 


had been prepared, although benzene derivatives having this consti- 
tution had been obtained and investigated, among other workers, by 
Japp and his collator at eurs. The phenyl analogue of the nitro-ethane 
derivative, assuming it to be an oxazole, is the “benzilam” of 
Laurent, the true formula and constitution of wliich was established 
by Japp, 


CoH-ezze-aH, 

N o 

C-CfiH, 

Triphenyloxaisole 

(Benzilain). 


CH/CZZC-CH3 

i5r 6 

C-CH, 

Tnmethyloxazole. 


A remarkable resemblance may be ti*aced in the characters of 
benzilam and those of our compound. On oxidation, benzilam yields 
benzoic acid, whilst the new compound yields acetic acid. Both sub- 
stances are distinguished by their great stability, being almost un- 
acted on by strong acids and alkalis. The reduction products of 
benzilam do not appear to have been investigated, but, like our com- 
pound, it seems to be very difficult to attack. From its constitution, 
it may be inferred that if it were reduced the nitrogen would appear 
as an amine, probably as benzylamine, whilst under similar conditions 
our compound might bo expected to yield ethylamine. Tho line 
through the foimulcs indicates the dii*ection that the change would 
probably take.*" 


c,ivctC' 




on. 


^// 


■C=fC' 

I I I 
N I O 

•' C-CH. 


CH. 


Krduction of triphenyloxazolo. Eeduciion of tpimcthyloxazole. 


* The rocults which Schatzmann {Annalen^ 261, 7) has just published on the 
reduction of the tliiazoles, confirm the correctness of this inference. 
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We have carefully searched for an amine among the reduction pro 
ducts of our compound, but have not been able to detect a ti*ace of 
such a substance. The nitrogen is separated exclusively as ammonia. 
We must, therefore, conclude that although the compound is closely 
allied to, it is nevertheless distinct fi*om the oxazoles. The recent 
work of Hantzsch and the Zurich fcscliool on these compounds has 
since made it possible for us to devise a method of preparing tri- 
methyloxazole, and to show that it is not identical with our com- 
pound. Lewy (jBer., 21, 925) has shown that metliylphenyloxazole 
may be obtained by heating bromacetophenone writh acetamide ; — 


CA-aO-CH,Br 

raoH 

%/ 

G-CHs 

Bromacetoplicuoiic. 

Acetamide. 


C,H/C— CH 

iJr 6 + H,0 + HBr. 

C-CH, 

Phenj lmetliylo\azole. 


It follows from this that bromethyl methyl ketone should react with 
acetamide, forming trimethyloxazole : — 


CH;CO-C( CH,)HBr CH/CzzC-CH, 

NH OH = ^6 4* HjO + HBr. 

C-CH, C-CHa 


Bromethyl methyl hetoue. Trimetliylosazole. 

Aectamidc. 


Brom-ethyl methyl ketone was prepared by oxidising secondary 
butyl alcohol with chromic acid. The resulting ketone was purified 
by means of Its hydrogen sodinm sulphite componnd. The calculated 
amount of bromine was added in small portions to a weighed quantity 
of the ketone. Action rapidly occurred, the bromine being de- 
colorised and hydiegen bromide evolved. The bromo-derivative was 
dissolved ont with ether, and the solvent removed by distillation. 
The bi*omo-derivative, which cannot be distilled under ordinary 
pi*e&snre without decomposition, was heated with excess of acetamide 
in a closed tube at 120 — 130° for one houi*. The contents of the tube 
were distilled with water, when a liquid was obtained having feebly 
basic properties, and in many other respects resembling the nitro- 
ethane derivative, hut difEering entirely fi'om it in its odour and 
physical properties. Crystalline compounds with mercuric chloride 
and auric chloride were obtained. Since the base was not identical 
with our compound, its properties were not further examined. 

The behaviour of the nitroethane derivative on reduction suggests 
that its molecular constitution di&rs from that of an oxazole in con- 

2 E 2 
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CH/CziC-CEr, 

taining oxygen in union with nitrogen. Ihe fornmlti C/Hj 

correctly summarises all the reactions of the substance, its feebly 
basic properties, its ability to combine directly with hydrogen and 
with the halogens, its oxidation to acetic acid by permanganaie, and 
to acetic and oxalic acids by nitric acid, and also the formation of 
ammonia and secondajry butyl alcohol on reduction, as well as the 
remarkable hydrolysis of the dihydride into ammonium acetate and 
methyl ethyl ketone, when the “ring’" is split in the direction 
indicated by the line which has been drawn through the formula : — 


CH 


The production of secondary butyl alcohol on reduction is, of course, 
due to the hydrogenation of this ketone. The molecular refraction 
and magnetic rotation of the original substance do not help us to adopt 
this formula, chiefly because these properties have not been examined 
in other bodies of similar constitution : so that no data exist for com- 
parison. They are, however, not inconsistent with this view of the 
structure of the compound, and they do distinctly confirm the 
existence of nnsaturated carbon which this formula assumes. 


m 

.XV 

NH 


SlKlHESrS OP THE COMPOUXO FROM MeTHYLACEITLAOEIONL. 

"When we commenced this inquiry, no compound having this con- 
stitution had been obtained, either in the paraflin or benzene series, 
but, more recently, Olaisen (JBer.^ 21, 18) has described a substance 
produced by the dehydration of the hydroxime of benzoylacetone, to 

HCzzC-CHa 

which he has assigned the formula CeH/0 O ^ classified 
as a monazole. 

But neither in this communication nor in later papers by Claisen^s 
pupils (Zedel, Her., 21, 2178), is any information given about the 
reactions of these compounds. Their oxidation and reduction products 
do not appear to have been studied, and the constitution assigned to 
them is supported almost entirely by evidence derived from syntheti- 
cal experiments. We were, therefore, unable to ascertain how far the 
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reactions of our compound corresponded witli tliose of the substance 
obtained by Olaisen. Accepting as correct Claisen’s inferences as to 
the mode of production of the monazoles from the symmetrical 
jS- diketones, we attempted to prepare the derivative of nitroethane 
by a reaction analogous to that by means of which he obtained phenyl- 
methylmonazole* or phenylmethylisoxazole, namely, by the action 
of hydroxylamine on methylacetylacetone (diacetyl ethane), which 
should, at* hypothesis lead to the formation of our compound, if it were 
ti’imethylisoxazole. The reaction may be represented as occurring 
in two stages : the first, in which the monhydroxime of the diketone 
is produced, and the second, in which this hydroxime undergoes 
dehydration. 


(i) CH3-C0-CHCCH3)*C0-CH3 + NHaOHrr: 

lacetjlacctone. 

ch3-co-ch(ch3)-o(cho:n‘oh + h^o ; 


CHs-C— .O-CHa 

(ii) ch,co-chcoh3)-c(OH3):noh = h^o + cHj-c o 

Mcthylacetjlacetonoxune. 


or more gi*aphically 


Trimetliylisoxazole. 


ch3-c:ino ; h 

OH,-C / , H. 

cn,*6/ . O 

Dehydration of monhydroxime. 


Acetylacetone was prepared by Claisen’s method (5er., 22, 1014), 
a mixture of ethyl acetate and acetone being decomposed with 
sodium, 


CHj-OO-O-CjHs ^ OHa-CO-CHs -h Na = CH/CO-OHNTa-CO-CHa 

+ OaHs-OH. 


The sodium acetylacetone thus obtained was convei*ted into the in- 
soluble, purple copper salt, which was collected, washed, and the 
diketone liberated from it by the addition of diluted sulphuric acid. 
The compound was extracted with ether, and then distilled from the 
solution after it had been dried with calcium chloride. The acetyl- 
acetone boils, apparently with slight decomposition, at 136°. 


* The nomenclature ^hich lias since been suggested by Hontzsch (Anmlen, 
S49, 1) for compounds containing this nucleus bccms to us more expressive oud eon- 
venient. e shall, therefore, adopt it in this paper. Compounds containing the group 



are termed oxazolcs, and those containing the nucleus 



isoxazoles. 



4.28 DUNSTAN AKD DTMOND : THE ACTION OF ALKALIS 

In ordei* to convert tliis substance into its methyl derivative, the 
sodium compound was lieated with, methyl iodide iu closed tubes at 
140®. The resulting methylaceiylacetone was purified by fractional 
distillation. It is a colourless liquid, having a slightly aromatic 
odour, boiling at 169®. To its alcoholic solution was added an 
alcoholic solution of h^-di^oxylamine hydrochloride. Reaction im- 
mediately occun*ed with rise of tempeiature. The mixture was 
heated for a short time at 100®, then largely diluted with water, and 
distilled. There passed over 'W'ith the steam a liquid which was at 
once recognised as the derivative we had obtained from nitroethane 
by the action of alkalis. After purification by conversion into its 
compound with mercuric chloride, it boiled at 171® (corr.), and was 
identical in all its properties with the nitroethane derivative. On 
analysis, it yielded data corresponding with those deduced from the 
formula CeHfiNO. 

I. Substance taken, 0‘0444 gram; H^O obtained, 0'0348 gram; 
GO3 obtained, 0*1054 gram. 

II. Substance taken, 0*2986 gram ; IN' obtained, 31*6 c.c. at 10® and 
762*3 mm. 


Calculated for 

Found. CftHgNO. 

0 64*7 per cent. 64*8 per cent. 

H 8*7 „ 8-1 „ 

ISr 12*69 „ 12*7 „ 


This synthesis confirms the view of the constitution of the substance 
w*hich we had inferred from its reactions, and satisfactorily esta- 
blishes its identity with trimethylisoxazole. By the action of hydr- 
oxylamine on methylacetylhcetone, besides trimethylisoxazole, 

•nitrile was formed. It was separated from the oxazole by fractional 
distillation and hydrolysed by alcoholic potash in the usual mamier. 
Ammonia was produced, together wdfch a volatile acid, which was 
proved by the analysis of its silver salt to be acetic acid, the per- 
centage of silver found being 64*28. 

The formation of the nitrile in this reaction may be accounted 
for by supposing that an acetyl gi*oup is eliminated as aldehyde, 
which would be converted into aceialhydroxime by the hydi*oxylamine. 
The hydroxime on dehydration w*ould yield acetonitrile, OH/OH*NOH 
= H2O -f CHa-oisr. 

For the purposes of the foregoing discussion we have accepted 
as correct the constitution usually assigned to the ^-diketones, 
which satisfactorily accounts for the usual reactions of these com- 
pounds. In the course of our work, however, we have obtained 
evidence which suggests the possibility that they are ring-compounds, 
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the ring containing oxygen as well as cax'hon, or at all events that 
these compounds on some occasions act as if they were thus con 
stituted. Farther experiments are being made on this impoi*tant 
question. 

Since trimethylisoxazole is now prepared for the first time, and 
as the reactions of the known isoxazoles have not been fully ex- 
amined, it is desirable to lecapitnlate heie the principal properties 
and reactions which we have already described as belonging to the 
derivatives of nitroethane, which is now proved to be trimethyl- 
isoxazole. 


Principal Properties mul Pewtlons of Trhnethyli^oa'acole. 

CE;G—C-CRi 

II 

Foi'mida — CH/C O 

X 

Modes of Formation. — By the action of alkalis on nitroethane, and 
of hydroxylamine on metln lacetylacetone. 


Boiling point. ... 171® (corr.) I Magnetic rotation 6'792 

Freezing point. . . 3*5” (corr.) I Molecular refraction. . . 50*8 

Bielative density. . 0*986 at 15® /lo® Molecular dispersion . . 2*92 
Botatory power. . None | 


Mercurochloride 

Grold chloride compound. 

Chlorides 

Bromides 

Chloro- and bromo-deriva- 

tives 

Oxidation prodacts 

Beduction products 

Products of reduction by 

heated zinc 

Product of hydrogenation 
by sodium and water. . 


Hydrolytic products of the 
dihydride 


CeHoNO^gOh 
CbH5NO,AuOl3 
C.H9NOCI3; CeHjNOCh (?). 
G,HaNOBr.. 


C^HsClNO; OsHaBrNO (O- 
Acetic (and oxalic) acid. 
Ammonia, acetic add, secondary 
butyl alcohol. 

Acetonitrile, &c- 

Dihydride of trimethylisoxazole, 
CHa-CziC-OHa 
CHa-CHO 

Ammonium acetate, methylethyl- 
ketone. 
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Mechoish op the Rea^ctiox between Alkalis and I^’iteo ethane. 

We have ascertained that when alkalis react with nitroethane, the 
products of the change ai*e formed appi’oximately in accordance with 
the proportions indicated by the equation 

4C2H5Tsr02 = CeHgNO -f OH.*C3Sr + 2HNO2 + 3H3O. 

The occurrence of such a reaction as this between an alkali and a 
iiitro-compound is most remarkable, and cannot be satisfactorily 
explained, if the usual formula for nitroethane be rigidly adhered 
to. By modifying the formula, in accordance with the doctrine of 
tautomensm, and supposing the compound to contain one or two hydr- 
oxyl groups, more than one mode of interaction becomes possible. 
We do not, however, now propose to discuss this question, on which 
much might be written by way of suggestion, until we have ascer- 
tained whether any intermediate compounds can be isolated which 
would throw Hght on the mechanism of the change. Experiments 
we have already made would lead us to conclude that alcohol is not 
one of these transition compounds, and that the acetonitrile is not 
produced at the expense of the isoxazole by the action either of 
alkali or of hydroxylamine. On the other hand, it seems possible 
that a derivative of a ^-diketone is concerned in the transformation, 
this substance originating from the uitro-compound. It is a fact of 
much significance that, whilst alkalis act on nitroethane, forming ti*i- 
methylisoxazole and acetonitrile, these same compounds result from 
the action of hydroxylamine on methylacetylacetone. 


II. The Acti(»n or ALKALl^ on.N’itbombthane. 


The action of alkalis on nitromethane is much more rapid and 
intense than on nitroethane, and it proceeds further. The chaiacter of 
the change appears to be similar. When nitromethane is mixed with 
aqueous ammonia or potassium carbonate, reaction is immediate, the 
mixture darkens, and finally becomes almost black. Nitrite is formed, 
together with hydrogen cyanide and a large quantity of a resinous 
substance. Finm oui* study of the action of alkalis on nitroothaue, wo 


should infer that nitromethane would yield isoxazole, 


HCIZCH 
HO 6 , 


the parent base of which the compound resulting from the action of 
alkalis on nitroethane is the trimethyl derivative. So far, however, 
we have not been able to isolate this interesting compound, which 
seems to be instantly decomposed, but our investigation of the reaction 
is not yet completed. 
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The results of the recent woik of Glaisen and Stock (JBer,, 24 , 130) 
on the action of hydrosylamine on benzoylacetaldehyde, renders it 
probable that this isoxazole, in presence of alkali, would pass into 


the alkali salt of the isomeric cyanacetic aldehyde, 


H*CO 

6h(M')0N* 


III. Action of Albalis oj. Pium^lKy Xitkopbopanb. 


The action of alkalis on nitroproj^ane is much weaker than on its 
two lower homolognes. Aqueous ammonia hardly attacks this nitro- 
compound, even at a temperature ot 100—120®, in a closed tube. 
Potassium carbonate solution acts slowly, and in order to completely 
decompose the nitropropane it is necessary to heat the mixture for 
some hours at 100®. On distillation, an oily liquid condenses with 
the steam, whilst potammn nitrite and resin remain in the residue. 
The oily liquid, after having been separated and dried in the usual 
manner, was resolved, by fractional distillation, into two substances ; 
one of these, 'which was difficult to purify, finally distilled between 
98® and 100®, and had all the characteristic properties oi iprojpionitrile. 
Since only a small quantity was available, its identity was established 
by hydrolysing it with aqueous potash, when ammonia was abund- 
antly evolved. The resulting potassium propionate was converted 
into the silver salt, which was analysed in the ordinary way. It con- 
tained 59*12 per cent, of silver ; silver propionate contains 59*6 per 
cent. 

The liquid which remained after the propionitrile had distilled 
consisted of a body which, after fractionation, boiled at 214® (corr.). 
Its relative density was 0 9382 at 15®/15°. 

On combustion it afforded the following data : — 


I. IT. 

Substance taken 0*1738 grm. 0*1656 gi*m, 
00» obtained . . 0*4442 „ 0*4212 

HnO „ .. 01577 „ 0*1438 ,, 

^2 „ at 

12*5®, 764 mm. — — 


ni. IV. 

0*2282 grm. 0*1614 grm. 
0*5836 „ — 

0*2022 — 


12 c.c. 


Found. 


t * \ Calculated for 

I. II. III. IV. O^HisNO. 

C 70 2 per cent. 69*3 per cent. 69*7 per cent. — 70*5 per cent. 
H 10*08 „ 9*64 „ 9*84 „ — 9*8 

N 2 „ — ,, — „ 91 9*14 „ 


The molecular weight of the liquid was ascertained by Raoult’s 
method, using acetic acid as the solvent. 
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I. 

II. 

Wt. of substance - 

0*0778 gram. 

0*1656 gram 

Wt. of solvent 

6 537b „ 

6-5378 „ 

Freezing point of solvent . * , . 

15° 

15*02° 

Freezing point of solution .... 

14-7" 

14-42 

Depression for 1 gram of sub- 
stance to 100 of solvent .... 

0-25b’ 

0-258° 

Mol. depression of solvent — . 

39 

39 

Mol. weight of substance 

151 

151 


The molecular weight coiTespouding with the formula OitHisNO i*- 
15H. 


The substance is thus shown to have the composition of trielhyl- 


i^i azole. 


C,H/C=C-UjH. 
C,H/C 6 


N 


In most of its reactions it resembles the 


trimetbylisoxazole obtained under similar conditions fTOm nitro- 
etbane. 

We have, however, not succeeded in solidifying it, and it does not 
appear to form a compound with either mercuric chloride or gold 
•chloride. In these pai’ticulars it differs from trimethylisoxazole. 
When oxidised with nitric acid, a volatile acid was obtained, which, 
by the analysis of its silver salt, was proved to he ‘pro^nic acid. 
The percentage of silver in the silver salt was 59*8, the percentage 
of silver in silver propionate being 59 6. 

The compound is somewhat more diMcult to oxidise than the tii- 
methylisoxazole, and since it was thought that it might be the di- 
bydride of triethylisoxazole, the hydrogen being united to the two 
doubly-linked carbon atoms, attempts were made, by the action ol 
silvez* oxide, and by the limited action of nitric acid, to oxidise these 
two hydrogen atoms and so to obtain tiiethylisoxazole. No such effect 
could, how ever, be observed. Under no circumstances was a com- 
pound pi*oduced w-hich combined with mercuric chloride, although 
an intermediate oxidation product was obtained, which is being 
further examined. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. J. Simons, one of the workers in this 
laboratory, for the assistance he has given us in examining the pro- 
perties of this compound. 

The reaction between alkalis and primary nitropropane seems to be 
represented by the equation 


4 C 3 H 7 NO 2 = CsH^NO -f- C 2 H 5 CN + 2 HNO 2 + 3H>0. 
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IV. Action (h Alkalis on Secondary jNiaROPuoFANL. 

The results recorded in the foreafoing pages relate to the action of 
alkalis on primary iiitro-componnds. It became of interest to 
determine whether a similai reaction occurs with secondary and 
tei*tiary nitro-componndh. Onr observations on the behaviour of 
these bodies are not yet completed, but we have already" noticed 
that secondary nitropropane undergoes a change which is, in 
all probability, similar in kind to that sustained by primary nitro- 
propane, although the products of the reaction are dihercnt. Alkali 
nitrite is produced, but no tiiethylisoxazole. Another substance, 
responding to the reactions of a pseudo-nitrol, has been isolated, and 
is being examined. 

'Research Lahoratary of the Fharuiaceniical Society, Loudon. 
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ManL 39di, 1S»1. 

Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., President, in tlie Chair. 

I AM happy to be able to report to tlie Fellows that tlie Society con- 
tinues to increase and prosper. We have now 1754 Fellows, and the 
communications received during this year have been more numerous 
than in the preceding year. 

The following tabular statement gives tbe numerical position of our 
Society : — 

Rumber of Fellows (Anniversary, March 1890) ...... 1698 


Since elected and paid admission fees. 114 


1812 

Removed on account of arrears 28 

Withdrawn 13 

Deceased 17 

— 58 

Pi’esent number of Fellows 1754 

iN’umber of Foreign Members 33 

Deceased (Dr. Heinrich Will) 1 

Present number of Foreign Members 32 


The number of elections this year is less by 31 than last year, and 
the absolute increase in the number of Fellows during the year is 54 
instead of 84. 

The deceased Fellovrs are: — Dr. M. Bechler, W. Blythe, H. B. 
Brady, F.R.S., C. Innes Burton, W. Lant Carpenter, Thos. Carnolley, 
J. B. Hutcheson, S. A. Hill, Robei*t MacCalmont, E. C. Nicholson, 
T. R. Ogilvie, C. P. Phillips, Harxy Poland, Henry Smith, W, C. 
Stevens, T. 0. Sandell, and Henry H. Walker. 

Withdrawn: — A. Bain, E. N. Butt, Joseph Barker, Robert 
Oarmthers, W. H. Glazier, James Hall, A. B. Johnson, E. A. 
Parnell, W. E. Porter, W. R. Reffell, John Stokes, Arthur Taylor, 
and R. G. Tresider. 

The financial state of the Society, I am sorry to say, is not quite 
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so satisfactory as it has been of late. The details you will hear 
from the Treasurer; consequently I have only to note the fact that 
the receipts from subsciiptions this year are £177 less than last 
year. This fallinf^ off is to be accounted for, firstly, by an accidental 
circumstance, there bein^ this year 11 fewer life compositions than 
last year, and, secondly, the increase during the year of the number- 
of candidates who have been blackballed, the exact number rejected 
being 2G. 

Much care and thought have been bestowed both by the Committee 
and the Librarian on the Libi*ary, and it continues to increase at a 
very uniform rate, and lo receive all the new and valuable works on 
chemistry as soon as they are published. The exact increase in the 
number of works in each department of the Library is as follows : — 



March 25tli, 
1890. 

Additions in 
189O-0L 

Present 

State. 

Volumes of systematic vtorks. 

3,082 

122 

3,204 

5,870 

Volumes of periodicals 

5,667 

203 

Voluinob of duplicate periodicals for cir- 
culation 

1,133 

53 

1,188 

Pamplilets 

1,450 

22 

1,472 


11,334 1 

400 

11,734 


Compared with last year, the number of systematic works added to 
the Library are fewer, but the volumes of periodicals added ai*e more 
numerous. With regard to the expenses of the Library, they are 
£120 less than they were last year. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the character of the com- 
munications which the Society has this year received from the 
Fellows is certainly equal, if not of a higher character than on any 
former occasion ; the actual number which have been published in the 
Transactions happens to be the same as it was last year, namely, 72, 
but whatever their character may have been, their length is consider- 
ably greater than those of last yeai‘, for they occupy 1051 pages instead 
of only 772. The total number of papers communicated to the Society 
was 101 ; last year it was 100. On turning to the other volume of 
our Journal, we find there has been, compared with last year, a con- 
siderable increase in the number of abstracts ; this year 2341 appear 
in the Journal; last year there were 2131. This year the abstracts 
occupy 1527 pages ; last year 1252. The increased size of the volume 
for 1890 has necessarily increased the cost of the Journal, which has 
been £413 more than it was last year. 

The time has again come round for the award of the Longstaff 
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medal. The Fellows will remember that by the trust deed the 
Council are instmcted every third year to award the medal to the 
Fellow of the Society who, in their opinion, has done the most to 
promote chemical science by i*eseax*ch. This instruction is one not 
always easy to carry out, but I am sure that the Fellows will feel 
that the unanimous decision of the Council to award it to Professor 
Japp this year is eminently satisfactory. He has, during the last 
three years, either alone or in conjunction with others, communicated 
to our Society eight papers, and all who are following the higher 
development of organic chemistry know how valuable to this branch of 
the science the carefully thought out papers of Dr. Japp have been. 
I only regret he is not here to receive the medal in peinon. 

The great event of the year with regard to our Society has un- 
doubtedly been the celebration of the Jubilee which occurred on the 
24th and 2oth of February. As it is an event of so recent date and, 
moreover, one to be recorded in detail elsewhere, I need nob do more 
in this place than state, for the sake of future i*eferonce, the facts that 
a special meeting of the Society was held in the theatre of the 
University of London, at which three of the original founders of the 
Society, Sir W. R. Grove, Sir Lyon Playfaii*, and Mr. Heisch, wei’e 
present, and that deputations congratulating the Society on attaining 
its 50th birthday were present from the Royal Society, the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, the Chemical Society of France, the Berlin Chemical 
Society, and other societies ; also that Mr. Warington presented an 
album containing photographs of many of the founders of the 
Society and letters 1 ‘elating to its establishment ; that on the 
evening of the 24th the President and Council gave a soiree at 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall, which was most kindly lent to them by 
the Woi*shipful Company, and that an evceedingly interesting col- 
lection of apparatus illustrative of important researches which had 
mostly been carried out by former Pi*esideiits of the Society was 
exhibited and attmeted much attention. On the following day a 
dinner was held in celebration of the Jubilee, at which the Prime 
Ministez*, Lord Salisbuiy, and sevein-l other distinguished guests 
were present, and about 230 of the Fellows. The proceedings on each 
occasion proved to he of so much interest that the Council feel that 
a full record should be preserved, and they intend to issue in a 
separate foim as soon as possible an account of what took place at 
each of the above meetings. 

The suggestion I made in my I'eport last year that a fitting 
memorial of the Jubilee might be a subject catalogue of the Journal 
from its commencement was, I think rightly, on further consideration, 
abandoned, the labour and expense of compiling such a catalogue 
being more than the result would justify. 
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The exhibition at an exti’a meeting of new forms of apparatus was 
held on May 8th, and proved to be of considerable interest and 
practical use. Xo discourse has this year been given to the Society. 

It seems appropriate for me on the present occasion briefly to 
chronicle the changes which have occurred in the constitution and 
government of the Society since its formation. The history of these 
changes is, however, soon told, for with the exception of obtaining in 
184*8 a Royal Cliarter, they have been remarkably few, in fact, 
tiie evidently very carefully considered constitution and plan of 
government suggested when the Society was founded has in all 
essential points been found to work well and to accomplish the ends 
intended. The object of our Society is still the same as it was de- 
fined to be when it was founded, namely: “‘the promotion of 
<*hemistry and those bmnches of science immediately connected with 
it, by reading, discussion, and subsequent publication of oi*iginal com- 
munications and the formation of a library and a museum,” The 
museum, however, was not found to be a necessary or even advan- 
tageous adjimct to tbe Socie^, and although it certainly possessed 
many specimens of considerable interest and value, it was determined 
at a Greneral Meeting held in 1866, that it should be given np ; tbe 
donors of specimens having a right to claim their gifts, and the re- 
maining specimens being given to institutions or individuals that 
might desiic to have them. 

Dnring the same year that the Society obtained its Charter, another 
very important advance was made ; that was the establishment of the 
-Quarterly Journal. It vras well edited by Dr, Ronalds, and this 
gi'eat improvement in the manner of issuing the records of the 
Society did much to I’aise its general status, and give it a higher 
position among Scientific Societies. 

Little or no altoi'ation of the bye-laws or the plan of working the 
Society seems to have occurred for many years. 

In 1852 the number of Vice-Presidents, which then was four, was 
increased, by adding all past Presidents, and it is not until 1866 
that there is any other change worth recording. In that year, 
a “new form of nomination paper for the proposal of gentlemen 
as Fellows of the Society ” was introduced, and this seems to he the 
first indication of any feeling having arisen that undesirable people 
were seeking and obtaining election into the Society. This same 
subject has from time to time caused far more discussion among the 
Fellows than any other question relating to the government of the 
Society, and it is of interest and importance to note briefly the nature 
and results of these discussions. In order to understand fully their 
oiigin and meaning, we must hear in mind that as the Society grew 
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and prospered, and cLemistry became of more value in the arts and 
in matters I'elating to every day life, a very natural impression arose 
among a large portion of tbe public, that since all the most dis> 
tinguisbed chemists of tbe day belonged to our Society, therefore*, 
eveiy one who was a member of it must be a tborougb chemist. 
This misconception on the part of the public, I think, has been most 
mischievous, and has given rise to much of the disagreement which 
has occurred among the Pellows. It is impossible now to trace the 
exact history of the gradual development of this feeling of discontent, 
which certainly arose at least among some of the Fellows, but in 
1867 this matter was, I can hardly say openly, discussed, because 
the discussion was carried on to a great extent by persons under 
assumed names, but was very £L*eely discussed, principally in the pages 
of the Chemical Neics^ the question at issue being w'hether undesir- 
able persons did easily obtain admittance into the Society, and 
whether any but trained chemists ought to be admitted. Clearly 
what some desired was that the title F.O.S. should be a kind of 
degree, a distinction to be applied only to trained chemists. A. good 
deal evidently of strong feeling existed at tlie time, and a good deal 
was written on the subject. The Council felt the importance of the 
question, and in their Report of 1867 say that they have it “ under 
their consideration to raise the standard of qualification for the 
admission to the Fellowship:” they seem to have considered the 
matter very carefully, and also to have referred it to a sub-committee, 
which consisted of Mr. Crookes, Dr. Miller, Dr. Odling, Mr. Wanklyn, 
and Dr. Williamson. This Committee issued a Report in NTovember, 
1867, which was adopted by the Council and a copy sent to all the 
Fellows. This Report seems to be, even at the present time, of so 
mnch Interest and so fnlly to state the case, that 1 desire to read it 
on the present occasion. 


“Chemical Society, Burlinuton House, Piccadilly, W., 


“ Xovemher llfA, 1867. 


“ Sir, 

“At a meeting of the Council, held on May 16th, 1867, it wa-j 
resolved, ‘That a Committee of five be appointed to consider the 
by-laws relating to the election of Fellows, Honoiary Members, and 
Associates, and to report to the Council.' It was farther resolved,. 
* That the Committee consist of Mr. Crookes, Dr. MDler, Dr. Odling, 
Mr. Wanklyn, and Dr. Williamson.' 

“ Upon the presentation of the Committee’s report, at a meeting of 
the Council, held on Nfovember 7th, it was resolved, ‘ That this repoi-t 
he approved, and that a copy of it be sent to each Fellow of the 
Society.' 
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“ We beg to append the report in question, and have the honour to 
remain. 


“ Your obedient Servants, 

“W. Odling, 

“A. Vesnon HARCOURr, 
“ Hmi. Secretaries, 


“Your Committee were appointed by a resolution, passed at a 
Meeting of Council, held on May 16th, 1867, in fulfilment of the 
intention which the Council announced to the Society in its Anniver- 
sary Report. 

“ As bearing upon the standard of qualification for admission to the 
Fellowship of the Chemical Society, your Committee, from replies 
they have received to a circular which they addressed to all the 
Fellows, and from conversations they have held with different Fellows 
whom they chanced to encounter, have ascertained the existence 
among the Fellows of the Society of two very distinct views as to its 
nature and purposes. 

“ Many Fellows appear to regard the Society as being by rights an 
association of eminent scientific men ; and they accordingly look upon 
the Fellow ship of the Society afj a distinction which should be con- 
ferred only upon those who have given evidence pf marked chemical 
proficiency, as, for example, by the production of some original 
memoir ; so that the election of any one as a Fellow of the Sociely 
should stamp him at once as being a well-trained chemist and com- 
petent investigator. 

“ In favour of this view, it is urged that the initials F.C.S., ap- 
pended to the name of any gentleman, seetn to imply that his attain- 
ments have won for him a public recognition somewhat in the 
character of a degree; and thaf these initials ought to signify, in 
reality, that which they seem to imply, and which is indeed their 
proper signification. 

“ It is further urged that the "Pellowship of the Chemical Society 
is essentially an honorary distinction, althongh from the ease with 
which it can be obtained, pmctically by any who choose, it is a dis- 
tinction but little valued by the better sort. It is, however, eagerly 
sought after and obtained by men who are not perhaps altogether 
desirable — ^who certainly have no claim to the title of scientific 
chemists — and who, in some cases, do not even join the Society from 
any interest they take in chemical science, but solely with the view 
o^ parading a distinction to which their merits do not really entitle 
them. 

“ Moreover, from the circumstance that chemistry is pursued, not 

YOL. tix. 2 I 
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only as a science bnt also as a profession and trade, the right to 
append the intials F.O.S. possesses a sort of trade value, exceeding 
its cost, to mere trading or professional chemists ; as suggesting that 
those who have the privilege of using these initials are better qualified 
men than their brethren who are not thus distinguished. 

^^From these causes, it is said, the Fellowship of the Chemical 
Society has gradually sunk in public estimation ; and accordingly it 
is very desirable that something should now be done to restore, if 
possible, its original prestige. 

“ On the other hand, many B'ellows are of opinion that the Society 
is merely an association of individuals, having joint but various 
interests in the progress of both pure and applied chemistry ; that 
the object for which the Society exists is not to confer honour upon 
any individual whatever, but to promote the general advancement, 
distribution, and application of chemical knowledge ; and that, as a 
general rule, men engaged in pursuits more or less dependent on or 
connected with chemistry, and taking a sufficient interest in chemistry 
to wish to join the Society, shoidd, unless personally objectionable, 
have every feciliry afforded them for joining it. 

“ In favour of this view, the preamble to the Charter is adduced, 
and especially the following paragraph: whereas certain of our 
subjects ^ did establish and are now members of a society known by 
the name of the Chemical Society, for the general advancement of 
chemical science, as intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom . . . and for a more 

extended and economical application of the industrial resources and 
sanitary condition of the community,’ Ac. 

“ It is further maintained that the Society, from its origin until 
the present time, has always been of a mixed rather than of an ex- 
clusively scientific character — that the present Fellows form quite as 
distinguished a body as have ever constituted the Society — ^and that 
many, at any rate, of the mosD distinguished individual Fellows do 
not feel themselves at all discredited by being e>ssociated as joint 
Fellows of the Society with men who are engaged or interested in 
chemical pnrsuits, but whose scientific or social position is inferior to 
their own. 

‘‘Moreover, of scientidc as distinguished from purely professional 
societies, the Boyal Society, it is urged, is the only one of which the 
Fdlowship is conferred in lecognition of eminent scientific merit — ^the 
special science societies being practically open to all students of, and 
workers at, their respective subjects, who may wish to be elected to 
their respective Fellowships. To limit the Chemical Society then to 
eminent scientific chemists would bo tantamount to making it the 
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cliemical section of the Royal Society, instead of allowing it to have 
a distinct function and character of its own. 

“ It is further urged that the circumstance of chemistry being to 
some extent a profession, so far from indicating the propriety of 
making the Fellowship of the Chemical Society an honorary distinc- 
tion, rather contra-indicates it. For, independently of the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of withholding or conferring the honour with- 
out doing much injustice to individuals, the Society, by professing to 
choose out the most worthy, would naturally be held responsible for 
its choice, and identified more or less with the acts of each and all of 
its Fellows. 

“Tour Committee, having given these different views their best 
consideration, are not prepared to recommend any alteration in the 
by-law relating to the election of Fellows, which would have the 
effect of confining the Fellowship of the Society to strictly scientific 
men. 

“Bud they think it ma^ be advisable, although they have failed to 
elicit evidence of the admission of any significant proportion of un- 
suitable persons into the Society, to make some modification in the 
piesent by-law, with a view to increase the security against the acci- 
dental election of undesirable candidates. 

“ They accordingly suggest that in future, or after a certain interval 
of time, the form of recommendation of a candidate, referred to in the 
first paragraph of the by-law in question, shall be required to be 
signed by five, instead of by only three, Fellows of the Society, of 
whom three at least, instead of only one, shall be required to sign 
from personal knowledge ; and further, that in the second line of the 
printed form of recommendation, the words * Qualification or Occupa- 
tion’ shall be substituted for the words ‘Position, Profession, or 
Occupation.’ 

“ At present yonr Committee are not disposed to advise any altera- 
tion in the second paragraph of the by-law, which requires three- 
fourths of the votes given to be in favonr of the candidate, in order 
to effect his election. If, however, contrary to the anticipations of 
the Committee, any section of the Fellows should be found to make 
an improper use of this requirement, your Committee would then 
recommend that one or other of two courses should be proposed by 
the Couucil and adopted by the Society; that is to say, that the 
by-law sbonld be so altered as to render valid the election by a mere 
majority, or else that the hy-law should be tempoiarlly abrogated, 
and during its abrogation the election of Fellows be delegated by the 
Society at large to a Committee appointed for the purpose.” 
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The recommendations made in this report were adopted, and 
appear to have met the requirements of the case, as the agitation now 
ceased. 

In 1877, that is 10 years later, again a similar feeling arose in this 
Society, and again a large number of letters appeared on the subject 
in the CTiemicalNews. Objection was tahen to many of the candidates 
who obtained admission on account of their want of suf&cient chemical 
training ; at the same time those who objected not only had no plan for 
imprb'iring the working of the Society, but as far as our Society is con- 
cerned seem to have been convinced that it was practically impossible 
for the Chemical Society to insist on all its Fellows being trained and 
competent chemists, and, consequently, that another “organisation,” 
as it was termed, ambng chemists was required, the object of which 
should bo to ascertain whether a person had a chemical knowledge, 
dnd if so to stamp him as an efdcient and competent chemist ; in a 
wbrd, this agitation ted irectly to the founding of the present Institute 
of fcihemistry. The feeling at this time clearly was there must be 
two distinct Gheniical Societies, one to which all who had any real 
interest in chemistry might belong, even if they had not had the 
advantage of a thorou^ training in chemistry, and the other a 
Society which shonld consist solely of trained and efficient chemists. 
The dissatisfaction which had mdnifestbd itSelf evidently arose from 
a feeling that in some cases Fellows were using the privileges of 
membership simply for commercial purpo<?es, and that the new orga- 
nisation would, to a great extent, obviate ibis ; but still further to 
ensure the desired end the bye-laws weie also altered, and a still more 
stringent declaration requii*edfrom eveiy one previous to his becoming 
a Fellow of the Society ; and, farther, an earnest attempt was made 
to develop the class of Associates. TheSe were the results of this 
second agitauion in diir Society. 

At the jiresent time, after the lapse of 14 years, again a feeling 
sbmeWhat of the same kind eHsis, at least among some of the 
Fellbws, but the collateral ciicumstances ate certainly distinctly 
difEerent, for this organisation among chemists, the Institute, now 
exists, and all who desire to be stainped as thoroughly educated 
chemists have the opportunity of obtaining this recognition, which 
formerly was not the case. This does not, however, meet all objec- 
tions, for it is not in any way a reason for allowing those, if such 
there be, who desire, but do not deserve, the milder title of F.C.S. to 
have it ; and I am glad to say that the present Council have most 
carefully considered this matter, and have, in order that it should be 
carefully considered under every aspect, referi'ed it to a special com- 
mittee. The question is regarded by them as one o£ vital importance, 
but, like former Councils, they feel how much easier it is to cite 
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objections to present arrangements than to snggest definite and work- 
able plans for bringing, about a state of things which, would commend 
itself to all well-wishers to tlie Societj. To make any satisfactory step 
in this matter, it seems to me absolutely necessary that we should first 
have a clear understanding as to whom we desire to attract to our 
Society, and whom to exclude from it. I am speaking, of course, 
entirely for myself, and I say I should wish to see the entrance easy 
to all who have any real interest in our science, even if they be only 
amateur chemists ; T mean by that, all who are notin any way studying 
or following chemistry as a profession, but rather as a relaxation or 
relief it may be to ordinary business, as well as to those who are 
thoroughly trained and educated chemists ; but in all cases with this 
single proviso, that socially there is no reason against their admittance 
into the Society. I give up entirely the idea that amount of chemical 
knowledge is to determine the suitability of a candidate ; the title F.O.S. 
cannot be made a guarantee of chemical knowledge, we cannot gauge 
a candidate’s ability and knowledge, and therefore desire to express 
no opinion concerning it, but we understand by his belonging to the 
Society that he has an interest in, and a desire to advance, chemical 
science. If, for commercial or tutorial or any other purpose, a man 
desires to proclaim to the world that he has a certain amount of 
chemical knowledge and experience, the Institute is obviously the 
Society to which he should belong, and more than that, if he does try 
to use the title F.C.S. for such a purpose, he is clearly doing what is 
not right. 

The objects for which a scientific society exists are to stimulate 
the development of some branch of science by inducing intercourse 
among workers and students, and to disseminate new knowledge 
by publication. I do not, however, for a moment disguise from 
myself that difficulties and complications will arise even in carrying 
out so simple a definition as the foregoing one, and it is well openly 
and frankly to consider them. If chemistry was solely a science, 
I do not know that any of these complications would exist, but it 
is a profession, a business, as well as a science, and some believe 
that the F C.S. has in particular cases a certain money value, 
owing to the fact that at least a portion of the public still believe 
that a person who can write F.O-S. after his name must have 
valuable chemical knowledge. As the Institute grows and becomes 
more prominent, the misconception on this point will decrease, and it 
will be recognised as the body which gives this information, and 
that the Chemical Society does not give it and never pietended 
to do so. 

At the same time a certain distinction does arise from the use of the 
title F.G.S., and if it be rightly understood it is natural and propei* 

2 I 2 
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fhat ifc slionld be so ; there may, therefore, be those who would be 
willing to pay the Society’s annual subscription, for the honour and 
material advantage attendant on adding these letters to their name, 
and at the same time they may be people who have no interest in the 
science, never open any publication of the Society, and do not in the 
least care whether the science progresses or not. I believe their 
number is small, but few or many, these are the individuals which we 
should do our best to exclude from our Society ; they are men 
who have got into the Soc'ety under false pretensions, and are 
not true to the obligations which they have signed. For the last 
25 years successive Councils and many active and valued Fellow^s 
of the Society have been endeavouring to solve the problem of how 
to exclude such persons, and have not perfectly succeeded. I do not 
believe that it is to be done by hard and fast rules. I do not know 
of any great or ]*adical change which would render the working of 
the Society even approximately perfect. I do not think that any such 
rules exist, and if we look back we find that the changes introduced 
from time to time to render the working of the Society more satis- 
factory have always been in the way of perfecting present laws rather 
than inti-oduciug new ones. In 1867, as I have pointed out, there 
was certainly a strong feeling that undesirable persona were becoming 
Fellows of the Society, and on the part of the Fellows strong 
measures were taken to call general attention to the fact, and how 
was this defect remedied ? Not by any drastic or wide-sweeping 
alteration in the constitution of the Society, but simply by carrying 
out more fully the existing laws, throwing more of the I’esponsibility 
of the elections on the Fellows themselves, and the only alteiution of 
the bye-laws made was the increase of the number of signatui-es 
requhred to a schedule from three names to five. This was effective, 
and the Society w'ent on increasing and developing more rapidly 
than before. Again, in 1877, the same kind of thing happened and 
was dealt with in the same kind of way: now the obligation was 
altered, and made more stiuiigent, bnt no short ent could be found to 
a way for excluding undesirable members, although evidently it was 
felt, as before, that the line to be adopted was to raise and maintain 
among the Fellows a feeling that the Society was still a scientific 
Society, and that all its members should do their best to praveut 
those who would nse it for unworthy purposes from becoming 
Fellows. Now, since this time, some 14 years, what has been the 
liistory of our Society, have those means been at all effective or not ; 
has our Society advanced or receded? No one can doubt for a 
snoment what the answer is. As far as numbers are concerned, in 
1877 there were 916 Fellows; now there are 1752, nearly double as 
many, and as to the present position of the Society, without a shadow 
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of doubt T say tbe Society never stood so bigb, both in the scientific 
and external world, as it does at the present moment. It has, like 
all scientific societies, gained its place in the community at large by 
the work it has done, and by the position which its Fellows have 
earned in science, and my experience during the last two years has 
proved to me how widely our Society is known, and in how favourable 
a light it is regarded, both at home and abroad. We hold a high 
position, and we have not only to maintain but to still further 
improve that position, and I do not for a moment believe that the 
Fellows of this Society will at any time tolerate the admission of 
members whose object is of a character to defile the Society. But the 
question how can the admission of undesirable persons be best prevented 
has still to be considered. I believe the surest way is following the 
course which former experience indicates ; throw still more of the 
responsibility on the members, let them feel that it lies with them 
to keep up the character of their Society. I am glad that the 
Council have taken this view of the matter, and that the alterations 
which have of late been adopted by them are all steps in this direction. 
The obligat’on is to be more prominently insisted on ; the Council jDro- 
posing that it shall form a heading to every certificate, so that from the 
veiy first, the candidate shall know to what he is required to subscribe, 
and, consequently, that he shall have nothing to urge against the 
Council insisting at any time on his carrying out strictly and faith- 
fully what he has undertaken. Another and, I think, a very import- 
ant step taken lately by the Council is the publication in tbe Pro- 
ceedings of tbe certificates sent in by candidates ; the Fellows of the 
Society are thus put in possession of all tbe information which is 
supplied with regard to the candidate ; they have the opportunity of 
carefully examining and considering it, and also have it for future 
reference. This leads me to a point which, I believe, is of consider- 
able importance, ant is again only an extension of what has been 
done on former occasions : it is the cultivation of a stronger feeling 
of responsibility in signing the certificate of any candidate. At one 
time it really was little more than a mere form ; for then none but 
desirable persons wished to be Fellows of the Society ; but at the 
present day, as we have seen, there may be inducements for unworthy 
people to seek admittance ; consequently I do not see how any 
honourable man can conscientiously sign a certificate from personal 
knowledge without feeling in his own mind satisfied that the ap- 
plicant is desirous of joining tbe Society from right motives and 
with proper intentions. 1 do not imagine that a man’s motives can 
he gauged as surely as his height or his weight, but I do believe that 
if the feeling be cultivated and generally acknowledged that the 
body of Fellows expect and require that all should act thus honestly 
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and honourably towards one another, then the undesirable persons 
who would be nominated for election as Fellows of onr Society 
would be very few, so few that their influence w'ould be absolutely 
inappreciable and their position so anomalous that they mis^bt be 
left to work out their own destruction. On learning that any 
Fellow is acting in any way dishonourably or wrongly towards 
the Society, it seems to me that the first feeling should be to 
ascertain who introduced the delinquent, who are the five Fellows 
who told us that he was a proper person to join our Society : and I 
am glad to think that no’v^ every member will he in a posifaion easily 
to answer this question for himself ; the date of the election will be 
given in the list of members, and in the Proceedings will be found 
the names of those who signed the certificate. NTothing is more 
powerful than public opinion ; and if it is felt that this is the spirit 
in which elections are to be made, it will do far more good to the 
Society than any law which can be invented or enforced. 

Again I would allude to the importance of a full agreement as 
to the real object of our Society and the class of candidates that we 
desire to welcome as brother members ; this is the starting point for 
all concerted action, and I think there is now a much greater uni- 
formity of opinion on this subject than there was formerly, for I 
believe few, if any, advocate looking on the title F.C.S. as even an 
approach to a scientific degree. But there is one other class of persons 
who use and consequently abuse the title F.C.S. to whom I have not 
alluded : it is those who have no right at all to it, who are not Fel- 
lows of the Society. Such cases are not rai‘e, and this applies to 
other societies as well as to ours. To enable the Council to deal 
effectually with such cases, thev took legal opinion on the matter, and 
found that practically they could not, with any hope of success, insti- 
tute legal pioceedings against this class of delinquents, and wfi*e 
advised that the only really efficient step to be taken in the matter 
was to promote a Bill in Parliament to render it penal for any one to 
use the initials attached to a Society to which he did not belong. 
In conjunction with other scientific societies, namely, the Royal As- 
ti*onomical, Antiquarian, Geological, and Linnean, yonr Council have 
had a Bill for the above purpose drafted, and hope to he able very 
shortly to get it introduced into Pailiament. For myself, I confess I 
have no fear for the future of our Society ; it is certain to grow, both 
in sti*ength and in usefulness, and that too along the right lines ; tern- 
porary checks it may meet with, on studying its past histoiy, it seems 
to me remarkable that the checks it has received have been so few 
and so insignificant. In common with, I believe, all similar oocieties, 
outbreaks of blackballing occur now and then : it is, perhaps, only a 
symptom of health and vigour, and relieves the Society from what 
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might otherwise become a real danger. There is, however, a danger 
m such outbreaks, which is that they should arise from unworthy 
motives, and be carried on without discretion. Differences of opinion, 
fortunately, 'will always exist in a large Society like ours, and any 
Council worthy of directing such a Society will always be glad, nay 
desirous, of learning the views of the members, and the members 
should be desirous, and encouraged openly and frankly, to express 
their views with regard to the management and development of the 
Society. 

I desire now, on resigning this Chair, most sincerely to thank the 
Fellows of the Society for the great honour which they conferred 
upon me in electing me their President, and allowing me to occupy a 
position which has been filled by so many distinguished chemists. I 
have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to pei'form eflScieutly the 
duties of the office — duties which 1 ihidk ii is d good sign are becom- 
ing every year more and more nnmfiroiis. I cdniiot, however, con- 
clude without saying a word of sincere thanks to the officers and 
Councils with whom I have had to i^b'rk ; it is on them the well-being 
of the Society mainly depeddg ; and I feel how fortunate I have been, 
and how much my responsibilities hdve been lessened owing to the 
Society having the serviced of of&cers so able and so devoted to iis 
interests as those are with whdm I iiav^ been associated. 

Dr. Gilbert proposed a votfe bf thanks to the President, coupled with 
the request that he would allow his address to he printed ; the motion 
was seconded by Mi*. Carteighe Both speakers inferred in most appre- 
ciative teims to Dr. Russelrs services to the Society, especially on 
the occasion of the Jubilee celebration. Dr. Teed supported the 
motion, which was carried by acblamation. The President having 
acknowledged the vote, 

Professor Thorpe, the Tieasurer, gave an account of the financial 
position of the Society. The receipts from Fellows had been £8459 
16;. Od . ; from sale of the Joninal £883 99. 4d . ; and by dividends on 
invested capital £863 Os, The expenses on account of the 

Journal had been £2724 Os. lOd ; on account of the Library £800 18s. 
9d. ; on account of the Proceedings £183 7s. lOd. — the total expen- 
diture being £3790 4s. 9d. The balance at the bank was £1798 17s. 
7d. ; and £600 had been invested in Metropolitan Board of Woiks 
3J per cent, stock. 

Professor Attfield proposed that the thanks of the Fellows be 
tendered to the Treasurer. Dr. Atkinson, in seconding the vote, 
lamented the loss of income during the year, and referred to the 
smaller expenditure out of the Research Fund, and the excessive 
balance at tbe bank. 



Dr. This Tbbabubkr in Account with the Ohbiiioal Socibty rrom March 20 , 1890 , till March 19 , 1891 . 
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i)r. Stevenson advocated a larger expenditnre on the Library. Mr, 
Pidswell followed Dr. Atkinson in lamenting the diminution in income 
and its cause, and also referred to the disproportion home by the life 
composition fee to the annnal subscription. Mr. Gassall asked that 
increased facilities of using the Libi^ary might be granted to Fellows. 

The President said that every effort was made by the Library 
Committee to obtain books, and that if Dr. Stevenson and others who 
complained of deficiencies would point out what was required, the 
Library Committee would most certainly pay the utmost attention to 
their recommendations. The Library would be open at any reasonable 
and rational time. 

[Dr. Thorne subsequently stated that the statistics of attendance on 
evenings other than those when meetings took place in the buildings 
were such as to indicate that there was no great desire to use the 
Library in the evenings.] 

It BO happened that a considerable sum had been voted out of 
the Besearch Fund at a time ju^t outside the financial year, so that 
actually the expenditure was grea|:er than appeared. 

The Treasurer, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said that the 
large balance would very soon di§apppar, as a number of heavy pay- 
ments had to be made. He took ocpasiou to gratefully acknowledge the 
service which Mr. Tutton had rendered him in keeping the Society’s 
accounts, and finally proposed th^t thanks be given to the Auditors, 
Messrs. H. Crompton, R. H. Davies and B. Dyer. This proposal was 
seconded by Dr. Collie and adopted. Mr. Dyer having replied, 

Professor Ramsay moved a vqte of thanks to the OflBoers and 
Council, which was seconded by Mr. Friswell, and acknowledged by 
Dr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Warington finally prqpqsed that thanks he tendered to the 
Editor, Sub-Editor, Abstractors and Librarian. Dr. Clowes seconded 
the motion. Mr. Groves and Dr. Thorne replied. 

Scrutators having been appointed, a ballot was taken, and as result 
the following were declared elected as Qfficers and Council for the 
ensuing session. 

President: Dr. A. Crum Brown, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidpnts who have filled the office of President : Sir F. A. Abel, 
K.aB., D.O.L., F.R.S. ; W. Crookes, F.R.S.; E. Frankland, D.C.L., 
F.R.S.; J. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., F.R.S.; J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
F.R.S.; A. W. Hofmann, D.C.L., F.R.S.; H. Miiller, Ph.D., F.R.S.; 
W, Odling, M.B., F.R.S. ; W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S. ; Sir lyon 
Playfair, Ph.D., K.C.B., P.R.S. ; Sir H. B. Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S. ; 
W. J. Russell, Ph.D., F.R.S.; A. W. Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents : G. Carey Foster, p.R.S. ; W. K Hartley, F.!pr.S. ; 
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Jolin Pattinson; J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S.; William* A. 
Tilden, P.R.S. ; Robert Warington, P.R.S. 

Secretaries: H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S.; J. Millar Thomson, 
F.RS.E. 

Foreign Secretary : Raphael Meldola, E.R.S. 

Treasurer : T. B. Thorpe, B.Sc., F.R.S. 

Ordinary Members of Council : B, Atkinson, Ph.D. ; Henry Bassett ; 
Norman Collie, Ph.D. ; John Fergason, M.A.; E. Rinch; M. M. P. 
Mnir; F, J. M. Page; W. H. Perkin, jxm., F.R.S.; S. U. Pickering, 
M.A. ; Boverton Redwood; Thomas Pnrdie, B.Sc. ; John A. Voelcker 
Ph.D. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider the alterations in the bye- 
laws proposed by the Conneil. The first alteration having been read 
to the meeting, 

Mr. Lloyd asked the President what would be his ruling with 
reference to any new proposal made at the meeting to alter the bye- 
laws. 

The President said that he could not allow any proposal to alter 
the bye-laws of which notice had not previonsly been given to the 
Fellows to be put at that meeting. Although there was no express 
provision to that effect either in the charter or bye-laws, it was 
manifestly inexpedient to adopt any other course, and such ruling 
would be in accordance with the practice of the Society hitherto. 

Mr. Lloyd stated that the movement in which he and others had 
taken part had for its object to exclude those who were personally 
objectionable, and to effect this they desired to place the nomination 
of Fellows in the hands of the Council. He therefore moved as an 
amendment that the whole subject of the alterations in bye-laws be 
postponed. 

The President having ruled this amendment out of order, after a 
few remarks from other speakers, a vote was taken, and the following 
alteration in the bye-laws was carried, there being only five 
dissentients. 

“ That in the case of candidates resident abroad unable to obtain the 
before-mentioned number [five] of signatures, the Council shall 
have power to accept a certificate, signed from personal know- 
ledge by one Fellow of the Society, and to recommend its pre- 
sentation for ballot.’’ 

Subsequently the following were also put to the meeting and 
carried all but unanimously. 

2. That the following notice be printed at the head of the Form of 
Recommendation : — 
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** The attention of the candidate in whose favour this certificate is 
made out is specially directed to the fact that, if elected, he will 
he required to sign the following obligation prior to his admis- 
sion into the Society : — 

“ Obligation. — I, the undersigned, do hereby engage that I will 
endeavour to promote the interests and welfare of the 
Chemical Society, that I will observe its laws, and to the 
utmost of my power maintam its dignity, as long as I shall 
continue a Pellow thereof. 

3. That Bye-law XII be altered so that it read as follows ; — 

“ An Annual General ATeeting of the Society shall be held on the 
30th day of March, or on some day in March near that time, 
and at such an hour as the Council may determine, for the elec- 
tion of Officers, &c.” 
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John Pattinson; J. Emerson Reynolds, IM.D., F.E».S. ; William A. 
Tilden, F.R.S. ; Robert Warington, E.R.S. 

Secreta/ries : H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., E.R.S. ; J. Millar Thomson, 
E.R S.E. 

Foreign Secretary : Raphael Meldola, E.R.S. 

Treasurer : T. E. Thorpe, B.Sc., E.R.S. 

Ordinary Memhers of Council : B. Atkinson, Ph.D. ; Henry Bassett ; 
IN'orman Collie, Ph.D. ; John Ferguson, M.A. ; B. Kinch; M. M. P. 
Muir; F. J. M. Page; W. H. Perkin, jnn., F.R.S.; S. TT. Pickering, 
M.A. ; Boverton Redwood ; Thomas Purdie, B Sc ; John A. Voelcker, 
Ph.D. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider the alterations in the bye- 
laws proposed by the Council. The first alteration having been read 
to the meeting, 

Mr. Lloyd asked the President what would be his ruling with 
reference to any new proposal made at the meeting to alter the bye- 
laws. 

The President said that he could not allow any proposal to alter 
the bye-laws of which notice had not previously been given to the 
Fellows to be put at that meeting. Although there was no express 
provision to that effect either in the charter or bye laws, it was 
manifestly inexpedient to adopt any other course, and such ruling 
W'onld be in accordance with the practice of the Society hitherto. 

Mr. Lloyd stated that the movement in which he and others had 
taken part had for its object to exclude those who were personally 
objectionable, and to effect this they desired to place the nomination 
of Fellows in the hands of the Council. He therefore moved as an 
amendment that the whole subject of the alterations in bye-laws be 
postponed. 

The President having ruled this amendment out of order, after a 
few remarks from other speakers, a vote was taken, and the following 
alteration in the bye-laws was carried, there being only five 
•dissentients. 

“ That in the case of candidates resident abroad unable to obtain the 
before-mentioned number [five] of signatures, the Council shall 
have power to accept a certificate, signed from personal know- 
ledge by one Fellow of the Society, and to recommend its pre- 
sentation for ballot.” 

Subsequently the following were also put to the meeting and 
carried all but unanimously. 

2- That the following notice be printed at the head of the Form of 
Recommendation : — 

VOL. Lix. 2 K 
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The attention of the candidate in whose favour this certificate is 
made ont is specially directed to the fact that, if elected, he will 
be required to sign the following obligation prior to his admis- 
sion into the Society : — 

“ Obligation. — ^I, the undersigned, do hereby engage that I will 
endeavour to promote the interests and welfare of the Chemical 
Society, that I will observe its laws, and to the utmost of my 
power maintain its dignity, as long as I shall continue a Fellow 
thereof.*’ 

3. That Bye-law XII be altered so that it read as follows : — 

“ An Annual General Meeting of the Society shall be held on the 
30th day of March, or on some day in MArch near that time^ 
and at such an hour as the Council may determine, for the elec- 
tion of Officers, &c.” 


OBITUARY XOTICES. 


Henet Bowman Beady was bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1835, 
and fcom his father, a surgeon in extensive practice, he inherited a 
taste for chemistry in its relations to medicine. He was apprenticed 
to a pharmaceutical chemist at Leeds, and subsequently carried on 
the business of a manufacturing and pharmaceutical chemist in 
Moseley Street, Newcastle, from 1855 to 1876. His habit of mind 
was thoroughly scientific, and he devoted himself with ardour to the 
development of pharmacy. He served for many years on the Council 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, and was one of the Examinei*& of that 
body. He was the originator of the Pharmaceutical Congress, and 
its President in 1872 — 73; and contributed numerous important 
papei*s to the FJiarmctcetitical Journal. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society in 1859. 

Besides being interested in the advancement of chemical know- 
ledge, he had strong natural history tastes aLo. In his native mty 
he lectured on botany, and contributed papers on marine fauna to 
local societies. On bis retirement from active business life, he con- 
ducted extensive biological researches, becoming the chief authority 
in this country on recent and fossil Foraminifera. He published 
many original papers on recent forms of these lowly organisms, con- 
cluding with his great Monograph in the Reports of the “ Challenger ” 
Expedition 1873 — 76. This report, covering 814 quajrto pages and 
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illustrated by 115 plates, is tbe standard work of reference on the 
subject. 

Dr. Brady belonged to the Society of Triendb, and though he did 
not adopt tho outward signs of that body, he retained the straight- 
forwardness and kindliness so characteristic of its members. Of 
late years he suffered from ill-health, which travel in all parts of 
the world failed to alleviate. The severe weather of last winter 
told on his weak constitution, and he was carried off by inflamma- 
tion of the lungs on January 10th of this year. 

Dr. Brady was a Fellow of many Societies, both in England and 
abroad. He was elected into -the Eoyal Society in 1874, and served 
as a member of its Council. In 1888 he received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Aberdeen, and in the same year the 
Emperor of Austria presented him with the gold medal for Arts and 
Sciences, the highest order that a scientiflc man can receive in that 
Empire. 

Cosmo Innes BaRTON was bom in Edinburgh in the year 1862, 
his father being Dr. John Hill Burton, the well known Scottish 
historian, and his mother, a daughter of Cosmo Innes, Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh. His scientific tastes early 
displayed themselves, some of his happiest hours, as a boy, being 
those spent with his brother, now Professor of Sanitary Engineering 
at Tokio, in the little chemical laboratory which they had fitted up 
in the quaint old house in the outskirts of Edinburgh where the 
historian and his family lived. 

He entered the University of Edinburgh in 1879, and during the 
following three years worked assiduously at Chemistiy under the 
guidance of Professor Crum Brown, studying at the same time the 
various other subjects mquired for graduation in science. In 1881, 
on passing the first B.Sc. examination, he gained the Heill-Amot 
Prize in Physics. 

The next two years were devoted to the pursuit of chemical study 
at Munich with Professor Erlenmeyer, and at Paris with the late 
Professor Wui*tz, where he also gained some experience in the method 
of original investigation. He assisted the late Professor Henniger in 
his researches on Erythinl and Professor Hanriot in Lis work on 
Strychnine. 

After graduating B.Sc. in Edinburgh, in 1884, and gaining the 
Hope Prize in Chemistry, he became assistant to Professor Japp at 
South Kensington, in conjunction with whom he contributed four 
memoirs to the Journal of the Chemical Society^ entitled, “Conver- 
sion of Ditolane-azotide into Diphenanthrylene-azotide,” “On some 
Azines,” “ Anhydracetonebenzil,** and “ Condensation Compounds of 

2x2 
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BeBzil witli Ketones.’* Organic researcli, however, had not mnch 
charm for Bnrton ; his interests in chemistry were essentially of a 
practical nature. The intellectnal inheritance he had received from 
his parents displayed itself in a philosophic, and at the same time 
practical, interest in the social problems of the day, and he desired 
some work in his profession which promised a quicker return of 
benefit to his fellow-men than the matters to which he had been 
devoting his energies at South Kensington. He, therefore, eagerly 
embraced the opportunity offered to him by the Town Council of 
Edinburgh of examining the air of public buildings in that city. He 
made a careful chemical and biolo^cal investigation of the air of the 
chief schools and theatres of the city, and drew up an exhaustive 
report on the subject, which was published in the minutes of the 
Town Council. 

During the next two winters he acted as Lecture Assistant in 
Chemistry at the United College, University of St. Andrews, where 
he was well known to both professors and students. His interests 
being always aroused by his surroundings, whatever they might be, 
he devoted all his spare time to devising a direct method of estimat- 
ing iodides in sea water. His figure, bent under the weight of a 
heavy keg of salt water, slung over his back, was a familiar sight in 
the early winter mornings on the pathway up the cliffs towards the 
college laboratory. 

On leaving St. Andrews, he threw himself eagerly into an investiga- 
tion of the heat produced by the compression of pure solid and liquid 
substances for which the Royal Society had given him a grant of 
money, and Professor Tait the use of the necessary apparatus. The 
results of this research will be published by Air. W. Marshall, P.C.S., 
who was associated with him in the work. His practical interests at 
the same time found expression in a course of lectures to working 
men, given by permission of Professor Crum Brown, in the University 
class-room, and in lecturing under the auspices of the University 
Extension Association. He also contributed a paper On a Constant 
Daniell Cell for use as a Standard of Electromotive Force,” and 
another in conjunction with Mr, A. P. Laurie, “On the Heat of 
Combination of Metals with Halogens” to the Proceedings of the 
Jtoyal Society of Udinhttrgh. 

Mr. Burton received the appointment last spring to the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry in the recently established Technical Institute of 
Shanghai. After being mamed, he proceeded with his young wife 
to Shanghai, where he arrived in July, and at once set about the 
duties of his post, which were exactly of the practical kind he had 
long sought, and which promised to give full scope to his remarkable 
powers. In tbe beginning of October he wrote, full of enthusiasm 
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and liope, about bis work ; on tbe last day of that month he was cnt 
down by an attack of malignant small-pox: after two or three days' 
illness. The news of his death was received with feelings of the 
deepest regret by a wide circle of scientific friends in this country, 
who esteemed him as one of the most original of the younger genera- 
tion of chemists, and predicted for him a distinguished career in his 


Thomas Oaenellet was a native of Manchester, in which city he 
was bom on October 22nd, 1854. His father, Mr. William Oarnelley, 
is the present chairman of directors of Messrs. Rylands & Oo. Limited, 
with which firm he has for many years been connected. 

His early education was received at King’s College School, London, 
and during this period he attended the evening classes in chemistry 
at the College to which the school is attached, and in this way began 
the study of the science with which he in after life became identified. 
At the age of 16, he gained a Dalton Mathematical Exhibition at the 
Owens College, Manchester, in which institution he remained a student 
until 1872, retaining an official connection with it until the year 
1879. Carnelley’s studentship was one of exceptional brilliance, as 
shown by the record of successes gained at the Owens College, and 
also by the honours gained at the several examinations for the 
Bachelorship of Science of the London University, in which Uni- 
versity he matriculated in the year 1870. At his first examination 
for the Bachelor of Science, in 1871, he was placed third in Third 
Class honours in Chemistry, and at the final examination, in 1872, 
obtained the degree, and was placed second in First Class hononrs in 
Chemistry, with marks qualifying for the University Scholarship in 
Chemistry. 

Whilst preparing for those examinations, Oarnelley also found time 
to devote himself to an investigation on the subject of the Vanadates 
of Thallium, a research for which, in 1872, the Dalton Chemical 
Scholarship was awarded to him ; and in consideration of his success 
at the final B.Sc. examination, the holding of the Scholarship was 
extended to a third year. 

During the years 1872-74, Camelley acted as private assistant to 
Professor Roscoe, and began his career as a teacher by giving lectures 
in connection with the evening classes at the Owens College, The 
next year he spent in Germany, devoting himself to the study of 
chemistry at the University of Bonn, under Professors Kekule, 
Zincke, and Wallach, being engaged during a portion of this period 
with the investigation of the “ Effect of Passing the Mixed Vapours 
of Carbon Bisulphide and Alcohol over Bed-hot Copper,” also with 
the preparation and properties of the hydrocarbon “ Tolylphenyl.” 
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In tlie year 1876, Carnelley obtained the degree of Doctor in 
Science in Obemistry, in the Universiiy of London ; and from the 
year 1875 to 1879 he held the appointment of Assistant Lecturer 
and Demonstrator in Chemistry at the Owens College; daring a 
poition of this period he also discharged the duties of Principal of 
the North Staffordshire School of Science, at Hanley, to which insti- 
tution he rendered great services by his teaching and powers of 
organisation. 

In 1879, the Firth College at Sheffield was founded, and Dr. Oar- 
nelley was appointed to the Chair of Chemistry. The three years he 
remained in Sheffield were actively occupied with the fitting up of the 
chemical laboratory, organising the teaching in his department, and 
the pioneer work -which is always inquired at the hands of the teachers 
in such newly founded institutions. 

From Sheffield, Carnelley, in 1882, passed to Dundee to take up 
the duties of the first Professor of Chemistry in the then recently 
established University College. Here ample means for the building 
and equipment of the department were placed at his disposal, and he 
had the satisfaction of superintending the erection of the block of 
buildings in which are located the chemical laboiatories, lecture 
rooms, &c., arranged in accordance with his own plans and ideas. 

The College at Dundee is in no small degree indebted to its first 
Professor of Chemistiy for the success which it has achieved in the 
few years since its foundation. His zeal and untiring energy, his 
unselfish devotion to his work, contributed to make the Chemical 
Department one of the most important in the new College. Car- 
nelley ’s first care was naturally the establishment of a School of 
Chemistry, in which the subject should be taught m a truly scientific 
spirit, but from one who had received his education in a large in- 
dustrial centre, such as Manchester, the practical application of the 
science would -naturally receive some attention, and we find him 
busied with the establishment of a Dye-house and Technical Museum, 
which were designed to be an off-^dioot of the Chemical Department. 
These were not, however, completed before he had ceased to be 
Professor at Dundee, but although he had in 1888 been appointed to 
the Chair of Chemistry in the University of Aberdeen, he had the 
satisfaction of being present at the opening of the new Dye-house 
and Technical Museum, the materials for the latter having been pre- 
sented by Professor Carnelley and his father to the College in the 
early part of 1888. On this occasion, he delivered an inaugural 
lecture, in which he clearly set forth his views and ideals as a teacher 
of Chemistry. “ Let Chemistry be taught in a truly scientific spirit 
for the real love of it, and its practical applications will follow and 
indeed accompany it, as certainly as the phenomena of daylight 
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follow the rising of the sun. In no country has Chemistry been 
taught in a more scientific spirit than in Germany, and it is there 
that some of its most important practical applications have been 
made ” Such words have a special force, coming as they did from 
one who had all his life worked in busy industrial centres, and who 
had shown h ims elf ready and able to care for the advancement of 
applied science, and it is well that the truth contained in these words 
should in these days be specially held in remembrance, when we heai‘ 
so much of technical education” and so little of ‘^scientific educa- 
tion;” for our industries can alone receive the benefit of scientific 
knowledge and scientific training when these are given in the broadest 
and the most libei*al spirit. 

Fortunate as the College in Dundee was in having secured as its 
Professor of Chemistry one who, as Camelley showed himself to be, 
was well able to create an enthusiasm for his subject, he conferred 
lasting benefits on the town and its inhabitants by the investigations, 
chemical and bacteriological, of the air of dwellings and schools, 
which were carried out by him in Dundee. Such was the interest 
created by these investigations that he was elected a member of the 
School Board, and received a special commission from that body to 
prepai*e a Report on the Cost and Efficiency of the various systems of 
Heating and Ventilating Schools. The report was published in 1889, 
and deals in a very thorough and exhaustive manner with this all 
important but woefully neglected subject. 

With the preparation of a treatise on the subject of “Air and 
Ventilation,” he was busily engaged at the time of his last illness, 
and arrangements have been made for the completion and publication 
of this work. 

This cursory glance at Oamelley’s work during his six years’ resi- 
dence in Dundee enables one readily to understand that his accept- 
ance of the Professorship in the University of Aberdeen should have 
been received with universal regret by his colleagues and fellow- 
townsmen. 

He had not been settled two years in Aberdeen when he succumbed 
to a severe and sudden illness, caused by the formation of an internal 
abscess. He died at his residence, The Cults, Aberdeen, on August 
27, 1890, at the comparatively early age of 36. 

Actively engaged as Camelley was in teaching from the year 1876 
until the time of his death, still he found opportunities to contribute 
by numemns investigations to the advancement of his science. The 
last of his published papers show him to have been active in many 
branches, both of a purely scientific and of a practical character. 
Undoubtedly the work with which his name will ever remain identi- 
fied is that undertaken with the object of extending Mendel4eff’s 
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“ Periodic Law.” In tlie obituary notice published in Nature, Sep- 
tember 25, 1890, it is stated that — 

“ Oamelley, when a student at the Owens College, appears to have 
been greatly impressed with Mendeleeff’s conceptions, and it was to 
ihe study of the physical properties of the elements and their com- 
pounds, and to the devising of new methods of obtaining trustworthy 
determinations of the melting points of metallic salts and the 
elements, that he early devoted his energies. The results of these 
experiments were subse(iuently utilised to show that the fusibility of 
ihe elements and of certain of their compounds is a periodic function 
of their atomic weights. Prom the relationships discovered by him 
to exist between the melting points of the chlorides of the elements 
and the atomic weights of those elements, Carnelley was led to draw 
conclusions respecting the atomic weight of the element beryllium 
and to fix its position in the classidcation of the elements. 

Other physical pi'operties have been shown by Oamelley to be 
related to the atomic weights of the elements, and in a paper lead at 
the Aberdeen meeting of the British Association he developed a scries 
of analogies between the elements and various series of hydrocarbons, 
from which he concluded that the chemical elements may be repre- 
sented by a formula A 32 n+(a - aj, in which n is series and x the gi‘oup 
to which the element belongs ; A = 12 and B = — 2. In a paper 
published in the Philosophical Magazine in January last, he tells ns 
that since 1872 he had attempted to give the periodic law a simple 
numerical expression, and states that early in the summer of 1889 he 
had obtained such an expression, in which the atomic weight is 
represented as equivalent to the product of a constant, c, into a factor 
made up of m, a member of an arithmetical progression, dependent 
on the series to which the element belongs, and v, the maximum 
valency, or the number of the group of which the element is a 
member. Thus— 

2 

A = c (m -I- V* ). 

“ The best results are obtained when a? = 2, and m is 0 for scries 
n., 2i for III., 5 for lY., 8J for V., 12 for YL, 15^ for YII., 10 for 
IX., 22| for X., 2G for XI., and 29 J for XH. 

“ The formula thus becomes A = c (tn + and m is a member 
of an arithmetical series in which the difEerence is 3 save in the first 
two series, when it is 2J. By using this equation, the value for c in 
the case of 65 elements is found to lie between 6 0 and 7*2, with a 
mean value of 6*64. Accepting 6*6 as the value of c, the calculated 
atomic weight of sodium, for example, would be found as follows : — 
Sodium is the fbrst member of series ITT., m is therefore 2*5 and 
V = 1, so that A = 6*6(2*5 ■+> \/l) = 23*1. In the paper referred 
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to, the atomic weights of all the elements are given as calculated by 
this formula, and compared with those generally accepted. The 
results obtained exhibit very close approximation, the calculated 
values being, in fact, nearer the experimental numbers than those 
obtained by the aid of Dulong and Petit’s law. The remarkable 
coincidence that the value 6*6 for the constant c in the above formula 
very nearly approximates to the value 6*4, accepted as the atomic heat 
of the elements, in accordance with Dulong and Petit’s law, is noted, 
and that the specific heats of the elements may consequently be re- 
presented as equivalent to — ^ . The specific heats calculated 

^ V 

by the aid of this formula are compared with the experimental values, 
and, in the case of the 55 elements in which a comparison can be 
instituted, in 45 instances the agreement is very satisfactory, while 
the other 10 are elements the specific heats of which, according to 
Dulong and Petit’s law, are more or less abnormal. 

“ Accepting Bettone’s conclusion that the hardness of an element 
is inversely proportional to its specific volume, it is shown that 
hardness may be represented in terms of the specific gravity, and the 
expression 6*6 (m 4- -/v), thus — 


“Hardness = 


1 

spec. vol. 


sp. gr. _ sp. gi\ 
at. wt. 6‘6(m + -s/f) 


Of the value and importance of Professor Camelley’s labours in 
this field, no one could well be found to speak with greater authority 
than Mendel4eff himself, who, in a letter addressed to Sir Henry 
Boscoe, dated February 5, 1890, wrote as follows . — 

“Although Prof essor Camelley’s services to science are well known 
to you, I think it my duty to inform you that the name of Pi*ofessor 
Camelley is deseiwedly and widely known in every country which 
interests itself in investigations of the theoretical side of chemical 
science and especially with reference to the study of the chemical 
elements. The labours of Professor Camolley connected with the 
periodic law of the elements have been so remarkable that the 
history of the subject would be incomplete if his name wei*e omitted. 

“ The connection between the composition of metallic salts and the 
temperature of their melning points has been determined by the 
numerous and accurate researches of Camelley, which have laid bare 
the internal meaning of this province of empiricism.” 

Camelley was elected Fellow of this Society on February 19, 1874, 
and was the author of the following papers which have appeared in 
the Transactions of the Journal : — 


(1.) Vanadates of Thallium. Tians., 1878. 
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(2.) Efeot of Passing Mixed Vapours of Carbon Bisulpbide and 
Alcohol over Red-hot Copper. Trans., 1875. 

(3.) Tolylphenyh a New Hydrocarbon. Trans , 1876. 

(4.) High Melting Points, with Special Reference to Metallic 
Salts. Trans., 1876. 

(5 ) Action of Water and of Various Saline Solutions on Copper. 
Trans., 187G. 

(6.) High Melring Points. Part II. Trans., 1877 
(7.J A True Method for Determining High Melting Points. 
Trans., 1877. 

(8.) Influence of Ammonium Sulphide in Preventing the Action of 
Various Solutions on Copper. Trans., 1877. 

(9 ) Oxidation of Ditolyl. Trans., 1877. 

(10.) Tetrabromide of Tin (in conjunction with Mr. L. T. O’Shea). 
Trans., 1878. 

(11.) Determination of High Melting Points. Trans., 1878, 

(12.) Determination of High Boiling Points (in conjunction -with 
jSilr. W. Carleton Williams). Trans., 1878. 

(13.) Boiling Points of Certain Metals and Metallic Salts (in 
conjunction with Mr. W. Carleton Williams) Trans., 1879. 
(14.) The Melting and Boiling Points of Certain Inorganic Sub- 
stances (in conj auction with Mr. W. Carleton Williams). 
Trans., 1880. 

(15.) Action of Heat on the Mixed Vapours of Benzene and 
Toluene : two New Methylenediphenylenes. Trans., 1880. 
(16.) Action of Heat on Mercuric Ohlon'de under Low Pressure. 
Trans., 1882. 

(VI.) A New Form of Pyrometer. Trans., 1884. 

(18.) Melting Point of Certain Inorganic Substances (in conjunc- 
tion Tiith Mr. L. T. O’Shea). Trans., 1884. 

(19.) Brominated Derivatives of Diphenyl, Toljlbenzene, and Di- 
tolyl (in conjunction with Mr. A Thomson), Trans., 
1885. 

(20.) Amidodiphenylsulphonic Acid and Azo-dyes from Diphenyl 
(in conjunction with Mr. J. Schleselman). Trans., 1886. 
(21.) Derivatives of Tolylbenzene (in conjunction with Dr. 
Thomson). Trans., 1887. 

(22.) The Dehydration of the Metallic Oxides by Heat, with Special 
Reference to the Polymeri^tion of the Oxides (in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. J, Walker). Trans., 1888. 

(23.) Solubility of Isomeric Organic Compounds and of Mixtures 
of Sodium and Potassium Nitrate, and the Relatlou of 
Solubility to Pnsibility (in conjunction with Dr, Thomson). 
Trans., 1888. 
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(24.) The Antiseptic Properties of Isomeric Organic Oomponnds 
in Relation to their Constitution (in conjunction with Mr. 
W. Prew). Trans., 1890. 

He also contributed several Hotes whicli have been published in 
the Proceedings of this Society. In addition to the above contnbu- 
tions, be was the author of several papers which have appeared in the 
PMhsopMaal Transactions and the Proceedings of the Poyal Society, 
and was a contributor to the Philosojphical Magazine, Nature, the 
Ch&mical Neios, the GhemiJcer Zeitung, and also to the “ BerichteJ*^ 

For many years Camelley was on the staff of Abstractors for the 
Journal of this Society, and was the author of an elaborate and most 
valuable compilation of the boiling and melting points of chemical 
compounds, published in two large volumes — “a monument of in- 
dustiy and devotion to science.” Camelley also assisted in the edit- 
ing of the German-English Dictionary of Scientific and Technical Terms, 
published by Messrs. Yieweg and Son. 

Professor Carnelley’s retiiing, modest, unselfish, and deeply re- 
ligious nature, his earnest enthusiasm, served not only to create in 
all a sincere regard for him, but to make him beloved by those 
who were privileged to become intimately acquainted with him. By 
his early death an already brilliant career has been deplorably cut 
short, and a vacand^ created in the ranks of scientific men in this 
•country which must long remain unfilled. 

William Lant Caepbnteb, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., was the eldest son of 
the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S. He was bom in the year 
1841 at Bristol, but was educated in University College School, 
London, and studied chemistry under Professor Williamson in Uni- 
versity College, London, and also in the Bii'kbeck Laboratory, taking 
the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. in the University of London. He 
was, in 1859, engaged in the Broad Plain Soap Works, the proprietors 
of which were Messrs. C. Thomas Brothers, where, for nearly 20 
years, he was a partner of the firm. At the termination of this 
partnership in 1881, Mr. Carpenter removed to London, and in 1882 
he became connected with the School of Electrical Engineering in 
Hanover Square. Being engaged as Lecturer by the Gilchrist 
'Trustees, he undertook the duties of this post, and thi*ew into the 
work all the energy of an earnest and strong nature. For many 
sessions Mr. Lant Cai*penter greatly distinguished himself as a most 
effective lecturer under the Gilchrist Trust, especially in the Xorth 
of England and in Scotland. At Bristol he was engaged in philan- 
thropic work under the auspices of Miss Mary Carpenter, his aunt, 
and during the greater part of his residence in Bristol he took a 
pronounced part as its Secretary in the management of the Boys^ 
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Industrial School there. He frequently lectured at the Philosophical 
Institution in Bristol, was an active member of the Naturalists^ 
Society, and much interested in the foundation of the University 
College, Bristol, on the Council of which he represented the University 
of London. 

Thus he was led to talce an interest in the education question 
generally, and of late years the working of the Education Acts and 
the importance of continuation schools and recreative evening 
classes engaged much of his attention. He was local secretary 
at the Bristol (1875) meeting of the British Association, and may 
truly be said to have taken a leading part in all movements for the 
promotion of science, and especially physical science, in the West of 
England, where he was well known as a lecturer on such subjects. 
He was in charge of the chemical and pait of the physical investiga- 
tions of the deep-sea explorations of H.M.S. “ Porcupine ” of 1869 
and 1870, his report on which was printed in the Proceedings of the 
Poyal Society. In 1881 he left Bristol, and settled at Harlesden, near 
London, in the following year. 

William Lant Carpenter, besides being a member of the Insti- 
tntion of Electrical Engineers, was a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, of the Society of Chemical Industry, and of the Physical 
Society. During the last ten years of continuous work his health 
had suffered a severe strain, and a holiday became necessary. This 
was taken in 1889, but, combined with a journey to look after the 
schools on the Indian reserves in the Dominion of Canada for the 
New England Company, the journey became a strain instead of a rest, 
very few nights of ids absence tom home not being occupied in 
travel, so as to economise time. His health broke down again early 
in 1890, and so a voyage was undertaken to Australia and New 
Zealand, which he had visited in 1880 in order to seek restoration fi*om 
the results of a similar collapse. Unfortunately no good effects fol- 
lowed from this voyage, though subsequently at Shanklin and 
Bournemouth some improvement was apparent, and his friends began 
to entertain hopes of his ultimate recovery. These were, however, 
doomed never to be fulfilled, and he died on December 28, 1890, 
leaving his four children, his brothers, and a wide chcle of friends to 
mourn his loss. He was a liberal in politics and a Unitarian in 
religion, although he did not go to a Unitarian place of worship, hut, 
like many of his co-religionists, attended the Presbyterian Church. 
He took a warm interest in Mrs. Humphiy Ward’s University Hall 
scheme. 

With regard to Mr. Carpenter’s publications, his excellent little 
book, compiled from his Gilchrist Lectures, entitled Nwergry in Nature, 
cannot be forgotten or overlooked, but since the once weil-known, if 
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not classic, work on tlie mannfacttire of soap by Morfit, no treatise on 
tbe cbemistry and manufacture of soap has appeared wbicb can be 
considered equal to Carpenter’s work entitled Soap, Candles^ LuhH- 
cants^ and Olycerin^ published by E. E. and jN. Spon in 1885. Mr. 
Carpenter has also acted as examiner in the subject of soap manu- 
facture for several years for the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
So solicitous was he not only for the condensation of the abstracts of 
English patents on the subject of fats, oils, and soaps appearing in 
the Jmimal of the Society of Chemical Industry^ but that in such con- 
densation adequate information should be given, that for sereral 
years, in addition to the heavy load of duty he had already taken on 
his shoulders, he undertook the abstracting himself of all patents 
bearing upon his favourite subject. In this earnest devotion to 
the part he had voluntarily undertaken to play both as member of 
Publication Committee and as abstractor, he thus followed closely in 
the steps of his distinguished and singularly devoted predecessor, Mr. 
Walter Weldon. 

John B. Hutcheson, F.I.O., was boi*n at Dunoon, Argyllshire, on 
April 10th, 1848, and was educated at the local Parish School. Early 
in 1867 he entered the laboratory of the late Pi-ofessor Thomas 
Anderson, at Glasgow University, and after his student career, be- 
came one of Professor Anderson’s private assistants. He left in 1869 
to take the post of chemist to Messrs. Inglis and Wakefield, calico- 
printers and Tui‘key-red dyers, near Glasgow, where he remained fox 
two years ; in 1871, he returned to the University again as assistant 
to Professor Andei'son ; and when Professor Eei'guson succeeded to 
the Chair of Chemistry, in 1874, Mr. Hutcheson was appointed one 
of the two ofl&cial assistants. In this post he continued until his death, 
on April 15th, 1890. Mi*. Hutcheson was married, and is survived 
by his wife, and a family of three boys and one girl. 

Mr. Hutcheson, in 1882, devised a process for electrical bleaching, 
in conjunction with his colleague, Dr. Dobbie, now Professor of 
Chemistry at Bangor, an account of which was published in the 
Transactions of the Chemical Society of that year. He also, along 
with Dr. Dobbie, devised an easy method of taking the specific gravity 
of solids, which is desciubed in the Procee&iTigs of the FhiloscyphicaL 
Society of Glasgow for 1884. 

Mr. Hutcheson was a veiy successful teacher, both in his official 
capacity, and in his numerous private classes, and his duties absorbed 
most of his time. He was a thoroughly good and successful analyst, 
and had a large acquaintance with analytical pi'ocesses. 

His kind and courteous manners and his integrity of character 
made him a favourite with all the students whom he taught ; and his 
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early death was deeply regretted by all those who were his colleagues 
iu the laboratory of Glasgow, as well as by his numerous other 
friends. 

Edwated Chambers ITicholson, whose greatest achievements were 
coincident with the earlier stages of progress of the coal-tar colour 
industry, was born in January, 1827, at Lincoln, being the seventh 
son of the late Hobert Nficholson, of Lincoln and Maidenhead. Owing 
to the death of his mother in the following year, he was, during boy- 
hood, placed under the care of his aunt^ Miss Chambers, of South 
Carlton, Lincolnshire, and when ten years of age was sent to Dr. 
Beesley’s school, at Uxbridge. Aiter completing his education there, 
he was placed for a time with a chemist and druggist at Andover, 
from whence he was transferred to the laboratory of Mr. Lloyd 
Bullock, in Conduit Street, London. 

In October, 1845, young Nicholson entered as one of the first 
students the newly opened laboratories of the Eoyal College of 
Chemistry, under Dr. A. W. Hofinann, having for contemporaries, 
Messrs. Abel, Bloxam, De la Bue, Galloway, Rowney, and George 
Simpson. He was soon promoted to be an assistant, and helped the 
Professor in some of his earliest researches. Later, in 1848, he 
published, conjointly with his friend, P. A- Abel, an elaborate memoir 
on Strychnine and its Salts, by which the true constitution of this 
organic base was satisfactorily determined. This gained for the 
authors tlieir election as Fellows of this Society. 

Mr. Nicholson remained at the College until 1850, when he ac- 
cepted an engagement offered him by Messrs. Pothergill and Co., of 
Aberdare, to investigate the chemistiy of iron making. Here he 
made numerous experiments, conjointly with Dr. David Pnce, on the 
products of the hot and cold blast and refineiy fumace.s, but was 
forced to give up by a bad attack of typhoid fever, which induced 
his return to London. Then, shortly afterwards, iu 1853, when 
sufficiently recovered, he joined his friends Messrs. Simpson and 
Manle, of Kennington Road, and helped to start the chemical factory 
at Locksfields, Walworth. Here he introduced improvements in the 
manufacture of pyrogallol, ether, collodion, &c., and the firm after- 
wards turned their attention to aniline and the coal-tar coloui'S, which 
necessitated the building of a larger factory at Hackney Wick. 
During this period, Mr. Nicholson discovered the arsenic acid process 
of manufacturing magenta, hut found himself anticipated by eight 
days by Dr. Henry Medlock’s patent, of January 18th, 1860, which 
his firm afterwards purchased. The three large crowns of crystal- 
lised rosaniline acetate, shown in the International Exhibition of 
1862, excited universal admiration ; but the discovery of ohrysanil- 
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ine yellow, of tlie lower plienylated products of rosaniline, Alexandra 
violet, regina, &c., and the mode of rendering soluble the spirit dye 
known as Girard’s blue, by a process of sulphonation in two stages, 
giving either the pure soluble blue for silk, orlTicholsonblue, for wool, 
were amongst the greatest technical achievements. In August, 1868, 
Mr. Nicholson finally retired from his active chemical labours, but 
took a continued interest in the progress of scientific discovery. He 
was an original member of the Society of Chemical Industry, and a 
Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. On the 23rd October last he 
died of cancer, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, leaving his widow 
and a numerous circle of friends to mourn his loss. 

Henry Smith, M,D., Lond., Barrister-at-law, F.LC . — We have to 
record the death of Dr. Henry Smith, at Paris, on Fiiday, the 20th 
June, 1890. He was born at Plumstead, in Kent, on the 15th 
November, 1857, and was therefore in his 33rd year. He was 
educated at the City of London School, and, having decided to study 
medicine, entered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where, after 
obtaining the Wix and Bentley Pi*izes, he became L.S.A. in 1879, a 
M.R.C.S. in 1881, and in the same year took the M.B. degree of the 
University of London, and in 1885 the M.D. degree from the same 
University. Dui*ing these years he filled some of the most important 
resident medical appointments in London, being successively House 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, &c., Brompton, House 
Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, House Surgeon, and sub- 
sequently House Physician, to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street. During his residence at the latter hospital, the fix*st 
symptoms of the disease manifested themselves from which he 
ultimately died, and it is a matter of great regret to all that he did 
not at once take a long voyage ; but his services had been so eminently 
successful in the afore-mentioned offices, and so waimly appre- 
ciated by all with whom he had been brought in contact, that he 
was reluctant to leave London, and forego the advantages he had 
gained. 

His attention was now specially directed to public health questions ; 
He took the Diploma in Public Health from the University of Cam- 
bridge, and was elected a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. He 
was appointed Public Analyst for Woolwich and for Plumstead, and 
Deputy Medical Officer of Health for the latter place. 

In 1887, he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Unfortunately the dread disease, consumption, from which he 
suffered, slowly, but surely, made headway, and in 1888 he had to 
seek a more congenial atmosphere than that found in London ; he 
accordingly went to Hastings, and in January, 1890, to Hy4res ; he 
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was on his way home when he died in Paris, only reaching that city 
on the morning of his death. 

Dr. Henry Smith was a man of much common sense, of keen per- 
ception and great ability, kind hearted and sympathetic, greatly 
beloved and gi*eatly regretted by all who knew him, and who had 
every reason to believe his career would have been eminently 
successful. 

His remains were brought to England, and buried at the Hew 
Plamstead Cemetery on Priday, the 27th June, 1890, his burial being 
the first in the cemetery which his father, as Chairman of the Burial 
Boai*d, had done so much to promote. 

Heinrich "Will was bom at Weinheim, in Baden, on December 
8th, 1812. After having passed through the Latin school of his 
native town, he took to pharmacy as a vocation, and in 1835 became 
assistant to Professor Geiger, in Heidelberg. After the death of the 
latter, he occupied a similar position with Leopold Gmelin. Leaving 
Heidelberg, he accepted an invitation of Liebig to come to Giessen, 
where he first filled the place of private assistant, receiving his doctor- 
ate in 1839. Shortly afterwards he assumed the directorship of the 
branch laboratory founded by Liebig. In 1844, he established himself 
as Privatdocent,” in Giessen. The following year he received an 
invitation to London, to establish a laboratory there, but this was 
refused on account of the success attending his labours at Giessen. 
A. W, Hofmann was afterwards invited, and accepted the appoint- 
ment in London, in his place. In 1845 Will was appointed Extra- 
ordinary Professor. 

Liehig, having been summoned to Munich, left Giessen in 1852, 
when Will and Kopp, who were made ordinary Professors in 1853, 
undertook the management of the chemical instruction, Will as 
director of the laboratory, and Kopp as teacher of chemical theory, 
until he went to Heidelberg in 1883. Will acted also as lecturer 
and teacher in the Giessen University till 1882, when he resigned. 
On May 1st, 1889, in conjunction with a large number of his pupils 
and friends, Will celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorship. 
In 1890 he was present at the unveiling of the Liebig monument, 
having acted as President of the Giessen Committee. On October 
15th of the same yeai*, he expired suddenly from apoplexy, without 
having shown any symptoms of previous illness. 

Of WiU’s literary works may he mentioned : — 

His Anleitung sur chemiseJien Analyse, a book which reached 
its 12th edition in 1883, and which is translated into almost all 
European languages. His activity in connection with the editing of 
lAelig^s Annalen is well known. Prom the year 1656, he undertook 
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the editing of the Jahreshericht ueher die Fortschritfe der Ghemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissemchaften,^^ This work was carried on 
conjointly with Kopp till 1862, and then by himseK till 1868. Of 
his chemical work may be mentioned the following papers : — 

1. “ Contribution to the Theory of Organic Compounds,” Ann., 91, 
267. 

2. “On the Composition of Ohelidonine and Jervine,” ihid,, 35, 
113. 

3. “ Researches on the Constituents of Vegetables ” (in conjunction 
with Fresenius), ibid., 50, 363. 

4. “ New Methods for Determining the Value of Potash and Soda, 
of Acids, and of Manganese,” ibid., 47, 89 ; and 49, 126. 

6. “ A Number of Minei*al Analyses ” (partly in conjunction with 
Fresenius), ibid., 45, 431 ; 47, 198 ; 52, 66 ; 61, 181 ; 81, 23. 

6. “Method for the Determination of Nitrogen in Organic Com- 
pounds (in conjunction with F. Varrentrapp), ibid., 39, 267 ; 45, 96 ; 
and 48, 147. 

7. “ On the Ether of Veratric Acid,” ibid., 37, 198. 

8. “ Composition of the Ethereal Oil of Rue,” ibid., 35, 236. 

9. “ The Action of Iodine on Aniseed and Fennel Oils,” ibid., 65, 
230. 

10. “ On Styphnic Acid ” (in conjunction with R. Bdttger), ibid., 
58, 268. 

11. “ On Oroconic and Rhodizonic Acids,” ibid., 118, 177. 

12. “ The Composition of LithofeUic Acid ” (in conjunction with 
C. Bttling), ibid., 39, 242. 

13. “ On Sulphate of Iron and Quinine,” ibid., 42, 111. 

14. “ A Compound of Nicotine with Benzoyl Chloride,” ibid., 118, 
206. 

15. “ Reseai*ch on the Constitution of the Essential Oil of Black 
Mustard,” ibid,, 52, 1. 

16. “ Contribution to the Knowledge of the Formation of Mustard 
Oil from the Seed of Black Mustaa*d” (in conjunction with W. 
Korner), ibid., 125, 257. 

17. “ Investigation of Some Sulphuretted Compounds of Mustai‘d 
Oil,” ibid., 92, 69. 

18. “A New Constituent of White Mustard Seed,” Wien. AJcad. 
Ber., 61, 3 Abh., 178. 

19. “ The Glucoside of White Mustard Seed,” LieK Ami., 199, 
150. 
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XLTI. — Tlie Addition of the JSlements of Alcohol to the Btkereal Salts 
of Unsaiurated Acids. 

By T PuHDiE, Ph.D., B.Sc , Professor of Chemistry in the United 
College, University of St. Andrews ; and W. Marshall, B.Sc. 

Ix former communications to this Journal, we have shown that, when 
a mixture of an ethereal salt and an alcohol is treated with a 
minute quantity of sodium alkylate, an extensive interchange of alkyl 
radicle takes place between the ethereal salt and the alcohol, and that 
this change is probably effected by the agency of an unstable inter- 
mediary compound, the alkyl derivative of an acid hydrol, formed by 
the addition of the elements of 1 mol. of the alcohol to 1 mol. of the 
ethereal salt. 

We have also shown that in the case of the ethereal salts of fumaric 
and maleic acids, this reaction is quickly followed by another, in 
wJiich the elements of a molecule of alcohol are permanently 
added to the ethereal salt, an alkyloxy-derivative of succinic ether 
being produced. Yarious isolated instances of a similar addition 
of alcohol to unsaiurated ethereal salts have been recorded: thus, 
ethylic benzalmalonate, on saponification with alcoholic potash, yields 
potassium ethoxybenzylmalonate, and by the action of sodium 
ethylate and ethyl alcohol on pyroeitric ethers, ethoxypropanedicarb- 
oxylie ethers are obtained. 

The various changes undergone by ethereal salts under the action 
of sodium alkylates is a subject of considerable interest, such re- 
actions having been so fi*equently employed in recent investigations ; 
it seemed to us, therefore, worth while to ascertain if the ethereal 
salts of unsatui-ated acids in general can be converted into saturated 
compounds by union with the elements of alcohol through the agency 
of small quantities of sodium alkylates. 

"W^e find that the ethereal salts of acrylic and crotonic acids very 
readily enter into permanent combination with the elements of 
alcohol, but that those of various other unsaturated acids are in- 
capable under the conditions of our experiments of undergoing the 
change alluded to. 

JSthereal Salts of Fumaric and Maleic Acids. 

MetTiylic M^hoxysucciTiaie. — ^In our previous experiments with the 
ethereal salts of f umaiic and maleic acids (Trans , 1881, 39 344 - 
1885, 47, 855), we did not succeed in isolating in the pure state the 
ethereal salts of the alkyloxysuccinic acids which we assumed to be 
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formed from them by the addition of alcohol. We now find that 
methylic methoxysnccinate may be readily obtained by treating 
methylic fnmarate in the cold with anhydrous methyl alcohol and 
minute quantities of sodium methylate. 

The methylic fnmarate is most easily prepared by heating a mixture 
of the acid with twice its weight of anhydrous methyl alcohol, and 
one-fifth its weight of strong sulphuric acid on the water-bath, using 
a reflux condenser. On cooling, the ethereal salt crystallises. The 
contents of the flask are shaken with a solution of sodium carbonate ; 
the crystals are collected, pressed, dried over sulphuric acid, and 
distilled. After one distillation, the substance boils at an almost 
constant temperature, and is about equal in weight to the acid used. 

Methylic fnmarate is only slightly soluble in cold methyl alcohol ; 
when, however, it is treated with an equal weight of this alcohol, in 
which sodium has been dissolved in the proportion of -jS^th of an 
atom to 1 mol. of the fnmarate, it begins at once to go into solution, 
and after 48 hours, is entirely dissolved. The mixture is poured into 
water and shaken with ether. The ethereal extract, after evapora- 
tion, leaves a syrup which, on standing, solidifies to a hard, crystalline 
mass consisting of nearly pure methylic methoxysnccinate. 50 grams 
of methylic fnmarate yielded by this method 51 grams of dry, crystal- 
line residue, which, after hydrolysis with sodium hydrate and acidi- 
fying strongly with nitric acid, gave no precipitate of fumaric add. 
It appears, therefore, that the reaction is very complete. 

Methylic methoxysnccinate melts at 28**, boils at 218 — 220®, and 
dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide, and also, though sparingly, in cold water. The substance 
crystallises beautifully; from its solution in carbon bisulphide or 
water, it may be procured in very large, highly refracting and perfectly 
developed crystals resembling -ihe monoclinic forms of gypsum. The 
results of the analysis of the substance are given below. 

In a previous communication (Iog. cit,), we have adduced evidence 
to show that the ethereal salts of fumaric and maleic acids yield those 
of the same alkyloxysuccinic acids by the addition of the elements of 
alcohol. Certain slight differences, however, were observed in the 
properties of the zinc methoxysuccinates obtained from the two 
Bources, and it was left in doubt whether these differences were due to 
impurities in the substances, or possibly to isomerism. La. order to 
decide this point, the crystallised pure zinc saltb being obtainable 
with difiGlculty, we prepared methylic methoxysnccinate from methylic 
maleate. The method of preparation was essentially the same as that 
adopted in the case of methylic fumarate, and the reaction was found 
to proceed in the same manner* 20 grams of methylic maleate yielded 
18 grams of diy methylic methoxysnccinate, which, in its mode of 
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crystallisation and melting point, T^as identical "vvitli the substance 
obtained from methylic famarate. Fumaric and maleic acids, there- 
fore, yield the same saturated acid by combination with the elements 
of alcohol, a result which is in entire accordance with the knownr 
relations of the two acids. 

The methylic salt of methoxysuccinic acid is readilv prepared also 
by the action of methylic iodide on the silver salt, and the substance 
thus procured is identical with that obtained directly from methylic 
maleate and fnmarate. Silver methoxj succinate prepai^ed by precipi- 
tating a solution of ammonium methoxysuccinate with silver nitrate and 
drying at a temperature below 100°, is heated with excess of methylic 
iodide, asing a reflux condenser. The syrupy liquid which is left on 
filtration and evaporation crystallises at once when a crystal of 
methyl methoxysuccinate is added to it. 

The substance, when recrystallised from ether and dried in a 
vacuum, yielded the following results on analysis, the pi'eparations 
used for analyses I and II being those obtained direct from methylic 
fumarate and methylic maleate respectively : — 


I. 0*2655 gram substance gave 0*1623 gram H2O and 0*4624 gram 

CO3. 


II. 0*2915 gram substance gave 0*1792 gram H3O and 0*5070 gram 
COo. 


Calculated for 
1 - 7 ^ 12 ^ 5 * 


C 47*73 

H 6*82 

0 45*45 


Found. 


47*50 47*41. 

6*79 6*83 


100*00 


J^ethoxysuecinamide . — ^jMethylic methoxysuccinate was dissolved in 
a methyl alcohol solution of ammonia, and the mixture left iu a 
stoppered bottle for a week. Hard, transparent crystals gradually 
formed, adhering firmly to the glass. The substance, being dried 
over sulphuric acid aud submitted to analj’-sis, was found to have 
the composition of methoxysnccinamide. 

I. 0*3187 gram substance gave 0*2052 gram H3O and 0*4785 gram 
OO2. 

0*1325 gram substance gave 22*1 c.c. N at 18® and 757 mm. bar. 

IT. 0*2263 gram substance gave 0*1455 gram HgO and 0*3410 gram 

COo. 

0’2832 gram substance gave 46*9 c.c. I?" at 16® and 760 mm. bar. 
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0 .... 

Calculated for 
CsHiom 
41-10 

i. 

40-95 

II'. 

41-28 

H .... 

6-85 

7-15 

7-17 

K .... 

19-18 

19-53 

19-19 

0 .... 

3287 

— 

— 


100-00 




The substance is soluble in water and in hot alcohol, insoluble in 
other, and melts at 175°. 

Methoasysucdnio Acid . — The constitution of the acids obtained by 
the addition of the elements of alcohol to fumaric and maleic acids 
was inferred (loc. cit.) from the fact that ethoxysuccinic acid yielded 
■succinic acid when acted upon with fuming hydriodic acid. We 
hav^e submitted methoxysuccinic acid to similar treatment, and find 
that it undergoes the same change, though apparently a somewhat 
higher temperature is required for the reaction. After heating the 
acid in a sealed tube with fuming hydriodic acid at 120°, no succinic 
acid could be detected, but when the mixture was heated at 160 — 170®, 
a crystalline crust of minute needles was formed in the tube. The 
substance, having been separated from the liquid by filti*ation, treated 
with carbon bisulphide and recrystallised from hot water, had the 
melting point 182 — 184°, and gave on analysis 40*37 per cent, of 
carbon and 5 '26 per cent, of hydrogen ; the corresponding numbers 
calculated for succinic acid being respectively 40*68 and 5*08. 

In one of the communications to this Journal, already referred to 
(Trans., 1885, 47, 861), the addition of the elements of alcohol to 
fumaric and maleic ethers was attributed to the agency of an unstable 
compound of the ethereal salt ith sodium alkylate, having in the 
case of the methyl compounds the constitution represented by one or 
other of the formulae 

CHNa-COOOHa OH-OOOOHa 

CH(OOHj)*COOOH 3 ’ OH-OCOCHj),-ONa' 

We were inclined at one time to think that the intermediary com- 
pound probably had the constitution represented by the first of these 
two formulae, and in a discussion, some years ago, of the mode of 
formation and constitution of acetoacetic and succinylosuccinic ethers, 
by A. von Baeyer and Geuther, prominence was given to this view, 
as bearing on the general question of the existence of sodium deriva- 
tives of ethereal salts, in which sodium is directly united to carbon. 
Geuther justly pointed out that the reactions of fumaric and male’ic 
ethers referred to, more particularly the reaction between dry sodium 
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ethylate and ethylic fnmarate, had been too imperfectly studied to 
admit of definite conclusions being drawn from them. The effect 
of sodium alkylate in causing an interchange of alcoholic radicle 
between an ethereal salt and an alcohol, which we have more recently 
described, and Claisen’s observations on the action of sodium ethylate 
on ethylic benzoate, snpport the view that it is probably a compound 
of the kind represented by the second formula, which is the active 
agent in causing the addition of alcohol to the ethereal salts of 
nnsaturated acids. 

The remark of Geuther, to which we have refeired, induced us at 
the time to undertake the investigation of the action of dry sodium 
methylate, and of alcoholic sodium methylate, aided by heating, on 
methylic fomarate. The reactions were in every case very complex, 
and we could not obtain well-defined products from them. We take 
the opportunity, however, of giving a brief summary of the results of 
our experiments. 

When methylic fnmarate was added in molecular proportion to 
dry sodium methylate suspended in anhydrous ether, and the mixture 
shaken, the fumarate disappeared, and a solid sodium compound in 
the form of a yellow powder was produced, from which, by means of 
cold dilute acids, we obtained a viscous oil soon solidifying to a light- 
coloured resin. The substance formed deep-yellow solutions with 
caustic alkalis, from which it was again precipitated by the addition 
of acid, and its alcoholic solution gave intense violet colours with 
ferric chloride, a property retained by the substance even after being 
fused with solid caustic potash. Uo phenylhydrazine or metallic or 
other derivatives of definite composition could be obtained by the 
methods usually employed with ketonic ethereal salts. 

When the proportion 2 mols. of sodium ethylate to 1 mol. of 
methylic fnmarate was taken, the resulting sodium compound yielded 
a viscous oil which did not solidify. 

When molecular proportions of methylic fumarate and alcoholic 
sodium methylate were heated on the water-bath for an hour, on 
acidifying and extracting with ether no methylic methoxysuccinate 
was obtained, but a greenish-yellow oil, which gave an indigo-blue 
colour with ferric chloride, or deep violet in the presence of alcohol. 

When sodium methylate in alcoholic solution, in the proportion of 
2 mols. of the methylate to 1 mol. of fumarate, was used, and the 
mixture was heated for some hours on the water-bath, and then poured 
into ice-cold, dilute sulphuric acid, an olive-green, amorphous solid 
was precipitated. 50 grams of methylic fumarate yielded 40 grams 
of the powder dried on filter paper- The substance was soluble in 
benzene, etber, and alcohol, the latter solution giving an intense 
violet colour with ferric chloride. Analysis of the substance gave the 
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results wLicli follow, the substance used in analyses I and II being 
got hj dissolving the green powder in ammonia and precipitating 
with acid, that used in III and IT by precipitating its solution in 
benzene by the addition of light petroleum. The yellowish-white 
powder thus obtained was in each case dried in a vacuum till constant 
in weight. 


I. 0'2125 gram substance gave 0’0910 gram H 2 O and 0*4005 gram 
CO 2 . 

II. 0 2320 gram substance gave 0*0987 gram H 2 O and 0*4342 gram 
CO2. 

III. 0*2063 gram substance gave 0*0935 gram H^O and 0*3877 gram 

CO2. 

IV. 0*2107 gram substance gave 9*0930 gram H 20 and 0*3981 gram 

CO 2 . 

Found, 

Calculated for / '* v 

C11H13O-. I. II. III. IT. 

C 51*56 51*40 51*04 51*25 51*53 


H 4*69 4*76 4*73 5*04 4*90 


0 43*75 


100*00 

The substance is evidently a condensation product produced by 
the elimiuation of alcohol, probably a diketonic ethereal salt of the 
composition C 11 H 12 O 7 , foimed by the abstraction of 3 mols of methyl 
alcohol from 2 mols. of methylic methoxysuccinate, or of 2 mols. of 
methyl alcohol from 1 mol. of methylic fumarate and 1 mol. of 
methylic methoxysuccinate. When the yellow alcoholic solution of 
the substance is treated with chlorine or bromine, the solution 
becomes of a bright scarlet or magenta colour which disappears on 
the further addition of the reagent. Shaking with excess of bromine- 
water converts the substance into an amoi'phous, lemon-yellow 
powder containing bromine; this dissolves in absolute alcohol and 
in pure benzene to a pale yellow solution, but in alcohol containing 
traces of water and in commercial benzene to bright magenta-coloured 
solutions. The colour disappears from the alcoholic solution on 
boiling, and reappears on cooling ; when the alcohol evapoi^atcs, the 
substance regains its original yellow colour. These curious changes 
of colour suggest the tautomeric changes characteristic of ethyl 
succinylosuccinate and its derivatives. NTumerous attempts to obtain 
crystalline derivatives from the original product of the reaction and 
from the bromine compound alluded to were all unsuccessful, and no 
simple foiunula for the latter substance could be deduced from the 
results of its analysis. 
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Our experiments therefore afford no proof of tlie formation of a 
simple derivative of ethyl succinate in which sodium is directly 
nnited to carbon, such as is represented by the first of the above- 
mentioned formulse. A compound of the second formula is probably 
produced, from which, in the presence of alcohol, methylic methoxy- 
succinate is formed ; the latter then undergoes condensation under 
the action of the alcoholic sodium methylate aided by heat, with the 
formation of the sodium derivative of a complex ketonic ethereal 
salt. 

BtlierecH Salts of Acrylic Acid, 

Acrylic acid, like fumario and maleic acids, when heated with an 
aqueous solution of sodium hydrate, unites with the elements of 
water and yields hydracrylic acid. It seemed, therefore, likely that 
the ethereal salts of acrylic acid would resemble the ethereal 
fumarates and maleates in their action with alcohol and sodium 
alkylate, and that they would produce alkyloxypropionic salts. This 
was found to be the case. 

The methylic and ethylic acrylates used in our experiments were 
prepared from dibromopropionie acid (procured from allyl alcohol), 
in accordance with the directions of Caspary and ToUens {AvmuUn^ 
167, 247). The method is tedious, and gave in our hands only a 
amall yield of the ethereal acrylate. 120 grams of allyl alcohol 
yielded 10 grams of methylic acrylate boiling at 80 — 85® ; 70 grams 
of the alcohol yielded only 6 grams of the ethylic salt. Owing to the 
dfficulty of obtaining these acrylic salts, our experiments were con- 
ducted on a limited scale. 

Methylic Acrylate and Methyl Alcohol , — ^A mixture of 10 grams of 
methylic acrylate with 15 grams of methyl alcohol, in which 0*27 gram 
sodium had been dissolved, was left at the ordinary temperature 
for two hours, and then heated for some time on the water-bath, using 
a reflux condenser. As the mixfcux'e was found to have become neutral, 
another 0*27 gram sodium in alcoholic solution was added, and the 
heat of the water-bath applied again for an hour, after which the 
liquid still remained faintly alkaline. The quantity of sodium used 
relatively to that of ethereal salt amounted to one-tiffch of an atomic 
proportion. Water was added, and the mixture shaken with ether. 
The ethereal extract, having been dried with potassium cai*bonate, 
yielded by fractional distillation 4 grams of an oil which boiled at 
1-^ — 145®. As the results of analysis showed that the liquid 
probably contained alcohol, it was treated with calcium chloride and 
again distilled, after which the analysis of the substance gave a 
percentage composition agreeing pretty closely with that of methylic 
methoxypropionate. 
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I. 0*2110 gram substance gave 0*1629 gram HgO and 0*3881 
gram GO 2 . 

II. 0*2173 gram substance gave 0*1705 gram H 2 O and 0*403 L 
gram COi. 

Found.] 

Calculated for f ^ 

OfiHioOj. 1. II. 

C 50*85 50*16 50*50 

H 8*47 8*58 8 72 

0 40*68 — — 


t If. 

50*16 50*50 

8*58 8 72 


100*00 


The aqueous solution from -which the methylic methoxypropionate 
bad been removed contained the sodium salt of the same acid. The 
acid -was obtained by acidifying the solution with sulphuric acid and 
extracting with ether, but as it did not solidify it was converted into 
the calcium salt ; the latter, on evaporation of its aqueous solution, 
was obtained as a gum wbich dried up on standing over sulphuric 
.acid to a slightly coloured, brittle, deliquescent resin. 

0*4850 gram substance dried at 105® gave 0*1958 gram OaOOa- 
Calculated for 

CsHifOfiCa. Found. 

Ca 16*26 16*15 

Bthylic Acrylate and Ethyl Alcohol . — 5 grams of ethylic acrylate 
were added to 13 grams of ethyl alcohol in which 1*1 grams of sodium 
had been dissolved, the proportion of sodium used in this case being 
1 atom of sodium to 1 mol. of the ethereal salt. The mixture was 
heated for two hours on the water-bath, using a reflux condenser ; 
water was then added, w’^hich dissolved a white precipitate which had 
formed, and the solution was heated to evapomte ofE the alcohol and 
cause complete hydrolysis. By acidifying the liquid with sulphuric 
acid and extracting it with ether, an acid was obtained from it in the 
form of a slightly coloured syrup, fi*om which the calcium salt was 
prepared by treatment with calcium carbonate. The salt formed a 
thick syrup, which, on being heated at 105°, dried up to a solid 
which was soluble in alcohol. It was obtained as a deliquescent, 
crystalline mass on adding a few di'ops of water to the alcoholic solu- 
tion and leaving it to evaporate over sulphuric acid. The following 
analyses show that the substance, although not quite pure, was calcium 
ethoxypropionate. The substance employed for analysis was dried 
at 105°. 

L 0*3537 gi'am substance gave 0*2121 gram H 2 O and 0*5432 
gram CO 2 ; the residue weighed 0*0890 gram, and yielded 
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0*1285 gram CaCOs, and contained therefore 0*0170 gram 
COs. 

IL 0*3345 gram substance gave 0*1987 gram H 2 O and 0*5109 
gram COi ; the residue -weighed 0*0882 gram, and yielded 
0*1220 gram OaCOs, and contained therefore 0*01988 gram 
C02« 

IIL 0*7014 gram substance gave 0*2554 gram CaCOs. 


Calculated for 


C 43*80 

H 6*57 

Ca 14*60 

O 35*03 


Found. 

_j» 

I. 

n. 


43-20 

43-28 

— 

6-66 

6-60 

— 

14-53 

14-59 

14*57 


100*00 


The quantities of material at our disposal were so small that it was 
impossible to ascertain whether the compounds formed by the addi- 
tion of alcohol to the ethereal salts of acrylic acid are a- or jS-deriva- 
tives of propionic acid. When acrylic acid combines with the 
elements of water, hydracrylic acid is produced. Judging from 
analogy, it seems probable that the acids formed by the addition of 
alcohol are ^-alkyloxypropionic acids. The fact that the calcium salt 
which we obtained did not crystallise in the well-defined manner 
ascribed to calcium a-ethoxypropionate {Annalen^ 208, 339) gives 
some support to the conclusion. On the other hand, Butlerow 
(Annalen^ 118, 325) found acrylic acid and a-ethoxypropionic acid as 
products of the action of sodium ethylate on iodoform, and concluded 
that the latter acid had been produced from the former. 


JSthereal Salts of Crotonio Acid. 

Methylic and ethylic crotonates were prepared by heating a mix- 
ture of the acid with the respective alcohols and sulphnrio acid. The 
ethereal salt was separated by the addition of water, shaken with 
sodium carbonate solution, and dried with calcium chloride. 70 grams 
of crotonic acid heated with 100 grams of ethyl alcohol and 25 grams 
of sulphuric acid gave 60 grams of ethylic crotonate boiling almost 
entirely at 140 — ^142®. 50 grams of crotonic acid, 75 grams of methyl 
alcohol, and 18 grams of sulphuric acid gave 38 grams of methylic 
crotonate boiling at 119 — 120°. 

Methylic Crotonate and Methyl Alcohol , — 20 grams of methylic 
crotonate were added to 28 grams of methyl alcohol containing in 
solution 0*5 gram of sodium, equal to about one-tentli of an atomic 
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proportion relatively to the weight of the orotonate, and the mixture- 
was heated for some time on the water-bath. The product, by treat- 
ment similar to that employed in the case of methylic acrylate, yielded. 
15 grams of an oil having the boiling point 146 — 148°, which on 
analysis proved to be a-methylic methoxybutyrate. 


L 0‘1885 gram substance gave 0*1635 gram H2O and 0*3777 
gram CO2. 

II. 0*2403 gram substance gave 0*1985 gram H2O and 0*4788 
gram CO^. 

Pound. 


C 


Calculated for 
C6II12O3. 

. 54*55 


I. 

54 65 


n. 

54*34 


H 9*09 9*05 9*18 


O 36*36 


100*00 


Methylic methoxybutyrate readily undergoes hydrolysis on heat- 
ing with a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of sodium hydrate, yielding 
sodium methoxybutyrate. This salt is obtained by treating the pro- 
duct of hydrolysis with carbonic anhydride, evaporating the liquid to 
dryness, and then treating the residue with alcohol, in which the salt 
is readily soluble. On evaporating the alcohol, it remains in the form 
of a thidk syrup, which solidifies on standing. 

Analysis of the substance dried at 100° yielded the following 
results : — 

I. 0*3447 gram substance gave 0*1990 ginm H3O, 0*4869 gram 
OO2, and 0*1330 ginm INaaCOj. 

II. 0*2909 gram substance gave 0*1673 gram H2O, 0*4080 gram 
CO2, and 0*1132 gram Na^jCOa. 

III. 0*8278 gram substance gave 3*3101 gram NaaCO^. 


Calculated for 
O3H2O3N a. 


0 42-86 

H 6*43 

Na 16*43 

O 34*28 



PoUTld. 


fT 

n. 

in. 

42-81 

42-66 

— 

6-41 

6-89 

— 

16-74 

16-89 

16*57 


100*00 

The ainc salt, prepared by evaporating the aqueous solution of the 
sodium salt with zinc sulphate and extracting the dry i*esidne with 
alcohol, is a thick gnm. The barium salt is a gum wbicb solidifies 
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on standing. Tlie acid, obtained by acidifying a solution of tbe 
zinc salt and extracticg with ether, is a liquid. 

As the acid and its salts are devoid of well-marked characteristics, 
we prepared the acid amide with the view of obtaining a better 
-defined derivative. 

For this purpose, 6 grams of methylic methoxybutyrate were 
mixed with three volumes of strong aqueous ammonia and heated at 
100® in a sealed tube for 12 hours. On evaporating the liquid over 
sulphuric acid, the amide w'as deposited in the form of a scaly, crystal- 
line mass. When recxystallised from ether and dried in a vacuum, 
it melted at 69®, and gave the following results on analysis : — 

0’178o gram substance gave 0*1520 gram H 3 O and 0*3340 gram 

COa. 

0*2540 gram substance gave 26*1 c.c, X at 16® and 761 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

CgHiiNOi. Pound. 


C 51*28 51‘03 

H 9*40 9*46 

N 11*97 12*18 

O 27*35 — 


100*00 

The acid obtained in the manner described, by the addition of the 
elements of methyl alcohol to crotonic acid, must be either a- or 
; 8 -methoxybutyric acid. Duvillier (Ai-ch. Ghem. [5], 17, 548) pre- 
pared methylic ot-methoxybutyrate having the boiling point 
150 — 155®, by the action of sodium methylate on methylic a-bromo- 
bntyrate, and from the ether he obtained the acid amide in the form 
of slender needles which melted at 77 — 76®. The difference in the 
boiling points of the methylic methoxyhutjrate prepared by Dnvillier 
and that w*hich w*e obtained is not great, and might be due to 
impurity in one or other of the preparations, hut the amide prepai'od 
by ns differs decidedly, both as regards melting point and crystalline 
form, from Dnvillier’s, and we therefore conclude that in the reac- 
tions we have described the oxyalkyl group unites with the ^-carbon 
atom. 

Ethylic Crotonafe and EtlnjUo AlcolwL — 51 giams of the crotonate 
were heated for half an hour w’ith 120 grams of ethyl alcohol in which 
10*1 grams of sodium had been dissolved, the proportion being in this 
case 1 atom of sodium to 1 mol. of ethereal salt. 

The product was poured into cold dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
oil which separated, having been dried with potassium carbonate, 
was submitted to fractional distillation. Nfo ethyl crotonate was left 
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unacted on. TTie fraction boiling at 1G8 — 173®, whicli amoiinted to 
16 grams, and constituted most of the oil, gave the followiug’ results 
on analysis : — 

L 0*2367 gram substance gave 0*21o0 gram H^O and 0*6211 gram 
CO2. 

IL 0*2356 gram substance gave 0*2102 gram HjOand 0 6177 gram 
C02- 

Pound. 

Calculated for t ^ \ 

CsHinOa. I* n. 


C 60*00 60-04 69*95 

H 10*00 10-09 9*92 

O 30*00 — — 


100-00 

The substance was therefore ethylic ethoxybutyi’ate. By employ- 
ing a smaller quantity of sodium, viz., 0*08 of an atomic proportion, 
we obtained 18 grams of the substance from 26 grams of the 
crotonate. 

Ethylic ethoxybutyrate undergoes hydrolysis when heated with 
an alcoholic solution of potassium hydrate. By neutralising the 
product with sulphuric acid, evaporating to dryness, and ti*eating 
the residue with absolute alcohol, a solution of the potassium salt 
was obtained. On evaporating the alcohol, a syrup was left which, 
on standing in a vacuum, gradually deposited minute, veiy deli- 
quescent, crystalline needles. An estimation of potassium in the 
substance, dried at 106®, was made with the following result : — 

0*7102 gram substance gave 0*3628 gi*am K 2 SO 4 . 

Calculated for 

CglliiOtK. Pound. 

K 22 99 22*93 

The alcohol with which the ethylic crotonate combines is there- 
fore not eliminated by hydrolysis with potassium hydrate. 

Ethoxy butyric acid, obtained by acidifying an aqueous solution of 
the potassium salt and extracting with ether, is a syrupy liquid. 
The calcium and barium salts are gums soluble in water and in 
alcohol. The silver salt is precipitated in the amorphous state on 
adding silver nitrate to a solution of the bai*inm salt ; it is soluble in 
hot water, but could not be obtained crystalline. The acid amide, 
prepared in the same way as methoxybutyramide, is deposited in the 
form of a scaly, crystalline crust, which melts at 73 — 75®, and after 
being recrystallised from ether and dried in a vacuum, at 76®. It 
gave the following results on analysis : — 
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I. 0 2583 gram snbstiauce gave 0’2325 gram H^O and 0*5162 
gram COj; 0*3303 gram gave 31*0 c.c. IT at 12*5® and 
750 mm. bar. 

II. 0*2047 gram substance gave 0*1867 gram H»0 and 0*4095 
gram GO 3 ; 0*2437 gram gave 21*9 c.c. IT at 10® and 
761 mm. bar. 

Pound. 


Calculated for / ^ 

O5H13NO3. I. 11 . 

C 64*96 54*50 54*56 

H 9*92 10*00 10*13 

IT 10*69 11*11 10*89 

O 24*43 — — 


100*00 


This amide is probably identical with the amide obtained by Pinner 
(Per., 12, 2057) by the action of hydrochloric acid on allyl cyanide 
alcoholate, and which he regards as jS-ethoxybatyramide. To allyl 
cyanide alcoholate, Pinner assigns the foimnla OH 3 'OH(OBt)*OHi' 01 T. 
This substance, when hydrolysed with potassium hydrate, yields 
orotonic acid; we find, on the other hand, that ethylic ethoxy- 
bulyrate gives, by hydrolysis with potassium hydrate at 100 ®, not 
crotonic acid, but ethoxybutjTric acid. When aqueous potassium 
hydrate was used for the hydrolysis, the acid obtained was certainly not 
quite pure. Thus a barium salt made from such acid gave 35*06 
X)er cent, of barium, the number calculated for barium ethoxybulyrate 
being 34*34, and for barium crotonate 44*63, but no crotonic acid 
was deposited from the ethoxybntyric acid when it was evaporated 
to a syrup. It is possible that allyl cyanide alcoholate is not 
ethoxybutyronitrile, but an imide ether of the formula 

CH2:CH-CHs-C(OEt):]!TH, 

and that the alcohol unites with the doubly-linked carbon atoms 
when the substance is hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid. 

Schreiner (Annalenii 197, 16) prepared ethylic a-ethoxybutyrate 
having the boiling point 168*5®, by the action of sodium ethylate on 
ethylic a-bromobutyrate. The boiling point of the ether we have de- 
scribed approximates closely to that given by Schreiner, which 
would indicate that it is an a-derivative. On the other hand, the 
melting point of a-ethoxybutyramide is 68 — 69®, six degrees lower 
than the amides prepared by us. Purther, the o-amide referred to 
was obtained by Burlier (Ann, OMm, Fhys. [5], 17, 542) by heat- 
ing the ethylic salt at 100® with alcoholic ammonia. We heated the 
ethylic ethoxybutyrate obtained from ethylic crotonate at 100 ® in a 
sealed tube for 20 hours with a saturated solution of ammonia in 
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eiihyl alcohol, and no amide was formed, the greater pari; of the oil 
being recovered unaltered. We therefore think it is probable that 
the compounds we have described are /3-ethoxy- derivatives of butyric 
acid. 

This conclusion accords with the recent observation of Fittig 
(J3er., 24, 84), that a^S-onsaturated acids yield ^-hydroxy-acids 
when boiled with aqueous sodium hydrate 


* Ethereal Salts of various Unsatwated Adds. 

Experiments on the additive action of alcoholic sodium alkylate 
were made with the ethereal salts of various other unsaturated acids 
besides those already mentioned. In some cases it was found that no 
permanent addition change occurred; in other cases, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining pui*e products, the result was left in doubt. 
We append a short statement of our experiments. 

EthyhG 2Iethaciylate. — Calcium methacrylate was obtained by 
Fittig’s method from citraconic anhydride, and from this the silver 
salt was prepared. Ethyl iodide reacts with silver methacrylate with 
difficulty at the temperature of the water-bath, and this method is 
unsuitable for the preparation of the ethereal salt. A small quantity 
of the substance was, however, obtained boiling at 110 — 120°. 
After completing our preparation, we found that Paul {Annalen, 188, 
56) had made ethylic methacrylate by the same method, except that 
he heated the materials in a closed tube at 100°, and was unable to 
distil the liquid, as it suddenly gelatinised. We succeeded in distil- 
ling the liquid. A specimen, however, which was reserved, was found, 
after some months, to have become transformed into a tough, colourless, 
transparent mass of the consistency of indiarubber. 

The product obtained by the action of alcoholic sodium ethylate on 
ethylic methacrylate was acidihed and extracted with ether. The oil 
left on evaporation was hydrolysed with alcoholic potash, and the 
product acidihed and extracted with ether. The liquid acid thus 
obtained yielded a banum salt which did not crystallise, but solidi- 
fied when dried at 100°, and gave on analysis C 34*59, H 4*94, Ba 
36*50 per cent., the corresponding calculated numbers for barium 
methoxyisobuiyrate being 36*09, 5*51, and 34*34. These results indi- 
cate that the additive action had occurred, but that the substance 
contained some barium methacrylate. 

EtJvyUo Angelate. — ^Angelic acid was prepared from camomile oil. 
Piickert’s method {Annalen^ 205, 240) gave unsatisfactory results, 
aqueous caustic potash having little or no action at the ordinary 
temperatoxe on our sample of the oil. By Beilstein and Wiegand’s 
modification of Pagenstecher’s process (Per., 17, 2261) we obtained 
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43 grams of angelic acid, melting at 44 — 45°, from 500 grams of 
camomile oil. The tiglic acid "which we sncceeded in separating 
amounted to 2 or 3 grams only. 

In order to avoid the risk of the conversion of angelic into tiglic 
acid, ethylic angelate was prepared by the action of excess of ethylic 
iodide on silver angelate, dried below 100°, and finally in a vacuum. 
37 grams of angelic acid yielded 24 grams of ethylic angelate boiling 
at 135 — 145°, mostly at 140 — ^145°. When ethylic angelate was 
treated with alcoholic sodium ethylate in the proportion of atom 
of sodium to 1 mol. of angelate, an oil was obtained by extrac- 
tion with ether, which was found by its boiling point, 145°, and by 
its yielding angelic acid on hydrolysis, to be unaltered ethylic 
angelate. When the proportion 1 atom sodium to 1 mol. of angelate 
was used, the product solidified. By treatment with acid and extrac- 
tion with ether, a little tiglic acid was obtained, recognised by the 
melting point 65°, and an oil which, after distillation and hydrolysis, 
also yielded tiglic acid. A barium salt made from this acid gave on 
analysis 40*68 per cent, of barium, 40*92 being the percentage of 
barium calculated for barium angelate or tiglate. Ethylic angelate, 
therefore, does not unite with ethyl alcohol to form a saturated com- 
pound under the conditions of our experiment. 

The conversion of angelic into tiglic acid under the conditions 
described is a point of some interest which we intend to investigate 
further. 

Uthylic Allylacetate , — ^This ethereal salt was prepaa’ed from ethylic 
allylacetoacetate. We found that the latter, when heated with a 
relatively small quantity of alcoholic sodinm ethylate, undergoes de- 
composition similar to that which is known to occur (An7iale7i, 234, 
164) with ethylic acetoacetate under similar conditions. On heating 
10 grams of ethylic allylacetoacetate with 14 grams of ethyl alcohol, 
containing 0*13 gram of sodinm in solution, at 180° in a sealed tube, 
the mixture still remained alkaline, and we obtained from it 5 grams 
of ethylic allylacetate boiling at 140 — 150°, the boiling point of the 
pure ethereal salt being 142 — 144°. It appeared from its mode of 
preparation that this substance did not unite with alcohol to form a 
saturated compound, but as decomposition of the additive compound 
might possibly have occurred during distillation, the ethylic allyl- 
acetate was heated again on the water-hath with ethyl alcohol and 
one-tenth atomic proportion of sodinm ethylate. By hydrolysis, 
acidifying, and extracting with ether, a liquid acid was obtained, from 
which the calcium salt was made. The latter was found to contain 
16*86 per cent, of calcium, the calculated percentage for calcium 
allylacetate being 16*81. !No addition, therefore, had occurred. 

JSthereal Ciwiamatec ^ — ^Numerous experiments were made with both 
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methyUc and ethylic cinnamates and sodium and potassium alkylates 
in alcoholic solution under varying conditions of proportion of 
materials and temperature, but no saturated compound was obtained, 
the cinnamic aciS being recovered unaltered. 

Ethylic 0’‘{p)Et7bylcoui}iarate ^ — ^This substance was treated with 
alcoholic sodium ethylate in the proportion of 1 atom of sodium to 
1 mol. of coumarate, and the mixture was heated on the water-bath 
No additive compound was found. From the product of hydrolysis, 
o-(y5)ethylcoumaric acid alone was obtained, recognised by its melt- 
ing point, 133'\ 

Ethylio Phenylpropiolate . — This substance was prepared by Perkin’s 
method (Trans., 1884, 174). It was distilled under reduced pressure, 
and boiled at 208 — 210° at 60 mm. When alcoholic sodium ethylate 
w as added in the proportion of 1 atom of sodium to 1 mol. of the 
ethereal salt, a precipitate was formed, and the mixture became 
warm. By adding glacial acetic acid and water, and shaking with 
ether, an oil was obtained which, however, underwent decomposition 
when treated with caustic soda. It was probably unaltered ethylie 
phenylpropiolate. In another experiment in which sodium was used 
in smaller quantity, phenylpropiolio acid was recovered and recog- 
nised by its melting point, 137°. The ethereal salt probably forms 
no permanent additive compound by the action of alcoholic sodium 
ethylate. We purpose, however, repeating the experiment. 

It appears from the results of our experiments that the ethereal 
salts of unsaturated acids differ grently with respect to their capabi- 
lity of combining with the elements of alcohol Under the agency of 
sodium alkylates. This capability is evidently affected by the 
position of the doubly- linked carbon atoms and by the nature of the 
atomic groups with which they are united ; we are unable, however, 
at present to diuw any general conclusion regarding the influence of 
these factors. 

We intend to pursue the inquiry further. 
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As I am obliged for the present to discontinxie my researches on 
nitrification, it is the object of the present paper to gather together 
the principal unpublished results which I have obtained. Many 
lines of investigation will be found incomplete, and some results 
stand in need of verification, bnt their publication may be of some 
value to other investigators. The facts I have to mention will be 
more conveniently grouped und t distinct heads than narrated in 
chronological sequence. The first section deals with experiments 
made long ago, with more or less imperfect methods. 
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Distinction between the Pboditction of N’itbites and Nitrates. 

1. Behaviour of Soil with Ammonimal Solutions, 

The nitrification whicli occurs in a mass of aerated soil at the 
ordinary temperature is purely nitric in character, as not more thiau 
traces of nitrous acid are to be found in the drainage waters of culti- 
vated land. When nitrites are formed in a natural soil, their origin 
is apparently due to the action of reducing bacteria, which, under a 
deficient supply of oxygen, determine a reaction between the nitiutes 
and the organic matter of the soil. 

In the early years of my investigations a good many experiments 
were made as to the nitrous or nitric character of the reaction pro- 
duced by adding a few particles of fresh soil to solutions of ammonium 
chloride containing sodium potassium tartrate, potassium phosphate, 
magnesium sulphate, and an excess of calcium carbonate. If the 
solution was cold and weak (80 milligrams of ammonium chloride 
and the same of tartmte per litre), the nitrification was slow, but 
almost wholly nitric in character, ti’aces only of nitrous acid occur- 
ring in any stage of the operation ; the depth of the solution might 
be 6 inches without altering this result. 

If a solution eight times this strength was placed under the same 
conditions, nitrous acid was at first produced in large quantity, but 
finally this was converted into nitric acid. By reducing the depth of 
the solution to 1 inch, the production of nitrous acid was much dimi- 
nished, and that of nitric acid increased. By raising the temperature 
to 30^ nitiification became much more rapid, the production of nitrites 
was greatly increased, and took place abundantly even in the case of 
weak solutions ; but here also the nitrites were finally converted into 
nitrates. The rates of nitrification showed that the production of 
nitrites in cold, strong solutions, was not due to a deficiency of 
oxygen (Trans., 1879, 447). 

The main point to which I would now direct attention is that under 
all circumstances of depth of solution and temperature examined, 
nitrates were the final i-esult of the action of soil. It is, indeed, easily 
proved that soil possesses the power of converting nitrites into nitrates, 
by adding a few particles of soil to a weak solution of potassium 
nitrite containing the necessary phosphates, &c , : the nitrite is found 
after some weeks to be completely converted into nitrate. 

In a series of experiments in which a clay soil from various depths 
was placed in a ^ per cent, urine solution with calcium carbonate, it 
appeared that the property of producing nitrates was possessed not 
only hy the surface soil, but also by the subsoil from vadons depths 
extending to 4 feet below the surface. The surfece soil of pasture 

2 H 2 
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land allowed a greater tendency to produce nitrites than the surface 
soil of arable land. 

2. Recognition of a Purely Nitrous Agent. 

If we proceed to make a series of successive cultivations in am- 
moniacal solutions, starting from a culture which has yielded 
nitrates, we sometimes meet with an entirely different phenomenon — 
the power of producing nitric acid is found to be entirely lost, while 
the production of nitrous acid from ammonia continues with great 
vigour. * 

This fact was observed very early in my investigations (Tians , 
1879, 451). On August 11, 1878, two ammoniacal solutions, JD and 
KD, were seeded from an old culture which had produced nitrates ; 
when nitrification commenced, the quantity of niti'ite present was 
fiom time to time determined with a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, On November 4, nitrification was almost completed, a trace 
(uily of ammonia remaining. On March 13, 1879, 129 days after- 
^\ards, the quantity of nitrite present was undiminished ; it amounted 
to about 92 per cent, of the ammonia originally present. After the 
publication of these results, the cultures in question were placed in 
an incubator at 30° for 52 days ; they were afterwards kept in the 
cold for three years. No diminution in the amount of nitrites was 
observed. 

The conclusions arrived at in 1879 are thus summarised at the end 
of “ Nitrification, Part 11.** 

“ 20. The product of nitrification is not uniform ; sometimes nitrous 
and sometimes nitric acid is produced. A purely nitric fermentation 
has occurred only in the case of cold dilute solutions nitrified in the 
dark. In the case of strong solutions, or of nitrification at elevated 
temperatures, or in the light, the nitrification has been wholly or 
chiefly nitrous. Cold dilute solutions, in which nitrification has been 
long checked by the absence of a salifiable base, also assume a nitrous 
fermentation when a base is introduced. Further investigation is ' 
needed under this head, 

“ 21, It does not appear that the production of nitrous acid is due to 
a defimency of available oxygen ; at least this is not a sufficient expla- 
nation for aU the facts. The production of nitrous or nitric acid 
seems to depend in part on the condition of the feiment. The subject * 
is as yet very obscure. 

22. The nitrites which are produced during nitrification sometimes 
pass into nitrates with astonishing rapidity during the final stage of 
the process, and before the ammonia has entirely disappeared. Under 
other ciroumstances, they remain unchanged for a long time after all 
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ammonia has been consumed. Light is apparently a condition which 
prevents nitrites from turning into nitrates. ThiSf like the preceding 
question, is at present very obscure. 

“ 23. The nitrifying ferment in certain conditions seems only capable 
of producing nitrous acid, and is unable, even in the dark, of convert- 
ing nitrites into nitrates.” 

Results similar to those obtained in cultures JD and KD were 
afterwards obtained in several other instances, and much labour was 
spent to ascertain — (1) the permanence of the nitrous agent; (2) the 
purity of its action; (3) the conditions of its formation. Very little 
of this work has been published. 

At the commencement of my next communication to the Society 
(Trans., 1884, 45, 637), I say that much time has been spent in “ an 
attempt to elucidate the causes which determine the nitric or nitrous 
character of the dual product. This special branch of the inquiry, 
in spite of much labour, is not yet ripe for publication.” Later on 
(pp. 638, 639) I mention that Messrs. Schloesing and MUntz regard 
the formation of nitrites in a solution as determined simply by external 
conditions (temperature too low, and want of aeration), while my own 
results show that in certain cases the result is^determined solely by 
the character of the agent introduced. “ It is indeed possible to have 
two similar solutions, under identical external conditions, in one of 
which only nitrites, and in the otlier only nitrates are being pro- 
duced.*’* The subject has recently assumed fresh importance in the 
light of new developments in the theory of nitrification. I will pro- 
ceed, therefore, to give a brief account of the principal facts shown by 
my own experiments. 


3. The Permanence of the Nitrons Agent, 

When once the nitrifying agent has assumed the nitrous characte*', 
it ever afterwards retains it ; at least, I have failed to find conditions 
under which the faculty for producing nitrates may be x*estored. In 
early experiments (1879 — 82) successive cultivations of the nitrite- 
yielding organism were carried out for two years in ammoniacal 
solutions without any alteration appearing in the product. Diminish- 
ing the depth of the solution to half an inch, so as to obtain abundant 
aeration of the liquid, did not hinder the formation of nitrous acid, or 
cause any nitric acid to be produced. The experiments were made in 
tumbler beakers, covered by a clock glass, over which was a closely- 

* Dr. J. H. M. Hunro (Trans., 1886, 49, 653, 669, 660) has also obtained 
cultures in which only nitrites were produced, and remained permanent. Ke found 
the water of a shallow well to possess this property. 
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fitting cap of Biter paper. Cultivation at a temperatui^ of 30®, with 
or without a shallow depth, was equally ineffective. 

The nitrite-yielding organism nitrified dilute urine and asparagine 
solutions, and later experiments showed that it equally attacked 
milk; in all cases nitidtes Tiere produced, and these remained per- 
manently in the solution. Quite recently I have growm the nitrite- 
yielding organism in ammoniacal solutions containing 20 per cent, of 
broth ; here, again, apparently only nitrites were produced. In no 
ease has the liberal nourishment of the organism altered its pro- 
p 3 rties ; it has not thus obtained increased vigour and gained the 
power of producing nitzates. 

The nitrite organism is without effect on solutions of potassium 
nitrite, supplied with phosphates, Ac., which are rapidly converted 
into nitrate by soil, or by seeding from cultures which os^idlse ammonia 
to nitric acid. 


4. The Furify of ihe Nitrite Froduet. 

I have said that the nitrous agent produces only nitrous acid. This 
is my belief on the evidence before me, but it is not a fact of which 
the absolute demonstration is easy. There is no difficulty in showing 
that very little nitric acid can he present; ihe difficulty is to decide 
with perfect accuracy Tvh ether there is a little or none. The experi- 
ments I now refer to were made in 1880— 81. 

The niti*ous acid was determined volumetrically by a weak solution 
of potassium permanganate. As a very small quantity of tai*trate was 
the only organic matter (besides the organisms) in my ammoniacal 
solutions, this method was quite suitable. 

It is easy to obtain low results when determining nitrites with 
permanganate ; indeed, the solutions cannot be mixed in the preseuco 
of an acid without a slight nitrous odour being perceived, showing 
that a part of the material is escaping full oxidation ; and this loss 
may be mnch intensified if care is not taken as to the mode of mixing. 
The plan I finally adopted was to ascertain approximately (if need be, 
by a prelixniuaiy experiment) what amount; of permanganate was 
required; then in a final experiment to add a somewhat greater 
volnme of permanganate to the nitiute solution, acidifying with 
sulphnric acid, and allowing the whole to stand 5 minutes : the excess 
of permanganate was then found by adding potassium iodide, a little 
starcb, and titrating with sodium thiosulphate. 

The permanganate should always be standardised with a pure 
nitrite, employed as the succeeding experiments will be made ; if this 
point is neglected, the results are sure to be low. Thus 1 c/s. of the 
permanganate I used had a value of 0-0001284 gram of nitrogen as 
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nitrite when standardised with iron, but a value of 0*0001352 when 
standardised with potassium nitiite prepared from silver nitrite, and 
used as above described. 

The presence of nitric acid in a nitrite solution may be ascertained 
by the difference between the amount of nitrous acid and the amount 
of total nitrous and nitric acid present ; but determinations by differ- 
ence can bardly be considered satisfactory when very small quantities 
are in qnestion. The method I employed was, in principle, that 
recommended by Piccini (Gazzetta, 9, 395). About 5 o.c. of the 
nitrite solution were placed in a small beaker, urea was then 
dissolved in the liquid, a few drops of dilnte sulphuric acid 
added, and the beaker then plnnged into boiling water for two or 
three minutes: all nitrites were now completely destroyed, and 
it was possible to test for any remaining nitrate with diphenyl- 
amine,* or with other suitable reagents. Urea, when employed for 
this purpose, should always he tested with diphenylamiue, as so-called 
“ pure ” urea sometimes contains nitric acid. 

This method would have answered the purpose very perfectly, but 
for the fact, afterwards discovered, that tiuces of nitric acid are 
always found by this method, even when a pure nitrite is operated on. 
This 1 believe to be due to the decomposition of nitrous acid in the 
presence of water and air, as soon as it is separated from combination 
by the addition of a stronger acid (Ohem. News^ 1885, 51, 41).t 

Only traces of nitric acid were found by the urea process in the 
cultui'es I examined. In nine solutions the niti*ogcn as nitric acid in 
one case only exceeded 1 part per million. In four instances of 
quantitative experiments the nitrous nitrogen averaged 97*3 per cent, 
of the total nitrogen. If nitric acid is in any case really present, it 
must occur as a bye-product, as we have seen that the nitrous agent 
has no power of converting nitrites into nitrates, 

* Biphenylainine, as is well known, produces its splondid violet tint both with 
nitrous and nitric acid ; there is, however, a marked distinction in its behaviour 
with these acids, the knowledge of which is often of service to the clieniist. If the 
frolution of diphenjlamine is not too strong, a drop of it produces little turbidity 
when added to water, or to a solution of a nitrate; but if a nitrite is present, a 
considerable cream-coloured turbidity ensues. This reaction is, £ believe, well 
known to organic chemists. When strong sulphuric acid is dropped in after adding 
the diphenylamiue, the violet colour appears after the first drop or two of acid 
when a nitrite is present, but only after a much larger addition in the case of 
nitrates, except the solution is veiy strong. 

t The methods subsequently employed by P. P. Frankland (Trans., 1888, 364) 
are very good for ordinary purposes, but are probably open to the errors already men- 
tioned. The determinations given of nitrite by his urea method are probably below 
the truth, a fact masked in Prankland^s experiments, as the strength of his sodium 
nitrite was only ascertained by permanganate. The evaporation of A nitrite with 
ammonium chloride is, 1 think, sure to produce a trace of nitrate. 
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5<, Conditions which JDetermim the Fonnation, or Sej^aration, of a 

Nitrons Agent, 

When a solution ivhich h^ nitrified, and yielded nitrates, is 
employed for seeding other solntions, the relative prod action of 
nitrons and nitric acid may vary according to the concentration, the 
depth, and the temperature of the liqnid, precisely as has been 
ali'eady noticed in cases in T^hich soil itself has been employed as seed 
(p. 485) • 1 have no facts, however, to show that any of these con- 
ditions continually repeated finally destroyed the power of producing 
nitric acid, though it is possible that this may be the case* 

The earliest results apparently showed that in a series of successive 
cultures in ammouiacal solutions the property of forming nitiates 
became weakened. Also, that the age of the culture was in some cases 
a determining factor in the alteration of its propeiiies ; as before a 
certain date a culture might be able to impart to other solutions the 
power of producing nitrates, while after that date it was not able to 
do this. The following table, which shows the derivation of the first 
two cases of a purely nitrous agent, will illustrate these points* The 
composition of all the solutions employed in the first series will be 
found in Trans., 1878, 44; 1879, 429. Those used in the second 
series were quite similar. 


Name of 
culture. 

Seed employed. 

Date of seeding. 

Pinal result. 

AD2 

pasture soil 

July 11, 1877 

Nitrates. 

AD 

AD2 

October 15, 1877 


AL 

AJD2 and AD 

October IS, Deo. 2, 1877 


G 

AL 

May 18, 1878 


JTD and RD 

AL 

August 11, 1878 

Nitrites. 

N'4 

pasture soil 

Beptembcr 29, 1879 

Nitrates. 

A2 

N4 

January 8, 1880 

»» 

5A 

N'4 

September 28, 1880 

1 

Nitrites. 


In the second series mentioned in the table, much nitrous acid was 
produced in the first subculture fi^m N'4, and the change into nitric 
acid took place only after a long time : the power of producing 
nitrates was thus much weakened before it was finally lost. 

About this time Pasteur published his results on the attenuation of 
the virus of chicken cholera ; he showed that by allowing a culture 
of this organism to become old the organism became of diminished 
energy, and when cultivated in fresh solutions continued to pioduce 
organisms of the same diminished energy. It seemed to me very 
probable that the diminution in power observed in the nitrifying 
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organism was brought about in the same way ; indeed, the facts then 
existing seemed plainly to point to this conclusion; all my earlier 
cultures had in fact at this time lost their power of forming nitotes. 
On this hypothesis, the organism producing nitiites was simply a 
weaker form of an original organism producing nitrates. 

With the view of ascertaining whether the age of the culture was 
really the determining factor in ifcs change of properties the follow- 
ing experiments were made : — About 400 c.c. of the weak ammonia- 
cal solution ordinarily used at this date (80 milligrams of ammonium 
chloride, 80 milligrams of sodium potassium tarb*ate, 20 milligrams 
of potassium phosphate, and 10 milligrams of magnesium sulphate 
per litre) were placed in a wide-mouthed pint bottle, the mouth 
closed with cotton-wool, and the whole sterilised in a water-oven. 
On March 8, 1881, an excess of calcium carbonate was added, the 
solution seeded with about 0*25 gram of arable soil, and the bottle 
placed in an incubator at 30°. On March 15, the presence of nitrous 
acid could be detected. On Mai'ch 25, the ammonia had disappeared. 
On March 29, the solution contained 19*4 parts of nitinus nitrogen 
per million. On April 8, the nitrites had entirely disappeared. On 
April 13, the nitrogen as nitric acid was 22*0 per million. The in- 
cubation period was thus 7 days; the period of oxidation of the 
ammonia to nitrons acid about 10 days ; whilst about 14 days more 
elapsed before the nitrites were converted into niti*ates« This is a 
perfectly normal action, regard being had to the depth of the liquid 
and the high temperature. Had a precisely**similar bottle been kept 
at a temperature of Id*", no appreciable formation of nitrous acid 
would have occurred. The change of the nitt'ous into nitric acid was 
really very rapid, the solution containing 19*4 of niti'ous nitrogen per 
million on March 29, and only 1*2 per million on April 5. 

Fi*om the culture thus obtained 1 proceeded to prepare subcultures 
at frequent intervals, with a view of ascertaining, if possible, the 
date at which the power of producing nitrates ceased to exist ; these 
subcultures were conducted at the ordinary temperature of the air, in 
solutions similar to that just described. 

The subculture of April 28, 1881, was mainly nitric in character, 
the niti'ons nitrogen never exceeding 4 per million ; the nitrites dis- 
appeared about the same time as the ammonia. 

The subculture of May 28, 1881,* was still more nitric in character, 
the small amount of nitrite formed at first disappearing long before 
the oxidation of the ammonia was complete. 

The July subculture was far more nitrous; the quantity of nitrite 

* This, and all the other subcultures, were seeded from the original culture of 

March 8, and not from the culture immediat.;ljr preceding. 
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produced was very large,* and remained undiminislied for some time 
after the disappearance of the ammonia, bat finally changed to nitrate. 

The September, October, and November snbcaltnres gave the same 
result as that of July. A certain amount of change had apparently 
taken place in the original culture of March, as now it produced a 
purely nitrons reaction even in the cold ; but an agent having the 
power of producing nitrates was still present, and the nitrites always 
finally disappeared. 

The preparation of subcultures from the original culture of March 8 
was continued for two years, but without further alteration in the 
character of the reaction; the power of producing nitrates was thus 
not extinguished by age. Further experiments were made by start- 
ing new- cultures from some of the subcultures after they had 
acquired a considerable age, but this also was without the desired 
result. A shorter series of trials with the same object was com- 
menced in November, 1881, using again arable soil (0*05 gram), and 
working entirely in the cold, but no culture having purely nitrous 
properties was obtained. 

Although these numerous experiments entirely failed to justify the 
hypothesis that the power of producing nitrates is necessarily lost iu 
a long series of successive cultures in ammoniacal solutions, or that it 
disappears as a culture increases in age, a purely nitrous organism 
was obtained in one experiment, and by a method which many repe- 
titions have shown to be almost invariably successful for the purpose^ 
The method which pro^d successful was the constant presence of a 
certain excess of disodium carbonate. 

The disodium carbonate was used in two proportions, having a 
definite relation to the ammonium salt present. The single propof*- 
tion of disodium carbonate was siifScient to satisfy the acid of the 
ammoninm salt, and also the nitrous or nitric acid produced, so that, 
theoretically, the solution would become neutral when nitrification: 
was completed. The double proportion was twice this quantity. Aa 
the solutions contained 8l) milligrams of ammonium chloride per litre, 
the single proportion of disodium carbonate amounted to 160 milli- 
grams, and the double proportion to 320 milligrams per litre ; with 
the latter proportion, the liquid would romain distinctly alkaline aftef 
nitrification had come to an end. 

Many experiments had been already made with the single propor- 
tion of disodium carbonate, but without any conclusive e&ct on the 

* At the meeting of the British Association in August, 1881, 1 read a short 
paper “ On Alterations in the Properties of the Nitric Ferment by Cultivation.** 
In this paper the change from a nitric to a nitrous action vas regarded as deter- 
mined by fhe age of the culture, and with this view all the facts which up to that 

date had come under my notice agreed. 
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character of the nitrification. An experiment with the double pro- 
portion of disodium carbonate was commenced on October 18, 1881 : 
the solution was seeded from the May subculture already mentioned. 
Nitrification was extremely slow in beginning, an occurienoe which 
is usual in the case of alkaline solutions (Trans., 1884, 45, 655). 
Owing possibly to this circumstance, the culture was neglected, but 
when examined after many months it was found that the ammonia 
had disappeared, and that nitrous acid was abundant. On Febmary 
10, 1888, a number of old cultures, including the one just named, 
were used as seed for fresh ammoniacal solutions, supplied only with 
calcium carbonate as the necessary base ; the object was to see if any 
of these old cultures contained the nitrous organism alone. Of the 
cultures tried, that only which had received the double proportion 
of disodium carbonate was found to give a pure and permanent 
nitrous product. 

Before the infiuence of an excess of disodium carbonate was known, 
various other attempts were made to alter the character of the 
nitrifying organism. Ajb it appeai*ed from the researches of Pasteur 
and others that the virulence of an organism was often permanently 
weakened by exposing it to conditions unfavouiable to its existence, 
I tried whether exposure to excessive heat would alter the character 
of the nitrifying agent. Two urine solutions wei*e seeded with 
similar soil, but in one case the soil had been heated with a little 
water in a test tube for 2 hours to the tempeiature of 50*'. Nitrifica- 
tion commenced a good deal later in the solution seeded with the 
heated soil, but the reaction did not assume a more niti'ous cha- 
racter. A similar experiment, in which a nitrified solution was used 
as seed, failed, as the heating to 50° killed the nitrifying organism. 
Exposure of the same culture to strong sunlight for some days also 
i*endered it sterile. 

In February, 1888, an extensive series of experiments was com- 
menced upon the yet unsolved pi'oblom. It was detomiined to take, 
at the same time, both pasture and unmanured arable soil, to start 
preliminary cultures from these, and then to seed from these cultures 
a series of vaiious solutions. The usual ammoniacal solution was 
employed, both with half (40 milligrams), and with double (160 milli- 
grams) tbe usual proportion of tartrate per litre. Each proportion 
of tartiate was employed both with calcium carbonate as the base, 
and with tlie before-mentioned “doable” proportion of disodium 
(«arbonate. Diluted milk (5 c.c. skimmed milk per litre) was also 
used with calcium carbonate, and with the double disodium carbonate. 
In one solution, both in the arable and pasture series, magnesia was 
omitted. Most of the first series of cultures were duplicated ; in one 
case the liquid was shallow, and iu the other deep. When nitrifica** 
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tion was completed it was inteaded to use each culture as seed for a 
solution similar to the first, so that the accumulated effect of each kind 
of solution might be perceived. Finally, the samples of pasture and 
ai*able soil serving as the source of the nitrifying agent were taken 
in February, Hay, and August, and a similar series of experiments 
started with each ; it was hoped that in this way differences, if any, 
in the natural condition of the soil organism, might be perceived. 
The general results obtained were a*? follows : — 

The pasture soil gave a distinctly more nitrous reaction than the 
arable. In the preliminary cultures of the Febraary and August 
soils, the nitrites remained unchanged far longer in the pasture than 
in the arable cultures. In the case of the August soils, the nitrites 
disappeared almost as soon as the ammonia in the arable culture, but 
remained more than 46 days after the ammonia had gone where 
pasture soil had been employed. The same diffei’encc of character 
was shown in the subcultures. 

In all, out of 87 cultures, 15 gave a permanent nitrous product ; of 
these 5 were derived from arable soil, and 10 from pasture soil. 

Of the 5 arable cultures, 4 were cases in which the double propor- 
tion of disodium carbonate had been employed. Of the 10 pasture 
cultures, 6 had received the disodium carbonate. I have little doubt, 
from the experience subsequently gained, that the whole of the 
cultures with excess of disodium carbonate would have yielded a 
purely nitrous product if the first cultures had been again used as 
seed for fresh alkaline solutions ; this repetition was made only iu 
the first series, as the required result had been obtained without 
carrying the work further. 

Of the cases in which 40 and 160 milligrams of sodium potas- 
sium tartrate were present, the former condition was apparently more 
favourable to the development or separation of a purely nitrous agent, 
for there were in all 5 instances of a permanent nitrous product with 
the smaller proportion of tartrate, and only 1 with the larger. Four 
milk, and 3 urine solutions, were amoxg those in which the power of 
prodneing nitrates was lost. 

The results of this large series of experiments certainly help to 
explain the earlier facts which had appeared so puzzling. The ease 
with which the organism in the earlier cultures passed into the 
nitrous'eondition was doubtless due to their having been all seeded 
originally with pasture soil ;* the difficulty subsequently experienced 
in prodneing this change was owing to arable soil having been sub* 
stitnted. 

The great iufiuence of the alkali (^honaie in promoting the change 

* The pasture soil was in every case tahen from among the roots of the grass, at 
a depth of It — 2 inches from the snr&ce. 
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from a nitric to a nitrons reaction has been amply cowfirmed by snb- 
sequent experiments. The change may be easily bronght about by 
conducting nitnfication in dilate solntions of ammonium carbonate. 
The culture solution I have usually adopted, containing ammonium 
chloride and calcium cm'bonate, is far more favourable to the produc- 
tion of nitrates. Schloesing has recently (Compt rend,, 109, 1889, 
883) mentioned excessive alkalinity of the solution as favourable to 
the production of nitiutes, but he has never recognised that a per- 
manent nitrous agent may be obtained by cultivation in such a 
solution, or, indeed, by any other means. 

Although the experiments I have now described have shown in 
what manner an organism, producing only nitrites, may be obtained 
Irom soil, they throw no light on the question whether the nitrifica- 
tion peformed by soil is the work of one or two organisms ; whether, 
in fact, the nitrons organism is merely a weakened form of the 
original bacterium of the soil, or whether the nitrous agent has 
become prominent, and its woik final, by the removal of the nitric 
agent with which it was at first associated. The question will bo 
discussed later on in this paper, when more facts ai*e before us. 

We may here, however, usefully clear the gi*oand of one hypothesis 
which has been offered in explanation of the production of nitrites in 
my own expeiiments. It has been suggested by Gayon and Diipotit 
(Annales de la Science agronomique, 1885, 2*29) that the nitrites in my 
experiments have been formed by i*eduction. The fact of the absolute 
permanence of the niuites in solutions containing a nitrifying 
organism, and the fact that very shallow liquids are as suitable for 
this nitrite production as deep solutions, would probably negative 
this hypothesis ; we owe, however, to Dr. Munro, two f mother lines 
of proof, which must satisfy eveiyoiie that the operation in qncstion 
is not one of reduction. 

Dr, Munro was the first to show (Ti'ans., 1886, 49, 653, 659, 660) 
that the pi*oduction of nitrites alone would I’eadily occur in solutions to 
which no organic matter had been added, and which, therefore, did 
not possess the conditions suitable for a reducing process. This line 
of proof has since been abundtmtly confiraied by myself and others. 
He also showed (Ghem. Newe, 66, 1887, 62) that the production of 
nitrites in an ammoniacal solution was not increased by the presence 
of nitrates, which remained unaffected during the reaction, 

ThB IspLATIOK OF TfiE HiTBOUS ORGANISM. 

’ 1. Original Deecripfion of the Nitrifying Orgamsm^ 

Schloesing and Muntz, to whom we owe the proof that the process 
of nitrification is determined by a living organism, claim to have 
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separated that organism from all others, and have given a descriptioti 
of its appearance nnder the microscope (GoonpL rend,^ 1879, 89, 891). 
The method used for its isolation consisted simply in the preparation 
of successive cultures in sterilised liquids suitable for nitHfication. 
With the experience since obtained, it seems unlikely, though not 
impossible, that a pure culture would be obtained by this method : 
moreover, no proof of purity is given, save that the final cultui'e con- 
tained but one kind of organism when viewed under the microscope. 
Their description, however, of the appearance of the organism agrees 
well with the characters since ascertained in cultures of greater claim 
to purity, and there can be little doubt that they actually observed 
the true nitrifying agent. What they have told us left, however, so 
many questions unanswered, that iu was essential, for an exact know- 
ledge of the subject, that the organism shonld be carefully isolated 
and further studied. The isolation of the organism was not only 
required by the bacteriologist, it was also most impoi*tant that the 
chemist should be able to study its properties when separated from 
the multitude of other organisms with which it is associated in 
soil. 

According to the original description of Schloesing and Miintz, 
the nitrifying organism consists of corpuscles, round or slightly 
elongated^ of varying dimensions, largest when grown in mediums 
rich in organic matter, but at all times very small, occurring either 
singly or in pairs, multiplying by division. Miintz and Marcano (Ann^ 
OMm Phys. [6], 10, 1887, 663) have since stated that the nitrifying 
earths of Yenezuela contain in abundance an organism three or four 
times larger than that just described, but after cultivation in weak 
sewage the dimensions approximate to those of the French organism. 
The tropical organism apparently possessed peculiaa-ly energetic 
nitrifying powers. 

Duclaux (Chim, hiologique, 1863, 708; Fremys Encyclopedia^ 9) has 
made a careful study of the nitrifying organism as separated by the 
French chemists. He speaks of it as having a feeble reductive 
power ; as not being truly round or oval, but more like a bacillus broken 
short, with all its angles rounded; and further, as exhibiting a differ-^ 
ence of size in the same culture greater than that shown by any other 
organism he is acquainted with. H© naturally suggests that xSaore 
than one species may be present, 

2. Earlier Potliaimted Work. 

My own work was originally undertaken solely from a chemical 
point of view, and previously to 1887 I had not the command of a 
microscope suitable for bacteriological work; some facts relating to 
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the development of the organism in nitrifying solutions were, how- 
ever, observed, and a few microscopic observations were made by 
friends to whom materials were submitted*. 

It was soon noticed that when nitriOcation had energetically set 
in, the small qnantity of precipitated calcium carbonate placed at 
the bottom of the bottle assumed a curdled appearance, hanging 
together in flakes. When the supply of calcium carbonate was 
insufficient, it was entirely dissolved as nitrification proceeded, and 
small flocks of gelatinous matter remained at the bottom of the 
culture. The same gelatinous matter could be produced by treating 
the curdled sediment with dilute hydrochloric acid. Bo.th the 
curdled sediment, and the gelatinous matter were microscopically 
examined by'Mr. G. H. Makins, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, a former 
pupil of Dr. Klein. Under date April 20, 1883, I find in my note 
book, “ Solution and sediment examined. Masses of highly refractive 
corpuscles, circular, sometimes single, sometimes two in contact, 
often in a mass of zooglcea. These bodies not altered by HCl, not 
stained by iodine, stained feebly by alkaline methyl-blue.” 

In 1884, nitridcfition was started in several pretty strong solutions 
of ammonium carbonate (Trans., 1884, 45, 658), no solid calcium 
carbonate being present. These alkaline solutions remained quite 
transparent dui‘ing nitrification. A good while after the conclusion 
of the experiment, clear, gelatinous flocks were observed at the bottom 
of the solution. Circumstances here seemed peculiarly favourable 
to the occurrence of the nitrifying organism in tolerable purity. 
The gelatinous matter was stained and examined by Mr. Makins ; it 
consisted of a mass of small, generally oblong corpuscles, very rough 
looking and ill-defined. Ho other forms wera seen. 

In 1886 I went for a short time ^o study under Dr. Klein, at the 
Brown Institution. The culture containing the gelatinous matter 
just named was taken with me. The substance was spread on gelatin ; 
a small bacillus was obtained, which I have called B. tardecre8(n*^i$ 
(Trans., 1888, 53, 731). This bacillus was introduced into suitable 
ammoniacal solutions, and found to possess no nitrifying power. 

In the light of recent work, it is easy to see that the gelatinous 
matter I examined was in fact the nitrifying organism. Winogradsky, 
in his first memoir on nitrification {Awn,, de VJmtUut Fa$ieur, 1890, 
213), has described the formation of these gelatinous clots, and fronx 
them he finally obtained the organism in a pure condition. The ill 
success which attended my attempts at isolation was dne to the now 
well recognised fact that the nitrifying organism will not grow on 
gelatin. 

The next stage of my investigation has been already described to 
the Society (Trans., 1888, 53, 727) ; it consisted in the examination of 
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a number of organisms, including several reputed to possess nitrifying 
powers, with the view of ascertaining whether they were capable of 
nitrifying ammonia. The investigation was from this point of view 
entirely unsuccessful. Dr. P. P. TVankland, and several other investi- 
gators, have met with the same result. 

3. Becent Bothamsted Worh 

In March, 188P, I commenced a systematic attempt to isolate the 
nitrifying org mism ; I was wholly unaware that Dr. P. F. Frankland 
was occupied with the same subject. The point first aimed at was 
to prepare a serieb of cultures of the nitrifying organism nndei* 
conditions unfavourable to the development of ordinary bacteria, and 
thus either to effect their final exclusion, or at least so to reduce 
their proportion that the final separation of the nitrifying organism 
should be made much easier. The condition I chiefly relied on for 
effecting this separation of organisms was the exclusion of organic 
matter from the solutions. Mnnro had shown the possibility of con- 
ducting nitrification in solutions to which no organic matter had 
been added; experiments of my own, to be described further on 
(p, 510), had confirmed this fact. It will be convenient if I mention 
at starting the nature of the media employed. 

Media Employed , — As microscopic examinations of the solutions 
would be necessary, I determined to discard my old culture fluid 
containing ammonium chloride and solid calcium carbonate, and to 
substitute a solution of ammonium carbonate; a clear solution with- 
out sediment was thus obtained. The composition of the solution 


was as follows : — 

Water 1000-00 

Animonium caibonate 0 25 

Ammonium chloride 0 50 

Porassium phosphate 0*04 

Magnesium sulphate, 0 02 

Calcium sulphate 0 02 


The ammonium chloride was merely added to prevent the precipi- 
tation of maguesinm and calcium phosphate. The solution was 
placed in wide-mouthed stoppered bottles; these were adopted to 
prevent loss of the ammonium carbonate. The bottles were half 
filled. After sterilising and seeding, they were covered with paper 
caps, and placed in an incubator kept at about 22°. 

Besides other ordinary liquid media, a special one was prepared 
containing the soluble organic matter of soil. An arable soil was 
exhausted of uitiates by the applic^iaon of cold water on a vacuum 
filter ; the soil was then boiled with water and filtered ; the cleat* 
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amber-coloured solution obtained then received ammonium chloride, 
phosphates, &c. 

A considerable variety of solid media was employed in the course 
of the investigation. The ordinary 10 per cent, gelatin, made with 
beef broth and peptone (Gelatin P) ; a 10 per cent, urine solution, 
solidified with 6 per cent, of gelatin (Gelatin IT) ; a solution of 1 gram 
of aspara^ne, 0‘5 gram sodium acetate, 0*5 gram potassium 
phosphate, 0'2 gram magnesium sulphate, 0’2 gram calcium 
sulphate per litre, solidified with 6 per cent, gelatin (Gelatin 
As). The last two with 1 per cent, of agar-agar substituted 
for the gelatin (Agar TJ, Agar As). A solution of 0'4 gram ammo- 
nium carbonate, 0*2 gi*am potassium phosphate, 0*1 gram magnesium 
sulphate, 0*1 gram calcium sulphate, solidified with 6 per cent, gela- 
tin, or 1 per cent, agar-agar (Gelatin AC, Agar AO). All these 
media were made faintly alkaline. Later on the ordinary nitrifying 
solution, containing ammonium chloride and solid calcium carbonate, 
was solidified with 6 per cent, gelatin (Gelatin AOH). 

The object of employing these different media was to supply, if 
possible, the conditions most favourable to the gi*owth of the nitrify- 
ing organism. 


While waiting for the main series of cultures to be sufficiently 
advanced for examination, some work was done with a culture in 
the ordinary ammonium chloride solution, seeded from a culture 
two years old. The culture examined was a third successive culture 
in solutions free from organic matter; the product of nitrification 
was nitrite. The sediment in this cultuie was examined by streak 
and plate cultivation on Gelatin IT, Gelatin AS, and Agar IT. The 
result was the isolation of two bacilli, which I have called B, patuki$f 
and P. oleosm. These, and all the other separated organisms obtained 
in this investigation, I hope to describe in a future paper. 

The trials of the nitrifying power of these two bacilli will bo men- 
tioned further on (p. 601). 


Second Series of Bxperimenfs. 

The first culture in this, the principal series of experiments, was 
started on Mai*ch 28, 1889, with a little unmanured arable soil, 
normal nitrification occurred, nitrates being finally produced. 

Second cultures, seeded from the first, were started on May 
and on June 27. The solution used in this and subseq^uont culture 
was the ammonium carbonate solution already desciibed. The pri 
VOL. LIX 2 N 
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duct of the nitrification in these cultiu'es was only nitrite ; the power 
of producing nitrates was thus already lost. 

A third cultui*e was started on August 16. A fourth on Septem- 
ber 19. A fifth on October 3. A sixth on October 25. None of 
these cultures exhibited any turbidity. 

Seyeral of these cultures were subjected to microscopical examina- 
tion. The lens used was a Leitz’ immersion, giving a magnification 
of 800 diameter's. In some cases, a few sterilised cover-glasses were 
placed at the bottom of the bottle in which nitrification took place. 
At the end of nitrification, the liquid was removed with a pipette, the 
bottle and cover-glasses were ^ied at 35°, and the cover-glasses 
taken out and stained. This plan was proposed by Mr. G. H. Makins ; 
it was suggested by the fact that the nitiifying organism always 
collects in large numbers on the bottom of the vessel in which it 
grows. It is interesting to note that the organisms in the bottle lost 
all nitrifying power by drying at 35° ; when the bottle was refilled 
with a fresh ammoniacal solution no nitrih cation took place. 

The sunk cover-glasses were found covered with masses of cor- 
puscles, usually oval, and having a length generally exceeding 1 ; 

the other forms present were in very small proportion. Stained pre- 
parations made from the nitrified solutions showed compai'atively few 
organisms. The forms met with in the whole of this series of 
examinations were: 1. The corpuscles already mentioned. The 
larger ones were frequently rough in outline, reminding one of the 
rough rounded masses of a siliceous sea sand; these did not stain 
deeply. There were usually a few smaller oval corpuscles, regular in 
form, and always longer than broad. 2. Some very small circular 
organisms, often appeai'ing as mere points, staining much more 
darkly than the preceding. 3. A few slender bacilli staining faintly. 
4. Occasionally foims like e, c, s. I did not feel certain that these 
were a distinct organism, but thought they might be more broken 
shells of the large corpuscles. 

The third, fifth, and sixth cultures vi”ei*e examined as to the 
giowths they w'ould yield on gelatin and agar. Following Klein’s 
method, a loop of platinum wire was dipped into the nitrified solution 
and then rubbed over a sloping surface of gelatin in a test tube ; by 
■^his method the oiganisms grew as distinct colonies, as in a plato 
cultivation. Plate cultivations were also made in the ordinary way. 
Is no actively liqnefying organism was present, it was possible to 
ontinue the observation of these cnitures for many weeks. All the 
Itui'es gave an abundant growth on gelatin. The two bacilli 
3arated during the first series of experiments were not found iu 
dse purer cultures* A small bacillus, staining somewhat feebly, 
is practically the only oiganism obtained, I have called it 
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B. frugi, A liquefying coccus, and a torula were obtained in the 
course of plate cultivations; but as only single colonies of each 
occun*ed, they were probably of atmospheric origin; novertlioloss 
their power of causing nitrification was thoroughly tested. 

The results of the gelatin and agai* cultures appeared remarkable ; 
although the composition of these media had been specially arranged, 
so as to agree as far as possible with the conditions suitable for the 
growth of the nitrifying organism, no growths were obtained on 
gelatin or agar-agar corresponding to the oval corpuscles which 
formed by far the most abundant organism in the nitiified solutions. 
Since, however, several of the solutions yielded apparently no 
organisms on gelatin save the small bacillus, and yielded this 
abundantly, it seemed possible, as was suggested at the time by Dr. 
Ellein, that we had to do with a polymorphic organism, and that the 
bacillus obtained was really the nitrifying agent. 

Each of the five organisms which had been separated from nitrified 
solutions, including the two which were more probably atmospheric 
contaminations, were sown into solutions suitable for nitrification — 
1. The usual ammonium chloride solution. 2. A similar solution 
containing soil-extract (p. 498). 3. An ammonium carbonate 

solution. 4. A 1 per cent, urine solution. These solutions were 
seeded both with the solid organisms obtained from the surface of 
gelatin, and with broth cultures of these organisms. In some ex- 
periments mixtures of several, sometimes of all five organisms wore 
introduced, it being thought possible that nitrification was a complex 
reaction effected by the joint action of several agents. Besides the 
separated organisms, the growths on gelatin obtained immediately 
from the nitrified solutions were employed. In no single case in the 
whole series of trials did any nitrification take place. 

As growth on the surface of gelatin took place under conditions 
very different fi^om those which occurred when the organism was 
submerged in an inorganic solution, it was thought possible that the 
power of nitrification might be lost by cultivation on gelatin, and 
could only be gradually regained. The gelatin cultures were, therefore, 
sown in broth ; the broth cultures were used as seed for an ammonium 
carbonate solution containing 20 per cent, of broth ; these cultures 
employed to seed similar solutions containing 6 per cent, of broth ; 
these to seed solutions with 1 per cent, of broth ; these to seed the 
usual inorganic solution of ammonium carbonate. In no case was 
nitrification obtained. 

Attempts were also made to obtain nitrification from the gelatin 
cultures by seeding them on to a moist, well aerated, solid medium, 
the object being to imitate the conditions occurring in a natural soil. 
Stoppered bottles were half filled with small pieces of marble free 

2 N 2 
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from dust ; the marble was moistened with an ammonium carbonate 
solution containing 1 per cent, of broth ; the solution did not cover 
the broken marble. When sterilised, these bottles were seeded from 
the 5 per cent, broth cultures mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
In no instance was nitrification obtained. 

In a few cases the gelatin cultures prepared from the nitrified 
solutions were grown out of contact with air, the solution being 
applied to the lower part of a sloping surface of gelatin, and then the 
upper portion of the gelatin carefully melted and allowed to mu over 
the seeded surface. Growths were obtained, but they failed to yield 
nitrification. 

The fifth and sixth of the successive nitrifying cultures in inorganic 
solutions were sown on [November 19, 1889, in weak broth, at a 
temperature of 20®. The broth became turbid in 6 days. When 18 
and 20 days old, stained preparations were made, both from the 
liquid, and from the white deposit at the bottom of the test tubes. 
Some of the stained preparations seemed to consist entirely of 
fmg% in others a longer bacillus was also present. None of the 
oval corpuscles were seen, but the deeply stained, minute dots men- 
tioned above were certainly present. 

The fifth and sixth cultures were also sown in a solution of 
ammonium carbonate containing 20 per cent, of broth. These 
solutions actively nitrified, From these, solutions containing 5 per 
cent, broth were seeded. From these, solutions containing 1 per 
cent, broth were seeded. From these, cultures in solutions of 
ammonium carbonate were prepared. The whole of these solutions 
nitrified readily; the solutions were always turbid. Stained pre- 
parations showed that the bacilli diminished as the proportion of 
broth decreased, while the deeply stained minute dots became more 
manifest. None of the oval corpuscles were seen. 

Trials with the Dilution Method. 

While the gelatin cultures obtained from the niti*ified solutions 
were being examined, an attempt was made to separate the nitri- 
fying organism from the othei’S associated with it by means of the well- 
known dilution-method. One part of the third successive culture in 
the ammonium carbonate solution was mixed with 500 parts of boiled 
water, and one drop from a capillary tube was added as seed to each 
of five bottles containing the ammonium carbonate solution. This 
was done on September 28, 1889. Aiter 41 days, solution 
No. 5 was found to have nitrified, the others showed no change. 
After 93 days, Nos. 2 and 3 were found nitrified. Two solutions did 
not nitrify ; it therefore appeared as if the dilution used had been 
suMcient. 
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The three solutions which nitrified all gave growths on gelatin. 
Growths took place more speedily on Gelatin U and AS than on 
Gelatin P. The organisms obtained on gelatin were sown in ap* 
propriate liquid media, but no nitrification was obtained. 

On January 14, 1890, 10 tubes, containing an ammonium carbon- 
ate solution with 6 per cent, broth, wei*e each seeded with one drop 
of a dilution to 1/1000 of a cultivation in ammonium carbonate and 
20 per cent, broth, seeded from the sixth successive culture of the 
original ammonium carbonate series. Of these 10 solutions none 
nitrified. 

On March 13, Prof. P. F. Frankland and Mrs. Frankland com- 
municated to the Royal Society a paper on “ The jNitiufying Piocess 
and its Specific Ferment” (PMZ. Trans., B, 1890, 107). They had 
started, like myseM, by preparing a successive series of cultures (24) 
in an inorganic ammoniaeal solution. From these cultures they had 
obtained growths on gelatin, none of which possessed any nitrifying 
power. They had finally, after many trials, succeeded, by using a 
dilution of one in a million, in obtaining a nitrified culture which 
gave no growth on gelatin, and which they believed contained the 
nitrifying organism in a pure state. In a note published in the 
Gli&mical News of March 21, I briefly stated my own attempts to 
isolate the nitrifying organism up to that date. 

On April 16, 1890, I made a tresh attempt with the dilution 
method. A subculture from solution No. 2 of the first dilution series 
was diluted to 1/1,000, 1/10,000, 1/100,000, and 1/1,000,000; each of 
these dilutions was seeded into five stoppered bottles, containing 
an ammonium carbonate solution. The bottles were placed in au 
incubator, and maintained at about 22^. The solutionb were tested up 
to 190 days, but not ono of them nitrified. 

On considering the possible cause of failure in the last two at- 
tempts I had made with the dilution-method, it occurred to me that 
it might be due to the alkalinity of the ammonium carbonate solu- 
tion employed. It was quite truo that this solution was easily 
nitiified when seeded in the ordinaiy way, but as alkalinity, when 
beyond a trifling amount, is a condition which hinders nitri- 
fication (“Nitrification, Pai4 III,” Trans,, 1884, 46, 653), it seemed 
possible that it might prevent it altogether when the nitrifying 
agent was reduced to a very few organisms. In former experiments 
on the distribution of the nitrifying organism in the subsoil 
(Trans., 1887, 51, 118), I had found that the addition of gypsum to 
the diluted urine employed enabled me to detect the presence of the 
nitrifying organism by its action on the solution at far gi*eater 
depths than when the urine solution contained no gypsum, and there- 
fore became alkaline before nitrification. This fact had not been 
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forgotten in preparing tlie solutions for tKe last series of ti'ials by 
tbe dilution-metbod ; the strength of the ammonium carbonate 
solution had been reduced to one-half for the two stronger dilutions, 
and to one-quarter for the two weaker. I now resolved to abandon 
the angimonium carbonate, and to return to my old ammonium 
chloride solution, containing solid calcium carbonate. The solution 
employed by Frankland was of a similar nature. My solution con- 
tained in one litre : — 

Ammonium chloride 0*20 gram. 

Potassium phospliate 0*06 „ 

Magnesium sulphate 0*03 „ 

Calcium sulphate 0*03 „ 

This solution was placed in 20 stoppered bottles, which were half 
filled. The bottles were divided into four series, A, JB, C, D, each of 
five bottles, which were respectively seeded with one drop from a 
capillary tube of dilutions to 1/1,000, 1/10,000, 1/100,000, and 
1/1,000,000 of a second subculture of NTo. 3 in the first dilution series. 
The experiment commenced on June 8, 1890. 

Tested after 35 days, no nitrification had occurred. After 66 days, 
nitrification was in active pi ogress in Al, A4, A6, and had just com- 
menced in Bl, B2, B5, After 91 days, nitrification had commenced 
in B3. After 115 days, nitrification was found in progress in 03, 
05, and D4. Nitrification thns occurred in 10 solutions. No other 
solutions nitrified. 

Each of the nitrified solutions was spread on gelatin, both Gela- 
tin P and Gelatin TJ being employed. It was found, as before, that 
growth took place far more easily on Gelatin U than on Gelatin P ; 
indeed several solutions gave no growth on the 10 per cent, gelatin- 
peptone, which yet after eight or nine days produced a considerable 
growth on the 6 per cent, gelatin-urine. On asceriaining this fact, 
the whole of the remaining testings were conducted with Gelatin TJ. 

Ont of the 10 nitrified solutions there were three, B3, C3, and D4, 
which gave no growth on Gelatin U, either when spread upon the 
surface, or when introduced into the substance of the jelly, Thns, 
early in October, 1890, 1 became possessed of three solutions which 
probably contained the nitrifying organism in a pure condition. I 
had no time to ascertain by a further extension of the dilution- 
method whether these cultures contained more than one organism ; I 
at once proceeded to experiment with them. 

After the publication of Frankland's paper, and before my own 
successful result, M. S. Winogradsky commenced the publication of 
bis “Eecherches sur les organismes de la nitrification’* (Ann. de 
Vlnstiita Pasteur^ 1890, 213). In his first memoir, he describes the 
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method employed for isolating the nitrifying oi*ganism. After a series 
of cultures in an inorganic ammoniaoal solution, by which the organisms 
growing upon gelatin were i*educed to a single species, ho collected the 
gelatinous clots which appeared at the bottom of the culture vessel, 
washed them, and spread them upon gelatin. After 10 days, he ob- 
served whei’e no growth had taken place, and from these places pro- 
ceeded to seed fresh ammoniacal solutions. He succeeded in this way 
in obtaining actively nitrifying cultures which gave no growth on 
gelatin. In a fourth memoir, recently published, he describes a 
better plan of isolation by growth on the surface of gelatinous silica. 
A solution of dialysed silica is concentrated till the addition of a 
saline solution determines its gelatinisation. The solution of silica is 
then poured into dishes, and rapidly mixed with one or two volumes 
of a solution containing ammonium sulphate, potassium phosphate, 
magnesium sulphate, calcium chloiide, and sodium carbonate (or mag- 
nesium carbonate). The mixture becomes solid in 15 minutes. On 
this medium apparently all the Qa:ganisms which fLourish in inorganic 
solutions can be grown, but no others. The nitrifying organism gives, 
according to Winogradsky, very characteristic colonies upon silica. 


Properties op the Hitrous Oriunism. 

The organism isolated by the dilution-method converts ammonia 
into nitrous acid only ; it is, in fact/, the agent with which wo have 
become familiar in the earlier part of this paper. Erankland had 
arrived at the same result. It was, indeed, to be expected, as only 
nitrites were produced in the cultures from which it was separated. 

With the pure oig^inism, a number of solutions of potassium 
nitrite, containing phosphates, &c., were seeded. Some of these solu^* 
tions were supplied with monosodium carbonate and carbonic acid, 
others with calcium acetate, the <||bject being to supply tlio conditions 
most favourable for the oxidation of the nitrite (see pp. 512, 519). 
Jn no case was any diminution of the nitrite perceived. 

Some experiments were also made to test the reducing power of 
the organism. Muntz apparently thought it possible, from facts 
which he observed, that the nitrifying oiganism when not in contact 
with air might act as a reducing agent. Two test-tubes, about two- 
thirds tilled with bi*oth containing calcium nitrate, were seeded with 
the nitrous organism on March 26, and kept at 22°. The solutions 
were tested on May 9, hut no nifetite was present. Stained picpara- 
tions proved that the niticus organism was present, though not 
abundantly. I may here mention that none of the bacilli gx'owing 
with the nitrous organism in the inorganic ammoniacal cultures 
has any power of reducing nitrates to nitrites. 
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I am unable to verify Frankland’s statement as to the behaviour of 
the nitrons organism in broth. He says, “ On inoculating from the 
pure nitrifying solutions into broth, the latter develops after a con- 
siderable time (about 20 days at the ordinar}*- temperature), a very 
characteristic growth, the liquid becomes turbid, a very thin, whitish 
pellicle forms on the surface, and afterwards a considerable amount of 
glutinous deposit collects on the bottom, the whole liquid in fact 
becomes highly viscous, and adheres to a needle in long strings.” I 
have in 24 instances seeded test tubes of broth with the pure nitrous 
organism. The broth was made with 1 lb. of beef to a litre of water. 
It was employed both neutral, and of various degrees of alkalinity. 
The cultures were kept at 22“. In no case did the broth become 
turbid, nor did any visible growth appear. As already mentioned, 
the organism could be found in the broth, but it apparently had not 
greatly multiplied. 

It has been already shown, by the experiments made during the* 
isolation of the nitrous organism, that it refuses to grow on gelatin. 
When the ammoniacal solution, in which the organism freely grows, 
was solidified with 6 per cent, of gelatin, no growth was obtained 
by seeding this with the pure nitrous organism. 

It was of great interest to ascertain whether the nitrous organism 
was itself capable of attacking nitrogenous organic bodies, or whether 
it was necessary that other organisms should first reduce these to 
ammonia before nitrification could take place. On obtaining the 
organism in a pure state, experiments were at once started in solu- 
tions containing urea, urine, asparagine, and milk. The urine was a 
1 per cent, solution. The milk contained 5 c.c. of sweet skim-milk 
per litre. The urea solution contained — ^nrea, O' 50 gram ; potassium 
phosphate, 0*10 gram; magnesium sulphate, 0*10 gram per Htre. 
The asparagine solution contained-*r-asparagine, 0*2 gram ; potassium 
phosphate, 0*10 gram; magnesiuDj|p sulphate, 0*10 gram per litre. 
All the solutions received precipitated calcium carbonate before 
sterilisation. Two experiments, each seeded from a difierent culture 
of the nitrous organism, were made with each solution at the tempe- 
rature of 22°. Afterwards a more extensive series of experiments 
was started with similar solutions at the same temperature, six bottles 
of each solution being taken, each six containing three pairs, each 
pair seeded from the same source, but one bottle receiving calcium 
acetate, 0*50 gram per litre. The results of the two series may he 
summarised together. 

Out of the 8 asparagine solutions, 7 showed a very distinct nitrifi- 
cation. One of the nitrified solutions, which had remained quite dear, 
was spread on gelatin; no growth was obtained. The calcium 
acetate appeared neither to facilitate nor retard the nitrification. 
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Of tlie 8 milk solutions, 5 showed distinct nitrification. On© of 
these was clearly an impure culture ; it becamie very turbid, a thick 
film formed on the &ui‘face, and it gave an abundant growth on 
gelatin. Three of the nitiifying cultures, which had lemainod with- 
out any increase of the natural turbidity of the milk, gave no growth 
on gelatin. The calcium acetate was apparently without influence. 

Of the 8 urine solutions, 6 showed decided nitrification. One of 
these was contaminated with mould, but gave no growth of bacteria 
on gelatin. Two of the clear uitiifying solutions were spread on 
gelatin, and gave no growth. The calcium acetate exerted no 
beneficii'i influence. 

Of tlie 8 urea solutions, only 3 have nitrified; one of these was. 
tested on gelatin, and gave no growth. 

Th^se experiments should be regaided as preliminary only, as the 
couTf^ of nitiufication lias not been studied, or any quantitative 
experiments made. That the pure nitrous organism can attack nitro- 
geq.ous organic bodies is, I think, fully proved. The nitrification 
ob^terved has however been, especially in the case of asparagine and 
milk solutions, decidedly sluggish. The contaminated milk cultuie 
has nitrified to a much greater extent than the con*esponding pure 
/jttlture. It is quite possible, therefore, that other organisms may 
.^render considerable service in the process of nitrification, by making 
I a preliminary attack upon organic matter. 

Form of the Kituous Organism. 

The description of the nitrifying organism given by the French 
observers has been already noted (p. 496). 

Frankland’s description of the nitrous organism when grown in an 
ammonium chloride solution is as follows “ The bacilli are about 0*8 /< 
in length, and hardly longer than broad, in fact their fox*m is inter- 
mediate between that of a bacillus and micrococcus, so that the term 
bacillococcus may not inappropriately be used to designate them. 
They occur both isolated, in pairs, and in small irregular gi‘OUps.’^ 
Grown in broth, it forms “small bacilli, about 1*5 yu in length, and 
about 0*5 y» in breadth, sometimes, however, forming thi*eads 5*7 ai iu 
length in which the divisions are not geneiully apparent.” 

According to Winogradsky, the organism growing in an 
ammoniacal solution has generally the form of an elongated ellipsoid, 
but the youngest cells are nearly spherical. The breadth does not 
exceed 1*0 /*, the length is 1*1 — 1*8 fn. The longest are those about 
to divide, aud exhibit a dumb-bell form. More rai^ely tlie organism 
is spindle-shaped with blunt ends. A chain of 3 — 4 individuals is 
veiy rare. When in repose the organism is united by a jelly, and 
loses all characteristic foimi. The organism has a temporaiy 
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mobile stage of existence, during wbicb the culture may become 
turbid. 

Before mentioning the forms which have come under my own 
notice, I will say a word as to the mode of staining. The simplest, 
and one of the most satisfactory methods, when merely eye observa- 
tions are desired, is to place a drop of the culture liquid on the glass 
slide, mix with it some filtered stain by means of a wire, place a 
cover-glass on the drop, and allow it to stand about half an hour ; 
then press down the cover-glass, wipe off the liquid which exudes, and 
finally run Hollis’ glue round the cover-glass. By this means the 
organism is stained in its own culture fluid ; we see it in its true form, 
without any possible distortion of its shape by drying. The field is 
bright and clear, though coloured, for there has been no pre- 
cipitation of matters duiung di'jing which are afterwards hard to 
remove. 

When the preparation is to be mounted in balsam, a drop of the 
culture is dried in the centre of a cover-glass, which is then placed 
for some minutes in dilute acetic acid to remove matter which would 
cause turbidity. The cover-glass is then washed, dried, and stained 
for some hours in methyl-violet. 

I have made no attempt to study the life-history of the nitrons 
organism, and the various forms which it assumes ; my observations 
can only be regarded as furnishing material towards a more accurate 
knowledge of the subject; fortunately the excellent photographs 
executed by Mr. Pringle and Br. Bousfield, which are appended, will 
give a more faithful representation of the organism than could be 
furnished by my own description. 

The first form I liave to mention consists of nearly spherical cor- 
puscles, varying in size from mere points up to a diameter of I’O /i, 
which extreme limit is, however, rarely reached. This form is very 
striking, as it takes the stain deeply, and the extreme difference in 
size forms a remarkable picture. Occasionally the corpuscles of 
lar^st size are about to divide, and are seen as double organisms. 
This form is present in all cultui*es, and in some, as in milk and 
broth cultures 40 days old, was the only form observed. The miniito 
point-like organisms certainly i*equire explanation. They seem lar 
too small to be produced by division of the full-sized organism. 

The second foim is the one generally desci-ibed as the nitrifying 
organism. It is always longer than broad, and usually attains a 
length distinctly exceeding 1-0 /i. It appeal's frequently as a nearly 
regular oval. Soinetimes it is egg-shaped, one end being larger than 
the other. Sometimes the ends are more or less truncated, and 
occasionally sharply so. Not unfr-equently the form is much less 
regular. This phase of the organism takes the stain more feebly than 
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tte circular form ; the more irregular and broken (?) it becomes, the 
more feebly is it stained. 

One would naturally conclude with Winogradsky that the darkly 
staining circular forms were the young organisms; but, as already 
mentioned, a difficulty ai*ises from the extreme minuteness of many 
of them. 

I have seen nothing similar to Frankland’s thread-forming bacillus, 
which he found in broth cultures. 

The first pair of photographs show the nitrous organism as it ap- 
peared in an ammonium carbonate solution, and upon the cover glass 
sunk for 70 days in the same solution : this culture contained a few 
bacilli. Both photographs show the large elongated form of the 
organism, and ou the sunk cover glass the maximum size is seen. 
The same large form of the organism occurs iu ammonium sulphate 
solutions. 

The second pair of photographs show the organism as found in 
weak broth, and in a 7 per cent, milk solution. In both cases only 
the small circular form appeal's. 

The magnification is in all cases 1000 diameters. 

The Nutrition op the ITitrous Organism. 

1 . Independence of Organic Food , — It has been hithei'to held by 
vegetable physiologists that plants which are destitute of chlorophyll 
cells derive their carbon solely from oi'gauic matter, and are incapable 
of decomposing carbon dioxide. This doctrine apparently does not 
hold good in the case of the nitrifying organism, and possibly in that 
of some other bacteria. 

It is curions that my first attempts at nitiafication in solutions 
were made with no added organic mattei*, save the soil used as seed. 
Almost immediately, however, in obedience to the received opinion, I 
commenced the practice of including a neutral tartmte among the 
constituents of my solutions- The advantages attending the presence 
of this tartrate were not very apparent. In 1879, 1 say, A proportion 
of organic caibon to nitrogen equal to 8 : 10 by weight is sufficient 
for the pui*poses of niti'ifi cation, and probably a smaller proportion of 
oarbon would suffice/’ In the next report (Trans., 1884, 45, 6(>7), I 
compare the rate of nitrification in solutions containing 40 milli- 
grams, and 160 milligrams of sodium potassium tartrato per litre. 
“ The advantage as to speed of nitrification was in 7 instances with 
the larger proportion of tartrate, in 8 instances with the smaller, and 
in 5 instances the rate of nitrification was qnite similar.” With 
glucose instead of tartrate, in the proportion of 20 , 50, 100 , and 
200 milligrams per litre, the advantage as to speed of nitrification 
was always with the smallest proportion of glucose. 
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In 1886 (Trans., 49, 651), Dr. Mnnro raised the question — la 
organic carbon essential to nitrification? He fully accepted the 
theory that organic matter is necessary for the nutrition of bacteria ; 
he nevertheless records many experiments, made in the presence of 
mixed organisms, in which organic matter was plainly iujurious to 
nitrification ; and he hni^t some experiments in which nitrification took 
place without any organic matter having been added to the solutions. 
He concludes that, ** the merestj traces of organic matter, such as may 
he furnished accidentally by occasional exposure to the dust of the 
air, are sufficient for complete nitrous fermentation of the quantities 
of ammonia used in these experiments.” 

After the publication of Dr. Munro^s results, I made a few experi- 
ments with the view of ascertaining whether the presence or absence 
of a tartrate had any infiuence on the progress of nitrification. The 
experiments were devised so as to test at the same time how far the 
so-called ‘‘incubation period,” preceding niti*ification, could be di- 
minished by carrying out to a fuller extent the plan I had previously 
described (Trans., 1884, 665), and with which Dr. Munro had been 
still more successful. 

Three similar bottles each received 0*1 gram of soil, 100 c.c. of an 
ammoniacal solution, and some calcium carbonate. In bottle A, the 
solution merely contained 0*008 gram of ammonium chloride. In 
AM, there were, in addition, potassium phosphate, and magnesium 
sulphate. In AMT, the solution contained, in addition to the con- 
stituents in AM , sodium potassium tartrate, equal in weight to the 
ammonium chloride. The experiment commenced on July 8, 1886. 
As soon as any solution had nitrified it was decanted off, and 100 c c. 
of a similar solution put in its place. The following table shows the 
comparative rapidity with which nitrification began, and the time 
occupied in oxidising the ammonia, in each solution : — 


Interval before Kitrification cotnmenced. 


Solution. 

Ibt culture. 

2nd culture. 

3rd culture. 

4th culture. 

Days 

beloie 

starting. 

Order 

01 

stutiiig. 

Days * 
before } 
startup. 

Order 

of 

starting. 

Days 

before 

starting. 

Order 

of 

starting. 

Days 

before 

starting. 

Ordei 

<A 

starting 

A 

22 

3 

about one 

2 

not one 

3 

not one 

3 

AM 

13 

2 


1 


1 

ti 

1 

.\MT.,.. 

9 

1 1 

1 „ 1 

2 

It 

2 

11 

2 


Duration of Nitrification (days). 


A 

22 

22 1 

23 

50 

AM 

24 

10 

9 

19 

AMT.... 

22 

19 ’ 

11 

28 
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Tlie Tipper half of the table shows that when fresh amnioniacal 
solutions were placed in bottles in which nitiification had ah*eady 
occurred, the interval that elapsed before nitrification commoncod 
suddenly diminished from many days to one, or less, a result perfectly 
accordant with that obtained by Dr. Munro. After the first culture, 
the solntion AM, containing phosphates, &c., bat no tartrate, was 
always the first to commence nitrification, but the difference between 
the three solutions is very trifling, amounting to only a few hours. 

Again, after the first culture, the peiiod of nitrification is always 
shortest in solution AM, and longest in A where ammonium chloride 
alone was present. The tartrate has here a distinctly retarding eflfecb 
on nitrification. It should, however, be mentioned, that a larger pro- 
portion of nitrous acid, and less nitric, was found at the close of 
nitrification in AM than in AMT, so that the oxidation effected in 
the two solutions was more nearly alike than the figures would 
indicate. The great lengthening of the periods in the 4th culture is 
due to the commencement of winter temperature. 

A shorter series of experiments was also conducted with similar 
solutions in which no soil was present, but the solutions were all 
seeded with 3 drops of a nitrified culture. The results again showed, 
though not in a marked manner, that nitrification commenced first 
where no tartrate was present. The most striking result was, how- 
ever, obtained with the solution which contained the ammonium salt 
alone ; here nitrification in each case began, but never proceeded to 
more than a small extent. The reason was doubtless the absence of 
phosphates, which I have already shown are essential for nitrification 
(Trans., 1884, 45, 641). 

lu consequence of these resulte, I gave up the employment of 
tartrates as a constituent of ammoniacal solutions to be nitrified, and, 
as already mentioned, carried out a series of cultures in an inorganic 
solution when preparing for the isolation of the nitrifying organism. 
Pz^ofessor P. F. Frankland has also employed an inorganic solution 
for the same purpose. His series of successive cultures is far longer 
than my own, and extends over more than two years ; as, however, 
he employed cotton-wool stoppers, it is possible that oi*ganic matter 
might thixs be introduced; my own experiments were made in 
stoppered bottles. 

It is quite clear that the facts as yet stated do not amount to any 
proof that the growth and development of the nitrifying organism is 
independent of the presence of organic matter ; no evidence had, in 
fact, been given that our solutions did not contain traces of organic 
matter, though none was intentionally added. To Winogradsky 
belongs the credit of establishing, in an unmistakable manner, the 
independence of the nitiifying organism of aid from organic matter. 
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Winogradsky ascertained, in the fii*st place, that nitrification pi o- 
eeeded eqnally well when organic matter was rigorously excluded ; 
he next determined, hy a process of wet combustion, the amount 
of organic carbon produced from inorganic materials during nitri- 
fication; this portion of his work will be found in his second and 
third memoirs. He found the quantity of carbon assimilated during 
an energetic nitrification to be quite considerable. It appeared to 
bear a fairly constant relation to the amount of nitrogen oxidised, 
although the latter varied much in the experiments he quotes. For 
1 of carbon assimilated, 35 4 of nitrogen as ammonia were, on au 
average, oxidised to nitrous acid. Winogradsky suggests that the 
first step in the formation of organic matter may be the construc- 
tion of an amide from ammonium carbonate, and he reminds us that 
even the animal body is capable of effecting such a change, urea being 
in tliis case produced. 

The doctrine that a vegetable cell destitute of chlorophyll, and 
growing in the dark, should be capable of consiructing organic matter 
from an inorganic caihonate, presents quite as many difficulties to the 
chemist as to the physiologist, as the action in question is one 
requiring a considerable absorption of energy. The action becomes, 
however, perfectly possible, if we may take into account the eneigy 
liberated at the same time by the oxidation of ammonia. If the 
nntrition of the organism, and its oxidising effect on ammonium 
carbonate take place simultaneously, the formation of organic matter 
from carbonic acid will not be opposed to the teachings of thermo- 
chemistry ;* as with an oxidation of 35 parts of nitrogen for an as- 
similation of 1 pai‘t of carbon, there is an ahnudant margin for an 
excess of heat development. 

The energy produced by the oxidation of ammonia is not, of conrse, 
available as an explanation of the nntrition of tne noii-nitnfying 
organisms which accompany the nitrifying organisms in inorganic cul- 
tures. We must recollect, however, that under these circumstances 
the non-nitrifying organisms form, numerically, only a small minority 
of the total organisms present, and that we have little evidence of 
their capacity for growing alone in the absence of organic matter. 

2. Influence of Cardonates and Acetates on Nitrification , — ^After the 
publication of Winogradsky’s results respecting the assimilation of 
carbon from carbonates, I made a few experiments to ascertain 
whether the presence of soluble acid carbonates exerted any favour- 
able influence on nitrification. In a previous paper (Trans., 1884, 
45 , 653), I have shown that disodinm carbonate, except when added 

• For a fuller diaeuasion of the aubject, I luay refer to a paper by S. IT, Pickering, 
FJB.S., publitiied in Nature, 1890, 48, 165. 
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in small proportion, hinders nitrification ; while monosodium carb- 
onate may be added in mncli larg'er quantity without harmful result. 

Five wide-mouthed stoppered bottles were half filled with a solution 
containing 0*30 gram ammonium sulphate, 0*10 gram potassium phos- 
phate, 0*07 gram magnesium sulphate, and a little calcium chloride- 
per litre ; some precipitated calcium carbonate was added to each bottle. 
After sterilising, bottle 2 had 24 bubbles of carbon dioxide passed 
through the solution. Bottle S i*eceived monosodium carbonate iit 
the rate of 1 gram per litre. Bottle 4, disodium carbonate equivalent 
to the preceding Bottle 5, calcium acetate, 0 25 gram per litre. 
Bottle 1 had no addition. All were seeded with the pure nitrous 
organism fi*om 03 on November 28, 1890. The bottles were kept 
at 22°. 

Examined after 33 days, it was found that nitrification was com- 
pleted in solutions 3 and 5, and was neaily completed in 2. Nitrifi- 
cation had commenced in 1, but was far from being completed. No 
nitrification wliatever had occurred in 4. Examined again after 68 
days, nitrification was completed in 1, but had not commenced in 4. 

Thus with the pure nitrifying organism we find the same hind- 
rance to nitrification from disodium carbonate which had been pre- 
viously observed in impui'e cultures. The point, however, of chief 
interest is the advantage derived from passing carbonic acid, from 
the addition of monosodium carbonate, and from the use of calcium 
acetate. 

In comparative experiments in which bacteria are the active agents, 
no definite conclusion should be drawn from one series of experi- 
ments, as it is impossible to introduce the same number of bacteria in 
each experiment, and the lapidity of the action depends much on the 
number of organisms present. The trial was therefore repeated. 

Five bottles received an ammoniacal solution as before. After 
sterilising, about 10 c.c. of carbon dioxide were passed into bottle 1. 
Bottles 2, 3, and 4 received monosodium carbonate at the rate of 4, 6, 
and 8 grams per litre. Bottle 5 received calcium acetate at the i*ate 
of 0*5 gram per litre. In order to obtain accumulative eJlects, 
solution 1 was seeded from solution 2 of the previous series ; solu- 
tions 2, 3, and 4 from solution 3 ; solution 5 from solution 5. 

After 28 days, it was found that nitrification was completed in 
solution 5 ; it had made considerable progress in 2, less progress in 
1, and had not commenced in 3 and 4. In 58 days, nitrification was 
completed in 1 and 2 ; it had commenced in 3, but not in 4. 

The calcium acetate again appeal's as most favourable to nitrifica- 
tion ; indeed, the nitrification in solntion 5 is one of the most speedy 
I have noticed. The monosodium carbonate is also again superior to- 
the carbonic acid, and it appears that as much as 4 grams per litre 
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may 1)6 introduced 'without injuiy; 6 grams per Hire was, however, 
plainly a great hindrance to nitrification, and with 8 grama no nifari- 
fication took place. 

The beneficial effect which followed the addition of carbonic acid, 
or monosodinm carbonate, may of course be regaa'ded as possibly due 
to the increase of available base in the solutions ; to the greater de- 
velopment, in fact, of a condition known to be essential to nitrifica- 
tion. I do not believe, however, that this is the true explanation of 
the facts, for the disodinm carbonate, even in small quantity, was a 
hindrance and not a help ; and in a similar series of experiments, to 
be presently mentioned, in which nitrites were converted into nitrates, 
the same beneficial action of monosodium carbonate was observed, 
although here a salifiable base took no part in the reaction. I am 
disposed, therefore, to regard the presence of an excess of carbonic 
acid in a nitrifying solution as exercising a beneficial infiuence by 
aiding the nutrition of the organism ; it acts, of course, in combina- 
tion with ammonia. 

On the infiuence of calcium acetate a third experiment was made, 
using 0*25 gram per litre, and again the efiect was distinctly to 
hasten nitrification. The calcium salt was employed in these ex- 
periments, because it permitted the destruction of the acetic acid 
without increasing the alkalinity of the solution. 

The action of the acetate is certainly interesting. In the presence 
of the mixed organisms of soil, an acetate, according to Munro, hindeocs 
nitrification by favouring the development of organisms reducing 
nitrates ; when the nitrifying organism alone has possession of the 
field, it certainly aids nitrification. There is no contradiction in the 
statement that the nitrifying organism can assimilate carbon both 
from inorganic and organic sources ; the same is true of green plants, 
which, while they decompose carbon dioxide, can also he fed with 
sugar. 


The Peoduction or NirEATSs. 

We have already seen that the nitrification which normally ocoui*s 
in a mass of aerated soil results in the production of nitrates only ; 
that a nitrification of the same kind may, under certain conditions, 
be conducted in an ammoniacal solution with either soil as the seed, 
or a solution recently nitrified with soil ; but that if the attempt is 
made to make the action intensive by increasing the concentration of 
the solution, or raising the temperature, large quantities of nitrites 
are produced, which, after nitrificatiou is completed, change often 
veocy suddenly into nitrates. We have seen, further, that by repeated 
cultivation in ammoniacal solutions the power of producing nitrates 
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may be entirely lost, and that this change may be rapidly brought 
about if the culture liquids are made permanently alkaline with di- 
sodium carbonate, and especially if the soil at starting was taken 
from a pasture. Pinally, the nitrifying organism which has been 
isolated after a series of cultures in ammoniacal solutions is only 
capable of oxidising ammonia to nitrite, and it is quite incapable of 
converting nitrites into nitrates. 

It is clear from what has just been stated that the isolation of the 
nitrifying organism, as at present accomplished, does not solve the 
problem of nitrification ; the production of nitrates bas still to be 
accounted for. The question before us, in its simplest form, is clearly 
this : — Does soil contain two nitrifying organisms, one oxidising am- 
monia to nitrites, and the other oxidising nitiites to nitrates ; or is 
there but one organism in soil, originally capable of oxidising 
ammonia to nitrates, but which has become enfeebled and lost a 
portion of its power during our processes of isolation ? 

It is well to recollect that the oxidation of ammonia to nitrite 
involves the consumption of three quarters of the oxygen necessary to 
foi*m nitrates ; the demand for oxygen thus falls chiefly on the pro- 
duction of nitrites, and but little on Lhe foimation of nitrates. Mr. 
Pickering has been good enough to calculate for me the quantity of 
heat set free in the two stages of the oxidation of ammonium cmhon- 
ate ; he finds that there is at least four times as much heat liberated 
during the formation of nitrite, as there is when nitrite is converted 
into nitrate. If these two operations are effected under similar con- 
ditions, and by a similar agency, we must, therefore, conclude that the 
production of nitrate is a much more difficult operation than the 
production of nitrite. This is undoubtedly a very important fact to 
bear in mind. It agi^ees well with the idea that the niteite-producing 
organism, which has been isolated, owes its present chaiacter to de- 
generation ; but it is no evidence against the supposition that there 
ai'e two organisms. 


1. EarUer BotTuimsted Work. 

I have now to give some account of my own work regarding 
the production of nitrates. The results of the earlier part of this 
work were obscure in their bearings, and led to no definite conclusions, 
they were therefore never brought before the Society. The real 
meaning of these observations has been made clear by the light of 
subsequent results. I now record them as a necessary introduction 
to the later work. 

On September 27, 1879, experiments wei'e started with the view of 
obtaining further information respecting the special properties pos- 
voi*. LIX. 2 0 
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sessed by certain cultures of producing nitrites or nitrates. Nine 
pint bottles received eacb 400 c.c. of a solution containing 0*08 gram 
ammonium chloride, 0*15 gram sodium potassium tartrate, 0*02 gram 
potassium phosphate, and 0*005 gram magnesium sulphate per litre, 
-with calcium carbonate. The bottles were px’ovided with cotton-wool 
stoppers. When sterilised, five bottles were seeded from cultures 
which had yielded only nitrites ; three from cultures in which nitrates 
had been finally produced ; while one received 0*5 gram of fresh soil. 
The quantiiy of nitrous acid formed in these solutions was determined 
each week with permanganate. 

By the end of January all ammonia had disappeared in the eight 
solutions seeded from old cultures ; in every case it appeared that 
nitrites only had been formed. In the solution seeded with soil, there 
was, on the other hand, a purely nitric oxidation. 

The bottles were not looked at again till the following July (1880). 
In four bottles the surface of the solution was covered with small 
snow-white, floating masses, which when magnified appeared as a dense 
mass of interlacing hairs. In these four solutions the whole of the 
nitrous acid had disappeared, and nitric acid now existed. In the 
remaoning solutions, the nitrites remained unchanged. One of the 
solutions still containing nitrites only was seeded with a little of the 
white organism from one of the other bottles : by September the or- 
ganism had spread over the surface, and all nitrites had disappeared. 

In order to test this action further, seven bottles were partly filled 
with a solution containing 1 gram of potassium nitrite, 0*25 gram 
sodium potassium tartrate, 0*05 gram potassium phosphate, and 
0*01 gram magnesium sulphate per litre; some calcium carbonate 
was added. Two of these bottles were seeded on July 14, 1880, with 
the white surface organism ; two with pasture and arable soil respec- 
tively ; two with a nitrified solution which had produced only nitrites ; 
one was xmseeded. On August 26, no diminution in the nitrite had 
taken place in any case. On September 24 the nitrite had disa])- 
peared in the two solutions seeded with the white organism, which 
had now grown over the whole surface. The nitrite had also dis- 
appeared in the solution seeded with arable soil. The remainder of 
the solutions were unaltered. On February 24, nitrites were no 
longer present in the solution seeded with pasture soil. None of the 
other solutions had altered when examined two years afterwards. 
There appeared thus to be presumptive evidence of a connection 
between the growth of the white surface organism and the conversion 
of nitrites into nitrates. 

The white surface organism was microscopically examined by Dr. 
M. T. Masters, and more fully by Professor B. R. Lankester ; both of 
them pronounced it to be a bacillus. It occurs as a network of 
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branched filaments, which in older specimens ai*e apparently charged 
with spores throughout their whole length. At the outer edge of the 
network, groups of cocci are generally present. 

The next experiments with the surface organism gave important 
results : the primary object in view was to ascertain whether the 
organism would nitrify ammonia. Pour experiments w'ere made 
with the usual ammoniacal solution, containing 0*08 gram ammo- 
nium chloride, a tartrate, phosphate, &c. ; and two experiments 
with a urine solution (4 c.c. per litre). In each group half the 
experiments were made at 30% and half at the temperature of 
the air. One of the ammoniacal solutions was seeded with the 
surface organism from one of the original ammoniacal cultures 
of September 27, 1879 ; the other five solutions were seeded from 
the sub-cultures in potassium nifcdte just described. As nitrifica- 
tion of ammonia had actively taken place in the cultures of Sep- 
tember, 1879, it was probable that in transferi*ing the surface 
organism some of the nitrifying organism would be transferred with 
it. In the solution seeded from the ammoniacal culture, the nitrifi- 
cation of the ammonia was completed in two months, first nitrous 
and then nitric acid being formed. Out of the five ammoniacal solu- 
tions seeded from the nitiite cultures, one solution nitrified, the 
remaining four did not. In those four cases, powdered pumice, 
freshly ignited, was thrown into the bottles after the organism had 
spi*ead over the surface, with the object of sinViTig a portion of it ; 
this operation, however, did not effect nitrification. To each of the 
four bottles 0*10 gram of potassium nitrite was then added. In 
about one month’s time (less at 30% longer in the cold) the whole of 
the nitrite had disappeared, while the amount of ammonia, as shown 
by the tint given by Nfessler’s reagent, remained unchanged. We 
were thus appai*ently dealing with an agent which could mt oxidise 
ammonia, hut which was energetic in converting nitrites into nitrates* 
The one failure among the five solutions would probably be duo to 
the fact that a single culture in a nitrite solution was insufficient 
wholly to i*emove the organism which oxidises ammonia. 

At the Meeting of the Biutish Association in September, 1881, 1 
exhibited the white surface organism; and with a good deal of 
reserve mentioned the principal facts now stated. I then thought it 
possible that the surface organism was a phase in the life history of 
the nitrifying organism. 

In the numerous nitrification cultures made since this date in per- 
fectly similar solutions, the appearance of this white surface growth 
has been rare, and has been confined to cases in which fresh soil had 
been used as seed. I have found apparently the same organism on 
the surface of rain-water stored in the laboratory. It is quite possi- 

2 0 2 
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He that the organism originally entered the solutions as an air 
contamination (though this was not the view taken of the matter at 
first), the original bottles being opened every week for the determi- 
nation of nitrous acid. The work at that time was also carried out 
in the general laboratory, and not in the private room afterwards 
used. It is quite certain that the occurrence of a sui*face growth is 
not essential for the conversion of nitiites into nitrates, as this has 
taken place in a multitude of cases without any such appearance. 

The white surface organism was taken to the Brown Institution 
in 1886, w'here I went to learn the modern methods for separating 
organisms. The result of a hasty cultivation on gelatin was the 
isolation of a bacillus which I have called B. mIphureiLs (Trans., 
1888, 53, 730). This, however, was found to have no efEect either 
on ammoniacal or on nitrite solutions. 


2. Becent Bothanisted Work. 

The subject of the production of nitrates acquired a new import- 
ance when it appeared that the nitrifying organism isolated by 
ITrankland produced nitrites only. It was clear that half of the 
question still remained to be solved. In May, 1890, I therefore 
i*eturned to the subject, and proceeded to operate with those cultures 
of the white surface organism which were not dried up. 

By culture on potato four very distinct bacilli, and a penicillium 
were easily isolated. 2^one of these organisms was, however, the 
actual white surface growth, but simply impurities associated with 
it. The white organism is of slow growth ; the potato was rapidly 
overrun with the organisms just mentioned. All these organisms, 
and mixtures of them, were sown in ammoniacal and in nitrito 
solutions, but without result. 

At the same time that the potato cultures were started, some of 
the white surfiice organism was sown on a nitn'te solution, containing 
as before a tartrate, phosphate, &c. The organism slowly grew over 
the surface, but no disappearance of the nitrite took place. As it was 
quite certain uhat an agent capable of converting nitrites into nitrates 
had been originally present in the earlier cultures, the three bottles 
still containing fluid were well shaken, and a large seeding (12 drops) 
from each was added on July 15 to sterilised solutions containing 
0*30 gram potassium nitrite, 0*16 gram sodium potassium tai*ti*ate, 
0*05 gram potassium phosphate, 0*035 gram magnesium sulphate, and 
1 c.c. of urine per litre, with some calcium carbonate. The bottles 
were kept at 22®. The white organism very slowly spread over the 
surface of all three cultures. In one of them the nitrites entirely 
disappeared, in the other two the nitrites remained, notwithstanding 
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the presence of the white organism. There were thus three instances 
of the development of the white organism in a nitrite eolation without 
any oxidation of the nitrite following, and it became evident that the 
white organism was not the agent producing nitrates, but some other 
associated with it. 


Nutrition of the Nitric Organism. 

I had now (October, 1890) a solution capable of converting nitrites 
into nitrates. Before making any further attempt to isolate the active 
organism, some experiments were made to ascertain, if possible, what 
were the conditions most favourable to the production of nitrates. A 
series of eight stoppered bottles was prepared. All were half filled 
with a solution containing 0*3 gram potassium nitrite, 0*10 gram 
potassium phosphate, and 0*05 gram magnesium sulphate per litre, 
with some calcium carbonate.* — 1 contained this solution alone ; 15, 
the same pZws monosodium carbonate, 1 gram per litre. 2, the nitrite 
solution ^lus ammonium sulphate, 0*033 gram per litre ; 26, the same 
ylus monosodium carbonate as above. 3, the nitrite solution ;plm 
sodium potassium tartmte, 0*20 gram per litre ; 36, the same ;plus 
monosodium carbonate. 4, the nitrite solution with calcium acetate, 
0 25 gram per litre ; 46, the same, plus monosodium carbonate. The 
monosodium carbonate and the ammonium sulphate were added after 
sterilisation. The monosodium carbonate was added with the object 
of supplying carbonaceous food; it was used in these experiments 
before its use in the nitrifying cultures already described (p. 512). 
The solutions were all seeded on October 11 from the solution already 
mentioned, in which nitrites had recently changed to nitrates. The 
bottles were kept at 22°. 

On November 22, the nitrite had entirely disappeared in 16, 26, 36, 
4, and 46 ; it had diminished in 1, and was apparently unchanged in 
2 and 3. At this date there was no appearance of a white surface 
growth on solution 16, and very little appearance of it on the other 
solutions in which the nitrite had disappeared. Aftcrwaidsthe surface 
ginwth developed on all the solutions. In the subcultures afterwards 
described no surface growth has as yet appeared. 

On December 31, the nitrite had disappeared in 1 and 3, but 
remained unaltered in 2. On February 10, the nitrite in 2 was still 
unchanged. 

These experiments threw new light on the subject. It was clear 

* The addition of calcium carbonate Ims been continued throughout these ex- 
periments, although no base is needed for the conyersion of nitrite into nitrate. It 
served to supply lime, which could not be added as a soluble salt without impairing 
the clearness of the solution. 
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that the change from nitrite to nitrate conld be readily effected in the 
absence of any added organic matter. The tartrate had appai*ently 
no beneficial influence, but the acetate apparently had. The presence 
of monoRodium carbonate was clearly an adYantage, the change taking 
place more speedily for its presence in three cases out of four. The 
ammonium salt had apparently a prejudicial action save where mono- 
sodium carbonate was present, in which case the ammonia was 
removed by nitrification,* 

To examine still further the influence of monosodium carbonate, 
calcium acetate, &c., a series of five bottles was stai’ted — 1 contained 
the nitrite solution alone, with calcium carbonate. 2, the same, with 
carbonic acid passed into the solution. 3, nitrite, ;plm monosodium 
carbonate, 1 gram per litre. 4, nitrite, plus monosodium carbonate, 
4 grams per litre. 6, nitinte, calcium acetate, 0*25 gram per 
litre. On ITovember 29, all the solutions were seeded from 16 in the 
previous series. 

On January 1, 1891, the nitrite was found to have disappeared in 

2, 3, and 4 ; in 1 and 5 there was little if any change in its amount. 
On February 4, the nitrite had disappeared in 1, but not in 5. On 
April 1, the nitrite had disappeared in 5. 

We have here a favourable influence exerted by carbonic acid, and 
by monosodium carbonate ; of the latter, 4 grams per litre is not, 
apparently, an excessive proportion. The acetate in this series has 
apparently a retarding influence. 

A further series of five bottles was started on January 7, 1891. — 
1 contained the nitrite solution and calcium carbonate, jplus carbonic 
acid ; 2, the nitrite jpZtta monosodium carbonate, 4 grams per litre ; 

3, the same, with 6 grams per litre ; 4, the same, with 8 grams per 
litre 5 6, the nitrite with calcium acetate, 0*25 gram per litre. 
Solutions 1 and 5 were seeded from 2 ; solutions 2, 3, and 4 from 4 in 
the previous series. 

On February 4, the nitrite had distinctly diminished in 1, but not 
in the others. On March 6, the nitrite had entirely disappeared in 
1, 2, 3, and 5, hut was unchanged in 4. On April 7, the nitrite was 
still unchanged in 4. 

The carhonic acid is here again favourable to the production of 
nitrates. Of the monosodium carbonate, 6 gi'ams per litre were 
successfully employed, though with a somewhat less speedy action 
than when 4 grams were used. 8 grams are, however, too much, and 

* The ammouiimL in 2A nitrified to nitrate ; it did not in 2. The nitrite culture 
fiom which all these solutions were seeded was itself seeded from the old ammo- 
niacal culture of 1881, which had nitrified (p. 617). The nitrons organism was 
thus probably present in small quantity. It soon disappeared in the subsequent 
cultivations in nitrite solutions. 
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no diange bas taken place with this addition. The acetate here gives 
a good result, hut inferior to that given hj carbonic acid. 

One more series of fonr solutions with carbonate and acetate has to 
be recorded. — 1 contained with the nitrite 2 grams of monosodinm 
oarbonate per litre. 2, an equivalent quantity of disodium carbonate, 
vi, calcium acetate, 0*25 gram per litre. 4, the same, 0*5 gram per 
litre. The solutions were all seeded on February 27 from bottle 2 of 
the NTovember 29 series. 

On Mai*ch 10, the nitrites had disappeared in solution 1, but not in 
the others. On March 26, no change having occurred in 2, 3, and 
4, they were all reseeded from 1. On April 27, the nitrite had dis- 
appeared in 3. On May 13, the nitrite had begun to diminish in 
4, but remained unchanged in 2. 

We have here evidence, as in the experiments with the nitrous 
organism, that disodium carbonate acts very prejudicially on the 
reaction. The smaller quantity of acetate is again less favourable 
than the supercarbonate, and the larger quantity is apparently pre- 
jadicial. 

The nutrition of the nitric organism thus apparently proceeds on 
the same lines as that of the nitrous ; like it, it flourishes in inor- 
ganic solutions, and is considerably aided by the presence of super- 
carbonates. The nutrition of the nitric organism presents no real 
difficulty to the thermic chemist if only the proportion of nitrite 
oxidised bears a sufficiently high relation to the proportion of carbon 
assimilated from carbonates. Thus, according to Mr. Pickering^s 
calculation, cellulose might be formed with the evolution of heat if 
9 parts by weight of nitrogen as nitrite were oxidised for 1 part of 
<'arbon assimilated, a relation much narrower than that observed by 
Winogradsky in the case of the nitrous organism. 

Behaviour of the Nitric Orgamsm tuith Ammonia* 

A solution containing 0'20 gram ammonium chloride, 0*10 gram 
ammonium sulphate, 0*10 gram potassium phosphate, 0*10 gram 
magnesium sulphate per litre, with calcium carbonate, was placed 
in three bottles. 1 received carbonic acid gas ; 2, monosodinm carb- 
onate, 1 gram per litre; 3, calcium acetate, 0*25 gram per Htre. 
All were seeded on January 7, 1891, from bottle 4 of November 29 > 
and kept at 22*^. 

No nitiifioation had occurred in any case on April 3 (86 days). 
The solutions were then all reseeded from bottle 1 of the January 7 
series (p. 520). Examined again on May 30 (57 days after the second 
fcepding), it was again found that no nitrification had occurred. 

A similar ammoniacal solution, containing 0*25 gram calcium 
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acetate per litre, and calcinm carbonate, was used for tbe three fol- 
lowing experiments* The calcium acetate was added because it had 
been found so favourable to nitrification in other experiments. One 
bottle was seeded on March 11 from bottle 1, January 7. Two bottles 
were seeded on April 3, one from bottle Bl, the other from B4, in 
the dilution-method series to be presently mentioned. All were 
kept at 22®. Examined on May 30, at 80 and 57 days respectively 
after seeding, no nitrification was found to have taken place in any 
instance. 

These results are very remarkable; they entirely confirm the 
earlier results obtained in 1881 with cultures far more impure (p. 517), 
Nothing can more distinctly mark the wide difference between the 
nitrous and nitric organism than the fact that the first readily 
oxidises ammonia, and the second cannot. Further experiments were 
made to see whether the presence of ammonia was any hindrance to 
the action of the nitric organism upon nitrites; these trials were 
suggested by the apparently prejudicial influence of ammonia in 
experiment 2, October, 1890 (p. 519). The nitrite solution employed 
contained 2 grams of monosodium carbonate per litre. Two bottles 
contained the solution without addition ; in two others, 0*2 gi*am of 
ammonium chloride per litre had been dissolved in the solution. 
One bottle in each series was seeded on April 2 from Bl, and the 
remaining pair from B4 (see p. 523). On April 27 (25 days), the 
nitrite had all disappeared in the two solutions without ammonia, 
but remained practically unchanged in quantity where ammonia had 
been added. The solutions were re-examined on May 30; the 
nitrites still remained undiminished where ammonia was present ; the 
ammonia also was apparently undiminished. 

The fact that the presence of ammonium carbonate hindci'S the 
development of the nitric organism has already appeai’ed in other 
experiments. We have indeed become familiar with the fact that 
cultivations in a solution of ammonium carbonate constitute the most 
effective method for the elimination of the nitric organism. 

Att&mpts to Isolate the Nitric Oryanism, 

The earlier examinations of the organisms separated on gelatin and 
on potato have been already mentioned (p. 518). 

On January 2, solutions 2, 3, and 4 of the November 29 series were 
spread on gelatin; all gave abundant growths. The growth from 
solution 2 was non-liquefying and apparently pure, all the colonies 
being alike. The growths from the other cultures liquefied. A plate 
culture was then made from solution 2 ; again there seemed to be but 
one organism present, a small, stout bacillus. Four nitrite solutions, 
containing 1*0 gram monosodium carbonate per litre, were seeded 
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on Jannaiy 23 from various colonies. NTo diminution of the nitrite 
has been perceived in these solutions. 

On Jannaiy 12, an attempt was made to isolate the nitric orsranism 
by the dilution-method. Fifteen stoppered bottles were half filled 
with a solution containing potassium nitinte, 0'50 gram ; potassiuni 
phosphate, 0*10 gram ; magnesium sulphate, 0*10 gram ; monosodium 
carbonate, 1*0 gram per litre, with calcium carbonate. Bach bottle 
had carbonic acid passed into the solution before sterilising. The 
culture used as seed was solution 2, [November 29. Bottles A1 — 3 
were seeded with a 1/1000 dilution; B1 — 4, with a 1/10,000 dilu- 
tion ; Cl — 4, with a 1/100,000 dilution ; D1 — 4, with a 1/1,000,000 
dilution. The bottles were kept at 22°. 

On March 9 (66 days), the nitrite was found to have disappeared 
in A2, A3, and Bl. On March 23, it had disappeared in Al, B2, 
B3, B4, The remaining solutions have since been frequently 
examined, but no further change has occurred. Thus, all the solu- 
tions seeded with the 1/1000 and 1/10,000 dilutions have given 
evidence of the presence of the nitric organism, but no others. This 
result was not hopeful. It was soon found that all the active solu- 
tions gave growths on gelatin. A2 and A3 contained clearly two 
organisms. Bl gave an apparently pure culture, slowly liquefying. 
In the liquefied gelatin, the organism formed a pale yellow deposit. 
When stained, it appeared to be the small, stout bacillus previously 
obtained from the solution employed as seed. B2 and B3 gave 
growths which slowly liquefied; the growth from B4 showed no 
liquefaction. As Bl and B4 had apparently the best claim to be 
considered pure, subcultures were prepared from single colonics of 
the growths on gelatin, and from these subcultures nitrite solutions 
were seeded on April 13. No diminution in the nitrite in these solu- 
tions has been observed. 

The attempts to isolate the organism thus failed. In is presumably, 
from the evidence before us, one that will not gx'ow on gelatin. 

Microscopic examinations were made of several cultures of the nitric 
organism. In the purer cultures the associated bacilli growing on 
gelatin were few in number, and it was not difficult to obtain fields in 
which they wei^c absent. Such a field, from the culture B4, has been 
photographed, and will be found at the end of this paper. The 
organism is seen to consist of circular corpuscles of very different 
size, quite similar to what has been alieady described as one of the 
forms of the nitrous organism. 

The Thbobt of Nm’bifioation. 

The time at my disposal has not allowed any complete study of the 
origin or propci ties of the nitric organism ; only a few of its salient jjro- 
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perifies Tiave been pointed out. It m%y be said that I bave not even 
satisfactorily proved that the organism I have experimented with was 
derived from soil, thongh of this there can be little doubt. With the ex- 
perience now gained, it may be pretty safely predicted that if a scries 
of cnltnres be made in an inorganic nitrite solution, such as I have 
employed, starting with soil as the seed for the first culture, a point 
will soon be reached at which only the property of converting nitrites 
into nitrates will be retained, while the power of oxidising ammonia 
will be lost. Such a process would run parallel with that already 
established for the separation of the nitrous organism ; here a series 
of successive cultures in solutions of ammonium carbonate determines 
a loss of all power to oxidise nitrites, while the power of oxidising 
ammonia to nitrites remains. 

Does soil contain both a nitrous and a nitric organism: or does 
the original organism embrace both properties, and lose a part of 
its power when cultivated in unsuitable media ? The cultivations on 
gelatinous silica, which Winogradsky has initiated, will supply the 
most decisive answer to this question, for this method will allow 
of the separation of the organisms directly from the soil, and the 
testing of their powers without their previous cultivation for many 
months in a liquid medium. The evidence at present, however, seems 
to point very clearly to the existence of two organisms of very 
different properties, but belonging to the same class. 

In support of this view, we may remark that there is no apparent 
reason why the power of oxidising nitrites should be lost during the 
process for obtaining the nitrous organism, as in every culture in 
ammonium carbonate nitrites are produced, and an opportunity 
given for the exercise of the function possessed by the nitric organism. 
The reason why successive cultivarions in ammonium carbonate 
finally eliminate the nitric organism is apparently to be found in the 
hindrance to its development presented both by ammonia and by an 
alkaline condition of the solution,* unless the alkali is present as a 
supercarbonate of calcium or sodium. 

There is perhaps more reason for assuming that the power of 
oxidising ammonia may be lost during successive cultivations in 
liquids in which ammonia is absent ; but the loss of this power occurs 
so speedily, that it is more natural to assume that the nitrous 
organism fe.ils to grow when ammonia is absent. 

The facts observed during the nitrification of ammoniacal solutions 
by soil also point to the existence of two agents. A purely nitric 

♦ If the latter part of this explanation is true, the development of the nitnc 
organism in an ammonium ehlonde solution should be more injured by the addition 
of disodium carbonate than is the case with the nitrous organism. This bas not yet 
been made the subject of 6:q»eriment. 
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nitrification occurs, we have seen, only when the ammoniacal solution 
is weak. When the solution is strong'er, much nitrous acid is at 
first produced ; indeed, when a small quantity of soil has been added, 
it is quite frequent that nearly the whole of the ammonia should be 
converted into nitrite before the production of nitrate begins. 
Frequently, too, there is a long pause after the oxidation of ammonia 
to nitrite before the oxidation to nitrate commences. This pause is 
probably a true incubation period, the nitric organism not begin- 
ning to develop till the ammonia had greatly diminished or dis- 
appeared. 

We may here remark that in a soil the conditions are quite 
different foom those occuiTing in one of these cultures. The nitric 
organism is there present at starting in large quantity, and is not 
required to develop under adverse circumstances. Moreover, the 
proportion of ammonia present at any time is extremely small, and 
the alkali is always a supercarbonate. 

The actual dislike of the nitric organism for ammonia, and the 
fact that it cannot oxidise it, are points of difference from the nitrous 
organism so gi*eat that it is difficult to believe that they are merely 
the result of successive cultivations in a solution containing nitrites 
in place of ammonia. 

The points of similarity between the nitrous and nitric agents are 
also numerous. Both belong to a class fiourishing in inorganic 
solutions. Both are aided in their work, probably in their nutrition, 
by the presence of supercarbonates. The agreement in their attitude 
towards acetates is not so certain, the nitrous organism being appa- 
rently more benefited than the nitric. The development of both is 
gi*eatly hindered or prevented by the presence of neutral alkali 
carbonates. Neither of them apparently will grow on gelatin. Lastly, 
the form of the two organisms is, apparently, similar. It is hazard- 
ous to make such an assertion before the nitric organism has been 
satisfactorily isolated ; but as the cultures which convert mtrites into 
nitrates, and fail to oxidise ammonia, ai‘e full of small, round 
cocci, which appear perfectly to resemble those which occur in the 
pure cultures of the nitrous organism, it is at present difficult to 
escape from such a conclusion. 

A further study of the nitric organism should be of great 
interest. What is its action upon organic matter ? Is this, or the 
nitrous organism, the agent in the conversion of iodides into iodates, 
and bromides into bromates, w^ch Miintz has shown to be accom- 
plished by soil? These and ocher questions belonging to this in- 
teresting subject I must now leave to others.**^ 

* Since -writing this paper I have seen tlie cotmnunication made by Miintz to 
the French Academy on May 19, on the production of nitrates m soil. He now 
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I nmst not close this paper without expressing my great indebted- 
ness to Dr* E. Klein, E.R.S., for the cordial assistance and advice he 
lias at all times given me in the bacteriological work : without this 
advice I should many times have gone astray. 

SuMMAEr OF Results. 

1. The nitrification occurring in a mass o£ aerated soil, or pro- 
duced by seeding with soil a cold, weak, ammoniacal solution, is 
purely nitric in character. If the ammoniacal solution is strong, 
or the temperature luised, a large quantity of nitrons acid is pro- 
duced, which is finally converted into nitric acid. Soil readily con- 
verts a solution of nitrite into nitrate. 

2. Pasture soil produces nitrites more readily than arable soil. 

3. A clay subsoil, down to 4 feet from the surface, was found to 
produce nitrates. 

4. In 1878 ammoniacal cultures were obtained (a third or 

regards the work of the nitrifying organism as confined to the oxidation of nitro- 
genous matter to nitrites, and beheves that the conversion of nitrite into nitrate is 
not the work of an organism, but is brought about by the joint action of carbonic 
add and oxygen. He states that in a weak solution of calcium nitrite the joint 
action of carbonic acid and air determines a conversion into calcium nitrate. 

Whether or not the conversion of nitrite into nitrate in soil can possibly take 
^ place by a simple chemical reaction such as Muntz has described, it is quite evident 
that such a theory is incapable of accounting for the facts I have narrated in the 
present paper. 

1- We have seen that the production of nitrites only, or of nitrates, in an am- 
mbniocal solution, can be determined by the character of the culcure with which 
the solution is seeded. 

2. We have abundant evidence that in a solution of potassium nitrite conversion 
into niti*ate can be determined by the introduction of the ** nitric organism.** 

I have not enumerated in my paper the many blank experiments which formed 
part of the various trials ; it lias been stated, however, that in the attempt to 
isolate the nitric organism by the dilution-method, no change occurred in eight oF 
the nitrite solutions, a sufficient proof that no spontaneous conversion of nitrite to 
nitrate took place. 

The action of carbonic acid upon my potassium nitrite solution was made tho 
subjeq^ of experiment before this gas was employed in the trials I have dcscribod. 
Before commencing the cultures of November 29, a current of carbonic acid waa 
passed for about an hour through some of the nitrite solution about to be em- 
ployed ; to this solution a little of Trommsdorf *s reagent (zinc iodide and starch) 
had previously been added. No blue coloration appeared; and it was conse- 
quently concluded that no nitrous acid had been set free. 

I have not tried the action of carbonic acid upon calcium nitrite. This salt has 
been produced in aU cases in which ammonia has been oxidised by the nitrous 
organism in the presence of calcium carbonate. Calcium nitrite solutions thus 
produced are quite permanent. I have in two cases added the nitric organism to 
such cultures, and succeeded in turning the nitrite into nitrate. 
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fourth from one seeded with soil), yielding only nitrites, which 
remained permanent. Sabseqnently other cultures were in the same 
condition. 

5. Such nitrous cultures produce nitrites alone in solutions of 
ammonia, asparagine, urine, and milk. Their action is not altered by 
-cultivation in shallow liquids with abundant aeration, or by a tempe- 
rature of 30®. 

6. It is difficult to prove that no trace of nitric acid is produced by 
this nitrous agent, from the want of a sufficiently good analytical 
method. If a small quantity of nitrate is formed it must be as a 
bye-product, as the nitrous agent does not oxidise nitrites. 

7. It was at first thought that the age of the culture was the 
factor which determined the loss of the power of producing nitrates, 
but this idea was negatived by subsequent experiments. Successive 
•cultivations in an alkaline solution (as ammonium carbonate) were 
found to be a certain method of obtaining the purely nitrous agent. 

8. The production of nitrites by the above-mentioned agent is not 
due to a process of reduction ; it readily takes place in inorganic 
ammoniacal solutions. 

9. After the nitrification of an ammoniacal solution, if not too 
weak, gelatinous flocks frequently appear at the bottom of the vessel. 
If precipitated calcium carbonate has been introduced, it assumes a 
curdled appearance, and when treated with acid the gelatinous matter 
is left. When highly magnified, the jelly is seen to consist of highly 
refractive, circular corpuscles. 

10. A large number of organisms, from many sources, obtained as 
pure cultures on gelatin, were inti*oduood into ammoniacal solutions, 
hut no nitiification was in any case obtained. 

11. Successive cultivations, the first seeded with soil, were made in 
an inorganic ammonium carbonate solution, supplied with phosphates, 
Ac. ; the product became wholly nitrous at the second culture. 

12. The organisms seen in these ammonium caibonate cultures 
were chiefly cocci, oval or round, the latter the smaller, and staining 
most deeply. 

13. When such ammoniacal cultures were spread on gelatin, or on 
agar-agar, no such cocci appeared, although the composition of these 
media had been specially contrived to agree with that of well-known 
nitrifiahle solutions. iProm several of the ammoniacal cultures only 
a single species of bacillns was obtained by cultivation upon gelatin 
or agar-agar. 

^ 14. None of the growths obtained on gelatin from nitrified solu- 
tions were found to produce nitrification when introduced into 
suitable liquid media, nor when placed on marble moistened with an 
ammoniacal solution. 
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15. Broth, and hroth with solution of ammonium carbonate, were 
seeded wdth the nitrified cultures, and examined microscopicallj . 
The bacilli present in the cultnres used as seeds were greatly 
developed in the broth ; besides these, only small, dark points wei*e 
seen in the stained preparations. The mixture of bi’oth and 
ammonium carbonate readily nitrified. 

16. Three series of trials to separate the nitrifying organism by 
the dilution-method failed; a fourth, in which an ammonium 
chloride solution with calcium carbonate was the culture liquid, 
succeeded. Out of 20 solutions, 10 nitrified, and of these 3 gave no 
growth on gelatin. 

17. The organism thus separated oxidises ammonia to nitrous acid 
only ; it is, in fact, the nitrous agent studied in my earlier expeii- 
ments. Solutions of a nitrite seeded with this organism do not yield 
nitrate. 

18. The nitrous organism grown in broth containing calcium 
nitrate did not reduce the nitrate to nitrite. 

19. The nitrous organism does not grow on gelatin, or on agar- 
agar. It grows slowly in weak broth, but without impairing its 
transparency, or producing any other visible change. 

20. The pure nitrous organism is capable of producing nitrous acid 
in solutions of asparagine, milk, urine, and urea; the last mentioned 
was apparently the most difficult to attack. The nitiification of the 
milk and asparagine made slow progress. All the cultivations of the 
pure organism were free from turbidity. 

21. The nitrous organism occurs as nearly circular corpuscles, 
varying from minute points up to nearly 1*0 /t in diameter, some- 
times double when division is approaching ; these circular organisms 
stain deeply. It may also occur as oval cocci, the lengths frequently 
exceeding 1*0 and the ends not unfi^equently more or less truncated. 
There may also occur very irregular and broken (?) foirms which 
take stain but feebly. 

22. When the mixed organisms of soil are present in an ammoniacal 
solution, nitrification is hindered by the presence of a tartrate. 

23. The nitrous organism will readily develop, and oxidise 
ammonia to nitrous acid, for apparently an unlimited number of suc- 
cessive generations in solutions to which no organic matter has been 
added, but phosphates are essential for this development. Wino- 
gradsky has supplied quantitative proof that the organism produces 
organic matter from inorganic materials, and finds on an average 
about 36 parts of nitrogen oxidised for 1 part of carbon assimilated 
from ammonium carbonate. The energy developed by the oxidation 
supplies apparently an explanation of this otherwise improbable 
reaction. 
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24. In pure cnltnres of the nifa^otis organism in ammoniacal soln- 
tions, the addition of carbonic acid, monosodinm carbonate, or calcium 
acetate facilitates nitrification, the addition probably supplying carbon- 
aceous food. Disodium carbonate greatly hinders nitrification. 

25. B»esults obtained in 1880^ — 81 revealed the existence of an 
organism which energetically converted nitrites into nitrates, but was 
apparently unable to oxidise ammonia. 

26. In 1886 and 1890, attempts were made to separate the active 
organism from the 1881 cnltnres by growth on gelatin and potato ; 
none of the organisms thus separated had any power of oxidising 
ammonia or nitrites. 

27. B;ecent results show that the nitric organism develops in in- 
organic solutions, and energetically converts nitrites into nitrates, 
especially if supercarbonates are present. Monosodium carbonate, 
I-I 4 grams per litre, exerted a favourable influence, 6 grams a 
retarding influence. Disodium carbonate greatly hinders its action. 

28. The nitric organism produces neither nitrites nor nitrates in 
ammoniacal solutions, even when carbonic acid, or monosodium carb- 
onate, or calcium acetate is supplied. 

29. The presence of ammonia is apparently a hindrance to the 
action of the nitric organism on nitrites, even when monosodium 
carbonate is present. 

30. The dislike of the nitric organism for ammonia explains tho 
course of nitrification when comparatively strong solutions of ammo- 
nium salt (1 gram per litre) are seeded with a small quantity of soil ; 
much nitrous acid is then produced, and the formation of nitric acid 
sets in only when the ammonia has greatly diminished in quantity. 

31. An attempt to isolate the nitric organism by the dilution- 
method failed, but apparently only one other organism, a stout bacillus, 
growing on gelatin, was present in some of the cultures. The stained 
pi'eparations from these cultures contained an abundance of the 
minute circular organisms observed in pure cultures of the nitrons 
organism ; the form of the two organisms is thus apparently similar. 

32. The nitrification effected by soil is thus explained as performed 
by two organisms, one of which oxidises ammonia to nitrites, while 
the other oxidises nitrites to nitrates. The first organism is easily 
separated from the second by successive cultivations in solution of 
ammonium carbonate. The second is (probably) separated as easily 
from the first by successive cultivations in solution of potassium 
nitrite containing monosodinm carbonate. 

33. In soil, the nitric organism is equally active as the niti*ou&, 
since soil never contains any bnt extremely weak solutions of 
ammonia, and snpercarbonates are always present. 
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XL VIII. — The lodometrio Ustiination of Nitno Acid in Nitrates, 

By Gteoegb McGowan, PhD. 

While working out the following method, the author was under 
the impression that it was new ; bnt, after it had been communicated 
to the Chemical Society, under the title, “A New Method for the 
Estimation of ITitric Acid in Nitrates,” he found that a paper by 
L. L. De Koninck and A. Nihoul had been published in the Zeitschrift 
fur ange^oandte Ghemiej August 15, 1890, giving details of a process 
depending upon the same principle. The priority of the idea, there- 
fore, belongs to Messrs. De Koninck and Nihoul. The details of the 
method and the apparatus employed are, however, very different in 
the two cases. 

When a fairly concentrated solution of a niti*ate is warmed with 
an excess of pure, strong hydrochloric acid, the nitrate is completely 
decomposed, and the production of nitrosyl chloride and chlorine is 
gnantitative^ the reaction, as Tilden has shown (/. Ohern, Soc., 1874, 
27, 630 ; and Trans., 1885, 47, 86 ), being as follows : — 

HNO 3 + 3H01 = NOOl + OI 2 + 2 H 2 O, 

If the operation is conducted in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, 
and the escaping gases are passed through a solution of iodide of 
potassium, an amount of iodine is liberated exactly equivalent to the 
whole of the chlorine present (free and combined), nitric oxide 
escaping. 1 mol. of nitric acid thus yields 3 atoms of chlorine or 
iodine. The iodine can then be titrated in the usual manner with 
sodium thiosulphate. 

It is, of coui’se, absolutely essential for this process that air should 
be completely excluded fi*om the apparatus, as, if any wore present, 
the escaping nitric oxide would be re-oxidised to nitrogen ti’ioxide or 
tetroxide, and this would in its turn libci*ate a furtlier quantity of 
iodine from the iodide soluliion. 

The apparatus required is very simple, and can readily be made by 
any one moderately expert at glass-blowing. The main point to be 
attended to is to have no corks or rubber stoppers, <&c., for the 
escaping chlorine to act upon. Fig. 1 is a sketch of the apparatus ; 
the condensing arrangement for the chlorine does its work perfectly, 
and may therefore be used with advantage, not only for this, but 
also for other similar methods in which iodine is set free. The 
measurements given are those of the apparatus as used by myself, 
which has proved of a very convenient size. 

A is a small, round-bottomed flask, into the neck of which a glass 
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stopper, X, is accuratelj ground (with fine emery and oil). The 
capacity of the bulb is about 46 c.c , and the length of the neck, from 
to y, 90 mm. The first condenser is a simple tube, slightly enlarged 


Fia. 1. 



at the foot into two small bulbs (compare Sutton’s Volumetric 
Analysis, 4th edition, p. lOtS). The length from a to & is 300 mm,, 
from 6 to c 180 mm., and from e to / 30 mm. The capacity of the 
bulb P is 25 C.C., and the total capacity of the two bulbs and tube, 
up to the top of 0, 41 c.c. This condenser is immersed, up to the 
level of c, in a beaker, full of water. D is a Geissler ]bulb apparatus 
(Dittmar’s modification was used), and JS a chloride oi cedcium tube, 
filled with broken glass, which acts as a tower, y is a small funnel, 
attached by rubber and dip to the branch T -tube 7i, Between the 
X-tube i and the wash-bottle for the carbonic acid is placed a short 
piece of glass tubing, s, containing a strip of filter paper, slightly 
moistened with iodide of starch solution. This tube s is leally liardly 
necessary, as no chlorine escapes backwards if a moderate current of 
carbonic acid is kept passing, but it serves as a check, A glance at the 
joints o,p, andgr, which are of narrow indiarubber tubing, is sufficient 
VOL. Li\. 2 P 
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to sTiow tliat, by using this aiTangement, practically no rnbber is 
exposed to tbe action of tbe chlorine.* ^ is tbe outlet tube. 

Tbe actual operation is performed in the following manner *Thc^ 
evolution flask is washed and thoroughly dried, and the nitrate 
(say, about 0*25 gram of nitrate of potassium) is tapped into it from 
the weighing tube. 1 to 2 c.c. of water are now added, and the bulb 
is gently warmed, so as to bring the nitrate into solution, after which 
the stopper of the flask is firmly inserted into it. About 15 c,c., or 
so, of a solution of potassic iodide (1 in 4) are run into the first con- 
densing tube, any iodide adhering to the upper portion of the tube 
being washed down with a little water, and 5 c.c. of the same solu 
tion, mixed with 8 to 10 c.c. of water, arc sucked into the Geisslcr 
bulbs, whilst the glass in tower E is also thoroughly moistened with 
the iodide. The Geissler bulbs should be so arranged that gas only 
bubbles through the last of them, the liquid in the others remaining 
quiescent. 

All the joints having been made tight (there is no diiBBculty what- 
ever in getting them so), the carbonic anhydride is turned on biiskly, 
and pissed through the apparatus until a small tubeful collected at 
Z, over caustic potash solution, shows that no appreciable amount of 
air is left in it. The small outlet tube Z is now replaced by a chloride 
of calcium tube, filled with broken glass which has been moistened 
with the above iodide solution, and closed by a cork through which 
an outlet tube passes, the object of this “trap ” tube being to prevent 
any air getting back into the apparatus; and the brisk current of 
carbonic anhydride is continued for a minute or two longer, so as to 
practically expel all the air from this last tube. The stream of gas 
is now stopped for an instant, and about 15 c.c. of pure concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, free from chlorine, run into A through the funnel 
g (into the tube of which it is well to have run a few drops of water 
before beginning to expel the air from the apparatus), and A is 
shaken so as to mix its contents thoroughly. A slow current of 
carbonic anhydride is now again turned on (1 to 2 bubbles through 
the wash-bottle per second), and A is gently warmed over a burner. 
It is a distinct advantage that the reaction does not begin until the 
mixed solutions are ^warmed, when the liquid becomes orange. 
coloni*ed, the colour again disappearing after the nitrosyl chloride 
and chlorine have been expelled. The warming should be very 
geutle at first, in order to make sure of the conversion of all the 
nitric acid, and also because the first escaping vapours are relatively 
very rich in chlorine ; afterwards the liquid in A is briskly boiled. 

* In some subsequent estimations, the tiny piece of rubber tubing at the joint o 
ws« done aTOy rith, the narrower tube there being accurately ground into the 
wider one; this makes the condensing apparatus practically perfect. 
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A very little practice enables tbe operator to judge as to the proper 
rate of warming. When the Tolume of liquid in A has been reduced 
to about 7 O.C., or so (by which time it is again colourless), the stream 
of carbonic anb.ydride is slightly quiokeuod, and the apparatus 
allowed to cool down a little. The burner is now set aside for a 
few minutes, and 2 c.c., or so, more of hydrochloxic acid, previously 
warmed in a test tube, ran in gently through g ; there is no fear 
either of the iodide solution running back, or of any babbles of air 
escaping through y, if this is done carefully. This is a precautionary 
measure, in case a trace of the liberated chlorine might have lodged 
in the comparatively cool liquid in tube A. The carbonic anhydride 
IS once more turned on slowly, and the liquid in A is boiled again 
until it is reduced to about 5 c.c. It is now only necessary to allow 
the apparatus to cool down, passing carbonic anhydride all the time, 
after which the contents of the condensers are transferx*ed to a flask 
and titrated with thiosulphate. At the end of a properly conducted 
experiment, the glass in the upper part of tower JE/ should be quit© 
•colourless, and there should only be a mere trace of iodine showing 
in the lower part of the tower, while the liquid in the last bulb of the 
'Geissler apparatus ought to be only pale yellow. Daring the opera- 
'tion, the stopper of A and the various joints can be tested for 
tightness from time to time by means of a piece of iodide of starch 
paper, and, before disjointing, it is well to test the escaping gas (say, 
at m) in the same way, to make sure that all nitric oxide has been 
jthoi'oughly expelled. 

In order to test the value of the pi*ooess, pure nitrate of potassium 
was used, that is, ordinary nitrate reorystallised in small crystals 
twice, drained, dried in the air-bath, powdei*ed to a fine flour, and 
again dried at about 160®. 

The following examples may be given r — 

A. 0*2627 gram nitrate was taken. The liberated iodine i*equired 

38' 56 C.O. of thiosulphate solution (of which 1 o.c, = 0*006806 
gram KNOj) for conversion. This gave 0*2624! gram nitrate 
found, or 90*89 per cent. 

B. 0*2990 gram nitrate taken. 

0*2922 „ „ found, or 100*08 per cent. 

•C. An analysis of a commercial nitrate of soda gave the following 
results : — 


2 p 2 
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Moisture at 160®* 2’95 per cent. 

Sodic nitrate (NfaNOj) 94'68 ,, 

Sodic cMoride (KaCl) 1*55 

Sodic sulphate (!Nra 2 S 04 ) 0*44 „ 


Insoluble matter (ignited) 0*44 „ 

99-7? 

When it first occurred to me to try this process, I assumed 
(■wrongly) that the decomposition of the nitrate by the hydrochloric' 
acid woujld be incomplete unless some intermediary, such as a man- 
ganous salt, was present. A number of estimations were therefore 
made in this way, the nitrate in the evolution flask being dissolved in 
about 5 d.c. of a solution of manganous sulphate (1 part of the crys- 
tallised salt in 2), the air expelled from the apparatus, and 15 c.c.. 
hydrochloric acid added as before. Here again, as is already well 
known, there is no reaction until the solution is warmed, when it 
becomes of a deep brown-black colour, returning to its original pale- 
pink at the end of the operation. 

The following examples may be cited : — 

A. 0'2156 gram nitrate of potassium taken. 

0’2154 „ „ „ found, or 99*89 per cent. 

B. 0*2760 gram nitrate taken. 

0*2750 „ „ found, or 99*64 per cent. 

C. 0*2514 gram nitrate taken. 

0*2508 „ ,, found, or 99*77 per cent. 

The sp. gr. of the hydrochloric acid employed was 1*180 at 11°,, 
which corresponds to about 36 per cent, of HCl ; and both the acid and 
sulphate of manganese solution were absolutely free from chlorine 
(a blank experiment was made with them alone). 

In an estimation of nitric acid by the above method, using niti*ate, 
water, and hydrochloric acid, not more than 1 to 2 c.c. of water 
should be added, for the solution of the nitrate, to about 15 c.c. of 
HOI, although 5 c.c. of -water may be added with safety. Thus, in 
an estimation made with 0*2546 gram of pota&sie nitrate, together 
with 5 c.c. -water and 15 c.c. HCl (that is, a mixed solution containing 
27 per cent. HOI), 0*2549 gram was found, or 100*12 per cent. But 
in another with 8 c.c. water and 12 c.c. hydrochloric acid (that is, a 
solution containing 19 to 20 per cent. HOI), the reaction was very 
much slower, and only 90 per cent, of the nitrate was converted. 

Similarly, when using a manganous salt as intermediary, it is not 

* The moBture in commerdal nitrate of soda appears not to be completdiy driven 
off at the texopezatcre of an ozdinary air-bath (about 95®). 
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Advisable to add more than 5 o.o. of tbe inangane« solution for 
15 C.C. of hydrochloric acid, as, if more water is present, the reaction 
gOBB on very slowly, and, after the dilution has roiched a certain 
point (which I have not exactly determined), the nitric acid is not 
entirely converted. Thus, in an experiment made with 0*2590 gra m 
potassic nitrate, dissolved in 6 c.c. manganese solntion + 12 c.c. aci( 
i(tliat is, in a mixtnre containing between 19 and 20 per cent. HOI) , 
tbe reaction was extremely slow. There was relatively litfcle darkening 
of the solntion on warming, bat it remained coloured all through the 
estimation, and was, in fact, distinctly brown at tbe end of it (that 
is, after boiling with the second quantity of acid) ; and in this case 
only 72*3 per cent, of the nitrate was converted. 

The above process is, of course, only applicable in the absence of 
organic matter and reducing agents generally. There are two very 
slight errors involved in it, hut these may be neglected, and, indeed, 
they neutralise one another. In the first place, it seems impossible 
to get the last traces of air expelled by carbonic anhydride from a 
Kipp apparatus ;* this tends to iucx'ease the percentage of nitric acid 
found. On the other hand, a trace of iodine is always volatilised in 
transferring the iodide liquid to a flask for titration, a faint iodine 
odour being always perceptible. And here the advantage of using a 
rather strong solution of potassic iodide maybe again emphasised. 
The nitric oxide is apparently completely driven out of the apparatus 
by the carbonic anhydride ; at the end of a properly-conducted opera- 
tion, iodide of starch paper, exposed in the air to the escaping gas, 
shows no trace of it. The pi’esence of any nitric oxide in the liquid 
to be titrated is also readily seen by the fact of the blue iodide of 
starch colour returning immediately^ after the solution has been de- 
Xiolorised by thiosulphate. 

A nitric acid estimation by this method can thus be made either 
with or without an intermediary like manganous sulpliate, but it is 
better without the latter, the nitrate solution being, of coui*8e, concen- 

* Messrs. 3)e Koninck and iXihonl call attention in their paper to a point 'whidi I 
liad overlooked, nam^y, to the necessity for making tbe connections between the 
Kipp apparatus and the wash-bottle, and between the latter and the evolution flask 
Aj with as short pieces of rubber tubing as pos&ible, so as to avoid the diffusion of 
air mto the apparatus. The pieces of tubing used by myself in the above experi- 
ments were too long. By attending to thib 3 by exhausting the marble to be used 
lor the generation of the carbonic anbydrido m a vacuum, as recomiuended by 
Bemthsen ; and by boiling out the hydrodblonc acid for the “ Kipp (and also the 
water for the wash-bottle), and cooling it a^in in the absence of air, the analytical 
error arising from the presence of tzaces ol air might he practically done itway witli. 
further, to prevent any re-absorption of air by the acid in the topmost bulb of the 
Kipp apparatus, a second smaller carbonic acid “ K^ipp *’ may be attached to the 
latter, the connecting stop-cock between the two “ ^ppe ” bmng left always open. 
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trated. In the presence of a manganoas salt, it seems to be iuoi*o 
difiScnlt to boil out the last traces of chlorine. 

It is hardly necessaiy to add that the greatest care must be taken 
in standardising the thiosulphate solution from a dccinormal di- 
chromate one. I Lave found a fifth-normal solution of the thio- 
sulphate to be most convenient (this contains 50 grams of the salt 
per litre). 0*25 gram of potassic nitrate requires about 38 c.c. of 
such a solution* 

It appears to me that there are several advantages in this method 
of estimating nitnc acid in nitrates, of course always in absence of 
reducing agents : — ^Ist. The time required is short ; once the apparatus 
has been made, an estimation can be done in to 2 hours. 2nd. 
Bunsen’s titration of iodine is the most beautiful of all volumetric 
methods. 3rd. The process is comparatively simple, and can be 
readily carried out by any one fairly expert in chemical analysis. I 
trust that it may be found of practical use for the direct estimation 
of nitric acid in commercial nitrates of potash and soda. 

University Oollege of N, Wales, Bangor, 

Ajpril 28, 1891. 


XLIX . — The Becomjposition of Silver Chloride Try Light, 

By A. Bichaki>sO?i, Ph.D., University College, Bristol. 

Although the fact that silver chloride daikens on exposure to light 
has long been known, the composition of the product formed has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined ; the observation of Schelle, how- 
ever, that the darkening process is accompanied by an evolution of 
clilorine, leads to the conclusion that the substance formed is either n 
subchloride or an oxychloride of silver, whilst its sparing solubility 
in dilute nitric acid seems to preclude the possibility of the reduction 
of the chloride to metallic silver. 

Fischer, in 1814, assumed that the darkened product was a sub- 
chloride, and this idea has been generally accepted until recent years. 
When, however, doubt was cast on the existence of "Wohler’s silvei* 
snboxide by the experiments of Muthman (Her., 1887, 20, 983), and 
of Bailey and Fowler (Trans., 1887, 51, 416), and the existence of 
the Buboxide of Pfordten (Per., 1887, 20, 1458, 3375; 1888, 21, 
2288) was disproved by Freidheim (Ber., 1887, 20, 2654),’ the 
evidence in ^vour of the subchloride theory was somewhat shaken. 
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Quite recently, however, Quntz (Gom^t rend.^ 112, 861) claims to 
have obtained silver sabohloride by the action of gaseous hydrogen 
chloride on silver subfluoride, as also the suboxide and other similar 
compounds; the subchloride so obtained has not, however, been 
identified with the darkened product formed by the action of light on 
silver chloride. 

The other view, namely, that the compound formed is an oxy- 
chloride of silver, has lately been received with considerable favour, 
and seems to be supported by some experiments of Dr. Hodgkinson, 
in which the presence of the oxychloride appears to have been 
detected in the darkened compound (Meldola, Oliemistry of Photo- 
graphy, p, 856), As, however, the evidence in favour either of the 
subchloride or oxychloride theory is far from conclusive, it was 
thought desirable to examine the darkened silver chloride, in oi*der 
to determine whether it contained oxygen, and further, to study the 
decomposition of the chloride when exposed to light under water. 

The silver chloride used in all the experiments was obtained by 
adding hydrochloric acid to a solution of pure silver nitrate, the pre- 
cipitate being washed by decantation, till free from acid. 


Action of Silver Chloride on Water when Pseposed to Light. 

In the eaidy experiments, the chloride was exposed to light in sealed 
tubes containing water, the space above being occupied by air. When 
opened after long exposure (about six months), it was found that a 
considei'able quantity of gas had been formed, and that it contained 
sufficient oxygen to rekindle a glowing match (8 grams of the 
chloride gave 7 c.c. of gas). The evolution of oxygen under these 
conditions was confirmed by later experiments, and was studied more 
closely in conjunction with the other changes which occur. 

An experiment is recorded by Robert Hunt (^Researches on Light, 
p. 81), in which absorption of gas was observed to take place when the 
chloride was darkened, leading him to the conclusion that the pro- 
duct contained oxygen; the conditions, however, were somewhat 
diflerent, and this may account for tlie want of agreement between 
our results.* 

During the exposure of the chloride under water, it had been fre- 
quently observed that the volume of liquid present exercised a consider- 
able infiuence on the rate at which the substance darkened ; this point 
was, therefore, further investigated. The exposure of the chloride was 
made in tubes closed at one end, and so arranged that any gas whicli 
might be evolved would expel a portion of the water by an exit tube 

* It does not appear that in Hunf^ experiment a large volume of water was 
present. 
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terminating in a bnlb, in wbicb it was collected. Four tubes of this 
form, having a capacity varying from 57 c.c. to 360 c.c., were filled 
completely with water containing equal quantities (6 grams) of silver 
chloride in suspension. After half an hour’s exposure to bright sun* 
light, bubbles of gas collected in the tube, and continued to be evolved 
till the end of the experiment. The gas was measured after eight 
days’ exposure (April 10 — 17), and the liquid was examined for free* 
chlorine by the addition of potassium iodide and titration with MT/IO 
sodium thiosulphate in the usual way. The total chloiine was also 
estimated, the combined chlorine being found by difference. Li deter- 
mining the total chlorine, the method adopted in all cases was to add 
sulphur dioxide to a known volume of the liquid, the excess being 
removed by potassium chromate ; sodium hydrate was next added, 
and the solution boiled ; the precipitated chromic hydrate was filtered 
off, and the liquid and washings made up to known volume ; the 
chlorine was then estimated with K/IO silver nitrate solution, the 
liquid having been previously acidified with dilute nitric acid, and 
neutralised with sodium carbonate. 

This method was found to give good i‘esulbs provided the reagents 
used were free from chlorine. The results are given in the following 
table : — 


Table I. 


1. 

HgO. 

2. < 

1 

O at 0® and , 
760 mm. 

3. 

Total Cl. 

4. 

Combmed 

CL 

5. 

Free Cl. 

6. 

HCl in 100 
parts of 
solution. 

e.c. 

e.e. 1 

1 gram 

gram i 

gram 

gram 

57 

4*02 


0*092 

0-005 

0-162 

121 

3*74 

0*124 

0*122 


0*101 

152 

5*94 

0*127 

0*126 

0 *0010 


356 

1 

6*61 

0-142 

0-142 

0*0000 ! 

0-039 


It will be seen that the effect of an increasing volume of water is 
to increase the total quantity of chlorine in solution, and therefore 
the amount of silver chloride decemposed, also to increase the total 
amount of hydrochloric acid formed and of oxygen liberated ;t there 
is, however, a diminution in the amount of free chlorine present. 
Further it is seen, on calculating the strength of acid per ICX) parts 
of water (Column 6), that the strongest acid is found in the tube 

* The “ free ” chlorine ie not necessarily present entirely as such, but may exist 
partly in the form of oxygen acids of chlorine. 

t This only represents a portion of the oxygen formed, as the amount of gas dis- 
solved in the water was not determined. 
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oontaiiiing the smallest quantitY of water, and it is here also that the 
largest quantity of free chlorine is present. The strength of acid 
and the amount of free chloi'ine therefore decrease as the volume oi 
water increases. 

As the decomposition of silver chloride by light is to a large extent 
dependent on the proportion of free chlorine present, the conditions 
which regulate its conversion into hydrochloric acid in the solution 
were studied. 

It is known that the presence of hydrochloric acid exercises a re- 
tarding influence on the decomposition of chlorine- water by light, 
and a series of expeiiments have been made (B. A. R^ort^ 1888), in 
order to determine the influence of diflerent quantities of acid on its 
stability. The results given in Table II show that even minute 
quantities of the acid exercise a very decided influence on the rate at 
which free chlorine is converted into hydrochloric acid under the 
influence of sunlight (exposure seven days, August 17 — 24). 


Table IL 


Parts of Cl per 
100 HjO. 

Parts of EOl per 
100 HsO added. 

Per cent, free 

Cl found. 

Per cent, combined 

01 found -HCl added. 

0-284 

0*029 

2*34 

97 -60 

0-270 

0*289 

12*61 

87 -38 

0-260 

0*400 

28*67 

71*42 

0*290 

0*687 

39*26 

60*95 

0-290 

0*724 

68*71 

41*29 

0-282 

1*168 

87*82 

12-18 

0-291 

1*447 

96*47 

4-53 


In the case of silver chloride in w'ater, the chlorine evolved during 
exposure to light is at first speedily converted into hydi^ochloric acid, 
but as the strength of acid increases its rate of formation diminishes. 
Free chlorine, therefore, accumulates in the solution until (the in- 
tensity of light remaining constant) a maximum is reached, at which 
stage fui*ther decomposition of silver chloride is balanced by recom- 
bination of chlorine with the darkened product. The formation of 
free chlorine is still more marked where silver chloride is exposed 
under a solution of hydrochloric acid in the fii*st instance, as is shown 
by the following experiment, in which equal quantities of silver 
chloride were exposed to light in solutions of hydrochloric acid of 
varying strengths. After an exposure of seven days (April 20 — 27) 
the free chlorine and oxygen liberated wei*e determined. During 
^exposure it was observed that the liquid in the tubes containing acid 
was of a distinctly green tint (especially when seen through the 
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Curre bLotting isJQuence of BTjdrocliloric Add on the decomposition of Chlonne- 

Tiatcr by Light. 



entire length of the tube), the chlorine liberated from the silver salt 
remaining in solution in the "water. In the nighty however, rechlorin- 
ation of the darkened silver compound had occurred to such an 
extent that the colour had almost entirely disappeared from the 
solution. The estimation of the free chlorine was therefore made 
immediately after exposure to bright sunshine, and again after the 
liquid had been left in contact with the darkened product for 14 hours 
in the dark. 

The results obtained are given in the following table : — 


Table III. 


1. 

HCl added per 
100 C.C. solution. 

2 , 

c-c. 0 set free. 

3. 

Free Cl found. 

4. 

Free 01 found after 

14 honrb in tho dark. 

4*0 

minute bubble 

0*042 

0*014 

1-97 

0-5 

0*035 

0*019 

0-38 

1*9 

0*024 

0*003 

0-19 

1-7 

0*007 

0*0008 

0-00 

4-2 

0*0017 

0*0003 


In another experiment made to determine how far the total amount 
of chlorine evolved from silver dhloride during exposure was influ- 
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enced by the presence of hydrochloric acid, the following results 
were obtained. A comparative expeiimeufc was made with silvci* 
chlonde in pure water. 


Table IV. 


HCl per 100 pts. 

Total Cl foimd 

Combined 

Preo 01 

Per cent, free 

H 3 O taken. 

(-HC1 added). 

Cl found. 

found. 

01 . 

0'909 gram 

0 *201 gram 

OT73 

0*027 

13-7 

0-0 „ 

o a7c „ 

0-273 

0*002 

0-94 


Here it is seen that, although the presence of hydrochloiic acid 
increases the amount of free chlorine in the solution, yet the total 
chlorine set free (and therefore the amount of decomposition of the 
silver salt), is decreased. In ox'der then to obtain the maximum 
amount of surface decomposition of silver chloride, it is necessary 
that the volume of ivater present should be relatively large, and that 
the solution of acid formed should be often replaced by pui’e water 
daring the exposure. 

The explanation of the retarding influence of haloid salts, and of 
oxidising agents, on the darkening of silver chloidde appears to be 
found in a study of the action of these substances on solutions of 
chlorine-water under the influence of light. 

The condition of the free chloxune in the solution is one of some 
interest, and was next studied. The examination of the liquid for 
oxy-acids of chlorine was, however, hampej'ed by the fact that a pai*t 
of the oxygen liberated was present as ozone, the smell of this sub- 
stance being distinctly recognised, especially during the first periods 
of exposure of silver chloride, when laigc quantities of water were 
present. To furthei* prove the presence of this substance, air was 
drawn throngh water containing silver chloride in suspension, during 
exposure to sunlight, and w^as then passed through two bulbs contain- 
ing solutions of silver nitrate, and finally into a solution of potassium 
iodide, which was protected from the light ; the liquid in the first 
bulb became milky, that in the second remained perfectly clear, whilst 
iodine was set free in the solntion of potassium iodide. 

Ho hydrogen peroxide was detected in the liquid containing silvci* 
chloride during any period of exposure. 

The obseivations of Popper (Annalen^ 227, 161) and of Podler 
(Trans., 1890, 57, 613) show that hypochlorous and other oxy-acids of 
chlorine are formed daring the decomposition of solutions of chlorine- 
water by hght, and it seemed probable that a pax*t of the chlorine 
evolved by the decomposition of silver chloride by light should, in 
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presence of water, form similar products, and statements to this effect 
have repeatedly been made (H. A. 1869, 107). An experiment 

was therefore made in which silver chloride in contact with a small 
quantity of water (20 c.c.) was exposed to bright sunlight for six hours. 
The liquid was then tested for hypochlorous acid by agitation with 
mercury, and subsequent treatment with hydrochloric acid, as sug- 
gested by Welters (J.pr. Chem.^ 74, 68). The formation of hypo- 
chlorous acid was noted by the fact that mercury was present in the 
solution ; although this test could not be applied quantitatively in the 
presence of ozone, yet the comparatively large quantity of mercury in 
the solution could only be ascribed to the presence of hypochlorous 
or similar acids in the liquid, together with free chlorine. It was 
noticed, however, that a strong solution of hypochlorous acid was 
decomposed by contact with normal silver chloride, even in the dark, 
a green gas containing free oxygen and chlorine being evolved ; the 
silver chloride appeared to be unaltered ; how far dilute solutions of 
the acid are decomposed is yet to be determined. 

Examinatioyi of the Barkened Chloride for Oxygen. 

The question whether the darkened compound is an oxychloride, 
•or a subchloride of silver appeared to be best decided by a careful 
•examination of the compound for oxygen. The first experiments 
made in this direction consisted in heating the dry, darkened product 
in a vacuum, and collecting any gas which might be given off. 

26 grams of pure silver chloride, which had been exposed to light 
under water until it had lost 8 per cent, of its total chlorine, was dried 
at 110'', and placed in a hard glass tube closed at one end, and con- 
nected at the other with «n> Spi’engel pump; after the tube was 
exhausted, a graduated tube containing mercury was inverted over 
the (turned up) end of the fall tube of the pump, in order to collect 
any gas which might be given off on heating. On gently warming 
the tube containing the chloride, it was found that just at first small 
^juantities of gas were carried over ; when gas ceased to come off, the 
temperature was raised and kept at the melting point of the chloride 
for about half an hour, during which period no further gas was 
evolved. The total volume of gas collected = O’G c.c. ; this was 
proved to be air contained in the powder and on the glass, for on 
shaking with alkaline pyrogallol only a minute contraction of about 
0*1 c.c. took place. 

In a second experiment, 20 grams of the darkened chloride, from 
which 7 per cent, of total chlorine had been removed by exposure to 
light, was heated as in the previous experiment ; in this case also a 
minute quantity of gas was given off, which measured 0‘4 c.c. at 0® and 
760 mm. 
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It appears from these results that if oxygen is present in com- 
bination -with the darkened chloride, it is not given off at the melting 
point of the silver chloride with which it is associated. 

The next experiments were made to determine whether water was 
formed when the darkened product was heated in pure hydrogen. 
The gas, which was prepared by the action of steam on metallic 
sodium, was first dried by passing it throngh tubes containing sulph- 
uric acid, then lead over metallic copper heated to redness, and, 
finally, the last traces of moisture were removed by means of phos- 
phorus pentoxide. The gas so obtained was passed into a combustion 
tube, in which the darkened chloride was to be heated ; this tube was 
drawn out at one end and terminated inside a bulb, which was con- 
nected with a weighed phosphorus pentoxide tube, the escaping gas 
then passing through a second drying tube and finally into a bulb 
containing water, in which the hydrochloric acid was absorbed. 

That phosphorus pentoxide does not absorb dry hydrogen chloiudo 
to any appreciable extent (when exposed to the gas for a few houi^s 
only) was proved by the fact that the gain in weight of such a di^ying 
tube, after being exposed to the action of hydrogen chloride for 
hours, was only 0*003 gram, and that, on again passing the gas for 
2 hours, no further increase in weight could be detected.* Tubes 
which had been exposed to the action of the gas till the weight re- 
mained constant were used in the subsequent experiments. Before 
heating the darkened silver chloride in hydrogen, the combustion 
tube was exhausted and gently heated until the air adhering to the 
glass and pulverised chloride had been i*emoved ; the tube was then 
heated in the current of hydrogen, the temperature being giadually 
raised till the chloride began to show signs of fusing ; it was impor- 
tant, however, that the temperature should not rise too high, as the 
hydrogen chloride formed was found to act on the glass, carrying 
over small quantities of calcium chloi*ide, which possibly (in one case) 
reached the weighed phosphorus pentoxide tube. The reduction, 
which lasted from 7 — 8 hours, was found to be complete when the 
escaping gas failed to give any turbidity with silver nitrate. 

The results are given of four experiments made in the manner 
described. In the first three, the darkened chloride was obtained from 
silver chloride, from which 8 per cent, of chlorine had been i*emoved by 
the action of light. In the last experiment, pure silver chloride was 
reduced in order to determine how far the gain in weight in the 
phosphorus pentoxide tube was due to experimental error. 

In the second experiment, the tube had been strongly heated, and 
it was most probable that a trace of calcium chloride was carried 
over. 

* Dry air wslb drawn through the tubes before weighing. 
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T\.bi.E V. 


Weight of darkened chloride I 
taken. 

Q-ain in weight of PgOj 
tube. 

1. 24 '64 grams 

0 *00375 gram 

2. 22*35 „ 

0 -00475 „ 


(reiy strongly liented) 

3. 24-24 „ 

0 -00325 gram 

4. 13 -0 „ 

0-00250 „ 

(normal chloride) 



From these experiments, it will be seen that the increase in weight 
in the phosphorus pentoxide tabes is so small as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the presence of an oxygen compound of silver in the 
darkened chloride. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that, as a further proof of the 
absence of oxygen in this substance, an experiment, which is a modi- 
fication of one described by Cary Lea (Amer. J. SoL 38, 356 — 361), 
^^’as made. Silver chloride Avas dried Avith extreme care and placed 
in a tube containing pure dry carbon tetrachloride, from which all 
air was expelled by boiling ; on exposure to light, the chloride rapidly 
darkened, although it \A*as certain that no oxygen was present. 


L . — Interaction of ThenyUMooarhimvh with Acetic and Propionic 
Adds respectively, 

"By Emil A. Werner, Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, University of 

Dublin. 

The interaction of phenylthiocai'bimide with acetic acid was origin- 
ally made the subject of an experiment by A. W. von Hofmann 
3, 770) and later on by Claus and Vpltzkow (Her, 14, 445). 
According to the former, the substances interact at 130 — ^140® with 
•production of diacetaniUde^ in accordance Avith the equation 

OsH-HCS + 2CH3-OOOH = (0H^-00),]Sr*0eBt + H^S + CO*. 

<31aas and Yoltzkow** heated the mixture at 160°, and showed that 
under these conditions the product is acetanilide, while COsjHaS, and 
OOS are the bye-produefcs of the decomposition. 

♦ These chemists appear to have overlooked Hofmann’s experiment^ as their 
g»per contains no reference to it. 
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In neither case were the experiments exhaustive, analytical data 
being absent fi^om both papers. 

In order to finally establish the exact nature of the action, I have, 
in connection with the previous paper (this voL, p. 396), made a 
cai’eful reinvestigation of the sabject ; in the meantime, I have been, 
to a certain extent, anticipated in my work by the recent publication 
of a paper by Messrs. Cain and Cohen dealing with the same change 
(this voh, p. 327). 

While I agree with these gentlemen that diacetanilido is not 
formed under any conditions of interaction between phenylthio- 
carbimide and glacial acetic acid, my results, on the other hand, 
compel me to differ entirely from their conclusions with respect to the 
exact course of the change. 

Since the thiocarbimides are readily decomposed by water at 
moderately high temperatures, a careful exclusion of water in study- 
ing these actions is of paramount importance; the neglect of this 
precaution has, I believe, caused Messrs. Cain and Cohen to be mis- 
led by their results. 

The details of my experiments are as follows : — 

I. FTienylthiocarhwvide and Anhydrous Aoetio Aoid, 

In all the experiments recorded in my previous paper (this voL, 
p. 396), the conditions were such that water was obviously absent 
from the mateiials. In preparing, therefore, a specimen of pure 
acetic acid for the present work, the following method was adopted. 
The fraction distilling at 118 — 121® from a specimen of commercial 
pure acetic acid was subjected to a second distillation, and a fraction 
collected which distilled over at 119®. 

A careful titration of the acid in this fi'action showed it to contain 
98*4 per cent, of real acetic acid. The necessary amount of pure 
acetic anhydride to yield a 100 pei* cent, acid was now aided to a 
weighed quantity of this fraction, and the product heated on the 
water-bath in a sealed tube for several hours. 

The results of my experiments prove conclusively that my specimen 
of acid was absolutely anhydrous. 

JS'ay. 1. — Since I have already stated in the previous paper that 
the action takes place accoi'ding to the equation 

CeHc-NOS + OHa-COOH == CHvCO-NH-CeHs + COS, 

equal molecular proportions were accordingly used in the first ex- 
periments. 

The quantities employed were : — 

f 6-8 grams ... 1 mol. prop. 

18*0 „ CH,-OOOH.. 1 
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Phenylthiocarbimide and pure acetic acid are freely miscible in 
tliese proportions. The mixture was heated in a sealed tube of stout 
glass at 135 — 140° for three hours. On cooling, the contents had 
become a solid, crystalline mass of a pale yellow tint. There was a 
considerable rush of gas on opening the tube. The following obser- 
vations on this gas prove that it was, practically, pure COS. With a 
nmtral solution of lead nitrate, it produced no precipitate, and hence 
mlpJiwreited hydrogen teas absent. With an alkaline lead solution and 
with ammoniacal silver nitrate, it produced an immediate black pre- 
cipitate of sulphide of the metal. The gas burnt with a lavender-blue 
flame, producing OO 2 and SO 2 , but no wateVj as shown by the absence 
of a deposit of “ dew on the sides of a funnel held over the flame. 
The odour, while characteristic of COS, was peifectly free from the 
smell of H 2 S. 

The weight of the solid pi*oduct, after gentle warming to expel every 
trace of oednded gas, was 6*9 grams. 

Hence loss due to gas evolved was 9*8 — • 6'9 = 2*9 grams, or 
29*59 per cent, of the materials used. Theory for the above equation, 
30*76 per cent. 

The solid product was completely dissolved in suflBcient boiling 
distilled water, from which it separated on cooling in thin, glistening 
prisms melting at 112 — 113°, and possessing all the properties of 
acetanilide. From the mother liquor, two further crops of crystals 
were obtained; the melting point was in each case, after a single re- 
crystallisation, 112 — 113®. 

The following analytical data prove conclusively that acetanilide is 
the sole constituent of the solid product of the interaction ; — 

1st crop of crystals: — 0*2098 gram gave 19*1 c.c. nitrogen at 
18° and 766 mm. 

2nd crop of crystals: — 0*1928 gram gave 17*9 c.c. nitrogen at 15° 
and 757 mm. 

3rd crop of crystals: — 0*1725 gi'am gave 16*0 c.c. nitrogen at 14° 
and 751 mm. 


1st. . 

2nd. 3Sr.,-. 
3rd. H.... 


10*53 per cent. 
10-75 


10*72 




} 


Theory for 
acetanilide. 

10*37 p. c. 


Tlieoiy for 
diacetanilide. 

7*90 p. c. 


These determinations of nitrogen were necessary for identification, 
since v. Hofmann states that diacetanilide melts at 111—112°, and 
resembles acetanilide in its properties. 

The total weight of acetanilide crystals obtained was 6*78 grams, 
corresponding to 69*18 per cent, of the materials used. 
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Theory for the above equation, 60 23 per cent. 

Bnap. 2. — This was a repetition of the preceding experiment, as 
regards the molecular proportions and quantities used ; the mixture, 
however, was heated for two hours at 160 — 170°, the same tempera- 
ture as that adopted by Olaus and Voltzkow in their experiment- 
The results are practically the same as at the lower temperature, 
namely : — 

Gas evolved 2’95 grams. Theory. ... 3*0 grams. 

Acetanilide crystals. 6*69 „ „ 6*75 „ 

Exp. 3. — In this case, two molecular proportions of acetic acid were 
used to one of the thiocarbimide, these being the ratios demanded by 
the equation given by v. Hofmann. 

The quantitiesnsed we { S^COOH. 

Heated for three hours at 135 — ^140®. 

The product of the action was a viscid liquid, until the gas had 
been expelled from the tube, when it almost completely solidified. It 
smelt strongly of acetic acid, and, in order to estimate the amount of 
the latter, the product was extracted with cold water, and the solution 
filtered from excess of acetanilide was directly titrated with standard 
soda; 1*41 grams of unaltered acetic acid was present, or practically 
half the quantity used. 

The weight of acetanilide obtained was 3’2 grams. Theory, 3 37 
grams. Therefore the interaction was simply between equal mole- 
oulaff proportions. 

Exp. 4. — ^The reverse of the last; namely, two molecular propor- 
tions of phenylthiocarbimide to one of acetic acid. 

/ ^*8 grams CeBt-HOS 

, OH.-OOOH. 

Heated for three hours at 135 — ^140°. 

The product of the action was a soft solid, about the consistency of 
suet. It smelt strongly of phenylthiocarbimide, and was therefore 
added to water and subjected to steam-distiUation. 

2*98 grams of OeHs'NOS were collected from the distillate ; the 
almost unavoidable error in collecting a small quantity of the thio- 
•carbimide is suf&cient to account for the slight deficiency (0‘42 gram) 
from the theoretical, for one molecular proportion. 

Weight of acetanilide obtained, 3*17 grams. Theory, 3*37 grams* 
Therefore interaction was again restricced to equal molecular pro- 
portions. 

VcL. Lix. 2 a 
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Since tlie preTions investigators^ agree in mentioning snlphnretted! 
hydrogen as one of the gaseous products of decomposition, the absence 
of which I proved in all the foregoing experiments, it seemed prob- 
able that the occarrence of this gas mast be attributed to the presence 
of water in the materials. With the object of studying this point, 
and of further testing the possibility of the formation of diacetanilide 
nnder such conditions, the following experiments were condncted : — 


IL P}imylt%iomrbimide and Acetic Acid containing 10 per cent, of 

Water, 

r3*4 grams OeHs-NCS (1 mol. prop.). 

JEfap. 5. — Qnantities iised< 1*5 „ CHs'COOH (1 mol. prop.). 

1 0*15 „ HA 

The thiocarbimide is not completely miscible with acetic acid! 
dilated to the above extent. The mixtnre was heated in a sealed 
tnbe at 135 — 140® for three hours. On opening the tube, there was 
abundant evolution of gas, coniaining much m^huretted hydrogen^. 
recognised by following tests : — 

a. The characteristic smell. 

h. With neutral lead nitrate solurion, an immediate black precipi- 
tate of PbS. 

c. On combustion of the gas, water was formed^ together with SO 2 
and GO 2 . 


The gas evolved from the tube consisted of H^S, CO 2 , and COS. 

The stiong odour of acetic acid in the solid product of the action 
proved that a certain portion had escaped decomposition, which waa^ 
not the case when the same molecular proportions were caused to act 
in the absence of water. 

The solid product, after complete extraction with boiling water, 
left 0*68 gram of an insoluble substance which evidently resulted 
from secondary action due to the presence of water. The total 
weight of acetanilide obtained from the aqueous extract was 2*27 
grams. 

That this consisted solely of acetanilide was proved by a nitrogen 
determination in a mean sample taken from the whole product. 

Foimd. Theory. 

H 10*63 per cent. 10*37 per cent. 

The main portion of the vorh in the present paper 'was completed in the* 
antnmn of last year. 
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Therefore, no diacetanilido (N = 7*9 per cent.) was present in the 
product. 

A quantity of the insoluble product, accumulated from three experi- 
ments, was purified by crystallisation from hot alcohol, from which it 
separated almost completely, on cooling, in the form of fine, slender, 
colourless prisms having a beautiful, silky lustre. The crystals do 
not contain sulphur. 

The analyses of a specimen, purified by two crystallisations from 
boiling alcohol, lead to the empirical formula OisHiaNiO for the 
substance. 

Data: — 

I. 0'2429 gram gave 0"124 gram HaO (the carbon of this experi- 
ment was lost). 

IT. 0*2035 gram gave 0*1108 gram HaO and 0*546 gram 00a. 

111. 0*1865 gram gave 21*6 c.c. of nitrogen at 16** and 755 mm» 


Pound. 


X. XX. 

0 — 73*16 

H 5*66 6 04 

H — — 

O — 7-45 

(by difF.) 


N 

Theory for 

UI. 

OijEijNiO. 

— 

73'58 per cent. 

— 

5-66 

13*35 

13-20 


7-65 „ 


The crystals melt at 234 — 235®, and, when fused with phosphoric 
anhydride, evolve at once the irritating odour of phenyl isocyanate. 

These results, verified by a direct comparison with a specimen of 
carbanilide melting at 235®, prove the identity of the substance. 

The formation of diphenylorea, shown by this experiment to be 
due to the presence of water, is readily explained by the equation 

2CaH5*lSrOS + 3^0 = OOCNH-OeKfi)* + 2HaS + 00^, 

the correct nature of which is proved by the quantitative results ob- 
tained. Thus, according to this equation, 0*15 gram water should 
give rise to the formation of 

Diphenylurea . . 0*588 gram. Pound . • 0*68 gram (crude). 

whilst, under the circumstances, the weight of acetanilide produced 
should be — 

Theory 2*52 grams. Found . . 2*27 grams. 

A closer agreement with the theoretical numbers was not to be ex- 
pected in an experiment of this nature, where great accuracy was not 
aimed at. 


2 Q 2 
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I may add that three other experiments were carried out in presence 
of water, and in each case H^S and diphenylnrea were produced, the 
quantity of the latter varying directly with the amount of water 
present ; it is unnecessary to give the details of these experiments, as 
the next point of interest in connection with the present investigation 
lies in the following : — 

f 3‘4 grams CrHs'IT 0 S. 

JSosp, 6 . — Quantities used< 1*5 „ OHa’OOOH. 

L0*15 „ HaO* 

Heated in sealed tube for three hours at 160 — 170°, that is, at the 
temperature as adopted by Claus and Vdltzkow. Under these con- 
ditions, the weight of carbanilide obtained was only 

0 09 gram. Theory . . 0*588 gram, 

whilst the weight of acetanilide was increased to 2 95 grams. As 
before, the gas evolved consisted of OO 2 , H 2 S, and COS. 

Therefore, at the higlier temperature, the diphenylnrea undergoes 
decomposition, giving rise to acetanilide, in accordance with the 
equation 

2CH,-000H = 20H,-C0*lSrH-0,H, + GO, + HsO. 

This decomposition is independent of the presence of water, as a 
direct experiment has shown that pure anhydrous acetic acid decom- 
poses diphenylnrea at 160 — 170°, though for complete decomposition 
a large excess of the acid and prolonged heating is required. 


ni. FJienylthiocarhimide mid Fropionio Add. 


Quantities used 


f 6-8 grams CeH,-]N0S. 

1 3-7 „ 02H:5‘OOOH. 


The specimen of propionic acid was obtained from Messrs. Harring- 
ton Bros., of Cork; a determination of its strength proved it to 
contain 99*56 per cent, of real acid. The mixture was heated at 
130 — 140° for two hours. A trace of sulphuretted hydrogen was 
evolved, due to the small quantity of water present. The weight of 
diphenylnrea obtained was 0 11 gram. The weight of propionanilide 
(m. p. 99—100°) 


6*85 grams. Theory 7*45 grams. 

The product from the action smelt slightly of phenylthioearbimide, 
and contained a small amount of unaltered acid; complete action, 
therefore, had not taken place. 

The results of this single experiment prove that with propionic 
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acid interaction takes place in exactly the same manner as with acetic 
acid. 

In the case of a single experiment with phcnylthiocarbimide and a 
sample of formic acid containing 99*1 per cent, of real acid, there was 
obtained, besides formanilide and diphenylnrea, a small quantity ot 
snlphocarbanilide. 

Therefore, in this case a farther secondary decomposition appears 
to take place, not noticed with either acetic or propionic acids. 

University Laboratory^ 

Trinity Oollege^ Lublin, 


LI. — N&u) Beneylic Lerivatives of TMocarhamiae. 

By Augustus E. Dixon, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Queen's 
College, Galway. 

When describing, some little time ago (Trans., 1889, 55, 300), the 
preparation and properties of metbylbenzyl- and ethylbenzyl-thio- 
carbamides, I took occasion to point out that the number of benzylated 
derivatives of thiooarbamide hitherto recorded is extremely limited, 

Bemthsen and EHinger (Bar., 12, 575) obtained from benzyl 
chloride and thiocarbamide a compound of the same ultimate com- 
position as monobenzylfchiocarbamide. A series of addition-products 
was next recorded by Reimarus (Ber., 19, 2348), resulting from 
the combination of dibenzylthiocarbamide with various a}kylogens ^ 
and recently B. A. Werner (Trans., 1890, 57, 295), in the course of 
an interesting investigation on the compounds of alkylogens with 
thiocarbamides, obtained compounds having the same empirical 
formula as benzylphenyl- and benzyldiphenyl-thiocarbamide. These 
substances, howevei', do not, properly speaking, belong to the 
class of substituted thiocarbamides, but are sulphine compounds 
isomeric with the latter ; they are strongly basic, easily decomposed, 
and, so far as comparison is at present possible, their melting points 
appear to lie much lower than those ot the isomeric true thiocarb- 
amides. 

The only benzyl substitution derivatives, in fact, of thiocarbamide 
which have been hitherto described (other than the methyl and ethyl 
compounds referred to above) are the monobenzyl- and two dibonzyJ- 
thiocarbamides ; and it is remarkable that our information concerning 
two out of these three requires correction. 
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jpr^araiion of Bmzylthioca/i^himide , — The yield of benzylthiocarb- 
imide is very sensitive to the conditions nnder which it is prepared ; 
after several trials, the following method was fonnd to give the best 
resnlt : — 

Benzylamine and rather more than the calculated quantity of 
carbon bisulphide, each dissolved in a large bulk of ether and strongly 
cooled by a freezing mixture, are gradually mixed, with constant 
stirring. The separated benzylammonium benzyldithiocarbamate is 
air-dried, introdnced into a large flask, dissolved in alcohol, and to 
the boiling solution is added, little by little, the calculated quantify 
of mercuric chloride in very fine powder. Black mercuric sulphide 
separates at first, but when about one-half to two-thirds of the chloride 
has been used a white precipitate begins to form. When the mercunc 
chloride has all been added, the mixture is steam-distilled, the white 
precipitate (which appears to consist of a compound of benzylamine 
hydrochloride with mercuric chloride) is decomposed, and the greyish 
mixture gradually changes to a full black. The distillation is rather 
tedious, even in a rapid steam-current only about 4 grams of thio- 
carbimide per hour being obtained on the average. The yield by the 
method described is very satisfactory, amounting to over 70 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 

Benzylammonium benzyldithiocarbamate, though gradually de- 
composed by boiling with alcohol, may nevertheless be purified by 
careful recxystallisation from warm alcoholic solution. A quantity so 
treated came down in beautiful, thin, iridescent plates ; these, when 
dried and powdered, melted at 118 — 119° with copious effervescence 
and evolution of hydrogen sulphide. After expulsion of the gas, 
the liquid again solidified, and the product now melted at about 
142-^144°. 

There could be little doubt that the substance of higher melting 
point was dibenzylthiocarbamide, 


r5g^^S!*07H7 i xt q 


though this compound is stated by Strakosch (Per., 6, 696) to 
melt at 114®. To decide the point, a quantity of dibenzylthiocarb- 
amide, prepared in the usual way from benzylamine and carbon 
bisulphide, was purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. The pro- 
duct melted at 146—147° (uncorr.). 


BenayUhiomrlimide cmd Ammonia. — B&izyUhiotxbrha/mide, 

To prepare this substance, benzylthiocarbimide was covered witli 
excess of strong ammonia solution ; in about an hour, the thiocarb 
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imide had disappeared, and was replaced by a white, crystalline cake. 
On recrystallising this from boiling water, minute, white prisms were 
obtained ; the latter were quite pure, and melted at 161 — 162’’ (un- 
corr.). 

A portion dried at 100® was burnt for nitrogen, with the following 
result ; — 

0-2200 gram, burnt with copper oxide, and copper gauze in jfront, 
afforded 32*2 c.c. gas, measured at 13" and 752-5 mm., or N = 
17-12 per cent. 

Calculated for OsHioNaS, N" = 16*90 per cent. 

The product is, accordingly, monobenzylthiocarbamide, 

O.H,*OHa-NOS + 

The substance is slightly soluble in boiling water, almost insoluble 
in cold; it dissolves easily in alcohol, rather sparingly in benzene, 
chloroform, or carbon bisulphide, and very sparingly in ether. 

l^either aqueous nor alcoholic solution gives any colour-change with 
ferric chloride; on the addition of ammoniacal silver nitrate, the 
liquid is immediately blackened ; and it is gradually desulphurised 
by boiling with alkaline solution of lead. 

The properties of this compound are by no means in agreement 
with those of the product described by Patern6 and Spica as result- 
ing from the combination of benzylamine hydrochloride with potassium 
thiocyanate. These chemists state (J5er., 9, 81) that the monobenzyl 
thiocarbamide so obtained is very soluble in water, and record its 
melting point as 101"* The possibility of 101® being a misprint for 
161" suggested itself, but the discrepancy regarding its solubility in 
water still remained. With a view, therefore^ of ascertaining the 
cause of this, the preparation from benzylamine hydrochloride and 
potassium thiocyanate was undertaken, with the following somewhat 
unexpected result : — 


Benzylamim Hydrochloride and Botasdum Thiocyanate, — BenzyU 
a/mmonium Thiocycmate, 

10-7 grams (1 mol.) of pure bensylamine were neutralised by dilute 
hydrochloric acid, 9-7 grams (1 mol.) of potassium thiocyanate in 
aqueous solution were added, and the mixture heated on the water- 
bath until the water was expelled. The product, an oily liquid 
mixed with solid matter, when removed and cooled, set to a hard, 
brittle cake. This was powdered, boiled up with successive quantities 
of anhydrous alcohol, filtered from potassium chloride, and the mixed 
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alcoliolic extracts concentrated by gentle beating. Wben tbe latter bad 
become rednced to a very small bulk, crystals separated ; these were 
removed, washed well with chloroform, and recrystallised twice from 
the same solvent mixed with a trace of alcohol. Very long, hair- 
like, flexible needles were thns obtained, possessing a beautiful silky 
lustre, and melting at 101 — 102° (uncorr.) without sensible de- 
composition. 

The product is hmzylamTrwnium tJdocycmate : — 

I. 0’2042 gram, burnt with CuO, and copper gauze in front, 
afforded 29T c.c. nitrogen, measured at 13° and 773 mm., or 
hr = 17‘12 per cent. 

n. 1‘0376 grams were dissolved in 250 c.c. of water, 98*86 c.c. of 
this solution were required to saturate 25 c.c. of 'NjlO AgNOa, 
or SCN" = 36*31 per cent. 

III. 25 C.G. of same solution, titrated by Barnes and Liddle’s 
method, required 25*7 c.c. of CuSOi solution (1*5365 grams 
Cu per Ktre), or SCNT = 34*84 per cent. 



Calculated for 

Experiment. 

f * ^ 


CfHj-NHi-HSCir. 

L 11. 

N 

16-90 

17-12 — 

scasr ... 

34-96 

3&-31 34-84 


The substance is very freely soluble both in hot and cold water, 
and in alcohol ; it is somewhat sparingly soluble in boiling chloroform, 
still less so in cold, it floats on this solvent ; the addition of a trace of 
alcohol greatly increases the solubility. In ether, benzene, and carbon 
bisulphide, it dissolves very sparingly. 

Its solution gives the reactions for a thiocyanate ; thus, with ferric 
chloride, an intense blood-red colour is produced, and with silver 
nitrate, a white precipitate, at first redissolving on shaking. Absence- 
of tbiocarbamide is shown by the fact that ammoniacal nitrate of 
silver throws down a white, curdy precipitate, which is not altered in 
colour even by boiling. Heither is the solution desulphurised by 
boiling with alkaline solution of lead. 

A comparison of the properties of the substance described above 
with those of Patemo and Spica’s benzylthiocarbamide ” leaves 
but little doubt that these chemists had in hand the isomeric benzyl* 
ammonium thiocyanate. As already stated, their compound bad a 
melting point of 101° and was very soluble in water ; hft-n qiy l ft.Tmm mni-nTn 
thiocyanate melts at 101 — 102° and is very soluble in the solvent 
named. 

By the action of heat it is readily converted into the more stable 
benzylthiocarbamide ; in this case, however, a comparatively high 
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temperature is required to bring about the atomic rc-arraugemont ; 
the non-observance of this condition doubtless accounts for Paterno 
and Spica’s results.* 

Action of Seat on BeTizylammonium Thiocyanate. — quantity of 
the pure thiocyanate was heated to a temperature of 150 — 160*. In 
about 15 minutes, the conversion was practically complete, a portion 
of the product giving with ferric chloride a comparative feeble reac- 
tion. The fused mass was now cooled, the solid product broken up, 
washed with cold water until the washings were free from thio- 
cyanate, and the residue recrystallised from much boiling water. 

The minute prisms which separated on cooling melted at 162", and 
resembled in appearance, solubility, and reactions the product ob- 
tained from benzylthiocarbimide and ammonia. Proof of the identity 
was completed by a combustion for nitrogen : — 

0*2160 gram, burnt with CuO and copper gauze in front, afforded 
31*5 C.C. nitrogen, measured at 13" and 756*5 mm., or N = 17*22 
per cent. 

Calculated for 08HiolSr2S, N = 16*90 per cent. 

Secondary Benztlatbd Thiocarbamides. 

OrthotolyltMocarhimide and Benzylrndne. — Benzylorthotolylthio- 

carbamide. 

In order to prepare this compound, the base and thiocarbimide, 
each in somewhat dilute alcoholic solution, were mixed in the pro- 
portions required by the equation 

CH,-O.H4-irCS + 

The mixture at once became warm, and the action was completed 
by healing to near the boiling point. As the liquid cooled, tufts of 
prisms separated, until at last the vessel could be inverted without 
loss of its contents. After being drained on the filter-pump and 
washed with alcohol, the product was practically pure. The yield 
was almost quantitative. On recrystallisation from boiling alcohol, 
the substance came down in tufts of white, rhombic prisms melting 
at 138 — 139" (uncorr.) without decomposition. The dry compound, 

* It is recorded by de Oleniaont (Couijpt. rend., 1877, 351) that ethylaxnine 
hydroehloiide and potassiuni thiocyanate, when boUed together in aqueous solution, 
evaporated to dryness, and heated for some time at 100®, yielded no othylthiocarb^ 
anoide ; nor did ethylamine thiocyanate undergo this transformation, even when 
heated in a sealed tube at 150®. With amylamine under like conditions, no better 
results were obtained. 
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when powdered, becomes very strongly electrical on friction with a 
'Spatnla. 

The formula was checked by a snlphtir determination ; — * 

0*2630 gram, dried over sulphuric acid, afforded 0*2362 gram 
BaSOi, or S = 12*34 per cent. 

Calculated for Oi 5 Hi 6 N‘ 2 S, S = 12*61 per cent. 

Benaylorthotolylthiocarbamide is not sensibly soluble in water 
'even at the boding temperature ; it is only moderately soluble in 
boiling alcohol, and sparingly in cold. 

Ammoniacal nitrate of silver produces in the alcoholic solution a 
whitish precipitate, changing almost at once to black. It is de- 
sulphurised slowly, owing, perliaps, to its insolubility, by boiling 
with alkaline solution of lead, a brilliant speculum being formed. 

The preparation was now repeated, starting, however, from benzyl- 
thiocarbimide and orthotoluidine. The crystals thus obtained were 
undistinguishable in form and appearance from those produced by 
the combination of orthotolylthiocarbimide and benzylamine; they 
became electrical on friction, melted at the same temperature, namely, 
138 — ^139° (uncorr.), and, in short, behaved in all respects exactly 
like the latter. 


Bemsylthiocarhimide and Metatohddvne. — BmzylnietatolyUTdotm'hamide, 

This substance was obtained by mixing the theoretical quantities 
of benzylthiocarbimide and metatoluidine, each in alcoholic solution. 
INo sensible evolution of heat occurred, but the mixture, after being 
boiled, lost its cress-like odour, indicating that combination had 
taken place. On standing for some time, beautiful, vitreous, clear 
rhombs began to form; when the separation was completed, the 
latter were collected and washed with ^cohol. The yield amounted 
to 82 per cent, of the theoretical, and the product was apparently 
quite pul's, as its melting point was unaltered by recrystallisation 
from alcohol. 

A sulphur determination, made with the recrjstallised substance, 
gave the following result : — 

0*2603 gram, dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, afforded 
0*2314 gram BaSOi, or S = 12*22 per cent. 

Calculated for OisHwN^S, S = 12*51 per cent. 

* These sulphur detenruxiations, except where otherwise specified, were ttibjIa hy 
Professor EiuersoiL iEeynolds* method, viz., eTaporatiou to dryness in a nickel 
-crucible with pure sodium hydroidde, apd subsequent fusion of the product with 
potassium nitrate. 
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The interaction is similar to the preceding. 

Benzylmetatolylthwcarhamide melts at 113 — 114° (uncorr.) without 
decomposition to a colourless liquid. It is almost insoluble in boil- 
ing water, and quite insoluble in cold. In boiling alcohol it dissolves 
tolerably freely, much more sparingly in cold ; it is soluble also in 
•ether, and freely so in chloroform. 

The solution in alcohol is blaokened at once on the addition of 
ammoniacal silver nitrate; and the sulphur is removed by boiling 
alkaline lead solution with formation of a biilliant mirroj*. 


Bemylthiocarlimide aud Faratoluzd^ne, — Benzylpa/ratolyUJiiocoi^hamide. 

The base and thiocarbimide, in moleonlar proportion, were mixed 
in alcoholic solution ; the substances combined with evolution of 
heat, and the action was completed by further warming. In about 
an hour, the separation of solid matter commenced ; when this was at 
an end, the product was drained on the filter-pump and washed with 
alcohol. As in the preceding case, the substance was practically 
pure ; the yield amounted to 88 per cent, of the theoretical. 

On reorystallisation from boiling alcohol, the thiocarbamide came 
down in fine, large, vitreous, clear, rhombic crystals, which were dried 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 

A sulphur estimation gave the following result : — 

0*3044 gram yielded 0*2764 gram BaSO^, or S = 12*48 per cent. 

Calculated for OicHieN^aS, S = 12*51 per cent. 

The action is formulated as before. 

Benzylparatolylthiocarbamide melts at 120 — 121° (uncorr.) to a 
colourless liquid ; its melting point thus stands intermediate between 
those of the meta- and ortho-compounds, which ai*o 114° and 139° 
respectively. It is extremely sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
insoluble in cold, freely in boiling alcohol, much less so in cold. It 
dissolves readily in chloroform, moderately in ether and benzene, but 
is insolnble in light petroleum, which precipitates it from the last- 
named solvent in minute, rhombic prisms. 

Ammoniaeal silver nitrate at once withdraws the sulphur from the 
cold alcoholic solution, and the substance is also attacked, with forma- 
tion of a fine speculum, by boiling alkaline solution of lead. 

BenzylthiocarJdmide and MetaxyUdim, — B6nzyl7nstaxylyliMo<m‘ha/m/ide. 

Alcoholic solutions were mixed, containing benzylthiocarbimido and 
metaxylidine in molecular proportion. No heat was evolved; the 
mixture was therefore boiled for a short time and set aside. After* 
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standing for about 24 hours, the solution, on shaking, began to 
deposit crystals ; the latter, which were white and waxy-looking, 
formed rapidly, and grew to a considerable size. On recrystallisation 
from boiling alcohol, the substance was obtained in very fine, large, 
colourless, apparently monoclinic prisms melting at 84 — 85® (uncorr.). 

A sulphur determination showed that the expected t biocarbamide 
had been produced : — 

0*2683 gram, dried in a vacuum over sulphuric add, afforded 
0*2277 gram BaSO*, or S = 11*66 per cent. 

Calculated for CiJEislJ^sS, S = 11*86 per cent. 

The action is thus expressed ; — 

OJ^-Oa-NCS + , 

and the yield amounted to about 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 

When heated with water, the substance melts and dissolves to a 
slight extent ; on cooling, the solution becomes milky-looking from 
separation of minute, oily globules. It is extremely soluble in boil- 
ing alcohol, much less so in cold, soluble in ether, and fi'eely so in 
chloroform. The aqueous solution is desulphurised slowly and im- 
perfectly by boiling with alkaline lead solution. 

BenzyltMocarh^ide and oL^Na^hihylamine, — Bemyl^a-naphthyUhio^ 

carhamide. 

To prepare this compound, the base and thiocarbimide in molecular 
proportion were mixed in alcohol, and the solution heated to boiling. 
The odour of both constituents soon ceased to be noticeable, and, on 
cooling, crystals separated, which were collected, drained on the 
filter-pump, and washed with alcohol. On recrystallisation from the 
same solvent, colourless rhombs were obtained, having a micaceous 
lustre and melting at 172 — 173® (uncorr.) to a colourless liquid. 

The formula was checked by a nitrogen determination : — 

0*2248 gram, burnt with OuO and copper gauze in front, afforded 
18*6 c.c. gas, measured at 18° and 767 mm., or IT = 9*65 per 
cent. 

Calculated for CiJEi^sS, IT = 9*61 per cent. 

The action takes place according to the equation 

0.H,-0H,-N0S + 0 , 

and the yield amounted to over 93 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Benzyl-a-naphthylthiocaxbamide dissolves sparingly in hot alcohol. 
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flud still less in cold ; it is almost insoluble in ether, moderately solu- 
ble in chloroform. Benzene dissolves it sparingly, whilst light 
petroleum, in which it is insoluble, precipitates it from the last 
solvent in microscopic, pointed prisms. 

Silver nitrate, when added to the alcoholic solution, throws down 
■an amorphous, white precipitate ; this rapidly changes colour, darken- 
ing, and finally becoming, even in the cold, quite black. The 
ammoniacal nitrate blackens the solution instantly ; and the sulphm* 
is also readily removed by boiling with alkaline lead solution, the 
sides of the tube becoming brilliantly plated. 

Bmzylihiomrhimidsandfi-NapMhyT^mine. — BemyUp-naplithylthiocarh^ 

wrmde. 

The constituents in molecular proportion were boiled together foi* 
a short time in alcoholic solution. The odour of benzylthiocarbimide 
gradually diminished ; on cooling, solid matter separated freely. 
This was drained from the crimson mother liquor by means of the 
hlter-pump, well washed with spirit, and recrystallised from much 
boiling alcohol. The product, consisting of clear, colourless, 
micaceous, rhombic plates, was dried over sulphuric acid in a yacuum, 
and the sulphur estimated : — 

0*2850 gram afforded 0*2222 gram BaSOj,, or S = 10’72 per cent. 

Calculated for CisHieKaS, S = 10*97 per cent. 

The equation expressing the action is formulated as in the preced- 
ing case ; the yield, a little over 93 per cent., was identical with that 
of the o-compound. 

Benzyl-)B-naphthylthiocarbamide melts at 166 — ^166® (uncorr.) to a 
oolourless liquid, that is, 7® lower than its metamer. It is insoluble 
in water, either hot or cold ; sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol, still 
less so in cold. It is soluble also in ether, chloroform, and benzene, 
■separating from the last-named solvent in the form of a white, 
flocculent, microorystalline powder. 

Silver nitrate, added to the alcoholic solution, gives a yellowish- 
white, finely-divided, amorphous precipitate, which slowly darkens ; 
with ammoniacal silver nitrate, a black precipitate falls at once. On 
boiling with alkaline lead solution, the sulphur is moderately readily 
removed, and the sides of the tube become plated with a very brilliant 
galena mirror. 

AllyWiiocarbimide €md Benzylamine, — All^lhmzylthwcarhamide, 

This compound was prepared by mixing the theoretical quantities 
of the constituents in alcoholic solution. Vigorous combination 
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occurred, the heat evolved being sufficient to boil o£E a poi*tion of the 
alcohol ; on cooling, brilliant crystals separated, which were removed, 
washed well with cold, and recrystallised from boiling, alcohol. The 
substance was thus obtained in brilliant, colourless, rhombic crystals, 
which were dried over sulphuric acid for analysis. 

Evaporation with aqueous or alcoholic sodium hydroxide incom- 
pletely removes the sulphur from this compound ; the sulphur 
determinations hence fell from 1 to 3 per cent, too low ; a preliminary 
heating with nitric acid, however, met the difficulty. 

0’2762 gram afforded 0*3108 gram BaSO^, or S = 15*47 per cent. 

Calculated for S = 15'64 per cent. 

The interaction runs thus : — 

OsHrNCS + = 

and the yield amounted to nearly 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Allylbenzylthiocarbamide melts between 93 and 94® (uncorr.) to 
a colourless liquid. When heated with water, it dissolves to a trifling 
extent ; on cooling, the solution becomes milky from separation of 
a cloud of minute oily globules, which, after standing for a short 
time, solidify to microscopic crystals. It is rather freely soluble in 
hot alcohol, moderately in cold ; soluble in ether, and very freely in 
chloroform. 

Ammoniacal silver nitrate, when added to the cold alcoholic solu- 
tion, immediately precipitates silver sulphide; but the sulphur is 
removed Iw alkaline lead solution imperfectly, and only after pro- 
longed boiling, a galena speculum being produced. 


Aetzon of Hydrochhrio Acid upon AllylhernyUhioomhamnde, — BetieyU 
prqpylene^ylr^iMocaTbamide, 

Gabriel has shown (Bar., 22, 2984) that allylthiocarbamide, when 
heated with fuming hydrochloric acid, undergoes intramolecular 
change, yielding an isomeric base. This process has been extended 
by Prager (Ber., 22, 2991) to the aromatic, and by Avenarius (ihid.^ 24, 
260) to the alkyl-substitution, derivatives of allylthiocarbamide ; the 
Insult of their investigations showing that the behaviour is general 
for the allylthiocarbamides, and that the product of the change is 

On treating benzylthiosinamine according to Gabriers method, the 
following results were obtained ; — 

A quantiiy of the thiocarbamide was sealed up with three times 


a compound of the form 


CH..C 


c 
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its own 'weight of fuming hydrochloric acid, and the mixture kept for 
two hours at a temperature of about 100°. There was no pressure on 
opening the tube, and its contents, when concentrated to a small bulk, 
formed a colourless, syrupy liquid, which showed no tendency to 
crystallise. 

This liquid, when treated with excess of aqueous potash, deposited 
a heavy oil, which, shortly after removal, solidified. The product 
was well washed with cold water, dissolved in warm alcohol, and the 
solution precipitated by pouring into water. A colourless, heavy oil 
separated ; when this solidified, it was broken up, drained, washed, 
and dried. A portion was further purified by dissolving it in boiling 
water, and shaking the solution until cool ; by this treatment the 
substance was obtained in fine, white needles, melting at 65 — 66® 
without decomposition. 

A nitrogen determination gave the following result : — 

0'2164 gram burnt with CuO and copper gauze in front, afforded* 
25*5 c.c. of gas, measured at 11*5° and 759 mm., or hT = 13*99 
per cent. 

Calculated for C 11 H 14 N 2 S, N = 13*62 per cent. 

The solution has a strongly alkaline reaction to test-paper, but the 
substance is too spaidngly soluble in water to admit of a direct deter-* 
mination of its alkalinity by titration. This was effected, however, 
by dissolving in excess of standard acid, and titrating back by 

fl.11rft.1i ; 

0*2979 gram neutralised 14*7 c.c. N/10 HCl, or HCl combined in* 
hydrochloride = 15*21 per cent. 

Calculated for CiiHi 4 jNsS,HCl, HCl = 15*02 per cent. 

The substance is accordingly benzylpropylene-yr.thiooarbamide.’’' 

It has a faint unpleasant smell, which becomes more pronounced 
on warming. It is sparingly soluble in boiling water, almost insoluble 
in cold ; very freely soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform and benzene ; 
and moderately so in light petroleum, separating from the latter in 
tufts of vitreous prisms. Dilute mineral acids readily dissolve the- 
substance, which is precipitated at once, as an oil, from the add 
solution, by alkalis or ammonia. 

The alcoholic solution gives no colour-change with ferric chloride; 
ammoniacal silver nitrate produces a white, milky-looking precipitate,, 
not perceptibly altered by heating; the sulphur, moreover, is not 
withdrawn by even prolonged boiling with alkaline solution of lead. 
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Acetyltiiiocarhimide aoid Bensylamine. — Acetylbenzylthiocarbami de. 

To prepare tibiis compoand, acetylthiocarbimide, dissolved in well- 
cooled benzene, was gradually added in moleonlar proportion to pure 
benzylamine, also dissolved in a considerable volume of benzene, and 
cooled to near the freezing point. Tbe liquid became reddish, and 
the penetrating odour of the tbiocarbimide soon ceased to be per- 
ceptible. After evaporation of the benzene, a viscid liquid remained, 
from which a quantity of a yellow solid slowly deposited. The latter 
was collected on the vacuum-pump, washed weU with cold spirit, and 
recrystallised from alcohol. It was still yellowish, but, after another 
recrystallisation, was obtained in long, thin, pearly plates, free from 
colour, and melting at 128 — 129® (nncorr.). 

The yield is very poor; on operating in ethereal solution, no solid 
substance could be obtained. Even when using benzene, unless the 
solutions are much diluted and well cooled, the action becomes 
violent, and the product is a tarry or syrupy mass, which refnses to 
crystallise. 

A portion of the recrystallised substance was dried over sulphuric? 
acid in a vacuum, and the sulphur estimated, with the following 
result: — 

0-2564 gram afforded 0*2906 gram BaSO^, or S = 15-64 per cent. 

Calculated for OioHialN‘2S02, S = 15-40 per cent. 

The product is, therefore, aceiylbenzylthiocarbamide, formed accord- 
ing to the equation 

0H.-00-NCS + = CS<||;gg:0^. 

It is insoluble in water ; moderately soluble in cold alcohol, fi-oely 
in hot ; soluble in ether and freely in chloroform. 

The alcoholic solution gives no colour with ferric chloride ; it is 
readily desulphurised by boiling with alkaline solution of lead. With 
ammoniacal silver nitrate, a whitish precipitate falls, which blackens 
immediately. 

Tbrtiabt BenztIiA.ted Thiocarbamidbs. 

BenzyltMo(Xbrhitn/^e and J^ethylaniline, — Benzylmethyl^her^lthio^ 

carbamide. 

Benzylthiocarbimide was added to methylaniline and a little alcohol 
in the proportion required by the equation 

0,H.-0H*-Ircs + 0H,-]SH-03. = 
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The mixture gradually became bot, indicating that union bad 
occurred, but, after cooling, remained clear ; the addition of a few 
crystals obtained from a previous qualitative experiment at once deter- 
mined tbe crystallisation of the product. This was dissolved in boiling 
alcohol ; on cooling, beautiful, large, white prisms separated, which 
were drained on tbe filter-pump, washed slightly with spirit, and 
dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. The quantity of substance 
thus obtained amounted to over 94 per cent, of tbe weight of materials 
employed. 

A nitrogen determination gave the following result : — 

0*2081 gram, burnt with CuO and copper gauze in front, afforded 
20*2 C.C. nitrogen, measured at 17® and 757 mm., or N = 11*21 
per cent. 

Calculated for Ci 5 HitlT 2 S, ‘N = 10*97 per cent. 

When heated in a narrow tube, the benzylmethylphenylthiocarb- 
amide melted at 84 — 85° (uncorr.). 

On warming with water, it melts to a yellowish, oily liquid, which 
dissolves slightly ; on cooling again, the dissolved substance separates 
as a white, milky-looking cloud of minute djroplots. It is very freely 
soluble in hot alcohol, sparingly in cold ; soluble in ether, and freely 
so in chloroform, on which it floats ; it is soluble also in benzene, and 
moderately so in light petroleum. 

Neither the aqueous nor the alcoholic solution is desulphurised by 
treatment with alkaline solution of lead. Silver nitrate, when added 
to the alcoholic solution, causes no precipitate; the ammoniacal 
nitrate, on the other hand, throws down a white, curdy precipitate, 
which dissolves when the liquid is warmed ; the clear solution, oti 
boiling, is rapidly decomposed, and a dull-black coating forms on the 
sides of tbe containing tube. 

It is now clearly established* that a given tbiocarbimido, X-NOS, 
when combined with a given primary amine, T*NH., yields a com- 
pound identical with that produced from the thiocarbimide Y-NOS 
and the amine X'NHa; Hecht (J^er., 23, 288) instances this still 
farther, and uses the fact as an argument for the symmetrical sii*ac- 
ture of the disubstituted tbiocarbamides thus obtained. But, though 
a number of tertiary tbiocarbamides have been prepared, by Matuzer, 
Gebbardt, and others, by the union of thiocarbimides with secondary 
amines, no attempt appears to have been made, as yet, to ascertain 
whether isomeric or identical forms wonld result fi*om combinations 
where certain groups in thiocarbimide and secondary amine, respec- 
tively, are transposed. I have, therefore, taken this opportunity to 
prepare a few such compounds, with the results detailed below. * 

* See, eg,, Weith, Ber,, 8 , 1523 and 1529. ^ 
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MethyltMo<m‘hiwide arid Benzylamine. — MethylphenylbenzyltJiio-- 
earhcmide. 

The hase and thiocarbimide in moleciil&r proportion were mixed in 
alcoholic solution, the mixture boiled and set aside. After several 
days’ standing, the combination of the constituents was complete, 
and a crystalline mass had separated; this, after draining on the 
filter- pump, washing with spirit, and drying, amounted to over 91 per 
cent, of the weight of the materials used. 

On reerystallisation from boiling alcohol, the substance came down 
in tufts of long, shining, white prisma, which, when pressed and 
dried, melted between 120® and 121® without decomposition. 

A sulphur determination gave the following result : — 

0*3834 gram, oxidised with nitric acid, and treated with jNaOH -f- 

KNOs, afforded 0 3630 gram BaS 04 , or S = 13*01 per cent. 

Calculated for C 16 H 16 N 2 S, S = 12*51 per cent. 

The substance is very sparingly soluble in boiling water, insoluble 
in cold. It dissolves readily in boiling alcohol, much more sparingly 
in cold, freely in ether, very freely in chloroform, moderately in 
carbon bisulphide and benzene, and somewhat sparingly in light 
petroleum. 

Even after prolonged boiling with alkaline solution of lead, the 
mixture remains colourless. Silver nitrate, when added to the 
alcoholic solution, produces no precipitate, but the mixture slowly 
darkens. With ammoniacal nitrate of silver, a yellowish- white pre- 
( ipitate falls ; this is stable in the cold, but, on heating, becomes first 
orange-red, then black, and a mirror gradually forms. 

In appearance, to some extent, and in general properties, this and 
the preceding compound resemble one another somewhat closely, but 
the remarkable difference between their melting points, 36®, at once 
characterises them as isomeric. The action in the latter case may 
therefore be written — 

OH.-ltOS + . 

In the pair of compounds next to be described the general re- 
semblance is strikingly close. 

Benzylthiocarhiinide and JEfhylanUine, — BenzyletTiylphenylthuh 
carbamide. 

This compound was pirepared by mixing the theoretical quantities 
of base and thiocarbimide. The mixture became slightly warm, but, 

ter standing for some days, combination was found to be still in- 
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complete ; the contents of the vessel were thei'eforc heated to boiling, 
and set aside. After two days, the clear, oily liquid was surrounded 
by a freezing mixture, under which treatment crystallisation com- 
menced in about an hour. When complete, the mother liquor was 
drained from the pnlpy mass by means of the filter-pump, the white 
residue well washed with cold spirit, and finally recrystallised from 
boiling alcohol. 

Prom this solvent, the substance was deposited in the form of 
long, slender, oblique prisms, grouped in rosettes, and melting at 
90 — 91® (uncorr,). 

A portion, dried over sulphuric acid, gave the following results on 
analysis 

0*2629 gram, burnt with CuO and copper gauze in front, afEord(‘d 
24*5 C.C. nitrogen, measured at 18° and 766 mm., or H* = 10*70 
per cent. 

Oalculated for CicHisl^aS, "N = 10*40 per cent. 

The substance is accordingly benzylethylphenylthiocarbamide ; its 
formation may be thus represented ; — 

Oja.-OH.-NOS + O.H.-NH-O.H, = OS<J^^;g‘J[*. 

When heated with water, it melts and dissolves to a trifling extent, 
separating again, as the solution cools, as a cloud of minute, oily 
globules. It is almost indefinitely soluble in boiling alcohol, only 
moderately so in cold ; and dissolves freely in ether, chloi*oform, and 
benzene ; the latter solution is not precipitated by light petroleum. 

Like the other tertiary thiocarbamides, it is not desulphurised by 
boiling with alkaline solution of lead. Silver nitrate, when added to 
the alcoholic solution, fails to cause a precipitate ; but the inixtui*(>, 
even in the cold, soon begins to decompose; it becomes first grey, 
then black, and after a little time a speculum forms on the sides of 
the tube. With ommoniacal silver nitrate, a curdy, white prodpitato 
is produced; this, on heating, first becomes yeUow and soems to 
partially dissolve ; the liquid then rapidly blackens, and a speculum 
appears. 

Bthylthiocarhimide and BmzylAmiline, — MJiyUhengsyljplienylthio^ 

carbamide. 

The secondary base and thiocarbimide were mixed, in concentrated 
alcoholic solution, in the proportions required by the equation 

C.H,-NCS + 

2 fi 2 
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Ko lieat was evolved, and after boiling and letting stand for a day 
the liquid still smelt pnngently of the mustard oil ; it was tbei'efor 
sealed up and heated for about two hours at 100®, by which mean: 
the desired combination was effected- The contents of the tub< 
solidified at once on removal, the yield of solid product amounting t< 
nearly 80 per cent, of the theoretical. 

By recrystallisation from alcohol, the substance was obtained ii 
colourless, short, thick, rectangular prisms, possessing a rathei 
greasy lustre, and melting between 90*5"* and 91° (uncorr.). 

Analysis of a portion, dried over sulphuric acid, gave the following 
result ; — 

0*2019 gram, burnt with CuO and copper gauze in front, afforde( 
17 6 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 13*6° and 775 mm., or N” = 10*41 
per cent. 

Calculated for CisHiBlfiS, N = 10*40 per cent. 

Bthyl-benzylphenylthiocarbamide is insoluble in cold water, am 
very sparingly soluble at the boiling temperature. It dissolve: 
almost indefinitely in boiling alcohol, moderately in cold; readily 
in ether and benzene, and is not precipitated from the last-namec 
solvent by light petroleum. 

Alkaline lead solution fails, even on prolonged boiling, to remov 
the sulphur. Silver nitrate, wlien added to the alcoholic solution 
causes no precipitate; but the liquid slowly changes in colour 
becoming first clear yellow, then reddish, and finally almost black 
No speculum is formed. With ammoniacal nitrate of silver, a white 
curdy precipitate falls, which, on heating, at once blackens, with pro 
duction of a mirror. Both this and the preceding compounds giv< 
white, curdy, mercurial derivatives on treatment with mercuric 
chloride. 

On comparing the properties of the snhstanco in question with tlia 
of the isomer preceding, a very close resemblance is noticeable 
Their melting points are practically the same ; there is no substan 
tial difference as regards the action of the common solvents ; the] 
agree in the resistance which they offer to the removal of thei: 
sulphur by alkaline lead solution, and in some other z-espects* Th< 
differences in their behavionr with ammoniacal and ordinazy silvei 
nitrate, though perceptible, are by no means striking; and, save foi 
the difference in their crystalline forms, they might easily pass foi 
identical. 

The idea did, in fact, suggest itself that the comparatively higl 
temperature to which the constituents had been subjected in th< 
latter case might possibly have determined a position-change in tb 
Rubstitntinsr s^rouns. This stisniran-n waa A'rnmmoTi+All'a' 
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gently wanning an alcoliolio solntion of ethyltlxiocarbiinide wit.h 
benzylaniline in molecnlar propox'tion, and allowing tbe mixture to 
stand in the cold until combination, which gradually took place, was 
complete. The solid product thus obtained, when purified by i*ecrys- 
tallisation from alcohol, formed rectangular prisms, melting at the 
same temperature as, and undistinguishable from, those prepared 
from the same constituents under pressure. 

Whether or not these compounds are really isomeric can scarcely 
be decided on the data recorded. Analogy with the methyl-phenyl - 
benzyl derivative and its isomer would suggest an affirmative answei‘ ; 
but, on the other hand, the difference in crystalline form may bo 
explicable on other gi’ounds, and, moreover, it seems strange that the 
transposition of the ethyl and benzyl groups should fail to affect the 
melting point, when it is observed how greatly this is influenced when 
methyl and benzyl change places. 

Provisionally, they may be regarded as position-isomers. As, 
however, the present paper is concerned chiefly with the description 
of benzylic derivatives of thiocarbamide, the question of isomerism 
in this and some other like cases may be reserved for a future com- 
munication. 


Bmzylthiocarhimide and Bmsylanilim. — BenzyUphenylbetKyUliiu- 

carbamide. 

In order to prepare this substance, benzylthiocarbimide was 
mixed with an alcoholic solution containing molecular pi*oportions of 
benzylaniline, dissolved in a little hot alcohol. On cooling, oily 
droplets separated, which, after standing for some hours, solidified 
to a crystalline mass ; by crystallisation from alcohol, the substance 
was obtained in the form of white, pointed prisms melting between 
102® and 103® (nncoir.). 

A nitrogen determination showed that the expected dibcnzyl- 
phenylthiocarbamide had been produced : — 

0*2218 gram, burnt with CuO and copper gauze in fi*onfc, afforded 
17 c.c. of gas, measured at 17'5" and 752 mm., or IT = 8*77 per 
cent. 

Calculated for 02iH2olTiS, N = 8*45 per cent. 

The action is thus formulated : — 

C,H,-OH*-NCS + 

On heating with water, the substance melts readily, but does ^lot 
sensibly dissolve, even at the boiling point. It is freely soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene ; and dissolves also, though 
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somewliat sparingly, in light peferolenm, separating from the last- 
named solvent in minute, very brilliant, short prisms. 

Like its congeners already described, it is not desulphurised by 
boiling with alkaline lead solution. Ammoniacal silver nitrate, when 
added to a cold alcoholic solution, throws down a curdy, white preci- 
pitate, which, on boiling, is slowly blackened, with formation of a 
speculum of silver sulphide. 


JBejizylthiocarhimide and P^eridine. — Benzyl^pcridyltMoca/rhandde. 

To prepare this substance, piperidine was added to an alcoholic 
solution of benzylthiocarbimide in the proportions indicated by the 
equation 

ojff.-OH,-NCS + 

Heat vras evolved sufficient to boil oif a portion of the alcohol, and 
the combination was completed "by boiling for a short time. The 
mixture, on cooling, solidified to a radiating crystalline mass, which 
was pressed between folds of bibulous paper, and recrystallised from 
spirit. Hosettes of large, white, waxy-looking prisms were thus 
obtained which, when dried, melted at 87 — 88® (uncorr.). 

A portion was oxidised by heating with concentrated nitric acid, 
and the sulphur determined : — 

0'4009 gram afforded 0'3988 gram BaS 04 , or S = 13'67 per cent. 

0*234i3 gram, burnt with OuO and copper gauze in ^nt, gave 
24*5 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 13*5'’ and 763 mm., or H = 
12*37 per cent. 

Calculated for 
C^sHigNsS. Experiment. 


S 13-69 13-67 

N 11*99 12*37 


Benzylpiperidylthiocarbamide is slightly soluble in boiling water ; 
as the solution cools, a cloud of minute droplets separates, which, in 
a short time, solidify to colourless, hair-like needles. It dissolves 
very freely in boiling alcohol, moderately in cold ; easily in chloro- 
form, ether, benzene, and carbon bisulphide. Light petroleum dis- 
solves it moderately when hot, sparingly in the cold. It is also 
soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and separates, on dilution 
with water, in the form of oily drops, which soon change to fine 
needles. 

As a tertiary derivative of thiocarbamide, this substance withholds 
its sulphur from alkaline lead solution, even though the boiling be 
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prolonged. Ammoniacal nitrate of silver, as a general rule, desalpli* 
nrises the tertiary thiocarbainides less readily than the neutral 
nitrate ; here also this is the case. A cold alcoholic solution, if mixed 
with the ordinary nitrate, begins to darken almost at once, and 
gradually becomes quite black ; if, on the other hand, the ammoniacal 
nitrate be added, the solution remains colourless for days. On 
warming the mixture, silver sulphide at once separates. 

The alcoholic solution gives, with ferric chloride, a deep-yellow 
coloration, changing, on warming, to a dear mahogany-brown. With 
copper sulphate, a rich, deep-purple colour is produced which, on the 
addition of water, disappears, leaving the mixture white and turbid. 

Cold sulphuric acid dissolves the substance ; after standing for a 
short time, the solution becomes white and mdky-looking. If the 
mixture be now warmed it clears, with production of a giass-greeii 
coloration ; on further heating, the contents of the vessel become black 
and carbonised. 

Chemical Lahorafory, QueeibS College, Qalway, 


LII . — Ethyl oia!~lHmdhyUoLcd~di(zceiyl^^ and its EecmrvjgosiUon 

Erod/acts, 

By F. Stanley Kipping, Ph.D., D.Sc., and J. E. Mackenzie, B.Sc. 

With the exception of the compounds recently described by W. H. 
Perkin, jun., and one of us (Trans., this vol., p. 214), no deriva- 
tives of heptamethylene, whose constitution has been proved experi- 
mentally, have yet been prepared ; the compounds referred to were 
obtained fi*om aa^diacetylpentane, this substance, on reduction, being 
converted into dimethyldihydroxyheptamethylene. 

As it seemed probable that other 1 : 7-diketones would behave in 
a similar mannei*, we have prepared a«'-dimethyldiacetylpentaao ; 
experiments on the reduction of this diketone are being carried out 
by one of us, but, as some time must elapse before the investigation 
is completed, we describe in this paper various compounds which 
have been obtained in studying the preparation of dimethyldiacetyl- 
pentane. 

The following summary of our results may, perhaps, advantageously 
precede the detailed description of the experiments : — 

Ethyl aa!~dimethyUaa!-diacetyliAmelate, GnSseOe, is obtained in 
consideiable quantities when ethyl methylacetoacetate (2 mols.) is 
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treated with sodium ethoxide (2 mols.) and trimethylene bromide 
(1 mol.) in absolute alcoholic solution ; its formation is represented 
by the equation 

2CH3-CO-CXaM3-OOOEt + C.KJBv, = 

COOBt-CMeAc-CCHaJrOMeAc-COOEt + 2NaBr. 

It is a colourless, moderately thick liquid, boiling at 233 — 235® 
under a pressure of 50 mm. ; that it has the constitution expressed 
by the formula given above is shown (1) by its method of formation, 
(2) by the study of its decomposition products, and (3) by the fact 
that it combines with phenylhydrazine (2 mols.), yielding a dili/yilr- 
azom of the composition Ci9H4oN404. 

When ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate is hydrolysed with alkalis, it 
\ields dimethylpimelic acid, dimethylacetylcaproic acid, and dimethyl- 
diacetylpentane, according to the equations 

L OOOBt-CMeAc-[CHs]3-CMeAc-COOEt + 4K:0H = 

COOK-OHMe-[CHj3-CHMe*COOK. + 2C3H30,B: + 2O3H/OH. 

II. COOEt'OMeAc-[CHj3-CMeAc-COOBt + 4K0H = 
CHMeAc-[OH2]3*OHMe-COOK + OaBtO^K •+• 2C3Hfi-OH 

+ E:3C03. 

III. COOEt-OMeAc-[CH2]8-OMeAc-COOEt + 4KOH = 

0HMeAc-[0H2>CHMeAc + 2K3OO3 + 2C3H5-OH, 

The i*elative yield of these three products depends greatly on the 
method of hydrolysis employed ; under the most suitable conditions, 
the yield of pure dimethyldiacetylpentane is only about 12 — 13 per 
cent, of the exude ethereal salt. 

aa'.Bimethylptmelic acid^ COOH'CHMe-[CEr8]3-OHMe‘OOOH, crys^ 
tallises from hot light petroleum in transparent twin prisms, melts 
at 80 — 81**, boils at 250 — 251® under a pressure of 53 mm,, and is 
readily soluble in water and most ordinary organic solvents, except 
light petroleum. The sUver salt, OaHuOaAgs. Icerium salt, CaHu04Ba, 
and ethyl salt, C9H]404Et2, are described. 

aa'^^Biinethylacetylcaj^oic arid, CHMeAc*[CHJi'CEMe*COOH, is a 
colourless, odourless liquid, boiling at about 224° under a pressure of 
t)8 mm. ; it is hygroscopic, and is difficult to obtain in a state of 
purity. The silrer salt, CiMMg, ethyl salt, OioHnO^Bt, methyl 
salt, GioHnOaMe, and the oseime, CioHigE'Oa, were prepai*ed, 

cui'.mmethyldiacetylpeTtiane, CH^-CO-OHMe-CCHsls-CHMe-OO-OHs, 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 190 — ^192® under a pressure of 
100 mm. ; it does not combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite, but 
yyhen treated with hydroxylamine, it is converted into a crystalline 
dioxime, CuHjalTjOi, which melts at 95—96®. 
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Bihijl (xa' •diniethylpimelate^ COOEt*CHMe'[OH 2 ] 3 *'C)HMc*OOOEt, i« 
formed, in the place of ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelaie, when elhyl 
methylacetoacetate is treated with sodium ethoxide and trimothylene 
hromide in alcoholic solution, the alcohol employed bein^ not quite 
anhydrous; it is a colourless liquid, boiling at 190 — 191® under a 
pressure of 80 mm., and, on hydrolysis, it yields an acid identionl 
with the aa'-dimethylpimelic acid obtained from ethyl dimeth;^ldi- 
acetylpimelate. 


JSthyl cLoC* Dimeihy Idiacetylj^imelafe^ 
COOEt-OMeAc-[CH 2 ] ^-CMeAc-COOEt. 

The reaction which takes place between ethyl sodiomethylaceto- 
acetate and trimethylene bromide in boiling alcoholic solution is a 
3*ather complicated one, for besides ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate, 
the formation of which can be expressed by the equation given above 
(p. 570), a considerable quantity of a mixture of compounds of lower 
boiling point is produced; the nature of this bye-product has not 
been definitely ascertained, but, in all probability, it consists of a 
mixture of ethyl methylallylacetoacetate with regenerated ethyl 
methylacetoacetate. 

For the preparation of ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate, the following 
method is employed : — A mixture of trimethylene bromi ie (105 grams) 
and pure ethyl methylacetoacetate (144 grams) is poured, in small 
quantities at a time, into a large fiask containing a cold solution of 
sodium (23 grams) in absolute alcohol (260 — 280 grams), the mixture 
being shaken well, and also cooled from time to time under the tap, 
so that no considerable rise of temperature oocui^s. By the time the 
whole of the mixture has been added, the contents of the fl«»sk have 
become almost completely solid, owing to the formation of obhyl 
sodiomethylacetoacetato ; it is for this reason that it is advisable to 
mix the ethyl methylacetoacetate with the trimethylene bi*omide, 
instead of adding the two compounds to the sodium ethoxide con- 
secutively, as, when the latter course is adopted, the solid mass of 
ethyl sodiometliylacotoacetate is only slowly acted on. 

The mixture is then gradually heated to boiling on the watcr-bath ; 
the solid sodium derivative gradually crumbles away, sodium bromide 
is precipitated, and after heating from one to two hours the reaction 
is usually at an end, the solution then showing a neutral reaction. 
After distilling off the alcohol as completely as possible in a salt-bath, 
and adding a small quantity of water to dissolve the sodium bromide, 
the oily product is separated from the aqueous solution with the aid 
of a funnel, the residue extracted once with ether, and the ethereal 
extract mixed with the main portion of the oil; this solution i« 
washed with dilute sulphuric acid, then twice with water, dried over 
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calcium chloride, filtered, and the ether evaporated. The residue 
consists of a yellowish oil, the weight of which is usually about 
150 grams ; it is a mixture of various compounds, from which the 
ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate can be isolated either by submitting 
the mixture to distillation with steam, or by fiUictional distillation 
under reduced pi*essure. 

When the former method is adopted, a large quantity of an almost 
colourless oil collects in the receiver, the non-volatile ethyl dimethyl- 
diacetylpimelate remaining as a thick, yellow oil, which can be easily 
separated with the aid of a funnel ; the weight of the dried, impure 
compound obtained iu this way is about one-half that of the original 
oil, namely, about 70 grams from 144 grams of ethyl methylacelo- 
acetate. On distillation, under reduced pressure (60 mm.), it begins 
to boil at about 210®, the thermometer rising pretty quickly to 240°, 
the principal portion passing over between 240® and 260® ; the pure 
compound can be easily isolated from the highest boiling fraction by 
redistilling once or twice under reduced pressure. 

The second method which can be employed for isolating the ethyl 
dimethyldiacetylpimelate is, perhaps, the more convenient of the 
two ; in this case the crude p3*oduct is fractionally distilled under 
reduced pressure without first separating the compounds which are 
volatile with steam* The qnantities of the various fractions obtained 
from the original oil at the first distillation are as follows : — 

Crude product . . . • 226 grams. Crude product .... 105 grams. 

Pressure 80 mm. Pressuie 60 mm. 

Fraction 100 — 185® 103 grams. Fraction 110 — 160® 40 grams. 

„ 185-200 15 „ „ 160—210 10 „ 

„ 200-270 104 „ „ 210-250 50 „ 

Trace of residue. Slight residue. 

The first fraction, in both cases, has doubtless the same composi- 
tion as the oil which passes over on distillation with steam ; the 
intermediate fraction is a mixture of various compounds, and is added 
to the crude product fi:om a subsequent operation ; the third fraction 
consists almost entirely of ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate, and is 
employed without further purification for the preparation of dimethyl- 
diaeetylpentane ; the quantity of this impure product is, on the 
average, about 50 per cent, of the original oil. 

Ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate can be easily obtained in a pure 
condition by fractionating the impure liquid once or twice under 
reduced pressure; the following are analyses of two different 
samples of the compound : — 

I. Fraction boiling at 237—242®, under a pressure of 60 mm., 
0-1897 gram substance gave 0-4314 gram CO* and 0*1498 
gram £[*0. 
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II. fraction boiling at 233 — 235®, under a pressure of 60 mm., 
0*184$ gram substance gave 0*4205 gram COs and 01445 
gram H 2 O. 

Found. 


Calculated for I. II. 

C 62*19 per cent. 62*02 62*15 per cent. 

H 8*58 „ 8*77 8*70 

0 29*28 „ 29-21 29*15 


Ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate is a colourless, moderately thick 
liquid with a slight pleasant, aromatic odour, but its Tapours are pun- 
gent and irritating ; it boils at 233 — 235® under a pressure of 50 mm , 
at about 248 — ^252® under a pressure of 80 mm., and when heated in 
small quantities it boils without any noticeable decomposition under 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure. It shows no signs of crystallising 
even when kept at 0° for some time, and it is not volatile with 
steam ; it is specifically heavier than, and insoluble in, cold water, but 
it dissolves to a slight extent m hot water, separating again from the 
solution on cooling. It is miscible with alcohol, ether, &c., in all 
proportions, and it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with 
slight development of heat, yielding a greenish-brown solution ; it is 
very readUy hydrolysed by alkalis, even in the cold, yielding various 
compounds which are fully described below. 


JKhy&razone of Ethyl EimeihyldiaceiyJpimelatey 

]Y 2 HPh:OMe-CMe(OOOEt)-[CH 2 ],-OMe(COOEt)*CMe:]Sr,HPh. 

Ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate combines readily with phenylhydr- 
azine (2 mols.) yielding the dihydrazone, with elimination of water. 
The dihydrazone is easily prepared by heating the ethereal salt (5 
grams) with a slight excess of the theoretical quantity of phenyl- 
hydrazine (4 grams), first at 100® for three hours, and then at 120® 
for 15 minutes. The product is dissolved in ether, the solution 
filtered from a trace of a mystalline compound (referred to below), 
wa'^hed repeatedly with very dilute hydrochloric acid, then with 
water, dried, and evaporated, when the dihydrazone remains as a 
reddish-yellow oil. Two samples of this oil, prepared from different 
samples of ethyl dimethyldiaceiylpimelate, were kept over sulphuric 
acid under reduced pressure for 36 hours, and then analysed with the 
following results : — 

I. 0*3592 gram substance gave 32*95 c c. of nitrogen, measured 
at 11® under a pressure of 745 mm. 

II. 0*2966 gram substance gave 27*3 c.o. of nitrogen, measured at 
13® under a pressure of 745 mm. 
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Calculated for 

CS9H40N4O4. 

N 11*0 per cent. 


Pound. 


I 

10*7 


n. 


10*7 per cent. 


This dihydrazone is a reddish-yellow, very viscous oil ; it seems to 
undergo gradual decomposition if kept over sulphuric acid. It is 
iiisoluhle in water and soda, and only very sparingly soluble in con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, but it dissolves freely in concentrated 
Rulphuric acid, and is miscible with alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, 
&c., in all proportions. 

The crystalline compound just referred to was obtained in both 
preparations of the dihydrazone, although quite different samples of 
the ethereal salt were employed ; the quantity produced from 8 grams 
of the ethereal salt is only about 0*1 gram, if as much, so that we 
were unable to determine its composition ; its formation is probably 
due to the presence of a trace of impurity in the ethyl dimethyldi- 
acetylpimelate. On adding ether to its alcoholic solution, it is de- 
posited in colourless, lustrous plates which begin to turn brown at 
180°, and decompose completely at 200°; it is practically insoluble in 
ether and cold benzene, hut moderately easily soluble in acetone and 
hot water, and readily in alcohol. Its aqueous solution gives no 
coloration with ferric chloride, and, as far as could be ascertained 
with the small quantity at onr disposal, it does not give any reachoii 
with nitrous acid. 

It has been shown by Knorr (Annalen^ 238, 200) that dialkyl 
derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl benzoylacetate, like the 
simple ethereal salts themselves, can be converted into pyrazolone 
derivatives ; it seemed probable, therefore, that a dipyrazolone de- 
rivative, of the constitution T ^^^®> 0 Me‘[CH 2 ] 3 ' 0 Me<^^*^ ^ 

NTPh-OO-^ ^00-PliN 

would be obtained on heating the dihydrazone described above. 
Several attempts were made to bring about this change, but without 
success ; when the dihydrazone is heated at 160 — ^180°, or at even 
higher temperatures, it darkens in colour, but otherwise seems to be 
unchanged, and the evolution of alcohol cannot be observed; the 
i*esidual oil resembles the dihydrazone in properties, is readily and 
completely soluble in ether and other organic solvents, and shows 
no signs of crystallising, even when -cooled to 0°, 


Bye-products obtained m the Bre^a/ration of Ethyl Bimeihyldiaoetyl- 

pimehite. 

The bye^product wbich is obtained in preparing ethyl dimethyldi- 
acetylpimelate is an almost colourless oil with a pleasant, fruity 
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odour; it seems to consist of a mixture of ethyl metliylallylaceto- 
acetate and regenerated ethyl methylacetoacetate, those two com- 
pounds being probably produced in the following mannei* : — 

CHs-CO-CMeH'a-COOEt + CHaBr-OHs-OHsBr = 

COOEt-OAcMe-CHa-OHa-OHaBr + KTaBr. 

COOEt-CAcMe-CHa-OHo-CHaBr + OHs-OO-CMeKa-OOOEt = 
OOOEt-CAcMe-OHs-OHICHs + CHs-OO-OHMe-GOOBt + NaBr. 

The quantity of this bye-product, separated from the ethyl di- 
methyldiacetylpimelate either by distilling with steam or by frac- 
tional distillation, is about 50 per cent, of the original oil. It 
rapidly decolorises bromine- water, and reduces alkaline solutions of 
potassium permanganate in the cold, reactions which indicate tLe 
presence of an unsaturated compound, such as ethyl methylallyl- 
acetoacetate ; its alcoholic solution giv'es with ferric chloride the 
same violet coloration as is prodaced with ethyl methylacetoacetate. 
All attempts to isolate the allyl derivative by fractional distillation 
were unsuccessful, although a liquid can be obtained which does not 
give a reaction with ferric chloride; it is possible, however, to 
obtain from the mixture a small quantity of pure ethyl methyl- 
acetoacetate, as is shown by the following analysis of a fraction 
collected between 185° and 187°: — 

I. 0*2364 gram substance gave 0*5067 gram OO-j and 0*1780 gram 
HaO. 

II. 0*2044 gram substance gave 0*4354 gram CO 2 and 0*1526 gram 
H2O. 


Eoand. 

Calculated for » 

I. II. 

0 68*8 per cent. 68*4 58*1 per cent. 

H 8*3 „ 8*4 8*3 

0 33*4 „ 33*2 33*0 


Bthyl aei^-BimeiihijT^melaie, COOEt‘OHMe*[CH 8 ] 2 'OHMe*COOEt. 

In one of the earlier experiments on the preparation of ethyl 
dimethyldiacetylpimelate^ it was found that on fractionating the crude 
product, obtained by the interaction of ethyl sodiomethylacetoacetato 
and trimethylene bromide, under reduced pressure (56 mm.), practi- 
cally the whole passed over below 190°, a considerable quantity boiling 
constantly at 178 — 180°. As in previous experiments, about 50 per cenh 
of the crude product passed over at a temperature above 200*°^ and as, 
moreover, the boiling point of ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate had 
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1)6611 found to 1)6 about 235*" (55 znm.), ib was clear that tbe reaction 
bad not taken tbe usual course. 

The experiment was, therefore, repeated under exactly the same 
conditions, but with tbe same result ; practically tbe whole of the 
crude product passed over below 200^ (55 mm.), a large quantity 
boiling constantly at about 180®, and, seemingly, not a trace of ethyl 
dimetbyldiacetylpimelate bad been produced. 

In both operations the portions of tbe oil passing over between 
175® and 182® were collected separately ; each of these fractions was 
again distilled under the same pressure (66 mm.), and tbe portions 
boiling constantly at 178 — 180® collected separately. Tbe two pre- 
parations were colourless, bad a neutral reaction, and, on analysis, 
gave tbe following results ; — 

L 0*1854 gram substance gave 0*4826 gram GO 2 and 0*1663 gram 

II. 0*1786 gram substance gave 0*4160 gram CO 2 and 0*1566 gram 

H2O. 

Calculated for Pound. 

C 17 H 28 O 6 . C]3H2404. I, IT. 


0 62*19 68*93 per cent. 68*62 63*46 per cent. 

H 8*63 9*83 „ 9*90 9*69 

0 29*28 26*24 „ 26*48 26*85 


It will be seen that these results agree well with those required by 
a compound of the composition CuHaiO*, but differ widely, especially 
as regards the percentage of hydrogen, from those required by ethyl 
dimetbyldiacetylpimelate, C 17 H 28 O 6 - Although the new compound 
boils at a considerably lower temperature than ethyl dimethyldiacetyl* 
pimelate, its boiling point is much higher than that of any simple 
disubstituted ethyl acetoacetate which could have been produced 
under the conditions employed it seemed probable, theiefore, that it 
had been formed from ethyl dimetbyldiacetylpimelate by some 
secondary reaction, this view being supported by the fact that the 
same bye-products are obtained as when the reaction takes its usual 
course. On further examination, it was found that the compound in 
question is converted, on hydrolysis, into a crystalline acid which has 
tbe composition CoHisOa ; it was assumed, therefore, that the neutral 
substance is ethyl dimethylpimelate, and the acid aa -dimethylpimelic 
acid, COOJB[*OHMe*[OH 2 ]j*OHMe*COOH. This assumption was sub- 
sequently proved to be correct by the fact that the acid of the com- 
position G 9 H 16 O 4 is identical with the aa'-dimethylpimelic acid which 
is formed by the hydrolysis of ethyl dimetbyldiacetylpimelate in the 
manner described below. 
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It w«s observed, in later experimonts, that when ethyl sodiomethyl- 
acetoacetate is treated with trimethylene bromide in absolute alcoholic 
solution (Elahlbaum’s 99*8 per cent, alcohol), ethyl dimethyldiacetyl- 
pirn elate is formed, together with the compounds of lower boiling 
point referred to above, but seemingly no ethyl dimethylpimolato is 
produced ; when, however, methylated spirit which has been simply 
distilled over caustic lime three or four times is employed, the pro- 
duct contains large quantities of ethyl dimethylpimelate and com- 
pounds of lower boiling point, but no appreciable quantity of ethyl 
dimethyldiacetvlpimelate. It would seem, then, that the formation 
of ethyl dimethylpimelate is due to the partial decomposition of the 
ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate by the very small quantity of soda 
which is present in solution when the alcohol employed is not an- 
hydrous ; assuming this to be the case — ^and as far as our experiments 
go there is no reason to doubt it — the formation of ethyl dimethyl- 
pimelate in this way is an interesting example of the instability of 

the atomic complex CHi'CO'O*0OOBt, the acetyl group being 

eliminated, whilst the C’OOOEt group remains unchanged. 

Ethyl dimethylpimelate is a colourless, mobile oil, specifically 
lighter than water ; it has a pleasant, sweet smell, but its vapours 
are irritating and suffocating. It boils at 190 — 191® under a pressure 
of 80 mm., and at 178 — 180® under a pressure of 55 mm. ; it distils 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure seemingly without decom- 
position, but it is not volatile with steam to any appreciable extent. 
It is miscible with alcohol, ether, <fcc., in all proportions, but is only 
sparingly soluble in hot, and insoluble in cold, water. 

ocal^BmetJiylpimeUc Acid, COOH-OHMe-[CHj8-CHMe-COOH. 

Dimethylpimelic acid is formed, together with dimethylacotyl- 
caproic acid and dimothyldiacotylpentane, when ethyl dimotliyl- 
diacetylpimelate is decomposed with alkalis ; it was first prepai^ed in 
a crystalline condition from the othyl salt just described. In inves- 
tigating the liquid (b. p. 178 — ISO'* ; 65 mra.) which was obtained 
in some experiments in the place of ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate, 
it was found that it is quickly decomposed by boiling alcoholic 
potash ; on evaporating the alcohol and treating the residue with 
water, a clear solution was obtained, but on acidifying, a small quantity 
of an oily product was precipitated ; the solution was extracted with 
ether, and the dried ethereal extract evaporated, when there 
remained a yellowish, strongly acid syrup. This product was kept 
for about 24 hours over sulphuric acid aud then analysed, with the 
following results : — 
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I. 0*2694 gram subsfcance gave 0*6668 gram CO 2 and 0*2006 gram 

H«0. 

II. 0*1604 gram substance gave 0*3386 gram 00® and 0*1236 gram 

H 36 . 


Pound. 

Calculated for ( *-» — ^ 

OqHiA. I. IL 

0 57*44 per cent. 67*58 57’57 per cent. 

H 8*51 „ 8*64 8*56 

0 34*04 „ 33*78 33*87 


Although the analytical results agreed well with those required by 
a compound of the composition OsHiaOi, the crude product was of a 
yellowish colour, and seemingly impui*e ; as it showed no signs of 
crystallising even when kept at 0° for some time, it was distilled 
under reduced pressure (53 mm.) ; the themometer rose at once to 
245® and the whole passed over between 245® and 255®, most boiling 
constantly at 250 — 251®. The fraction 260 — 251®, which had betn 
collected separately, showed signs of crystallising after being kept 
for a few hours over sulphuric acid, and, on nibbing, the whole 
solidified to a colourless, crystalline mass j the solid compound was 
spread on a porous plate to free it from trafies of oil, and then 
analysed, with the following results : — 

I. 0*1749 gram substance gave 0*3668 gram CO 2 and 0*1392 gram 

H2O. 

II. 0*1628 gram substance gave 0*3414 gram COa and 0*1277 gram 
HaO. 


Found. 

Calculated for f '' . 

C9H,604, I. II. 

0 67*44 per cent, 67*19 57*19 percent. 

H 8*61 „ 8*84 8*71 

. 0 34*04 „ 33*97 34*10 


These analyses show that the compound has the composition 
CsHieOi; its method of formation led us, for the reasons stated 
above, to assume that it is aa'-dimetbylpimelic acid ; this view was 
proved to be correct by the fact that the compound is identical with 
the dicarboxylic acid obtained on hydrolysing ethyl dimethyldiaoetyl- 
pimehite. 

fita'-Dimethylpimelic acid, which has been previously purified by 
crystallising it twice from a mixture of benzene and carbon bisulphide,' 
separates from hot light petroleum in well-defined twin prisms, but 
the impure acid is by no means easy to obtain in well-defined 
crystal. It is very readily soluble in cold benzene, ether, alcohol, 
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chloroform, acetone, warm water, and bot carbon bisulphide, but 
only very sparingly in hot, and almost insoluble in cold, light 
petroleum; it is best obtained in crystals by dissolving it in hot li»ht 
petroleum, or in a mixture of benzene or carbon bisulphide and 
light petroleum, and allowing the solution to cool slowly, but even a 
trace of impurity seems to prevent crystallisation; the slightly 
impure acid separates as an oil from all the solvents mentioned above 
even when the solutions are allowed to evaporate spontaneously, and 
it is also precipitated as an oil on adding light petroleum to a solu- 
tion in benzene cooled to 0®. Although it does not crystallise readily 
from solvents, the oil itself solidifies moderately quickly oven when 
slightly impure. The pure acid melts at 80—81”, boils at 250 — 251® 
under a pressure of 53 mm., and at 260 — 262® under a pressure of 
75 mm., seemingly without decomposition ; it is noc volatile with 
steam to any appreciable extent, and its vapours have a sweet smell, 
recalling that of honey. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
yielding a colourless solution ; when heated with phosphoric an- 
hydride at a moderately high temperature, it yields an oil, having a 
strong turpentine-like odour; this reaction will be further inves- 
tigated by one of us. 

The dloer salt, 09 Hi 404 Ag 2 , was prepared by precipitating a 
neutral solution of the ammonium salt with silver nitrate; the 
colourless precipitate was washed well with cold water and dried, 
first on poi*ous earthenware, and then at 100®. A silver determina- 
tion gave the following result : — 

0*2457 gram substance gave 0*1316 gram silver. 

Calculated for 

^8lIi40jAgj, Found. 

H • 53*66 per cent. 53*56 per cent. 

The hurivm salt, CgHuO^Ba, was also prepared by boiling an 
aqueous solution of the acid with excess of barium carbonate; on 
evaporating the filtered solution at 100®, there remained a colourless, 
vitx'eous mass, which could not bo obtained in crystals by evapo- 
rating its aqueous solution over sulphuric acid. The salt was, there- 
fore, dissolved in a little water, and the solution mixed with motliyl 
alcohol, when a colourless, amorphous powder was precipitated ; a 
barium determination, made with a portion of this powder dried at 
100®, gave the following result : — 

0*1660 gram substance gave 0*1184 gram barium sulphate. 


Ccdculated for 

0gHj404Ba. Found. 

Ba. 42*4 per cent. 41*9 per cont. 

VOL. Lix. 2 s 
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Tho ammoni)i/ni salt is obtained in colourless crystals on adding 
etber to an alcobolio solution o£ tbe dry salt, and then evaporating 
over anlphtirio acid ; it is readily soluble in watei* and alcohol. 

In moderately concentrated aqueous solutions of the ammonium 
salt, mercuric chloride produces a yellowish, granular precipitate 
seemingly insoluble in hot water ; ferric chloride gives a light-brown, 
and copper sulphate a light bluish-green precipitate, both compounds 
being ins«)luble, or only very sparingly soluble, in hot water. The 
zinc, lead, and calcium salts are readily soluble in cold water, and no 
pi'ecipitate is produced on adding solutions of these metallic salts lo 
a solution of the ammonium salt. 

The electrical conductivity of the acid was very kindly determined 
for us by Dr. J. Walker, who gave the following account of his 
experiments. “ The dissociation constant for the electrical conduc- 
tivity of dimethylpimelio acid at different concentrations is E = 
0*00890 ; as might be expected, this acid is stronger than pimelic acid, 
which gives K = 0*00357.*' 

Hydrolysis of Bthyl I)imethyldn,acetylpm 

Ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate is readily decomposed by alkalis 
yielding, as is usually the case with compounds of this nature, both 
acid and neutral products ; the principal compounds obtained in this 
way are dimethylpimelio acid, dimethylacetylcaproic acid, and di- 
methyldiacetylpentane, the foimation of which may be represented 
by the following equations : — 

(1.) COOEt-CMeAclOHsVCMeAc-OOOEt -f- 4.KOH = 

000K-CHMe-[0H2]3-CHMe*C00K -f- 203H30,K -h 2C3H5-OH. 

(2.) OOOEt-OMeAciCHsla-OMeAc-COOBt -h 4KOH == 
CHMeAc-[CH3>CHMe-COOK + O^HAK 2C2Ea*On 

-f- 

(3.) COOBt-CMeAc*[CHJ^-OMeAc-OOOEt + 4KOH = 

CHMeAc-COHaja-OHMeAc -f 2K:3C03 + 2C3H6-OH. 

The relative yield of acid and neutral products depend‘d, to a con- 
siderable extent, on the conditions under which hydrolysis takes 
place ; as our principal object was to prepare the diketone, various 
experiments were made, in order to determine in what manner the 
best yield of this compound could be obtained. For this purpose, the 
behaviour of the ethereal salt with (1) barium hydroxide, (2) a 
mixture of glacial acetic acid and sulphuric acid, (3) cold concentrated 
potash, (4) hot moderately dilute potash, was investigated, in the 
following manner : — 
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(1.) When the crude ethyl salt (10 givims) is mixed with a concen- 
trated aqneons solution of barium hydroxide (30 grams), and tlio 
mixture heated to boiling, a colourless barium salt separates from the 
solution, and the oil disappears completely in the coui'se of three to 
four hours ; on acidifying with hydrochloric acid, slight effervescence is 
observed and only a trace of oil is precipitated, bmt on exti'acting the 
solution five times with ether and evaporating the dried exti*act, there 
remains a yellowish oil (6*5 grams), which is readily and com})letely 
soluble in alkalis. The analysis of this crude acid product gave 
results agreeing with those required by a mixtui*e of dimethylpimelic 
acid and dimethyl acetylcaproic acid. It seems, therefore, that di^ 
methyl diacetylpentane is not formed on hydrolysing ethyl dimethyl- 
diacetylpimelate with aqueous barium hydi*oxide ; for this reason, the 
reaction was not further investigated. 

(2.) As many ethereal salts of ketonic acids aj*6 decomposed by 
acid hydrolysing agents in such a way that the ketone decomposition 
predominates, it seemed pi'obable that this would also be the case 
with ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate. The following experiment 
showed, however, that the diketone is not produced in any quantity 
under the conditions employed. The ethereal salt (10 grams) was 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid (20 grams), a mixtui*e of concentt*atcd 
sulphuiic acid (5 grams) and water (5 grams) added, and the solution 
heated to boiling ; evolution of carbonic anhydride quickly sets in, 
and continues for some hours, the solution darkening considerably in 
colour. On adding water and distilling with steam, a small quantity 
of an oil, having a strong odour of turpentine, collects in the receiver, 
but the principal product is a thicl^ dark-pui*ple liquid, which is 
not volatile with steam ; these two products were not examined, it 
being evident that the above method is not suitable for the prepara- 
tion of dimethyldiacetylpentanc. 

(3.) The action of cold concentrated alcoholic potash on the ethereal 
salt was next investigated, as it was thought that in this way we 
might obtain dimethyldiacetylpimclic acid, in accordance with the 
equation 

OOOEt-CMeAc-CCHsVOMeAo-OOOEt + 2KOH = 

COOK-OMeAc-[OHa] 3 *OMeAo*OOOK + 20*H8-0H. 

This acid would probably be decomposed on heating at a suitable 
temperature, with evolution of carbonic anhydride, yielding the 
theoretical quantity of dimethyldiacetylpentane. 

The experiment was carried out as follows : — ^A solution of potash 
(60 grams) in a small quantity of dilute methyl alcohol was mixed 
with the ethereal salt (32 grams) in the cold, and the solution kept 
at the ordinary temperature for about two days. The alcohol was 
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then evaporated over STilphuric acid, the residue dissolved in watoi*, 
the solution filtei*ed from a trace of oil and cai‘Gfully acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid; no precipitate having been produced, the 
solution was extracted 12 times with ether and the di*ied oxtract 
evaporated, when there remained a large quantity (24 gi-ams) of a 
yellowish oil. Analyses of this crude product gave results differing 
very considerably from those required by dimcthyldiacetylpimelic 
acid, so that it would seem that simple hydrolysis does not take place 
under the above conditions; the behaviour of the product shows, 
however, that it contains considerable quantities of di methyl acetyl- 
pimelic or dimethyldiacetylpimelic acid. When it is heated at 200®, 
carbonic anhydride is evolved, and there i*eraains a brown oil, which 
is only partially soluble in sodium carbonate ; the insoluble oil was 
found, on analysis, to consist of slightly impure dimetbyldiacetyl- 
peutane ; the soluble portion is a mixture of dimethylpimelic acid and 
dimethylacetylcaproic acid, from which the former can be isolated 
without much difficulty. As the yield of impure diketone is only 
B grams from 32 grams of the ethereal salt, and as, moreover, the 
process is rather troublesome to carry out, further experiments were 
made, and finally the following method was adopted for the prepara- 
tion of dimethyldiacetylpentane. 

(4.) Crude ethyl dimethyldiacetylpimelate (120 grams), prepared 
as described above (p. 572), is mixed with a little alcohol, the mix* 
ture heated to boiling in a flask provided with a reflux condenser, and 
a moderately dilute, hot solution of potash (80 grams) in dilute 
alcohol slowly dropped in ; as soon as the whole of the potash has 
been added, the alcohol is distilled off, the residue mixed with water 
to dissolve the potassium salts, and the ketone extracted with ether. 
On evaporating the ethereal solution, previously dried over anhydrous 
potassium carbonate, the crude ketone i^eraains as a yellow oil. The 
quantity of this crude product is, as a rule, about 32—36 grams, but 
unless the potash is added drop by di'op, the yield is considerably 
diminished; in one experiment, for example, the ethereal salt (95 
grams) was hydrolysed with potash (70 grams), the alkaline solution 
being added in small quantities at a time, instead of di'op by drop ; 
the yield of crude ketone in this case was only 14 grams. The 
purification of the product is described under dimethyldiacetylpentane 
(p. 588). 

The alkaline solution from which the ketone has been extiucted 
with ether contains the potassium salts of dimethylpimelic acid and 
dimethylacetylcaproic acid ; on acidifying with dilute sulphuric acid, 
the two acids are partially precipitated as a thick, yellow oil. The 
solution is repeatedly extracted with ether, the extract dried over 
calcium chloride and evaporated ; the weight of the crude acid mix- 
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lure obtained in this way from 120 gi*ama of the ethereal salt is about 
60 grams when the yield of ketone is 32 — 3G grams ; in the other experi- 
ment referred to above, 96 grams of the etheieiil salt gave 46 grams 
of the acid mixture, the yield of ketone being only 14 grams. On 
distilling the crude acid mixture under reduced pi*essuro, say 66 mm., 
it begins to boil at about 210°, and the thermometer rises gradually 
to about 260° ; the highest fraction solidifies partially on keeping for 
some time, so that by repeating the process two or three times a con- 
siderable quantity of dimethjlpimelic acid can be isolated in a 
ciystalline condition. The lower fi*actions, on repeated distillation, 
give a liquid boiling constantly at 226 — 227° (66 mm.) ; a largo 
number of analyses have been made with samples of the liquid obtained 
in this way in different preparations, but the percentage of cai*boii 
found was invariably from 1 to 2 per cent, less than that required by 
dimethylacerylcapi*oic acid, as is shown by the following examples : — 

I, Fraction boiling at 226 — 227° (66 mm.) : 0*1776 gram substance 
gave 0*4136 gram OO 2 and 0'1560 gram H 2 O. 

II. Fraction boiling at 226 — 228° (70 mm.) : 0 2061 gram substance 
gave 0*4726 gram 002 and 0*1772 gram H20. 


Found. 

Calculated for f » ^ 

^10^1808. 1. II. 

C 64*6 per cent. 63*6 62*8 per cent. 

H 9*7 „ 97 9*6 

0 26*8 „ 26*8 27*6 


These results lead to the conclusion that, in spite of the consider- 
able difference in boiling points, dimethylacetylcaproic acid cannoc 
be completely freed from dimetbylpimelic acid by fractional distilla- 
tion. Various means were tried to effect the complete separation of 
the two compounds, but at first without success ; the barium salts of 
the acids ai’e both very readily soluble in water, and most of the 
other metallic salts arc amorphous, or readily soluble. It was also 
found that converting the impure dimethylacetylcaproic acid into its 
methyl salt and fractionating the latter is of little use ; tho acid 
regenerated from the purified methyl salt gives, as befoi*e, fi*om 1 to 2 
per cent, of carbon less than the theoretical quantity. Later on it 
was observed that, on boiling a neutral solution of the ammonium 
salt of dimethylacetylcaproic acid, ammonia is evolved, and the solu- 
tion becomes strongly acid ; if the boiling is continued for some 
time, and the solution then cooled, the acid is deposited as an oil. 
On treating a neuti*al solution of ammonium dimethylpimelate in 
like manner, ammonia is also evolved, but only slowly, and, on cool- 
ing!, no separation of acid takes place; if, after the evolution of 
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anaimonia is at an end, the solntion is warmed with so^a, ammonia is 
again evolved. It is evident, therefore, that ammonium dimethyl- 
acetylcaproate undergoes complete decomposition on boiling its 
aqueous solution, whereas the salt of dimethylpimelic acid is simply 
converted into the ammonium hydrogen salt; this difference in 
behaviour affords an easy means of separating the two acids. Vor 
this purpose, the crude acid mixture, obtained by hydrolysing ethyl 
dimethyldiacetylpimelate, is dissolved in a slight excess of ammonia, 
and the solution boiled in a reflux apparatus until the evolution of 
ammonia ceases; after cooling, the dimethylacetylcaproic acid is 
extracted with ether, the residual solution then mixed with dilute 
sulphurio acid, and the dimethylpimelic acid extracted by repeatedly 
shaking with ether. The crude mixture is in this way separated 
into two approximately equal portions, sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other, acid being present in rather larger* quantity. 

Acid^ OHMeAc*[CHa] 3 'OHMe*OOOH. 

The crude dimethylacetylcaproic acid obtained in the manner just 
described seems to be tolerably pure ; when distilled under a pres- 
sure of 6B mm., about 90 per cent, of the oil boUs constantly at 
224."* Analyses of the portion boiling at 224*" gave the following 
results : — 

1. 0*1637 gram substance gave 0*3845 gram GO 2 and 0*1440 gram 
H2O. 

II. 0*1916 gram substance gave 0*4507 gram 00^ and 0*1705 gram 

SgO. 


!Foiuid. 

Calculated for / '» ^ 

OioHieOa. I. II. 

C 64*51 per cent. 64*06 64*15 per cent. 

H 9*68 „ 9*77 9*88 

O 25*81 „ 26*17 25*97 


These analytical results are considerably better than those obtained 
with other preparations of the acid, and there is no doubt that the 
method of separation just described gives a much purer product than 
can be obtained by fractional distillation alone. The slightly low 
percentage of carbon obtained on analysis seems to be due to two 
causes : flr&tly, the acid is hygroscopic ; and, secondly, it seems to 
undergo slight decomposition on distillation, even under greatly 
diminished pressure. That it is free from dimethylpimelic acid was 
proved by estimating the quantity of potash required to neutralise 
the acid ; dimethylaceiyloaproic acid being monobasic, and dimethyl- 
pimelic acid bibasic, and the two compounds having practically the 
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same molecular weiglifc, the presence of even 1 per cent;, of tlio latter 
would greatly influence the result : — 

0’2243 gram acid, dissolved in water, required 12*2 c.c. KOIi 
(1 c.c. == 0*005573 gram KOH), phenolphthalein being used as 
indicator. 

Calculated for OioHisOs. Found. 

KOBE ...... 0*06753 gram. 0*06799 gram. 

Dimethylaeetyloaproic acid is a colourless, odourless, moderately 
mobile oil ; its yapours have an irritating and pungent odour recall- 
ing that of burnt fat. It boils at 215 — 217° under a pressure of 
45 mm , and at 226 — 228° under a pressure of 70 mm., seemingly 
with slight decomposition; it does not solidify when cooled to 0°. 
It is only sparingly soluble in cold, but more leadily in hot water, 
and is miscible with most ordinary solvents in all proportions. It is 
hygroscopic ; on leaving about 0*2 gram of the acid exposed to the 
air for a few minutes on a watch-glass, a gain in weight of about 
1^ milligrams is observed. It reduces Fehling’s solution on warming, 
and combines readily with hydroxylamine. 

The silver salt, OioHnOaAg, was prepared by dissolving the acid in 
a slight excess of ammonia, boiling the solution until neutral, then 
filtering from a trace of oily impurity, and precipitating with silver 
nitrate ; the colourless precipitate was washed by decantation, spread 
on porous earthenware, and then di-ied for 18 hours over sulphuric 
acid. A silver determination gave the following result : — 

0*2808 gram substance gave 0*1031 gram silver. 

Calculated for 0]oH2703Ag. Found. 

-ig . « 36*79 per cent. 36*72 per cent. 

Silver dimethylacetylcaproate is a colourless, amorphous compound, 
only sparingly soluble in boiling water, from which, on cooling, it is 
deposited in peculiar web-like forms; it seems to undergo slight 
decomposition on prolonged boiling with water, and it dai‘kens on 
exposure to light. 

The ethyl salt, Gi 2 n 2203 , was obtained by dissolving the pure acid 
in absolute alcohol (3 — 4 vols.), gradually adding concentrated 
sulphuric acid (1 vol.), and keeping the mixture for six hours at the 
ordinary temperatoe ; on adding water to the slightly brown solu- 
tion, the ethereal salt is precipitated as an oil, and can be easily 
isolated in the usual manner. On distilling the product under a 
pressure of 70 mm., the thermometer rose at once to 180°, and prac- 
tically the whole boiled constantly at 182—183° ; the analysis of the 
fraction boiling at 182 — 183° gave the following result : — 
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0 2115 gram substance gave 0*5189 gram 00^ and 0*19C2 gram 
H2O. 

Calculated for CigHg^Oj. Found. 


0 67*29 per cent. 66*91 per cent. 

H 10 28 „ 10*30 

O 22*43 „ 22*79 


Btbjl dimethylacetylcaproate is a colourless, mobile liquid with a 
pleasant, sweetish smell, but its yapours are rather irritating; it 
boils at 182—183° (70 mm.), and under the oi*diuary atmosphex*io 
pressure at about 250®, seemingly without decomposition. It is 
insoluble, or only very sparingly soluble, in water, but miscible with 
alcohol, ether, &c., in all proportions. 

The methyl salt was also prepared, but from a sample of the acid 
which had been purified by fractional distillation only ; although the 
product boiled very constantly at 180 — 181® under a pressure of 
95 mm., it did not give satisfactory results on analysis, probably 
owing to the presence of methyl dimethylpimolate. 

The barium, calcium, and zinc salts are readily soluble in water; 
in moderately concenti^ated neutral solutions of the ammonium salt, 
mercuric chloride produces a colourless, granular precipitate, insolu- 
ble in water, and ferric chloride a diity-yellow precipitate which 
decomposes on warming. 


i)iwetifeyZ(mmidocaproiculcid,OH'NIOMe*CHMe*[OH2]3'OHMe*COOH. 

This compound was prepared by treating pure ethyl dimethyl- 
acetylcaproate (5 gratns) with hydroxylamiue hydrochloride (3 grama) 
and potash (4 grams) in dilute alcoholic solution; after keeping foi* 
two days at the ordinary temperature, the alcohol was distilled off, the 
residue dissolved in water, and the solution rendered slightly acid 
with dilute hydrochloric acid ; the oxime, which is precipitatecl as an 
oil, was extracted with ether, and the dried ethereal solution eva- 
porated. A nitrogen determination was made with a portion of the 
product which had been kept for some time over sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure, with the following result ; — 

0*2526 gram substance gave 14*9 c.c. of nitrogen, measured at 14° 
xmder a pressure of 750 mm. 

Calculated for OioHi^NO^. Found. 

F ........ . 6*96 per cent. 6*84 per cent. 

Dimethyloximidocaproic acid is a very thick, yellowish oil with a 
pleasant fruity odour. It is only sparingly soluble in hot, and 
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almost insoluble in cold water, but soluble in sodium cai'bonate, soda, 
and dilute bydrocbloric acid; it dissolves freely in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, <fcc., but is practically insoluble in light petroleum. 

an' -DhriethylpimeUc Acid, 

The acid which remains in solution as the ammonium hydrogen 
salt on boiling an ammoniacal solution of the crude acid mixture 
obtained by the hydrolysis of ethyl dimethyldiaceiylpimelate (compare 
pp. 583 — 5^4) is, as has been stated above, atz'-dimetbylpimelic acid. 
After extracting the free dimethylacetylcaproic acid, the clear aqueous 
solution is mixed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid, repeatedly 
shaken with ether, and the dried ethereal extract evaporated, when 
there remains a thick, yellow oil. Pure dimethylpimelic acid can bo 
easily obtained from this crude product by fractional distillation 
under reduced pressure (50 mm.) ; the portion boiling at 245 — 255®, 
usually about 70 per cent, of the whole, gradually solidifies on keep- 
ing or when rubbed with a crystal of the pure acid, and is then 
spread on porous earthenware. 

A sample of the acid obtained in this way was titrated with potash, 
phenolphthalein being used as indicator; the result showed that the 
product is pure and free from dimethylacetylcaproic acid. 

0*1814 gram substance, dissolved in water, required 20 c.c. of 
KOH (1 c.o. =?= 0*005573 gram KOH). 

Calculated for. Pound* 

KOH required. . 0*1120 gram. 0*1115 gram. 

An analysis of the acid gave the following result !— 

0*1583 gram substance gavo 0*8338 gram OO 2 and 0*1226 gram 

H2O. 

Calculated for OqHie 04 . Pound. 


0 57*44 per cent. 67*50 per cent. 

H 8*61 „ 8*60 

0 34*04 „ 33*90 


The oa'-dimethylpimelic acid obtained from ethyl dimethyldiacetyl- 
pimelate is identical with the acid prepared from ethyl dimotbyl- 
pimelate in the manner previonsly described (p. 676) ; tbis fact shows 
that the la^named , compound has the constitution assigned to it 
above. 

OHa'OO'OHMe* [0Et]i-0HMe*0O*0H3. 

The crude ketone obtained by the hydrolysis of ethyl dimethyl- 
diaoetylpimelate as described above (p. 582) is by no means pure ; 
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on distillation nnder reduced pressure, say 110 mm., about 40 per 
cent- of the erode product passes over below 180®, about 55 per cent, 
between 180® and 200°, and the remainder above 200°. The pure* 
compound can be isolated from the fraction boiling at 180 — ^200° 
without much difELculty by fractionating again two or three timea 
under reduced pressure ; this process is, however, attended with con- 
siderable loss, the yield of pure diketone being only about 40 per 
cent, of the crade product, that is to say, about 16 grams from 
288 grams of ethyl methylacetoacetate. 

The following results were obtained on analysing vax*ious samplea 
of the pure compound taken from difterent preparations. 

I. Fraction boiling at 191 — ^193° (105 mm.) : 0*1998 gium sub- 
stance gave 0*5230 gram COg and 0*1952 gram HgO. 

IL Fraction boiling at 190 — ^192° (100 mm.) : 0*1810 gram sub- 
stance gave 0*4734 gram OO 2 and 0*1761 gram HgO. 

III. Fraction boiling at 202 — ^204® (160 mm.) : 0*1471 gram sub- 
stance gave 0*3842 gram OOg and 0*1441 gram HgO. 


Calculated for 


0 71*74 p. c. 

H 10*87 „ 

0 17*39 „ 


Found. 

« 


It 

nf. 

71-88 

71-32 

71-32 p. c. 

10-85 

10-81 

10-88 „ 

17-77 

17-87 

17-89 „ 


Dimethyldiacelylpentane is a colourless, mobile oil with a faint 
pleasant smell ; it shows no signs of ciystidlising even when kept at 
0° for some time. It boils at 190 — 192° under a pressure of 100 mm., 
at 202 — 204® under a pressure of 150 mm., and when heated in small 
quantities it distils under the ordinary pressure, seemingly without 
decomposition; it is readily volatile with steam. It is specifically 
lighter than water, and only very sparingly soluble in hot water, but 
it is miscible with most ordinary oi^anio liquids in all proportions. 
It does not combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite even when kept 
in contact with a concentrated aqueous solution of the salt for some 
days. 


OH‘IKOMe*OHMe*[OH«]»-OHMe*GEMeaT*OH. 

This compoxmd -was prepared as follo-vrs: — ^The pure 
(4 grams) is treated, in dilute methyl alcoholic solution, -with 
of hydwKiylamine hydrochloride (6 grams) and a oonsideraWe 
of potash (6 grams), the sblntion kq>t for two days at the ordinary 
temperature, and the alcohtd then evaporated; the residue is 
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solved in water, tHe solution acidified with dilnte snlphnrio acid, and 
the oxime, which is precipitated as an oil, extracted with ether. On 
evaporating the dried ethereal solution, there remains an almost 
colourless oil which gradually solidifies to a mass of crystals ; the 
crystalline product is first spread on porous earthenware, then dis- 
solved in benzene, and reprecipitated by adding light petroleum, 
when it is deposited in colourless, microscopic crystals. 

A nitrogen determination, made with a portion of the pure dioximo, 
gave the following result : — 

0*1164 gram substance gave 13 8 cc. of nitrogen measured at 
11® under a pressure of 740 mm. 

Oftlculated for Found. 

HT 13 08 per cent. 18*26 per cent. 

Dimethyldiacetylpentane dioxime crystallises from boiling water, 
in* which it is only sparingly soluble, in concentrically grouped 
needles, and from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum, in com- 
pact, microscopic crystals melting at 95 — 96® ; it is readily soluble 
in cold benzene, ether, and alcohol, but insoluble, or only very spar- 
ingly soluble, in light petroleum. It dissolves freely in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, but is only sparingly soluble in warm soda. 

Heriot WaU College^ 

Edinburgh. 


Lin.— !F%e Molecular Befiraction <md Dispersion of Various SubstaoiM 

in Solution. 

By Db. J. H. Gladstonb, F.E.S. 

The present paper is a continuation of that which I had the honour 
of laying before the Chemical Society in March last (this vol , p, 290). 
It deals entirely with solid and gaseous substances dissolved in 
various liquids. 

The specific refraction of the solvent being known, and the strength 
and specific refraction of the solution being ascertained, it is easy 
to calculate what will be the specific reficaction of the substance 
dissolved, provided the solvent does not exert any special chemical 
action on it. 

The following table comprises several organic substances on which 
1 have made observations. The nature of the solvent and the pei- 

2 T 2 
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centage of tte dissolved substance are given, together with the caU 
culated results. The actual indices of refraction and the sp. gi‘. of 
the solutions are not given, as they would be of no value without the 
corresponding observations upon the solvents used, which would 
needlessly add to the bulk of the table. 


Table I. — Orgamc Substances, 


Substance. 

Formula. 

Sol- 

vent. 

P.c.of 

subst. 

Ev 

Rd. 

E,. 

En. 

Terpene hydrate .... 

^'10^^2203 . 

alcohol 

17 '69 

87 -42 

88-28 



91-60 

Terpilene dihydro- 
ohloride 


elh. ale. 


92-18 

93-18 

..... 

96-45 

Camphor 

CioHuO .. 

alcohol 

45-18 

73-61 

74-32 

— 

76-98 

SromocamphoT .... 

OioHj^BrO. 

» 

10-62 

87-87 

87-90 

— 

92-88 

Camphoric add .... 


» 

39 -81 

82-84 

83-74 

— 

86,-66 

Benzyl-camphor .... 

OiyHaaO • • 

toluene 

6-6 

122-83 

126 -69 

128-81 

132-62 

M J» .... 

Benzal-camphor .... 

» *“ 


9-3 

123-34 

126-36 

127-69 

133 *05 


>» 

9-0 

128-27 

— 

186-67 

146*71 

99 >9 • • A* 

j» •• 

99 

19*94 


184-86 

189 -26 


99 99 • • • • 


99 


130-09 

183 -69 

188-19 



Menthol 

• • 

benzene 

58*54 

79-16 


— 

82 *64 

Phenyl ether 

OiJHioO .. 

alcohol 

60-60 

89-64 

91-44 


98*39 

Dibenzyl 

^14^14 • • • • 

benzene 

34-10 

102-80 



112*83 

Cane-sugar 

C^H 220 ii.. 

water 

65-00 

118*66 

— 

121 -23 

123*38 

MOh-sngar 

Glucose No. 1 ...... 


}} 

12-00 

121-41 


123-08 

126-82 

O 5 H 12 OQ . • 


HSn 

63-18 

— 

01. -48 

66*68 

„ No. 2 

,, 


26-44 

63-24 

— 

64-48 

65*59 

Mannite 

CeHiA .. 

>1 

12-06 

66*26 

67-29 


68*84 


99 • • 

9} 

12-94 

66*53 

— 

68*21 

69*06 

»> 

91 ■ * 

79 

13-83 

66-46 


67-00 

68-83 



99 • • 

77 

16-88 

66*38 

67-83 


68-87 



99 

97 

13 -83 

65-88 

66-68 

67*37 

68-08 


The molecular refraction and dispersion of the foregoing substances 
are compared in Table 11 with the theoretical values as deduced from 
the refraction and dispersion of the elements given in my pinvious 
paper already referred to. 

It eannot be expected that there shall be anything like the same 
accordance between the experimental and calculated numbers, as is 
usually found in pure liquids ; and in weak solutions the experimental 
error is greatly multiplied. Any discrepancy is proportionally 
greater in the molecular dispersion, as the numbers are smaller. 

There are some points in this table (next page) which seem worthy 
of special remark^ 

Te/jpene Sydrate and Te/rfilene IHhydroclilonde , — ^The specimens of 
these two bodies were kindly lent me by Professor Tilden. That the 
hydrate is not simply terpene combined with water is rendered certain 
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Tabi.I1 IL 


Substance. 

Formula. 

1 Experiment. 

[ 

1 

Theory. 

Ka. 

Eh— Ea* 

Ba 

Rfl— E a, 

Terpene hydrate 

^l(^23^3 • • 

87*42 

4-08 

88-0 

3*95 

Terpilene dihydrcchlorido . . 


92*18 

4-27 

93*2 

4*32 

Camphor 

CioUwO • • 

73-81 

8-47 

74-2 

3*42 

Bromocamphor 

OjoHi^BrO. • 

87-87 

6*01 

88-2 

4-60 

Camphoric acid 

C 10 H 16 O 4 . . 

82-84 

3*82 

83-2 

3*80 

Benzyl-camphor 

C 17 H 23 O .. 

123*08 

9-76 

123*6 

7-88 

Benzal-camphor 

^17^20^ • • 

130*25 

17*44 

123*2 

8*60 

Menthol 

^lo^ao^ • - 

79 16 

3-49 

78*8 

3*50 

Phenyl ether 


89*54 

8-85 

89*6 

8*60 

Dibenzvl 

^14®-14 • • • • 

102*80 

10*03 

101*4 

9*00 

Cane-sugar 


118*66 

4*73 

120*6 

5*26 

Milk-sugar 

»> • • 

121*41 

5*41 

» 

2*72 

G-lucose No. 1 


63*18 

2*60 

63-0 

» No. 2 

» • • 

63*24 

2*35 

it 

ft 

Mannite 

C(,Hi406. • 

66-30 

2*62 

65-0 

2-72 


by its optical properties. It is no longer an nnsatnrated coxopoiind. 
Tbe theoretical calculation is made for a supposed saturated OioHisO 
+ 2H2O, which agrees best with the experimental figures ; but other 
views may be taken as to the manner in which the atoms of oxygen 
are combined. The dibydrochloride is also a saturated substance, as 
might be expected. 

Ocmphor Growp . — Camphor is believed on chemical grounds to be a 
saturated compound ; and the refraction and dispersion of itself, its 
bromine substitution compound, and its acid oxide prove this to be 
the case. Indeed, the experimental figures in the teblo, like those 
previously published, are slightly lower than the theoretical, so far as 
refraction is concerned. The benzyl- and benzal-camphor wore kindly 
placed at my disposal by H. Haller, of BTancy, who said the crystals, 
especially of the second, were extremely refractive. In the table, the 
theoretical value is reckoned according to the formulm given me by M. 

tively. It will be seen that while in the first compound the molecular 
refraction does not exceed that of the theory, the molecular dispersion 
does so by a large quantity. In the second compound, which only 
differs from the first by the loss of H® and the consequent double 
linking, both the refraction and the dispersion are vastly greater than 
can be accounted for ; indeed, the dispersion is just about twice the 
calculated amount. I am infoimed that both these substanc 6 s in solu- 
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tioiL ezMbit moleciilar rotation, and tliat the benzal compoxmd possesses 
about four times as mncli rotatory power as the other* 

JXbemsyl . — ^This substance exhibits optical properties rather higher 
than* is warranted by the formula C6H5*GH;(*0H2*GeH6, for which the 
theoretical Yalnes are calculated. 

Sugar Cfroujp . — ^The optical properties are conclusive against the old 
supposition tl^t these substances are carbohydrates, that is, they do 
not give the values warranted by the supposition that the (HsO)^ are 
really so many molecules of water ; on the other hand, they give no 
support to the view that the sugars are unsaturated compounds. Taking 
the ordinary values for hydrogen and oxygen, and assuming that the 
sugars are saturated compounds, we get the figures given in the table. 


Table III . — Inorgamc Acids. 


Acid. 

Formula. 

Per cent, 
of acid. 

Ba. 


Rf. 

Bo. 

Bh. 

Hy drcxdiloxic 

HOI 

S-13 

14-99 

- 

15*52 



16*19 


i> . • • • • 

8-67 

14*45 

— 

15-41 

— 

15-77 



10 

14*44 


15-80 

— 

15-74 


,, •■ • • • 

11 '4S 

14-47 

— 

15 *10 

— 

15*61 

„ ••••••• 

,, • •• • • 

14*98 

14-21 

14-64 


— 

16-47 


f» . •• •• 

16-71 

14-27 


15-05 

— 

15*49 

,, ■•■•••• 

it • *m •* 

20*82 

14*15 


14*89 

— 

16-45 

,, •*.•••• 

it • •• •• 

25*40 

14*15 

— 

14*83 

— 

15*20 


it . • 

28-78 

14*06 

— 

14-74 



15 2J. 


it • . • • • 

81-20 

14*06 

— 

14-73 

— 

15-28 

,, *..•••• 

it • •• •• 

81-26 

13*98 

14*30 

14*67 

— 

16-16 



86*09 

18*92 

— 

14-58 


16 -07 

Djtdrohxoinio 

HBp 

15-47 

20-66 


22*05 

— 

23-20 


w •*••• 

24*60 

20*45 

— 

21*65 

— 

22-40 

,, 

it • •• • • 

89-71 

20*13 


21-25 

21-74 

22*26 


it • •• •• 

56*00 

19*97 

— 

31-06 

21*55 



»» . * • • • 

65*59 

19*70 

— 

20*77 

21*24 


Hjdriodic 

HI...... 

20*7^ 

31 *77 

61 *96 

31*87 

31*56 

30*94 

30*76 

30*62 


34-42 
33*87 
33*27 
32 *96 
32*84 
21*87 


86-06 

36-07 

35-56 

86-16 



3i-00 

34*46 

,, •••••.■*•• 

99 •••••• 



99 

65 *10 



99 •••••• 

67 *02 



'Chloric 

Hoibs^;! 

20*68 

21*08 




22-37 


91 • • • 

it 

20*74 

— 

21*38 


21-87 

Pexdblonc 

HC 104 . .* 

17-30 

19*86 

— 

20*40 


20-92 

Iodic 

HI 03 • • • • 

62-67 

33*19 


34-93 


36-72 

Nitric 

HNOs*. . . 

43-10 

16*85 

— 

17*60 


18-21 

n 

»> • • • • 

69-60 

16*39 

— 

16*99 


17-66 

_ M 

»» • • • • 

98-70 

16*22 

— 

16*76 

__ 

17-26 

SelcmouB 

HaSeOj 

15-40 

26*39 

26*65 



Sfl'K 

Selcnic 

Metaphosphoiic 


9-86 

28-91 

24*60 

17*83 

25*76 

18*00 

— 

— 

26-11 

18*60 

» 

it • 

35-07 

17*99 

18*25 


1 ... 

18-73 


»» • •• 

88-83 

18*73 

19 00 



19-63 
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Cane-sugar, as m specimens previously examined, shows a refraction 
and especially a dispersion rather smaller than might have been 
expected ; milk-sugar and glucose* are more accordant with theory, 
wMlst manniie, which is allied to the sugars, is a little high in 
refraction. If these differences are real they offer another means of 
investigating the rational constitution of this natural gi'oup of bodies. 

In Table III are given observations on aqueous solutions of inor- 
ganic acids 

In Table lY the molecular refraction and dispersion of these 
different acids ai'e given as experimentally determined, and as cal- 
culated from the atomic refraction and dispersion of their constituent 
elements. 


Table IY. 


Acid. 

Formula 

Expenxnent. 

Theoiy. 

Ra 

Rh “-®a 

Ba 

Rjtt — R^ 


HCl 

13-92 to 14‘ 99 

1-05 to 1*32 

11-2 

0*49 

Bydrobroimc 

HBr .... 

19 ‘70 „ 20‘66 

2-04 „2-64 

16-6 

1-07 

Hydnodic 

Chlonc 

HI...... 

HCIO 3 ... 

30-62 „ 81-87 
20-91 

4-19 „4 61 
1-21 

26-8 

19-6 

2 64 
0-79 

Perchlonc 

HCIO 4 ... 

19-86 

1-06 

22-4 

0-89 

Iodic 

HIO*.... 

33 -19 

8-53 

34-2 

2-94 

Nitno 

HNOj ... 
HsSeOa .. 

16 -22 to 16 -86 

1-03 to 1-36 

15-4 

0-80 

Selenious 

26-39 

1-37 

41-1 

— 

Selemc 

H 36 e 04 .. 

24-60 

1-51 

43-9 


Metapbosphoric ... 

HPO^ ... 

17 -83 to 18-73 

0-73 to 0-80 

28-6 

3*42 


It will be seen at once from the above table that the experimental 
numbers are greatly in excess in some instances, whilst in others the 
opposite is the case. 

It was early recognised that the molecular refraction 
of the hydxncids in aqueous soluMon was decidedly higher than the 
sum of the lefi^aotion of hydrogen and the halogen as determined 
from the paraffin compounds. This observation is now extended to 
the dispersion, where the comparative difference is even more strik- 
ing, The same fact was observed by Perkin (Trans., 1889, 56, 702, 
&c.) in regard to the molecular magnetic rotation of these acids dis- 
solved m water ; he also remarked that the rotation due to the acid 
was greater in a dilute than in a strong solution, and that, in fact, the 
molecular rotation increased with the dilution up to a certain point, 

* The specuneuB of glucose were supphed by Messrs. Hopkin and WiUiaxus as 
“dextrose” and “pure grape-sugar” ; but it is unhkely they were chemically pure 
sabstauces. 
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Where it remained nearly constant. The preceding table shows that 
a similar gradnal increase occurs also in the molecular reft^action of 
each of the hydracids ; it is evident also in the molecular disper- 
sion of hydrochloric acid, and apparently so in hydrobromic and 
hydriodic acids. 

There is still another point of resemblance between the optical and 
the magnetic effects. Perkin observed that the divergence of the 
experimental from the theoretical rotation was much greater with 
hydrobromic than with hydrochloric acid, and far greater still with 
hydriodic acid. The same holds good both with the molecular refrac- 
tion and molecular dispersion, though, as usual, the differences are 
wider in the case of the magnetic than in the case of the optical pro- 
perties. The actual numbers for this divergence are not given, 
pending a more careful consideraHon of the subject. I have reason 
also to thi-nlc that the temperature somewhat modides the result. 

Nitric Acid , — ^The molecular refraction of nitric acid seems to be 
slightly increased by its union with water, as before observed. The 
molecular dispersion shows a more decided increase. In both cases, 
the optical effect is greater in the weaker solutions. 

SeZentoMS amd Selenic Acids . — ^The optical properties of these two 
adds, like those of the corresponding sulphur compounds, are vastly 
less than what would be expected on adding together the values of 
thdr constituents. 

Metaiph^s^Jioric Acid . — ^The same remark applies to this acid. This 
particular case, and others indicting the small refraction of high 
oxides, were referred to in my lecture on Befraction Equivalents 
before this Society in 1870. 

In the above table the lower value of oxygen is adopted, except in 
the case of nitric acid and metaphosphoric acid, in which one atom of 
oxygen is regarded as donbly linked. Of course other views may be 
taken of the constitution of these bodies ; but they will not materially 
affect the general conclusions. 

Table V . — Balts and Alkalis. 

The solvent is always water, except in the case of one determina- 
tion of ammonia, and the potassium ethylate, m which alcohol was 
employed. The tin protochloride solution contained also some hydro- 
dsloric add. The arrangement is alphabetical, for convenience of 
reference. 

The following table (next page) will afford data for the revision of 
the refraction equivalents of the di^erent metals, and of the electro- 
negative elements with which they are combined. In such a revision it 
win be necessary to consider these observations in connection with those 
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Table V. 


Substance. 

Ponpula. 

1 

1 

P. c. of 
subst. 

Ba. 


Bf. 


Bh. 

AlnTwininm aJUmO- 

•ninTM fkluTn ....... 

1 

(j^J(S0^4 

4*63 






112*06 

Alxmunium sodium 







fil-n-m ........ 

Al^aa(S 04 ) 4 . 
Al 2 (S 04)4 ... 

21*89 

97-17 



1 

100*84 

A.TuTniuiuni sulphate 

26*93 

69*64 

70-78 

— 

71-78 

72-03 



27-86 

■r7iP*>r;] 

— 

— 


73 *27 

99 99 

99 • • • 

28*08 

70*17 

— 

— 

— 

73*21 

ATnTnoTi'ifl. 

99 

nh* 

13*40 

9-08 

... 

9*36 



9*60 

9*42 

99 ....•••• 

19*92 

8-90 

— 

9*19 

— 


21*40 

9*09 


9-38 



9*58 

9-45 

99 



33*40 

8*97 

— 

9*22 



34*80 

8*78 

■ , 

9*04 


9*29 

9*26 

24*59 

99 ••••••••*• 

„ (in ale.)... 

Ammonium formate . 


11-30 

8*80 


. 

Nfe 4 . 0 HOs .. 

26 -64 

23*21 

23*59 



„ chlorate . 

NHAOj.... 

4*83 

30*45 

— 

31-71 

— 

33*31 


>9 •••. 

4*53 

29*51 

— 

31*48 

— 

33-14 

99 99 

»» .... 

21*76 

28*75 

— 

29*49 

— 

30*01 

„ perchlor- 

NH 4 CIO 4 .... 

(NH4)5S04... 

6*13 






ate 

wriKoi 


30*90 



30*90 

41-63 

Ammonium sulphate 

33*91 

39*86 

— 

— 

„ dichrom- 








ate 

(NBUsG^O^. 
BaOla 

10*32 

85*81 

90*66 

89-97 



— n 

Barium chloride .... 

24*17 

88 *94 



41-78 

„ chlorate .... 

BaCIoOg .... 

22-70 

54*09 

— 

55-35 



66-88 

99 99 .... 

97 • . • . 

23*75 

62*72 

53*36 

63*99 

— 

64-96 

„ formate .... 

BaCOHOs)^.. 

18-00 

mSEn 

— 



43-04 

„ acetate • . • . . 

Ba (O^BisOs) 2 . 

36*90 

66*16 

56 99 

_ 


68-86 

Oaldum chloride .... 

OaCla 

41*76 

82*22 



33*85 


34-46 

36-88 

47-67 

52-46 


77*36 I 

31*45 


35-50 


„ bromide. ••• 
„ acetate .... 

GaBr» 

41*36 

43 *50 
49*84 

IfcS 


Ca(C2HaOs)s. 

1 26*33 

■■ - 

— 

Cerium chloride .... 

OeCla 

1 16*84 I 

84-34 

34*98 




36-68 

99 99 • • • • 

99 

13*43 i 

84 30 

35-37 




37-84 

Ohroxniumsidphate , . 


. 31*82 

82*40 



83*41 



Didymium chloride . . 

3*76 

38*3 

88 '3 



89-8 

„ nitrate . . . 

Di(NO*), ... 

1 9*48 

46*91 

46*96 



49-68 

„ sulphate. . 

UiS 04 

1 5*64 

32*9 

3li*4 



85-2 

Berric chloride 

FoOl 

1 27*95 

7 90 

n 

32-04 

79-3 



. 

Iridium chloride .... 

IrOli 


■ ■ 


Lanthanum chloride . 

LaCla 

2*30 1 

^29 

37 *3 


— 

39*5 



1 3 ‘19 1 

37-4 

44-2 



. 


40*4 

46*6 

99 99 

„ nitrate • . 

La(NOa)s ... 

3-85 

14-7 



Lead acetate. 


61*87 

66*41 

18*25 



70*24 

19*36 

Lithium xutrate 

LixK>» 

36-09 

17*87 

- 

-- 

„ acetate.... 

XiiOsHsOs ... 

28*70 

23 ‘35 




24*70 

Magnesium iodide .. 
„ acetate . . 

Mglo 

ei 76 

31-50 

60 *02 

62-28 

40-88 




46*25 

— ■ 

■ 

48*69 

Potaesium bromide • . 

Tni». 

35*09 





27-42 

40*23 

28*37 

„ iodide ... 

KI 

69-74 

6-87 

80-88 

27-48 



„ chlorate.. 

KOlOa 

, 

■ 

„ nitrite ... 

XNO. 

16-93 

18*57 

— 

19-37 



99 »>•••• 

99 

28*20 

19*04 

19*34 

19*74 

20*01 


99 99 

99 

36*82 

18 *83 

— 

19 '60 


20*06? 

99 >»•••• 

99 ....... 

38-50 

J8-94 

— 

19 *63i 


20*01? 
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Tablb V — eoniitmed. 


Substance. 



P.e.of 

subst. 

Ba. 

Bd. 


Bo. 

E 3 SO 4 ...... 

^•13 

33-4 

33-8 

B 

B 

, 99 

») 

32-1 

32-2 


WBM 

^’e 04 


31-6 

32-7 


E9 

15*21 

36*21 

36-76 


B9 

KHO 

49-60 

12*60 

12-82 


KB 

HON 

1 

38*20 

17-14 

— 


H 

^AuOiN} ... 

7-09 

50*5 

52-1 

— 

— 

SL 3 CoCgI!f 5 ... 

16-12 

100-11 

101-94 

— 

— 

.. 

27-28 

41-69 

42-02 



KCHOa 

62-43 

1,9-56 

19-84 

20*14 



66-61 

20-03 

20*31 



33 

69-38 

19-95 

20*24 



HjOO, 

41*80 

28*24 

— 

29*01 

... 

33 •*•••• 

49*60 

28-59 


29-38 



25-00 

87*77 


38*90 



25-30 

37*16 

— 

38-32 


• • •• 

26-0 

28-59 

— 

29*44 

29-74 

A^O, 

60-56 

28-05 

28*65 



AfEK(CI0,... 

18*96 

41*06 

41*69 



iSfaOlOa 

43*48 

22-04 

... 

22*56 


NaBrOs 

26*08 

29-32 


30-25 


NalOj 

5*76 

38*27 


41-19 


NaNO, 

45*10 

18-64 

18*96 

19-37 

19-77 

NaN 02 

28-32 

15-24 

15*56 



33 ••••■• 

43*90 

15 -81 


16-42 

16-76 

3Sra2S04 

30-04 

26-56 

— 1 

— 



17-75 

28*71 

28-96 

.... 

- 

NaHO 

31*00 

9*25 

9*44 




31 

34-80 

9*33 


9-76 

_ 

• • • • 

37-28 

16*58 

— 

17-07 


99 •• •m 

41-39 

16*63 

16*76 

—a 


13 • a •• 

44-99 

16*60 

16*88 



IfagCOs .... 

9-82 

22*46 



-- 

» .••• 

10-50 

22-18 

— 

22-90 

- -- 

33 • • > ■ 

13-77 

22-02 

— 

22*71 

23-07 

„ » • • • • 

16-30 

21-66 

22*24 

22*50 

22-79 

SnC4 ....... 

35-0 

48-70 

50*15 




Bh. 


Potassium i 


sulphate. 
»» • • • 

selenate • 
hydrate . . 
cyanide 


ide 

Potassium 

cyanide. 

Potassium 

sulphate 

Potassium 


cobalti- 
e^yi 
formate • • 


„ carbonate 
» 

„ oxalate. . . 

» » • • • 
31 eiihylate * > 

Silver nitrate 


Sodium chlorate .... 
„ bromate..... 
„ iodate . , 

,3 nitrate.. 

,3 mtzite • . 


„ sulphate • , . . 

n » . . . . 

„ hydrate . . . . 

» 97 • ■ • • 

33 formate *... 

»» 99 • • • • 

99 99 • • • • 

,3 carbonate ... 

99 99 • • • 

99 99 • • • 

» ft - • • 

Pm protochloride . . . 


34-6 

33-1 

32*5 

38*25 

13-35 

18*11 

54-9 

llOB-22 

43-00 

20- 64 

21 - 10 
21-03 
29-55 
29*98 


30*41 

30-53 

44-21 

23*09 

31*16 

42*46 

20*11 

16- 67 
16*91 
27-60 
29*75 

9*92 

10*00 

17- 53 
17*55 
17*59 
23-88 
23-71 
23-16 
23*07 
55*04 


pr^nsly recorded bymeaad withtiioseof gftTinnTiiVnffft n fl Vender 
■Willigen. It afford means also for determiningthe dispersion 
eqniralents, with the help of the other observations previonslv 
published. ^ ^ 

A few points may be noted with advantage at the present t-itn. 

^OTOTowia.— ^ 8^ of det^inations given above indicate 8*9 as 
^ moleonlar refraction, and 0‘50 as the molecular dispersion of ISTBi. 
These would appear to be tbe same whatever the strength of the soln- 
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tion ; and to be very nearly tbe same wben dissolved in alcobol. They 
agree with what wonld be arrived at by adding together the pre- 
viously received values for hydrogen and nitrogen, viz., 1*3 and 5*1 
for and 0*04 and 0*38 for Eh — B-aj respectively ; which will give 
9*0 for the refraction, and 0*50 for the Aspersion. This uniformity is 
in strong contrast with the behaviour of the hydracids when combined 
with water. 

Oermm, Didymitim, a/nd Lcmthammi . — The observations given above 
are sufficient to afford us determinations of the values of this group of 
metals. Taking the value of potassium at 7*85, which is the latest 
result arrived at after a very full investigation, the value of chlorine 
in dissolved salts amounts to 10*95, of NO 3 to 14*25, and of SO 4 to 
17-5. 

This will give for the value of the three metals : — 


Metal. 

Atomic 

weight. 

From the 
chlonde. 

From the 
mtrate. 

From the 
sulphate. 

Oerium 

92-0 

12-42 


- 

Bidymium.. 

96*0 

16-4 

17-4 

15*4 

Lanthanum , • 

90-2 

15 -3 

15-7 



Both the didymium and lanthanum are subject to considerable 
error on account of the weakness of the solutions due to the sparing 
solubility of their salts. The didymium compounds also must have 
consisted of neodymium and praseodymium in unknown proportions. 

OhhroiieSf Bromates^ am,d lodates . — ^In Tables III and V, these com- 
pounds are sufficiently represented to give some idea of their optical 
characters. At first sight it would appear that the addition of Oj to 
the haloid salt causes an inadequate increase of the molecular refrac- 
tion, and a slight actual decrease in the molecular dispersion. Thus, 
on comparing the sodium chlorate with the known values of the 
chloride, we get the following numbers : — 



Ba. 

Bh — Ba. 

NaOlOi 

22*04 

1-06 

Nad 

15*40 

1*17 

Djifierence ...... 

6*64 

-0-12 


The lower value for oxygen being 2*8, that of 0$ should bo 8*4 ; 
and in the same way the dispersion should be about 0*3. Similar 
figures to those obtained from the sodium salt for the add tional O 3 
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are given by the cblorates of potassixim, ammonium, and bna*ium, artd 
by chloric acid, and by the hromate and iodato of sodium. This 
might very naturally he regarded as analogous to the decreased re- 
fraction of the higher oxides of sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, &g., 
already noted; but I believe the reason is a totally different one. 
The haloid salts in solutiou, as has been explained before, have a 
refiuction higher than what would be expected from the ordinary 
value of the halogen and the metal. In the case of chlorides, this 
amounts to about 1*0 ; in the case of bromides and iodides somewhat 
more. If we suppose this unexplained increase not to take place in 
the case of chlorates, bromates, and iodates (any more than it does 
in nitrates), it will fairly account for the experimental results. The 
value of OIO3 for the line A would thus be about 17*6, calculated 
from the sodium compound, 18*5 from the ammonium compound, 
18*3 from the potassium compound, and 18*8 from the barium com- 
pound, giving a mean of 18*3. The value of BrOs from the sodium 
compound would be 24*9, while that of IO3 from the sodium compound 
would be 33*8. These are by no means improbable figures, judging 
from the value of the halogens in the parai^n compounds, and seem 
to indicate that the salts of the three oxidated halogens, when dis- 
solved in V ater, are normal in respect to their optical properties. 


lilV . — Volatile Vlatinwm Ocyinpouudb* 

By W. PtJLUNGBE, Brackenbury Scholar of Balliol College, .Oxford. 

The object of this work was to determine, if possible, the vapour 
density of some compound of platinum. In order to obtain a suitable 
substance for this purpose, and to find the best conditions undoi*' 
which the trials could be made, some miscellaneous phenomena woi‘c 
observed, worthy of note, hnt apparently unconnected with the 
subject. 

The only volatile compounds of platinum hitherto known are tlioso 
described by Schiitzenberger (Ann. OMm. Fhys. [4], 21, 350; 
Annalen^ Suppl. 8, 242) in the year 1872. They were obtained by 
passing alternately streams of cbloiine and carbon monoxide over 
platinum sponge heated at 250° in a comhustiou tube by means of a 
gas-furnace. The volatilised substance was collected in a suitable 
receiver. In this m ann er, Schiitzenberger obtained a mixtui*e of 
three volatile compounds, namely, carbonyl chloiuplatinite, COjPtOls, 
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dicarbonyl chloroplatinite, OiOijPfcCl^, and sesqnioarbonyl cbloroplati- 
nite, Cs 03 ,Pt 2 Cl 4 . 

STow if we follow out the instructions given by Schiitzonberger, 
substituting a small furnace for the oil-bath in which he heated the 
tube, we obtain another yellow substance, which remains behind after 
the volatile compoimds have been driven from the heated part of the 
tube. This compound occupies the same position as the platinum 
originally did, nor can any amount of heating volatilise it. When 
hot, it is brick-red, and, on cooling, changes to a bright canary- 
yellow. It was obtained in two diflEerent experiments, but was only 
homogeneous in the first. Prom the method of formation, it seemed 
probable that the product was a combination of platinum, chlorine, 
and carbon monoxide, since it was not formed till the latter gas had 
been passed over the platinum chloride for a considerable time. It 
absorbed water from the air very slowly. An analysis of the sub- 
stance was made in the following manner. 

The wai&t absorbed from the air was determined by heating the 
substance in an air-bath to successively rising temperatures till its 
weight was constant. It proved to be anhydrous at 106°. 

The platinum atid chlorine were determined by reducing the com- 
pound by pure magnesium and acetic acid. 

The reduced platinum was collected and weighed. The chlorine 
was precipitated by silver niteate in lai'ge excess of nitric acid, and 
the precipitate treated and weighed in the usual manner. 

The carbon monoxide was found by difference. The percentage 
composition thus obtained was : — 


Platinum 40*36 

Chlorine 44*71 

Water 4*19 

Carbon monoxide ... * 10*74 


Now the water present bears no molecular ratio to the other con- 
stituents. Calculating, therefore, the percentage composition of the 
anhydrous substance, we obtain the values : — 


Platinum 



r 42*01 

Chlorine 

46-66 ] 

.against the 

1 theoretical ' 

i 45-8D 

Carbon monoxide .... 

11-32 J 

11208 


100-00 


100-00 


which are the values calculated for a compound having the formula 
PtClii,2COCl2 or PtCle,Ca 03 . The compound would, therefore, appear 
to be a combination of platinum dichloride with phosgene. 

It was thought possible that this substance had i*esult6d from the 
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action of a small amount of phosgene on the platinum dichloride. 
An attempt was, therefore, made to obtain it by passing a stream of 
phosgene over the heated chloride, bnt without success. 

Properties of the New Oompotmd. 

It is a yellow, crystalline solid, stable in air, but slightly deli* 
qnescent. It dissolves easily in water without blackening, and, on 
evaporation, separates from its solution in yellow crystals apparently 
unaltered. In alcohol it is only slightly soluble, and carbon tetra- 
chloride dissolves scarcely any. When strongly heated, it is decom- 
posed with evolution of chlorine and phosgene. Thus it has none of 
the properties characteristic of Schutzenberger’s compounds. It may 
perhaps be called phosgeneplatinum dichloride. 

Specimens of carbonyl chloroplatinite, GO,PtGl 2 , and dicarbonyl 
chloroplatinite, G 202 ,Pt 2 Gl 4 , were next prepared in the pure state. 
The former was obtained by bubbling carbon monoxide for over an 
hour through the melted crude product; the latter, by a similar 
method, substituting carbon dioxide for the monoxide. 

Schiitzenberger says that the action of water on these compounds 
is very complex (loe. dt). This perhaps results from a secondary 
action which takes place between the hydrogen chloride and the 
undecomposed substance. 

The equations given for the action of water are : — 

(1.) GO,PtGl2 + OH* = GO* + Pt + 2H01, 

(2.) 0*0*,Pt01* + OH* = GO* + GO + Pt + 2H01; 

but, as Schiitzenberger points out, these represent only the chi^ 
actions. How, in neither of these reactions is platinum formed as 
first result of the action. If a drop of water is added to a crystal of 
the substance, it immediately becomes black. But both strong hydro- 
chloric and strong nitric acid dissolve the black substance; ther^orOf 
it cannot be either platinum or platinum dichloride, for the former is 
soluble in neither acid, and the latter is insoluble in nitric acid. 
Hence, if hydrogen chloride be formed by the action of water, it will 
tend to keep part of the substance in solution. Sohutzenberger found! 
that a very considerable quantity of platinum remained in solution r 
but, in presence of a large excess of water, platinum is eventually 
precipitated. 

The Action of Various Gases. 

In order to find a suitable atmosphere into which to volatilise the* 
substances for the vapour-density experiments, the action of various* 
gases was tried. The results are briefly as follows : — 
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Action of Dry Air on Pt0l2,200. — ^The substance is unobaiiged till 
its melting point is reached, when carbon monoxide is evolved ; the* 
residue then solidifies, melbing again at IGO"* A little above this- 
temperature, it decomposes with a slight sublimation. 

Dry hydrogen has no action in the cold. At the melting point, the 
compound is at once reduced to metal with partial sublimation. If 
the hydrogen be burned, the flame becomes luminous, and deposits a 
film of platinum on the surface of porcelain introduced into the 
fiame. 

Dry chlorine has no action till from 80® to 90®, at which tempera- 
ture the compound fuzes, losing carbon monoxide with effervescence. 
At 115® it solidifies. At 140® it fuzes again, and is decomposed. 

Dry Oarhon Dioxide . — Sehutzenberger says the substances can be 
distilled in this gas ; but it is very difdcult to volatilise them com- 
pletely. A large residue of platinum dichloride is invaluably left. 

Phosgene had a peculiar action in the cold. Yellow drops of liquid 
were formed where •the substance was in contact with the glass. 
This liquid could not be obtained in sufficient quantiiy for examina- 
tion. A considerable quantity of the substance volatiUsed when the 
tube was heated, but complete vaporisation seemed impossible. It is 
also noteworthy that the compounds heated at 100® with liquid 
carbonyl chloride in a sealed tube are dissolved by it, and deposited 
again on cooling in large crystals. In a vacuum, the substance was 
also incompletely volatile. The only gas in which it seemed possible 
to determine the vapour density was carbon monoxide. 


These were at first conducted in a Victor Meyer’s tube, in an atmo- 
sphere of carbon monoxide. The bottom of the bulb was lined with 
asbestos. A small block of the compact substance (experiments were- 
made with both substances) was dropped directly from the stopper on 
to the asbestos. 

Experiments were made at various temperatures varying between 
200® and 400®. There was, however, no agreement between any of 
the results. In some cases decomposition was evident, in others 
the substance was not completely volatilised. Some experiments* 
were made without asbestos, but in no single case, even at a very 
high temperature, and after the lapse of a consider^able time, was 
volatilisation complete. A final attempt was made with a modified 
form of apparatus devised by Professor Lothar Meyer, The bulb of 
the apparatus is constricted in the middle. A small piece of platinum 
gauze rests ou the constricted part. The substonce is dropped 
directly on to the gauze. The vapour formed falls at once into th& 
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lower part of the tube, leaTiug the atmosphere surrounding the solid 
unsaturated. In this manner the whole of the substance was vola- 
tilised; but, on examining the tube, it was found that even at a 
temperature of 250® the vapour of the substance in the bottom pait of 
the tube was decomposed in contact with the glass. The colour of 
the vapour is a dull red. It seemed evident that the vapour density 
of the compounds could not be determined when glass vessels were 
used. 

Possibly the foim of apparatus described above may be useful 
in determining the vapour densities of other solids with heavy 
vapours. 

It was supposed possible that the corresponding bromine deriva- 
tives might bo more volatile An attempt was therefore made to 
obtain them. 


Schutzenberger obtained platinum dichlorid^ by passing chlorine 
over heated platinum sponge. An attempt to obtain tho dibromide 
in the same way failed. V. Meyer and Zublin obtained the tetra- 
bromide by heating platinum sponge with bromine and hydrobromic 
acid in a sealed tube at 180°, evaporating to dryness, and heating 
to 180° (Per., 1880, 16, 404). It is not necessarj, however, to make 
use of sealed tubes. If platinum sponge be simply boiled for a short 
time with an excess of bimnine and hydrobromic acid, in a flask con- 
nected with a reflux condenser, the whole is dissolved. If the 
solution is then evaporated to dryness and the residue heated, 
bromine and hydrogen bromide are evolved. According to Topsoe, 
this takes place slowly at 100°, but more quickly at 200°, leaving a 
bright brown powder which, when washed to free it from undecom- 
posed tetrabromide, gives a brownish-green residue of the dibromide. 
It is, however, very doubtful whether any dibromide is formed at the 
lower temperature. The lasidue, obtaiued as above, was heated in 
an air-bath. Some dibromide was formed at 180°. This, when 
thoroughly washed from the tetrabromide, had not a brownish-green 
colour, but was coal-black. Aiber heating another portion at 255° for 
five hours, some undecomposed tertrabromide still remained, but this 
time the colour of the dibromide was a dark, clear brown. It would 
seem therefore that the colour of the product is conditioned by the 
temperature of its formation. A third portion was heated at 310° 
for four hours in a cun’ent of air. Even at this temperature a residue 
of tetrabromide was left. The most convenient temperature for the 
preparation of the dibromide was found to be about 280°. 

It may be here mentioned that spongy platinum is also dissolved 
by a hot solution of iodine in hydriodic acid, yielding a dark-red 
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Kqxdd, From this, the tetraiodide can be easily obtained by evapo- 
rating it to dryness, heating the residue to 180° in an air-batli, and 
washing away the soluble part. The iodide thus obtained is a com- 
pound of singular stability, seeing that it can be heated with sodium 
carbonate to the fusing point of that salt without losing all its 
iodine. A rough determination of the platinum in the iodide was 
made by reduction with magnesium and acetic acid ; this gave a pei*- 
centage of 28‘2 of platinum, against the theoretical 27* 7. 


Action of Carbon Monoxide on PlaHmom Bibromide. 


The dibromide was contained in a small boat which was placed in 
a combustion tube. The end of the tube was bent into a (J -shape, 
so as to serve as a receiver for the volatile compound. The straight 
part of the tube was placed in a combustion furnace, which was 
gradually heated; in the meantime, a slow cuiTent of diy caabon 
monoxide was passed over the dibromide. At the cool end of 
the tube a sublimate was formed, consisting of yellow and white 
crystals, and a brick-red powder. At about 180°, the con- 
tents of the boat melted, giving a dark-red liquid which was 
volatilised with difidculty ; so great was the diflBlculty of completely 
volatilising this liquid, that it seemed impracticable to determine its 
vapour density. The sublimed substance was now melted by im- 
mersing the ^ heated paraffin-bath. A current of carbon 

monoxide was passed over the melted substance for more than an 
hour, in order that a maximum amount might be absorbed. From 
the analogy to the chlorine compounds, it was supposed that a com- 
pound PtBr2,200 would be formed. Such, however, was not the 
case. On cooling, the substance Bolidihed to a mass of bnght-red 
needles. The platinum and bromi iic in this compound were estimated 
by heating a weighed quantity in a platinum crucible with a vciy 
largo excess of carbonate of soda. That none of the substance was 
volatilised was evident from examination of the crucible aftm* igni- 
tion. The resulting platinum was washed and weighed, and the 
bromine in the washings was estimated in the usual way. In this 
and in many other analyses, the carbonate of soda was tinged a 
darkish-blue. This may have been due to the formation of a sub- 
bromide of sodium, corresponding to the subchloride of potassium 
described by Bunsen (Ann. Flvys. Ohem., 1861, 113, 445). 

The following results were obtained . — 


1 . 

Percentage of platinum, 50'44j 
„ bromine, 41*504 

„ 00, 8*06 


n. 

50*83 ; mean, 50*38 
1*03; „ 41*26 

8*67; „ 8*36 

2 u 
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This approximates closely enough to the constitution of a com- 
pound having the formula PtBr 2 , 00 , which has the following per- 
centage composition: — ^Platinum, 60'90; bromine, 41*79; CO, 7'31. 
It would appear, therefore, thau this compound, which may he called 
“ carbonylhromoplatinite,” does not absorb carbon monoxide at its 
melting point. 


Frttj^erties of Oarbonylbrcmoplatimte. 

The melting jx)ints of two different specimens were taken with a 
delicate thermometer wdth the following results : (1) 177*5®, 

(2) 177*5®, (3) 178®, (4) 178®. Mean result 177*7®. It is bright- 
red and crystallises in well-defined needles. It is much less sensi- 
tive to the action of moisture than the corresponding chlorine 
compound. Indeed, it may be exposed to the air for a considerable 
time without darkening in colour. When treated with water, it first 
dissolves, giving a I’ed solution, which, however, almost instantly 
blackens. The black product is soluble in hydrobromio acid. Abso- 
lute alcohol dissolves the substance without blackening, giving a 
dark-brown solution. When melted in a stream of carbon dioxide, 
it loses carbon monoxide, and appears to be converted into the 
dibromide of platinum. 

In conclusion, I must express my very sincere thanks to Professor 
Lothar Meyer for the great assistance which he has given me. It 
was he who suggested the work, and he who, during its progress, 
aided me with very many suggestions and much personal help. 

Tubingen. 


LV. — Note on a Volatile Compound of Iron with Carbonic Oxhh. 

By Ludwig Mond, r.R.S., and Pjkiedjricii Ql’inole, Ph.D. 

In a paper on the action of carbonic oxide on nickel communicated to 
the Society (Trans., 1890, 57, 749) by us in conjunction with 
Dr. Carl Langer, and which dealt with the preparation and propci*- 
ties of nickel-carbon-oxide, it was stated (p. 752) that all experi- 
ments to obtain a similar compound with other metals had been 
unsuccessful. Considering it very improbable that nickel should be 
the only metal forming such a compound^ we have continued those 
experiments, more pat*ticularly with iron, under very varied condi- 
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tions, and have succeeded in volatilising notable, although voiy small, 
quantities of iron in a current of carbonic oxide. 

If very finely-divided iron, obttdned by reducing iron oxalate in a 
current of hydrogen at the lowest possible temperature, exceeding 
but little 400°, is allowed to cool in hydrogen gas to 80®, and then 
treated with carbonic oxide, the issuing gas imparts a yellow colour 
to the flame of a Bunsen burner into which it is introduced, which 
continues even at ordinary temperature for several hours; and by 
passing it through a heated glass tube, a metallic mirror is formed at 
between 200° and 350°, whilst at higher temperatures, black flakes 
are produced. 

On dissolving these mirrors, the solutions gave all the known reac- 
tions of iron in remarkably brilliant colours. The o?:ide obtained 
by dissolving the mirror in nitric acid, precipitating with ammonia, 
and heating to constant weight, was reduced by hydrogen. We 
obtained from 0*3 119 gram of oxide 0*2199 gi*am Fe = 70*48 per 
cent., and from 0*4342 gram of oxide 0*3037 gram Fe = 69*94 per 
cent. Fe = 56, 0 = 16 require 70*00 per cent. There can thus be 
no doubt that these mirrors consist of iron. The black flakes 
obtained at higher temperature consist of iron and carbon. By the 
combustion of the substance and absoi'ption by caustic potash of the 
carbonic acid formed, we found 79*30 per cent, of carbon. 

However, even under the most favourable circumstances, the 
quantity of iron obtained in this way is very small. Treating 
12 grams of finely-divided iron with carbonic oxide during six weeks, 
we volatilised only about 2 grams of iron. As the action of the 
carbonic oxide became less energetic after a time, we had to interrupt 
the operation and heat the iron at 400® in a current of hydrogen for 
about 20 minutes every five or six hours. By passing 2^ litres of 
carbonic oxide per hour over the iron, tho issuing gas contained at 
its best not more than 0*01 gi*am of iron, which corresponds (if we 
assume the volatile iron compound to have the same composition as 
nickel-carbon-oxide) to less than 2 e.c. of the compound in a litre of 
gas. 

This great dilution makes the study of the properties and composi- 
tion of the compound very difficult- 

In passing the gas containing it through sulphuric acid, the com- 
pound is completely absorbed, hut the solution decomposes very 
rapidly. 

In passing the gases through benzene or heavy mineral or tar oils, 
the compound is pai*tially absorbed, but all tbo substances we have 
tried only take up a small quantity of it, Tho solutions obtained are 
of a tawny colour, and decompose on exposure to the ah*, witli sepa- 
ration of iron hydroxide. 


2 u 2 
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The solutions in mineral oils boiling between 250® and 300® seemed 
to us the most suitable for studying the composition of the com- 
pound ; but we found it impossible to exhaust it from these solutions 
by means of the vacuum pump. 

On raising the temperature of the solution to lOO® the solution 
remained clear, and under a pressure of 600 mm. mercury, we 
obtained only a small quantity of a mixture of air and carbonic oxide 
(from 30 c.o. of oil about 6 c.c. of gas). 

On raising the temperature to about 180®, the solution turned 
black, from separated metallic iron, which was found to be free from 
carbon, and carbonic oxide was slowly evolved ; this sometimes con- 
tained a very small quantity of carbonic acid, but was always quite 
free from hydrogen. 

We have determined the quantity of iron and carbonic oxide 
obtained, by heating about 30 c.c. of heavy mineral oil, through 
which the gas containing our compound had been passed from 8 to 
16 hours, in a glass vessel very nearly filled with the oil, and con- 
nected by a capillary tube to a Hempel burette filled with mercury. 

The tube was heated to 100° under a vacuum of 600 mm. mercury 
until the volume in the burette remained constant; the tube was 
cooled down to measure the exact volume of this gas, and was then 
heated up to 180® until no more gas was evolved, which took from 
1 to hours. The increase in the volume of the gas by the latter 
operation gave us the carbonic oxide in the compound. 

The iron contained in the oil was, after dilution with other if 
necessnry, collected on a filter and converted into oxide. The filtrate 
was distilled off, and the small residuum treated with hydrochloric 
acid and precipitated with ammonia, and the resulting small (|uantity 
of oxide of iron added to the first. In this way wo obtained the 
following results : — 
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These figures, although only approximate on account of the veiy 
small quantities of substance and the imperfect method -we had to 
use for their determination, make it very probable that the volatile 
iron compound is iron-tetra-carbonyl, Fe( 00 ) 4 , analogous to nickel- 
tetra-carbony], 1 ^ 1 ( 00 ) 4 . 


LVI . — The Lactone of Tnacetio Acid. 

By J. ITorman Oollib, Ph.D., F.R.S.B., University College, London. 

Ik a paper which I communicated to this Society some short time 
ago (this vol., p. 6, 189) on the constitution of dehydx*acetic acid, I 
pointed out that if the formula which I proposed for dehydi*aoetic acid 
were the correct one, it would then be the B-lactone of tetracetlc acid. 
The following list was then given, which was intended to show the 
connection between the condensed acids formed from acetic acid : — 


Ca-CO-CHs-CO-CHs-OO-CHs-COOH, 

Tetracctic acid. 

OHs-CO-OHa-CO-OHs-OOOH, 

Tnacedc acid. 


CHs-CO-CHs-COOH, 
Diacctic acid. 

OHs-OOOH. 

Acetic acid. 


Although no acid corresponding to the triacetic acid or its lactone 
was then known, still, by analogy, one could predict tho possibility of 
its existence. Since the paper on dehydracetic acid was published, T 
have been trying in various ways to substantiate by means of expeid- 
ment the correctness of my views with regard to dehydi’acetic acid, 
and although the work on dehydracetic acid itself, is not yet finished, 
yet 1 have been able to obtain a new acid from it which seems, without 
doubt, to be the missing lactone of triacetic acid. 

When dehydracetic acid is dissolved in strong sulphuiic acid, no 
reaction takes place, but if the temperatare is raised to about 150°^ 
the dehydracetic acid is completely decomposed and a very large por* 
tion is converted into acetic acid. 

If, however, dehydracetic acid is mixed with sulphuric acid con- 
taining about 8 — 10 per cent, of water, and the mixture kept at 
130 — 135“ for a few minutes and then cooled, on pouring it into water 
a new acid separates in crystals, which, when pure, have a much 
higher melting point (188 — ^189®) than dehydracetic acid. 

This new acid is probably the lactone of triacetic acid and is formed 
according to the following z’eactions : — 
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(1.) CH,-00-OH**C:OH-00-OHi + H,0 = 

0 00 

CH,-CO-OH»-00-OHi-CO-OHrOOOH. 

(2.) OH,*00-OBt-CO-OH,*00-OHs-OOOH + H,0 = 

OHj-0O-GH,-0O-0Ha-COOH + OHj-COOH. 

(3.) OHj-OO-CH/OO-OHa-COOH = OH^-OIOH-OO-OH* + H*0. 

0 6 o 


Tlie properties of this new substance are very similar to those of 
dehydracetic acid. It has an acid reaction with litmus paper, yet it 
does not seem to form a stable ammonium salt, for its solution in 
ammonia, when evaporated in a vacuum, leaves a certain amount of 
free acid nneombined. This ammonium salt is, however, more stable 
than the corresponding compound of dehydracetic acid. 

When warmed with alkalis, complete decomposition occurs, acetic 
acid, acetone, and carbonic acid being formed : — 


CHs-C:0H-00-CH* + H 2 O + 2NaOH = ITaCsHaO* + 

6 00 


NaHCO, + 0H,*00*0Ha. 


Boiled with water or with acids, it splits into acetylacetone and 
carbon dioxide : — 

OHs-OlOH-OO-CHa 4- H 2 O = OHa-OO-OHj-OO-GHi + GO,. 

6 00 


Treated with hydroxylamiue, an oxime results, which proves the 
presence of a carbonyl group. 

With bromine, a mono-substituted compound is obtained : — 
CoHA + Br, = OJEfiO^Br + HBr. 

The lactone cannot be distilled, but suffers decomposition when 
heated to a little above 200°. 

From the above reactions, it seems probable that this substance is 
the lactone of triacetic acid. The formation of acetylacetone when 
boiled with adds resembles, in a striking way, the decomposition of 
diacetic and teiracetio acids when similarly treated : — 

GHa-OO-OHi-CO'CHa-GO-CHa-OOOH = 

Tetracetic acid. 


OHa-GO'OHa-GO-GHa-OO-OHs + GO,. 

Biacetylacetone. 
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OH/OO-OHa-OO-OHa-OOOH = OHa-CO-OHa-OO-OHa + CO 2 . 

Tnacetic add. Acetylacotono. 

CH/CO-OHa-COOH = CHa-CO-OHa + 00^. 

Biacetic add. Acetone. 

In the case of dehydracetic acid, however, the diacetylacetone saffiei^s 
a further loss of water, and dimothylpyrone is formed. 

Lastly, when triaoetic lactone is treated with ammonia, and the 
ammonium salt heated on the water-bath, nearly the whole is con- 
verted into a new compound, which contains nitrogen, but which does 
not give ammonia when boiled with strong caustic soda : — 

G.’K.Q, + im, = G.’H.'NOi + H,0. 


Experimental Part. 

Action of 90 jper cmt Suljphtmo Acid on, Dehj/dracetic Acid, 

50 grams of dehydracetic acid were dissolved in 150 grams of dilute 
90 per cent, sulphuric acid. The mixture was then heated in a flask 
which was immersed in an oil-bath. When the contents of the flask 
were at a temperature of 130°, a drop was allowed to fall into water ; 
as soon as no crystals formed in the water after tho addition of the 
drop of the mixture, the flask was rapidly cooled, and the con- 
tents poured into about 200 c.o. of cold water. The new compound 
crystallisod out at once It was then reciystallised from hob water ; 
this operation must be done as quickly as possible, for prolonged boil- 
ing decomposes the lactone to a considerable extent. By this process 
a yield of between 80 — 90 per cent, was obtained. 

The new acid is more soluble in water than dehydracetic acid ; it is 
also easily soluble in alcohol or hot acetone. In ether, benzene, 
chloroform, or light petroleum, it is only sparingly soluble. When 
pure, it crystallises in long, white needles which melt at 188 — 189° 
(corr.). An analysis gave the following numbers : — 

1. 0*3870 gram substance gave 0*8130 gram 00^ and 0*1730 gram 

H2O. 

II. 0*3785 gram substance gave 0*7950 gram GOz and 0*1660 gram 

H2O. 

Found. 

Calculated for / * v 

OelloOa. I. 11. 


0 57*14 57*29 57*28 

H 4*76 4*96 4*84 


Tho percentage of carbon and hydrogen is, of course, the same as 
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tliat required by debydracetic acid (C 8 H 8 O 4 ), and alsowitli other acids 
of the G 2 nH 2 MOn series. It was, therefore, necessary to determine the 
molecular weight. This was done by the Baoult method, and also by 
the analysis of some of the salts : — 

0 5040 gram substance lowered the melting point of 39'55 grams of 
acetic acid, 0*38®. Molecular weight = 130. 

Calculated for 

CfaHsOj. Pound, 

Mol. weight 126 130 

The new acid has, therefore, been produced by the elimination of 
acetic acid from tetracetic acid : — 

“H BjO — G 6 hCb 03 “h O^jBEiOi. 

In order to verify whether acetic acid had been formed during the 
reaction, the mother liquors from an experiment where 20 gi*ams of 
dehydracetic acid had been used were neutralised with caustic soda, 
and then evaporated to dryness. The residue was extracted with 
alcohol, and the sodium acetate thus obtained corresponded to 9 grams 
of acetic acid, the theoretical amount, according to the above equa- 
tion being 7 grams. The sodium acetate seemed to be nearly pux'c, 
and was characterised by its properties and reactions. 

The new acid reddens litmus paper, and produces an effervescence 
when added to potassium or barium carbonates. It seems to be mono- 
basic, for 9*415 grams acid took 2 95 grams caustic soda for neutralisa- 
tion. Prom the following equation : — 

GeHeOs + ISTaOH = O.FANa, 

the amount required is 2*98 grams. 

The acid when neutralised with ammonia and evapoiatcd in » 
vacuum over sulphuric acid loses some of its ammonia ; it therefore in 
this respect resembles dehydracetic acid, and is probably not a true 
acid but a lactone. Most of its salts are soluble in water ; oven the 
silver salt can only be precipitated from strong solutions. 

Silver Salt . — On adding a concentrated solution of either the 
ammonium or barium salt of the acid to a strong solution of silver 
nitrate, a granular, white precipitate forms. 

I. 0*4120 gram salt gave 0*1895 gram Ag == 46*00 per cent. Ag. 

II. 0*2235 gram salt gave 0*1035 gram Ag = 46*28 per cent. Ag. 

III. 0*3170 gram salt gave 0*1460 gram Ag = 46 05 per cent. Ag. 

W. 0*4065 gram salt gave 0*4630 gram OO 2 , 0*0840 gramHsO, and 

0*1880 gram Ag. 
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Foxind. 

Caloulatod for / — ■ ■-* ^ 

o,n,o,Ag. I. 11 . in. IV. 


0 30-90 _ _ _ 31-00 

H 2*14 _ _ _ 2-14 

Ag 46-25 46-00 46*28 46-05 46*25 


I, II were precipitated from silver nitrate solution by the ammonium 
salt. 

Ill, IV were precipitated from silver nitrate solution by tho barium 
salt. 

Fofassium Salt . — The acid was exactly neutralised by potassium 
carbonate. The solution was evaporated to drjness, and extracted 
with alcohol. The alcoholic solution on evaporation left a syrup 
which would only crystallise when the last traces had boon evapo- 
rated. The salt was therefore again dissolved in dry alcohol, and 
precipitated by adding dry ether. It was then obtained as a white, 
crystalline precipitate. This was dried in a vacuum over sulphuric? 
acid and analysed. 

0*3450 gram salt gave 0-1850 gram KaSO^ = 24-03 per cent. K. 


Calculated for 

CfcHjOjK. round. 

K 23*78 24-03 


Ba/ritm BaU . — ^This salt was prepared both from the hydrate of 
barium and from tho carbonate. The solution of the salt evaporated 
either over sulphuric acid or on tho water-bath dried up to a vitreous 
mass. It was, however, obtained as a crystalline precipitate by 
adding dry ether to the alcoholic solution : — 

0-3900 gram salt (dried in a vacuum) gave 0-2240 gram BaSO^ == 
33-77 per cent. Ba, 

0-4220 gi»am salt (dried at 130®) gave 0*2520 gi*am BaSO^ = 35*11 
per cent. Ba. 

Calculated for I'otiud 

(O^OOsBa. (OoH*00,il. £ ~l}. 

Ba 32-88 35-40 33-77 35 11 

Nearly all the metallic salts of the lactone seem to bo very soluble, 
as no precipitates were obtained by using a concentrated solution of 
the barium salt, and adding it to copper acetate, load acetate, or 
mercuric chloride. The lead salt can be obtained by boiling the 
lactone with lead carbonate. The action is, however, very slow. 
The solution of the lead salt on evaporation deposits oily drops, 
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which, eventually crystallise. The harium salt of the lactone 
added to a neutral solution of ferric chloride gives an orange-brown 
precipitate. 


Action of Bromine on the S-Lactone of Triacetic Acid. 

The lactone of triacetic acid reacts with bromine in a manner 
similar to dehydracetic acid. When the lactone is dissolved in strong 
acetic acid and bromine is carefolly added to the well cooled mixture, 
after a short time a mono-brominated derivative crystallises out. 
The new compound is best purified by recrystallisation from acetic 
acid, and can be obtained in long needles, which turn black at about 
200®, and decompose a few degrees higher with evolution of gas. 

0*4310 gram substance gave 0*0960 gram H 2 O and 0*5535 gram 
CO 2 . 

0*3015 gram substance gave 0*2805 gram AgBr = 39'50 per cent. 
Br. 


Pound. 


Calculated for , * ^ 

C5HgBr03. X. IX. 


0 35*46 35*02 — 

H 2*46 2*47 — 

Br 39*40 — 39*59 


The compound has therefore been f oi^med by the substitution of 
one hydrogen atom in the lactone by bromine : — 

GeSeOa + Br 2 — CeHsBrOs + HBr. 

The substance possesses acid properties, and forms well dofinod 
salts, which are much more easily obtained in the crystalline condi- 
tion than the corresponding ones of the lactone. 

The Baritm Salt . — This crystallises easily from a concentrated 
solution in stellate tufts of needles, and seems from its analysis to 
exist either as a salt of the true bromotriacetic acid or as a salt oF 
the lactone. Some of the salt dried in the air gave the following 
numbers ; — 

0*2755 gram salt gave 0*107 gram BaSO^ = 22*89 per cent, Ba, 

2*0040 gram salt lost, in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, 0*0610 gram 
H 2 O = 3*04 per cent, H 2 O. 

Calculated for 

( 05 H 5 Br 04 ) 2 Ba,H 30 . Pound. 


Ba 22*87 22*89 

HaO 3*00 3*04 
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Another specimen was dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid : — 

0'6655 gram salt gave 0*5200 gmm CO 2 and 0*0965 gram H^O. 
0*4265 gram salt gave 0*1 ?15 gram BaSO* = 23*64 per cent. Ba. 


Pound. 

Calculated for f ^ 

(CsHeBrOJgBa. I. II. 


0 24*87 25*07 — 

H 2 06 1*89 — 

Ba 23*58 — 23*64 


And, lastly, some was dried at 127 — ^130°, when it ceased to lose 
weight ; — 

0*4615 gram salt gave 0*1980 gram BaSOi = 25*22 per cent. Ba. 

0 3700 gram salt gave 0*1570 gram BaSO^ = 24*90 per cent. Ba. 


Ba 


Calculated for 
(CflH4BrO,)3Ba. 


25*13 


Pound. 



25*22 24*90 


T/ie SiUer Salt , — This salt can be precipitated as a bulky mass of 
hair-like needles on adding a solution of the barium salt to silver 
nitrate. It can be recrystaUised from hot water. It was dried in a 
vacuum and analysed ; — 

0*2365 gram salt gave 0*1340 gram AgBr = 32*55 per cent. Ag. 

Calculated for C(,H 4 BrOjAg, Ag = 84*61 per cent. Calculated for 
C 6 H 6 Br 04 Ag, Ag = 32*72 per cent. 

Most of the other metallic salts are extremely soluble in water, as 
no precipitate could be obtained on adding solutions of load, copper, 
or mercury salts. With a neutral solution of ferric chloride, an 03*ango 
precipitate is obtained. 

When the bromine compound is boiled with water, a strong smell 
of bromacetone is at once produced. Prom this fact it seems probable 
that the f oimula is either 

CH 3 -C:CBr-CO*OH, CHyOrCH-CO-CHBr 

0 00 6 60 


The same decomposition also occurs when a solution of the bromine 
compound is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid; it can, however, 
be boiled for some time with caustic soda without any decompo- 
sition, the brominated lactone being precipitated unchanged on the 
addition of an acid. 
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Action of JSydroxylamine on the B~Lactone of Triaceiic Acid. 

The lactone was dissolved in sodium carbonate solution, and tho 
liydrocliloride of hydroxylamine then added, care being taken to have 
just suiEcient carbonate to keep the solution alkaline. The mixture, 
after being left for 24 hours, was acidified, and the precipitate 
collected and recrystallised from hot alcohol and water; it forms 
long needles melting at 230 — ^231° (corr.). Dried over sulphuric 
acid. 


0*5255 gram substance gave 0*9755 gram GO2.* 

0*2520 gram substance gave 0 4665 gram OO2 and 0*1385 gram 
S20« 


0*3005 gram substance gave 
pressure. 

Calculated for 
CgHiisro,. 


0 50*35 

H 6*29 

K 9*79 


24*8 C.C. K at 16° and 768 mm. 
Found. 

£ iL n£ 

50-62 50-48 — 

— 6-10 — 

— — 9-73 


The compound is therefore probably the oxime of tnacetic acid, 

0H3-00-CH2-C(N0H)-CH2-C00H or 

OH3-0(N’OH)-OH2-00-OH3-COOH. 

With litmus paper it has an acid reaction. 

The action of phenylhydrazine on the lactone was also tried, but 
although combination occuired, the resulting compound did not 
crystallise at all easily, so the i*eaction was not puraued farther. 


Action of Goncmiraied Gaiistlc Soda on the c~Lactone of Triacetic Acid,. 

Ten grams of the lactone were boiled for a few minutes with 
strong caustic soda free from carbonate. The flask in which the 
mixture was boiled was connected with a reflux condenser. The mix- 
ture was then distilled ; the distillate, on fractional separation, was 
found to consist of acetone and water, the acetone being recognised 
by its boiling point and the crystalline bisulphite compound. The 
residue containiug the excess of caustic soda was neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid, when considerable effervescence of carbon dioxide 
occurred. The solution was then evaporated to diyness. The solid 
residue gave all the tests for acetic acid. 

* The hydrogen determination in tliis oomhustion was spoilt, owing to oxides of 
nitrogen being absorbed m the sulphuric acid bulb. 
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The S-lactone of triaoetic add thei*efore decomposes as follows : — 

OHj-O-OH-OO-CHs + HjO = OHs-OOOH + (CH:,)iOO + CO> 

6 CO 

Action of Seat on the B-Lactone of Triaoetic Add^, 

Dehydraoetic acid is capable of distillation mthont much decompo- 
sition ; it was iherefore expected that the lactone of triaoetic acid 
would behave in a similar manner, but such was not found to be the 
case. 

Ten grams wore heated in an oil bath to about 2o0 ° ; complete 
decomposition occurred, and 3 grams of a liquid distillate was 
obtained, a large quantitity of carbon dioxide was also evolved, and a 
considerable residue of charred matter remained in the flask. N'othing 
could be extracted from the charred residue except a small quantity 
of crystals, which were not further examined. 

The distillate proved to be nearly pure acetylacetono (b. p. 
137—143°). 

0*1520 gram substance gave 0*3350 gram CO 4 and 0*1105 gram 

HaO. 

Calculated for 

C 5 HRO 2 . Pound, 


0 60*00 60-10 

H 8-00 8*07 


Some of the characteristic copper salt was also prepared and 
analysed : — 

0*2200 gram salt gave 0*0670 gram OuO = 24*28 per cent. Cu. 
0*3048 gram salt gave 0*0920 gram OuO = 24 06 per cent. Ou. 

Pound. 

Calculated for > * 

(06H70s)30u, I. II. 

Ou 24*13 2i*28 24*06 

Action of Fentaoliloride of Fhosphoni^ on the B^Lactone of Triacetic 

Add. 

This reaction was looked upon with some interest, because the 
chloride which ought to be formed should on reduction yield normal 
hexylic acid. The result of the action of pentachloride of phosphorus 
was, however, veiy disappointing. The experiment was made in 
several different ways, but always with the same result. 

At ordinary temperatures no action took place, but, on waxming, a 
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vigorous reaction at once set in, with the invariable result that a dark- 
coloured mass was produced, which gave with water a magnificGnt roso- 
red solution ; the bulk of the product of the reaction, however, was 
a black resin, which tv as only sparingly soluble in water, and gave a 
deep reddish-broTvn solution, which possessed the property of dyeing 
silk a beautiful salmon-pink. As no pure compounds could be sepa- 
rated from the products of the i*eaction, and the reaction itself seemed 
to be one of considerable complexity, the attempt to substitute 
chlorine for the oxygen atom in the carbonyl group of the lactone 
was abandoned. 

The action of several other reagents was tried on the lactone. 
Heated with strong sulphuric acid at 200®, evolution of cai*bon 
dioxide began, and a small quantity of acetylacetono was produced. 
On cooling the mixture and pouring it into water, the original lactone 
crystallised out. If the heat is raised above 200^, the lactone is com- 
pletely decomposed with evolution of caibon dioxide, sul])hur dioxide, 
and other products, whilst a black chaiTed mass remains in tho flask. 

With dilute sulphuric acid (25 per cent.), the lactone is at once 
decomposed. 1*30 grams were boiled with excess of the dilute sulph- 
uric acid ; 260 c.c. of carbon dioxide were at once evolved, and at tho 
end of fl.ve minutes no further evolution of gas occurred. The 
residue contained nothing but acetylacetone and the snlphuiuc acid. 
The reaction appears, therefore, to be quantitative, and is expressed 
by the following equation : — 

CeHaO^ + HaO = OHa-CO-OH -OO-OHa + CO 3 . 

1*30 gmms of the lactone of triacetic acid should give about 240 c c. 
of carbon dioxide. 

The lactone can be evaporated to diyness over tho water-bath witli 
strong nitric acid, without much change taking 2 )lace ; on tho other 
hand, if it is first dissolved in strong sulj)huric acid and the solution 
kept cold in a freezing mixture, the addition of a mixture of strong 
nitric and sulphuric acids causes no evolution of gas, but on 2 )Ouriiig 
the liquid on to powdered ice, a nitro-compound separates as a fioc- 
culent precipitate. When recrystallised from glacial acetic acid, this 
forms yellow crystals melting at 210 — ^ 212 ® (con*.). 

On analysis : — 

0*4045 gram substance gave 29*6 c.c. N at 768 mm. and 15° = 
8*61 K. 

Calculated for 

0 frH 6 (N 02 ) 03 . Found. 

N 8*18 8*61 

The lactone when waimed with hydriodic acid seems to be un- 
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acted on, as only traces of acetylaoetone wore noticed, and apparently 
the whole of the lactone could be recovered. 

Heated at 100° with acetyl chloride and sodium acetate, it remains 
unchanged and therefore probably does not contain a hydroxyl group. 


Action of Seat on the Ammonium Salt of the B-Lacione of IS^aceiic Acid. 

If the lactone is dissolved in strong aqueous ammonia and the salt 
heated on the water-bath, a crystalline substance very soon begins to 
separate, and if the mixture is evaporated to dryness and the residual 
salt heated to about 100°, the conversion into a new nitrogen com- 
pound is very nearly complete. The new compound, recrystallised 
from alcohol and water, melts at about 315° (330°, corr.J ; it then 
I’apidly chars. When boiled with sti’oiig caustic soda, not a trace of 
ammonia is evolved. Heated with zinc-dust, it gives the pyrrol 
reaction with a pine splinter moistened with strong hydrochloric 
acid. 

I. 0*2060 gram substance gave 0*4315 gram CO^ and 0*1080 gram 
HsO. 

II. 0*1980 gram substance gave 0*4160 gram CO^ and 0*1055 gram 
HsO. 

III. 0*2630 gram substance gave 26*2 c.c. H at 16° and 760 mm. 


C 

H 


Calctuated for 
CeHyNOj. 

. 67-60 

r~ 

II. 

IIl\ 

57-12 

67-30 

— 

. 5-60 

5-85 

5-92 

— 

. 11-20 

— 

— 

11*61 


The reaction therefoi*e is a simple one : — 

OeHeO, + HH, = C,H,NO, + H,0. 

As tlie investigation of this now nitrogen compound is not yet com- 
pleted, I shall reserve the results for a future communication. 


LVII. — Some Beactimis if Behydracelic Acid. 

By J. Hohman Collie, Ph.D., F.E.S.E., University College, London. 

Dueinu the last six months I have been working with largo quantities 
of dehydracetic acid, and find that several impoi-tant reactions of this 
interesting substance have hitherto escaped notice, I have therefore 
collected them and am induced to bring bring them before the 
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Society, as I think that they will he of considerable use to anyone 
■who is working with dehydracetic acid. 

Frejparation,—lD. the preparation of dehydracetic acid, it is ‘asnally 
stated that when it is formed from ethyHc acetoacetate, alcohol is the 
only other substance produced. This is quite incorrect, as the follow- 
ing numbers will show : — 

From 1500 grams of ethylio acetoacetate, after passing through an 
iron tube heated to dull redness (see Oppenheim and Precht, JBer,, 9, 
324), I obtained : — 

C-rams. 


Dehydracetic acid 450 

Acetone, b. p. 57 — 61® 150 

Acetone and alcohol, b. p. 60 — 78° 190 

Alcohol, b. p. 78—80° 160 

Residue, alcohol, water, and ethylio acetoacetate, 

b. p. above 80° 170 

Carbon dioxide, ethylene, and loss 380 

Total 1500 


A large quantity of ethylene dibromide (b. p. 131 — ^132®) was ob- 
tained hy passing the gases evolved during the operation through 
bromine. This ethylene could not have been formed by the decompo- 
sition of the alcohol, for the temperature of the iron tube was too low 
to e&ct the change ; its formation must therefore be accounted for 
by some other reaction. I think that it may, with considerable 
probability, be expressed as follows : — 

CHa-OO-OHa-OOOCsHfi = OHa-OO-CHs-OOOH + OA, 

and the acetoacetic acid (diacetic acid), at the moment of formation, 
partly decomposes into acetone and carbon dioxide : — 

0H3-00*CHs*C 00H = OHa-OO-CHs + 00s, 

and partly condenses to teti*acetic acid and then to dehydracetic acid: — 

20H3-00-0Ho-C0OH = OH3-CO-OHs-CO-CH 2*CO-OH,*COOH + HsO 

Diacetic acid. Tetracetic acid. 

= oe[3-oo-cHs-c:ch-co*oh2 + ha 

o 6o 

^-Lactone of tefxacetic acid 
or dehydracetic acid. 

"Various trials were made to produce dehydracetic acid by 
other reactions. Methylic acetoacetate gives large quantities of 
dehydracetic add when passed through a hot tube» Bthylic ethyl- 
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acetoacetate, however, does not yield a trace of dehydracetic acid, or 
any ethyl derivative of it, when similarly treated. Chloride of acetyl 
and acetic anhydride were also treated in various ways, such as pass- 
ing through red-hot tubes, boiling with zinc chloiide or aluminium 
chloride, but with negative results. 

Vroperties, 

Dehydracetic acid is volatile with steam to a considerable extent, 
and is also slightly decomposed with water into carbon dioxide and 
dimethylpyrone. In the evaporation, therefore, of a solution of the 
free acid, a large quantity is always lost. This conversion into di- 
methylpyrone is more conveniently carried out by boiling dehydracetic 
acid with ordinary fuming hydrochloric acid. First (^Anncd&n^ 267^ 
272) prepares dimethylpyrone by heating dehydracetic acid in sealed 
tubes with ten times its weight of hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1’5 for 
a day and a half at 150 — 160®, and states that dehydracetic acid is 
not attacked by sulphuric acid below 135® or by hydrochloric acid. 
I have shown elsewhere (p. 609) that sulphuric acid will change it 
into the 5-lactone of triacetic acid, and I find that if 50 grams of 
dehydracetic acid is boiled with stirong hydrochloric acid, in about 
half an hour it is totally decomposed. 

The reaction being as follows : — 

CsH 804 + HaO + HCl = CtHu0301 + CO 3 . 

In a quantitative experiment, 2 grams of acid were boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, and yielded, after a short time, 250 c.c. of carbon 
dioxide. The amount demanded by the above equation is about 
260 c.c. 

After boiling dehydracetic acid with hydrochloric acid, the solution, 
on evaporation, yields magnificent groups of tabular crystals, much 
resembling those of creatinine. This compound was first obtained 
daring an attempt to reduce dehydracetic acid with tin and hvdrc- 
chloricacid ; after the tin chloride and excess of hydrochloiic acid had 
been I’emoved, the concentrated solution deposited crystals which, on 
analysis, gave the following numbers : — 

1. 0'4035 gram substance gave 0*6950 gram CO^ and 0*238 gram 
H*0. 

II. 0*3385 gram substance gave 0*2730 gram AgOl. 

Found. 

Calculated for y * . 

O7H11O3CI. I. II. 


C 47*06 46*97 — 

H 6*16 6*55 — 

Cl 19 88 — 19*95 

VOL LIX. 2 X 
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The substance was, therefore, thought to be a hydrochloride of 
diacetylacetone, C 7 H 10 O 3 . It does not, however, give any reaction 
with ferric chloride solution, whilst diacetylacetone gives a deep 
cherry-red, nor can diacetylacetone be extracted from the aqueous solu- 
tion by evaporation. When it is dissolved in water ^.nd treated with 
oxide of silver, chloride of silver is precipitated, and the solution 
becomes neutral, and on extraction with chloroform dimethyl py rone 
can be obtained (m. p. 132®, and b. p. 248 — 250°). When distilled, it 
first gives hydrochloric acid and water, and then dimethylpyrone. 

It melts at 83—85°, and its solution in water is strongly acid to 
litmus paper. It can be produced from diacetylacetone by dissolving 
it in hydrochloric acid and allowing the solution to evaporate, or by 
concentrating over the water-bath. 

Dimethylpyrone, when dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution evaporated, however, does not seem to yield this compound. 


JBarimrh Salt of Behyd/racetic Add, 

This salt is of interest, because it appears to be a true salt of tetr- 
acetic acid, and not of the lactone (dehydracetic acid). If a warm 
solution of barium hj'drate be added to dehydracetic acid, the acid 
dissolves, but almost at once a crystalline begins to separate, 
which gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

The salt vas dried at 110°. 

I. 0-3720 gram salt gave 0*1680 gram BaS 04 . Ba = 26*55 per 
cent. 

11 . 0*4835 gram salt gave 0*2235 gram BaSOi. Ba = 27*18 per 
cent. 


Calculated for Pound. 

(CsR[ 70 ^ 2 Ra. (C 3 E[ 903 )sBa. Mean. 

Ba 29 08 27*02 26*86 


On treating the substance with hydrochloric acid, dehydracetic 
acid is precipitated. 


A Oojpper Compound of BeJiydracetio Add, 

If dehydracetic acid is added to a solution of copper acetate in 
excess of strong ammonia, after standing for some time, a beautiful 
pink salt crystallises out in microscopic needles. This salt is very 
stable, not being decomposed even when boiled with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but if hydrochloric acid be added, it is at once changed 
into ammonium chloride, copper chloride, and dehydracetic acid. 
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On analysis : — 

1. 0*3700 gram salt gave 22*8 c.c. of nitrogen at 16° and 768 mm. 


IL 0*499 „ „ 31*5 „ „ 16° „ 763 „ 

in. 0*65 45 „ „ 0*0786 gram copper oxide. 

IV, 0*3466 „ „ 0*6480 gram OO 2 and 0*1470 gram H 2 O. 

Found. 

Calculated for f * . ^ 

O34H25O9N3CU. I. II. m. IV. 

C 61*24 — — 51*00 — 

H 4*46 — — 4*71 — 

N* 7*47 7*28 7*37 — — 

On 11*21 _ _ _ 11-29 


The equation which accounts for the formation of the new com- 
pound would be : — 

3Gsn304 “H -|- Ou^cs — 024Er2609N’3Gu •4- 2nAc “H 3]Br20. 

Action of hydrocyanic Add on Dehydracetic Acid, 

These two substances seem to be without action on one another. 
Dehydracetic acid was warmed with a saturated alcoholic solution of 
hydrocyanic acid, and then allowed to stand for about three weeks; 
on evaporating the alcohol and hydrocyanic acid, the dehydracetic 
acid I’emained unchanged. 


LVIII , — Dihenzyl Ketone^ 

By Sydney Young, J).So., Professor of Ghemistry, University Gol- 

lege, Bristol. 

Dibbnzyl ketone, (G6H6‘GH2)2G0, was prepared by Popow (Ber., 6, 
660) by the action of heat on calcium phenylacetate. The substance 
was obtained in crystals melting at 30°, and its boiling point was 
320 — ^321°. Galdum phenylacetate ciystallises with 3 mols, H 20 , of 
which 2^ mols. are expelled at 100° ; the remaining water is not 
easy to remove completely, for the salt becomes viscous if the tem- 
perature be raised quickly to about 130° in an ordinary copper air- 
bath, and in this condition the water is obstinately i*etained. When 
heated more strongly in the air, the salt darkens in colour, and 
evidently undergoes partial decomposition. In order to remove the 

2x2 
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water as completely as possible, the temperature should be raised 
Tery gradually from 100® to 130®. 

A quantity of the dried calcium salt was first heated in a hard 
glass tube in a combustion furnace, a current of carbon dioxide being 
passed through the tube, and the teinperatui*e kept as low as possible. 
This method is, however, very tedious, and the product obtained was 
very far from pure ; but by fractional distillation and crystallisation 
fi*om ether, about 27 per cent, of the theoretical yield was obtained. 
The melting point of the pure product was 33*85“ and on distillation 
it boiled quite constantly. 

In order, if possible, to discover some better method of prepara- 
tion, the effect of heat on the calcium salt was more carefully studied. 
The salt, dried in the steam chamber, was placed in a bulb with a 
long neck, through which «. current of carbon dioxide was constantly 
parsed, and it was heated by the vapours of pure liquids, with the 
following results : — 

At 130® water was expelled, but the salt did not melt. 

At 160® more water was expelled, and the salt melted, forming a 
colourless, very viscous mass. 

At 184® and 223® a very little water was expelled, and the salt 
frothed np slightly. 

At 284® a slight turbidity, and a very little discoloration, was 
observed. 

At 3oO® white fnmes were evolved and condensed to a heavy oil> 
which solidified on the addition of a crystal of dibenzyl ketone. 
The qnantity formed was very small, bnt after half-an-liour s 
heating the melted salt had become qnite opaqne. 

At 446° the ketone came over freely, and condensed as a clear 
liquid, colourless at first, but gradually becoming yellow, orange, 
and finally brown, as the distillation proceeded. The I'esidue in 
the bulb consisted of calcium carbonate, together with a little 
dark, oily substance. 

From these results it appears that it is necessary to heat the 
calcium salt above 360®, but that a temperature of 450® should not be 
exceeded. 

The apparatus finally adopted is shown in vertical section in the 
diagram. 

The calcium salt, dried at 130®, was placed in the wide, cylindrical 
glass hnlb A, sealed to the narrower tube B. This was heated in 
the flanged iron vessel, 0, provided with the heavy iron cover D 
(this iron vessel had previously been employed by Dr. Richardson 
as a sulphur-bath, in his research on the dissociation of nitrogen peis 
oxide). The tube B was provided with an indxarubber cork, through 
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which the T-tube B passed. A piece of barometer tubing, FF', 

enlarged conically at its lower end, passed through the 

the tube B, and was attached to the 7" -tube by an ordinary cork, G, 



the temperature being too high to admit of an iiidianubbcr cork being 
employed The baiometer tube was bent, as shown in the diagram, 
after the f-tube and the cork G had been placed in position. T1 h» 
vessel AB, containing the salt, was first placed in the bath, and tlie 
perforated iron cover passed over the tube B ; the tubes E and F 
were then placed in position, and the vessel AB socni’ed by means of 
a retort stand and clamp. The h*on bath, containing sulphur, rest(Ml 
on a tripod, and was heated by a Bunsen butupr below and a couph‘ 
of burners at the sides. A slow current of dry carbon dioxide was 
passed constantly through tho apparatus, entering the 
passing between the tubes B and F, and finally escaping through tho 
tube Fr. 

In this way, all vapour that was evolved from the calcium salt 
was forced into the barometer tube, where it condensed, and was 
carried into the receiver H. 

Tho heavy irou cover D never became heated to the boiling point 
of sulphur, and acted as a very efiicient condenser, the escape 
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of sulplinr raponr being extremely small, and causing no incon- 
venience. 

This method possesses the following advantasres : — 

(1.) Larger quantities can be heated than by the ordinary method, 
from 40 — 60 grams of the cnide ketone being obtained in each opera- 
tion with the apparatus actually employed, and there seems no reason 
why a larger one should not give good results. (2.) The tempera- 
ture does not rise above 450°, and serious loss, owing to decomposi- 
tion of the ketone, is thus avoided. (3.) The condensed liquid is 
pi'evented, to a great extent, from flowing back into the hot bulb, and 
this seems to be of considerable importance, for the large surface of 
strongly heated calcium carbonate would otherwise cause a consider- 
able amount of decomposition. (4 ) The hot, condensed liquid does 
not come in contact with any cork or indiarubber. (6.) There is verj*- 
little fear of breakage, for the bulb A is gradually and uniformly 
heated, and the hot liquid does not come in contact with any sealed 
joint, as in the ordinary distillation apparatus. (6.) A partial 
separation of the distillate into fractions is cariied out in the pre- 
paration of the substance.* 

1 kilogram of phenylacetic acid should give 772 grams of -^'benzyl 
ketone. In the actual experiments, 928 grams of the acid (obtained 
from Kahlbaum) were converted into calcium salt and subsequently 
heated, but as the amount of acid was not far short of a kilogram, I 
have corrected all the weights of the ketone obtained to what they 
would have been if a kilogium had actually been employed. 

The distillate was collected in each operation in four fractions : the 
first? was nearly colourless, but contained some water; the colour of 
the second was pale-yellow, of the third brownish-yellow, and of the 
last a deep reddish-brown. The second fraction solidified almost 
completely, the third contained some liquid after cooling, the fourth 
gave a considerable crop of crystals, hnt the solidification was far 
from complete. 

The results obtained (calculated for 1 kilo, of acid) aro given 
below : — 

Fraction. I. II HI. ly. Total. 

Weight in grams . . 36-5 289-6 273-0 120-6 719*6 

Melting point not observed 29 5° 28*0" not observed — 

The first fraction was then pressed between filter paper in a copy- 
ing press ; the second was gently warmed and the liquid poured off ; 
the third and fourth were filtered by means of a filter pnmp. The 

* It is possible that still better results might be obtained at a somewhat lower 
temperature with an air-bath of the form devised bj Lothar Meyer. 
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quantities and melting points after this preliminary pmiflcation were 
as follows ; — 


Fraction. I. IT. III. TV. Total. 

Weight 32*5 282*5 242*0 75*6 582*5 

Melting point 82’6‘* 32*25** 31*4° 31*2° — 


The four fractions were melted together, a little ether added, and 
the ethereal solution allowed to crystallise slowly. Beautiful large 
crystals were thus obtained, and, after pouring ofE the mother liquor, 
these were melted again and recrystallised from ether, the process 
being repeated several times. Part of the ether from the mother 
liquors was in each case removed by distillation, fresh crops of 
crystals being thus obtained, and these were further purified by r*c- 
crystallisation from ether. 

The recrystallised product was finally distilled, and was found to 
boil quite constantly at 330*55° (corrected to 760 mm. at 0°). The 
melting point, obtained by immersing a thermometer in the solidify- 
ing liquid, was 33*9°. 

The weight of ketone obtained in this manner without any frac- 
tional distillation was 404'*5 grams, or 52 4 per cent, of the theoretical 
yield. 

The filtrates from the original fractions TIT and TV, the liquid 
poured off from IT, and the residual ethereal mother liquors wei*e 
subjected to haclional distillation, and the purest fraction recrystal- 
lised from ether. In this way a further yield of 187 grams of the 
pure product, melting and boiling at the same temperature, was 
obtaned. 

The total amount of pure ketone obtained was thus 591*5 grams 
out of a possible 772 grams, or 76*6 of the theoretical yield. 

The remaining distillates, after being pressed between filter paper, 
melted at 33*1° and weighed 26 grams. 

The residues in the bulb A weie treated with hydx’ochloric acid to 
dissolve the calcium carbonate (a little alcohol being added towards 
the end to complete the solution), and the dark, oily residues were 
separated from the solutions of calcium chloride. The total weight, 
after washing with water, and while still moist, was 77*5 grams. 

On distillation, the oil yielded small quantities of toluene, a liquid 
boiling, after purification, at 226 — 227° (corrected), about 12 giams 
of undecomposed phenylacetio acid, a little dibenzyl ketone (fraction- 
ated with the larger quantity of ketone), and a tarry residue. 

The liquid boiling at 226 — ^227° was examined by Mr. R. M. 
Prideaux and Mr. G. L. Thomas in this laboratory, with the following 
results : — 
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Analysis of the Liqvid. 


Obserrecl. Calculated for 

^ ^ 

CarboD 73*36 73*13 73*17 

Hydrogen 7*83 8 01 7*32 

Oxygen. .••••••• . 18*81 18 86 19*51 


Vapour BeThsity hy F. Meyer's Method, 
Observed, 81 6 and 83*3, Calculated for CioHi802, 82*0. 


LIX . — On the Vapour Press^ures of Bihemyl Ketone, 

By Sydney Young, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 

Bristol. 

In order to obtain constant temperatures above 280*, the vapour of 
mercury boiling under known pressures may be employed, but there 
are serious objections to this substance, and it seems doubtful whethex* 
alosolutely accurate results can always be obtained with it. Up to 
306® benzophenone may be employed, and this substance is strongly 
recommended by Crafts (Amer, J, 8cL, 5), but the lange of tem- 
pei'ature above 280® is small. 

It seemed probable that dibenzyl ketone might give good i^csults, 
and I have therefore prepai*ed some of this substance by a method 
described in the preceding paper; 

The boiling point of dibenzyl ketone is 330*55® under normal 
pressure ; there is thus a convenient range of temperature — ^just 50’ 
— between the boiling points, of this substance and of brouionaph- 
tbalene. 

The ketone is a stable substance, for after several hours heating at 
temperatures between 260® and 330®, no alteration in the boiling 
point was observed. It is true that a little decomposition had taken 
place, for the ketone was no longer colourless, and on subsequent 
distillation the temperature, though very nearly constant for some 
time, did not remain so throughout. The rise of temperature was 
0*3® after about three-fourtbs of the substance had distilled over ; 
afterwards the rise was more rapid, and a little tany liquid was left 
in the bulb. The product of decomposition possesses, bowevex’, a 
higher boiling point than the ketone, and was not pi^sont in sufficient 
quantity to affect the tempex'atux'e of the vapoux' above the liquid 
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while the measurements were bemg made. The first and second 
series of determinations were made with different samples of the 
ketone, which were afterwards mixed together, and a portion of this 
was employed for the third and loni^th series. Tho last seiies of 
determinations was therefore made with a portion of the ketone 
which had been boiled under various pressures for several hours, but 
the results agreed perfectly with those previously obtained. 

The low melting point, 33*9*’, of the ketone is also convenient, 
whilst, on the other hand, the readiness with which it crystallises 
from ether greatly facilitates its purification. Dibenzj 1 ketone may 
therefore be recommended for obtaining constant temperatures 
between 280® and 330®. 

In the determinations of the vapour pressui*es of the substance, 
temperatures from 280® to 280® were read on an ordinary thermo- 
meter, standardised by means of bromonaphthalene. For highei 
temperatures a mercury vapour pressure thermometer was employed. 

In the first two series of determinations the liquid was boiled in a 
slightly modified distillation bulb, the neck of which was sufficiently 
long to allow of the whole of the mercury in the thermometer being 
heated by the vapour. The lower part of the neck of the distillation 
bulb was covered with asbestos, to reduce the loss of heat by mdiation. 

The apparatus employed for the higher temperatures was similar 
to that described by Dr. Ramsay and myself (Trans., 1885, 47, 651). 
The tube in which the ketone was boiled was 510 mm. long, and 
41 mm. in internal diameter. At each temperature from two to six 
readings were, as a rule, taken, and the mean results am given in the 
tables. 

In calculating the temperatnres, the vapour pressures of mercuiy 
determined by Ramsay and myself (Trans., 1885, 49, 37) were first 
employed, but it seems probable that, owing to an error in Regnault’s 
determination of the boiling ])oint of sulphur, the vapour pressures of 
mercury, which at high tomperaturcs depend on those of sulphur, 
require some alteration. The point is discussed in a paper on the 
Vapour Pressures of Meixiury, 

The temperatures under the heading “ corrected *’ have been finally 
adopted. 

The pressnres are in millimetres of meremy at 0®, and the temjicra- 
tnres are those of an air theimometer, 

Expsrimektal Results. 

Temperatwres with OrMna/ry Thermometer. 

Series L — Sample of ketone obtained by heating calcium phenyl- 
acetate in a combustion tube. 
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Temp. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

i 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

280*55 

232*85 

236*05 

240*2 

244*3 

60*3 

64*95 

71*5 

81 *15 

91 *8 

249*1 

253*1 

257*85 

263*55 

266*6 

105*6 

118*7 

136*1 

155*0 

173 *25 

270-35 

274-45 

278-0 

191*7 

213*5 

234*2 

Series IL — Sample of the ketone obtained by new method. 

237-65 

242-0 

246-35 

230 6 


234-95 

258-63 

262-8 

266-7 

125 *35 
139 *2 
156*5 

174 05 

gj 


Temperatures with Mercury Vapour^pressure Thermometer. Series L 

Temp. 

Corrected. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 



260*65 
265*8 
270-25 
276*95 
284. *65 

260-8 

265-8 

270-8 

276-83 

284-55 

147-9 

169*75 

192*25 

227*5 

276*0 

293-55 
303-3 
817-4 
330 8 

293*4 

303*0 

316*85 

830*1 

338*3 
422*3 
570 8 
746 45 


Series IL 


261 0 

261*1 

150*6 

200*05 

299-7 

392-1 

268*0 

268*7 

183 35 

308-35 

307 93 

471*5 

274*35 

274*25 

213-4 

314*55 

314*1 

687-2 

282*8 

282 75 

262-7 

322*15 

821 *55 

030-1 

288*9 

288*7 

3U4-6 

330*85 

330*1 

747-8 


The agreement between the four series of results is very satisfat*- 
tory. 

The logarithms of the pressures were mapped against temperatures, 
and the logarithms of pressures corresponding to even temperatures 
read off. Constants for Biot’s formula (log p = a + ha.*) were tbeu 
calculated, and from these the pressures corresponding to definite 
temperatures— each 10® from 230° to 330‘\ and each degree from 280° 
to 332° — ^were calculated. 

The constants for Biot’s formula are — 
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a = 4-76779, 

h = -2*981088 log h = 0*4743748, 
log a = 1*9980014, 

^ = ^‘>0. - 230. 

The calculated pressures are given in the following tables : — 

L 


Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

230 

59*80 

260 

144*90 

290 

318-3 

320 

613-2 

240 

81*46 

270 

189*65 

300 

396-0 

330 

752-0 

230 

109*35 

280 

245 *20 

310 

485-3 

— 

— 


II. 






Temp. 

Press. 


Press. 

280 

243 *2 

294 

844-5 

308 

474-0 

322 

639*3 

281 

231 4 

295 

852 -7 

309 

484*5 

323 

652-6 

282 

237*7 

296 

361*1 

310 

495*2 

324 

666 2 

283 

264*2 

297 

369*6 

811 

506*2 

825 

679 '9 

284 

270*8 

298 

878-2 

312 

517*3 


693*0 

285 

277*5 

299 

387-0 

313 

528*6 

327 

708*1 

286 

2^*4 *4 

300 

396-0 

3U 

540*1 

328 

722 5 

287 

291-4 

301 

405 -1 

315 

551 *8 

329 

787*2 

288 

298*5 

302 

414*4 

316 

563*6 


752*0 

289 

305*8 

303 

423*9 

317 

575 *7 

331 

767 2 

290 

313*3 

304 

438-6 

3L8 

588*0 

332 

782*5 

291 

320*9 

305 

443*4 

319 

600*5 

.. 1 .— 



292 

328*6 

306 

453*4 

320 

613*2 



298 

336*5 

307 

463*7 

321 

626-2 

— 

— 


LX , — TJie Vajpour Pressures of Mercury* 

By Sydney Totjno, D.Sc., Professor of Ohemibiiy, University 
College, Bristol. 

In the determinations of the vapour pressures of mercury (Bamsay 
and Young, Trans., 1886, 49, 37), the highest temperature was obtained 
by beating the metal with the vapour of boiling sulphur, and in cal- 
culating the results the boiling point of sulphur given by Bcgnault 
{Memoires^ vol. 26) was taken as correct. Callendar and Griffiths have, 
however, recently redetermined the boiling point of sulphur with an 
air thermometer, and have found it to boil at a temperature nearly 4® 
lower than Begnault did. Their experiments have evidently been 
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carried out with great care, and they point out that Rcgnanlt himself 
did not place very great confidence in the values he obtained. 

Again, the boiling point of mercury determined by Callendar and 
Griffiths by their platipum thermometer, calibrated by means of an 
air thermometer, is nearly 2® lower* than that given in the paper 
referred to. 

I have employed the vapour of mercury as a jacket in the deter- 
mination of the critical temperatures and pressures of chlorobenzene 
and of stannic chloride (not yet published) and in both cases the 
temperature appeared to be rather too high. In the case of stannic 
chloride, constants could not be calculated for Biot’s formula which 
would reproduce both the pressures at 240 — ^280® (determined by 
means of bromonaphthalene) and those at 310 and 320®, in the deter- 
mination of which mercury was employed. It has been pointed out 
in various papers by Eam&ay and myself that cii'ors in the determina- 
tion of the vapour pressures of a substance may be discovered by 
comparing the absolute temperatures with those of a second substance 
at the same series of pressures. The ratios of the absolute tempera- 
tures mapped against the temperatures of one of the two substances 
should give a straight line, at any rate for a moderate range of 
pressure, and if there is pronounced curvature it may be concluded 
that the vapour pressures of one or other substance require correc- 
tion. The existence of considerable errors in Regnault’s vapour 
pressures of mercury and in Landolt’s vapour pressures of the fatty 
acids was discovered in this way. 

On the other band, it may, of course happen that a straight line is 
obtained even when the determinations ai*e faulty, for the errors may 
be of such a nature as to give a straight Hue somewhat different in 
direction from the tine one. This appears to be the case with 
sulphur, for the ratios of the absolute temperatures, as determined 
by Regnault, to those of carbon bisulphide under equal pressures, d*) 
give a straight line when mapped against the temperatures of carbon 
bisulphide. 

The ratios of the absolute temperatures of dibenzyl ketone to those 
of both water and benzene give very decided curves if the vapour 
pressures of mercury given in the paper referred to be taken as 
correct. 

All these fac^s point to the conclusion that the vapour pressures of 
mercury based on Regnault’s boiling point of sulphur are too low at 
high temperatures, in other words, that the boiling points are too 
high. 

The calculations of the vapour pressures of mercury, made by 
Ramsay and myself, wore based on the following experimental 
data : — 
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1. Direct determination of \aponr pressures of mercury in a 

closed at one end and connected at the other with a gauge 
and barometer The tube, containing mercury, was h^atod with 
bromonaphthalene under atmospheric and reduced pressure, and with 
methyl salicylate under atmospheric preshure. 

2. Regnaiilfc’s determinations of the boiling point of mercury under 
atmospheric pressure. 

3. Direct determinations of vapour pressure at the boiling point of 
sulphur in a special apparatus. 

1. In the case of methyl salicylate there may be a small error, for 
this substance has not been found to give such good results as the 
other pure liquids fRamsay and Young, Trans , 1885, 47, 640) and I 
have recommended the employment of quinoline in place of it (Trans., 
1889, 55, 483). 

The pressures at 270° and 280° with bromonaphthalene are in all 
probability very nearly correct, for this substance has been repeatedly 
used for heating purposes, and the results obtained do not point to 
the existence of any error, or at most an extremely small one at these 
temperatures 

2. Regnault*s boiling points of mercury are far from satisfactory, 
the difference between the highest and lowest results amounting to 
nearly 2®. 

8. The determinations of the boiling point of sulphur, and also of 
mercury, by Callcudar and Griffiths may probably be taken as the 
best yet obtained, and I have, therefore, made use of them in the 
new calculations. 

On account of the possibility of error with methyl salicylate I have 
determined the vapour pressuius of mercury with quinoline and with 
aniline, boiling under atmospheric pressure, by the same method as 
that previously employed. The results, each of which is the mean 
of a considerable number of reading^^, are given in the table below. 

Ofllculaicd from 
tables by 

Tempevatiure. Pressure. Ramsay and Xoxmg. 


Aniline 183‘8 9 94 + 0*083 1 

Same with larger > 9'80 

apparatus 183*7 9*85 -f 0*046 J 

QninoHne 236*9 51*85 ± 006 52*30 


These results show that at low temperatures the results given in 
the tables require very little alteration. 

Ratios of the absolute temperatures of mercury to those of water 
at equal pressures were then calculated and mapped against tho 
terapemtures of water. The points so obtained fall very nearly on a 
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straighfc line, and the absolnte temperatures of nieronry are repro 
dnced yei 7 well by the following formula ; — 

R = 1*6004 + 0-000882^ 

where R is the ratio of the absolute temperature of mercury to that of 
water at any pressure, and t is the temperature of water on the centi- 
grade scale at the same pressure. 

A comparison is given below of the temperatures of mercury given 
by this formula with the data obtained experimentally, including the 
boiling point of mercury determined by Gallendar and Griffiths, and 
the results by Dr. Ram'^ay and myself with sulphur, recalculated on 
the basis of Gallendar and Griffiths’ boiling point of that substance. 


Press. 

Absolute 
temp, of 
water. 

Ratio cal- 
culattd 
from 
formula. 

Calculated temp, of 
mercury. 

Observed 
temp, of 
mercury. 

Diffeicnoes. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Absolute. 

Cent. 

9-87 

284*1 


457-45 

184*45 

183*76 

-0*7 

+0*23 

34-4, 

304-5 

1-6282 

495*8 

222*8 

222 *15 

-0*65 

+ 0*65 

61-86 

311*95 

1*6348 

509-95 

236-96 

286*95 

0*0 

0*0 

m-85 

329-2 


543-2 

270-2 

270*8 

+0*1 

-0*3 

157-16 

384-2 

1-6544 

552-9 

279-9 

280*2 

+0*8 

-1*1 

760-0 


1-6886 

629-85 

356-85 

366-7G 1 

-0*09 

+ 1*2 

2896-9 

415-25 

1*7259 

716-7 

448-7 

443*15 

-0*65 

+20*7 

2C01-5 

415 85 

1*7260 

716-9 

443-9 

444*15 

-t0*25 

-9*4 


For temperatures between 236° and 444°, the results given by the 
above formula are very good ; but at lower temperatures the vapour 
pressures given in the paper by Dr. Ramsay and myself agree rathor 
better with the observed values. 

The formula R = 1*6004 -|- 0*000882^ has been employed in cal- 
culating the temperatures of dibenzyl ketone, given in tlie tables in 
the paper on the vapour pressures of that substance under the head- 
ing “ Corrected.” The ratios of the corrected absolute temperatures 
of dibenzyl ketone to those of water at the same pressures give an 
approximately straight line, very much better than that obtained 
with the uncorrected values. 

The temperatures of dibenzyl ketone given by the formula 
R = 1*5842 + 0*0003283^ 

(where t is the temperature of water in centigrade degrees), are com- 
pared in the follovving table with those calculated by means of 
Biot’s formula at the same pressures: — 
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Temperature. 


Pressure. 


1 

Difference. 


Biot 

Prom ratios. 


70 

335*05 

234*8 

-0*23 

100 

246*9 

246*9 

0*0 

150 

261 *25 

261 *25 

0*0 

200 

272*05 

272-45 

+ 0*4 

300 

288*2 

288-4 

+ 0*2 

500 

310*45 

310-55 

+0*1 

760 

330*55 

330 ■X5 

-0*4 


Tlie vapour pressures of mercury were recalculated for each 10® 
from 180® to 480°, and for each degree fi^om 330® to 360° by means of 
the formula 

R = 1*6004 + 0*000882f, 

which may be converted into 

t = -/n33*8T' + 594065 - 1043*75, 

where t is the centigrade temperature of water corresponding to an 
absolute temperature, T', of mercury at the same pressure. The 
temperature of water, being calculated, it is only necessary to refer 
to a table of the vapour pressures of water to find the required 
pressure. 

The results are given in the following tables : — 


Table of Vapour Pressures of Mercui'y . — 1. 


T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

B 

P. 

180 

8*41 

260 

96-46 

340 

559*1 

420 

2085-0 

190 

11*98 

270 

124*0 

350 

672-6 

430 

2402*5 

200 

16*81 

280 

167-8 

360 

803*7 

410 

2757*0 

210 

23 *22 

290 

198-9 

370 

951 7 

450 

3150*5 

220 

31 64 

300 

248-6 

880 

1127*5 

4G0 

3586*0 

230 

42*56 

310 

808-0 

390 

1325*0 

470 

4067*0 

340 

56*55 

320 

878-5 

400 

1548*5 

480 

4590 *0 

250 

74*26 

330 

461-7 

410 

1801 *0 

— 

— 
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TI. 


T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

B 

T. 

P. 

8&0 

461 •'T 

338 

538-4 

346 

625-1 

364 

722*7 

331 

470*8 

339 

548-6 

847 

686-7 

855 

735*7 

332 

480 0 

340 

559 -1 

348 

648-4 

356 

749*0 

333 

489-3 

341 

569-7 

349 

600-4 

367 

762*3 

334 

498-8 

312 

580 4 

350 

672*6 

358 

776*9 

335 

508-5 

343 

591 -3 

351 

C8J>*8 

359 

789*7 

336 

518-3 

344 

602-4 

852 

697*3 

360 

803*7 

337 

528-3 

345 

613 -7 

353 

709*9 




Note by Willum Ramsay, Ph.D., P.R.S. 

Professor Toung has kindly sent me this note for rovisal and 
criticism, on the gi'ound that the former deteiminations were made 
by both of ns, and that an alteration in the results should have the 
assent of both authors. I am convinced that, owing to the more 
accurate determination of the boiling point of sulphur at noi*mal 
pressui*e made by Messrs. Callendar and Grifhths, the alterations in 
the numbers for the vapour pressures of mercury suggested in the 
foregoing paper are necessary. This afEords another instance of the 
danger of accepting Regnault^s data without criticism. In spite of 
the very great care he expended, the results of his investigations are 
by no means perfect, and further revision will doubtless lead to the 
discovery of other inaccuracies. 


Action of Nitric Acid on AntJiracefie, 

By A. G. Perkin. 

The behaviour of anthracene towards nitric acid has been made tho 
subject of repeated investigation at the bands of chemists, in every 
case with the same result, that anthraquinone, or oue of its deriva- 
tives, is formed, instead of nitro-derivatives of anthracene. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that anthracene is more readily oxidised 
than nitrated, and, therefore, when treated with nitric acid, the 
hydrocarbon is at once converted into anthraquinone, and this, by tbo 
farther action of the acid, then yields the well-known niti^o-anthra- 
quinones. 
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In the conrse of a series of experiments on anthmcene derivatives, 
on which T have been engaged for some time, I had occasion to in- 
vestigate again the action of nitric acid on this hydrocarbon, and I 
thus obtained a number of interesting results, a short account of 
which I beg to lay before the Society. 

Several of the substances obtained in this investigation are closely 
allied to, and, in some cases, identical with, a series of derivatives 
obtained by Liebermann and Lindemann (Her., 13, 1585) and 
Liebermann and LandshofiP (Her., 14, 467), and, in order to explain 
the connection between these somewhat complicated derivatives, I 
think it would be convenient to give a short summary of the results 
obtained by these chemists. When dihydroanthracene is treated with 
nitric acid in acetic acid solution, a colourless, crystalline substance, 

hydranthracene C6H4<^q^j^q^> 06H4, is produced. This sub- 

stance, when boiled with dilute potassium hydrate solution, is decom- 
posed, with formation of nUrosoniiroanthrone^ 

and nitroso-oxanthranol, A solution of 

anthracene in acetic acid, saturated with nitrogen trioxide, deposits, 
on standing, a precipitate of anthracene nitrate^ 

whereas, if nitrogen tetroxide is employed in the place of the trioxido, 

a sabstanoe is produced, 

wdiioh is isomeric with hydranthraeeno nitrate. 

Alkalis decompose anthracene nitmte, with formation of nitroso^ 

0Q 

anthronej andnitrosohydranthrone, 

The results obtained in my investigation of the action of nitric 
acid on solntions of anthiacene are, briefly stated, the following : — 
When a solution of anthracene in nitrobenzene is treated with 
fuming nitric acid, the principal products of the reaction arc a beauti- 
ful, yellow substance C14H8N2O4, which melts at 202°, nitroso- 

anthrone, OsH4<Qjg-^j^Qj>-OoH4, and anthraquinone. The substance 

0i 4H8N’204 was at first thought to bo dinitroanthracene, as, although 
VOL. Lix. 2 Y 
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it hafi the same composition and similai* properties to Licbermann 
and LandshofE’s nitrosonitroanthrone, its molting point is 30® biglior 
than they ascribed to the latter. 

At a later stage in these experiments, it became necessaiy to pre- 
pare a considerable quantity of nitrosonitroanthrone, and, in purify- 
ing this carefully, a product was ultimately obtained which melted at 
288 — 290®, and was, evidently, identical with the substance OuH^STiO* 
obtained by me as described above. 

It seems probable that, in the formation of nitrosonitroanthrone 
by the action of nitric acid on anthracene, nitrosoanthrone is first 
produced, and then, by the farther action of nitric acid, it is con- 
verted into nitrosonitroanthrone, thus : — 

C.B[*<^|>OJB[* + HNO, = + H,0. 

+ HNOj = + HsO. 


This hypothesis is supported by the fact that not only is nitvoso- 
anthrone present in the product of the action of nitric acid on an- 
thracene in nitrobenzene solution, but that this substance, when 
acted on by nitric acid, as is shown in the body of this paper, is 
almost quantitatively converted into nitrosonitroanthrone. Con- 
versely, nitrosonitroanthrone, when subjected to the action of alkaline 
reducing agents, such as sodiam sulphide, is reconverted into nitrobo- 
anthrone. 

Very interesting results were obtained in the study of the action 
of nitric acid on a solution of anthracene in a mixture of 2 parts of 
nitrobenzene and 3 parts of alcohol. In this case the reaction pro* 
ceeds quite di&rently : a beautiful, colourless, ciystalline substanco 
is produced which has the composition OwHisNOj (= CiiUiojOiTfshTO,), 
and the constitution of which is probably represented by the formula 


r\ TT ^OH(OC2H6)>. p -rr 


This substance, for which I pinpose the name anthrace^ie ethyl 
nitrate^ is probably the ethyl deriyative of anthracene nitrate, 

0,a< 


When boiled with hydrogen iodide solution, anthracene ethyl 
nitrate is readily decomposed, with formation of ethyl iodide and 
anthracene dihydride. Boiling alkalis convert it into a substance 
Ci 4 Ho]Sr 02 , which is isomeric with nitrosoanthrone. 
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and also ■with isonitrosoanthraqninone, and 

which, very probably, has the constitutional formula 

The decomposition of anthracene ethyl nitrate by alkalis may 
therefore be represented by the following equation : — 

2<W<SoSf^^>O.H. + JCOH = 

+ + H,0 + aOA-OH. 

Psendonitrosoanthronea 

This new substance, for which I propose the name pseudonitroso- 
anthrone, dissolves in alkalis, forming a deep orange-yellow solution ; 
\iith acetic anhydride, it yields a well-characterised monacetyl deriva- 
tive, CuH 8 ( 0 C 2 H 30 )N‘ 0 . When treated with ammonia, or boiled 
with dilate sulphuric acid, anthracene ethyl nitrate is converted 
almost quantitatively into nitrosoanthrone. 

A compound similar to anthracene ethyl nitrate is produced when 
methyl alcohol is substituted for ethyl alcohol in the above reaction. 
This has the composition OuHioCCHs'lTOs), and is decomposed by 
alkalis exactly in the same way as the ethyl compound, yielding 
nitrosoanthroue and pseudonitrosoanthrone. 

In studying these results by the side of those obtained by Lieber- 
manu and others, one cannot but be struck with the great reactive 
capacity of the centre portion of the anthracene molecule as distin- 
guished from that of any other hydrocarbon which has as yet been 
investigated. Experiments are in progress by means of which it is 
hoped that this centre portion of the anthracene molecule may be to 
such a degree weakened that by some simple means a severance of 
the two benzene nuclei from the intervening portion may be brought 
about, in which case results of theoretical importance as bearing on 
the question of the constitution of anthracene might be expected. 


Action of Nitric Acid on Anthracene in the Presence of Nitrohenzene. 

In studying this action, finely powdered, pure anthracene was added 
in small portions at a time to a mixture of 1 part of fuming nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1*5, and 2 parts of nitrobenzene. The anthracene 
quietly dissolved, and after a small quantity had been added, small, 
yellow needles began to appear in the solution. The addition of 
anthracene was continued until the whole had become of the con- 

2 T 2 
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bistency of a tRin paste, but not longer, as in that case it was found 
that the resulting product was difScult to purify. During this addi- 
tion, care was also taken to avoid rise of tomporature. The whole 
was then thrown on to a funnel plugged with glass wool, and the 
filtrate placed aside for further investigation. The residue on the 
filter was washed two or three times with glacial acetic acid, then 
with alcohol, and dried. It consisted of a lemon-coloured mass of 
fine needles, and was further purified by one or two crystallisations 
from coal-tar naphtha with the aid of animal charcoal if necessary. 

On analysis, numbers were obtained agreeing with the formula 

CmHgNiO* : — 

I. 0 2091 gram substance gave 0*0599 giam H 2 O and 0*4812 
gram OO 2 . 

II. 0*1653 gram substance gave 0*0480 gram H 2 O and 0*3818 
gram CO^. 

HI. 0*2394 gram substance gave 20*75 c.c. H. ; temp. 8 5® ; bur. 
762*5 mm. 

Pound. 

Theory. iT II. III. 


C 62*99 62*77 62*99 — 

H 2*99 3*18 3*22 

N 10*44 — — 10*57 


This substance may also be prepared: a.— By the addition of 
anthracene to a mixture of 1 part of fuming nitric acid and 2 paris 
of pyridine neutralised with nitric acid. The details of preparation 
are similar to those given above. 

— ^By the addition of anthracene to cold nitric acid which ha<l 
been purified by boiling with nitrate of urea. In ibis case the 
anthracene did not appear to dissolve in the acid, and tho pi'oduct 
remained suspended in the liquid as a yellow mass. 

c. — By the addition of anthracene ethyl nitrate to a mixture of 
fuming nitric acid and nitrobenzene. 

This substance, when prepared by either of these methods and 
very carefully crystallised from coal-tar naphtha, forms fine, long, 
yellow needles, often more than an inch in length, under the micro- 
scope showing a striated appearance resembling that of nitrate of 
potassium. It is less soluble in coal-tar naphtha than anthraquiiione, 
a property which renders it easy of separation from the latter, which 
is always formed tp some extent during the reaction. It is modc- 
lately soluble in hot aniline or nitrobenzene, and slightly soluble in 
hot alcohol, acetic acid, and benzene. It melts at 288—290®, and at 
highesr temperatures, if carefully heated, sublimes unchangod with 
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little or no carbonisation, but if superheated it suddenly decomposes 
with the formation of a doud of black vapour, in this respect I'e- 
sembling the nitroanthraqninones. On exposure to sunlight, it slowly 
decomposes, the crystals being observed after some weeks to gi*adu- 
ally curl up and become opaque, and on examination the product is 
found to consist of anlhraquiuone. Bromine has no action upon it in 
the cold, and it does not form a compound with picric acid. Cold 
sulphuric acid has no action upon it. When a solution of chromic 
acid was added to the substance suspended in glacial acetic acid, the 
mixture boiled for a few minutes, and water added, a white, crystal- 
line pi*ecipitate was formed. This, after further purification, was 
obtained as white needles melting at 278*^, and. having all the pro- 
perties of anthraquinone. 

When added to strong fuming sulphuiao acid, an energetic reaction 
took place. Water added to the product threw down a dirty white 
precipitate, which, after two or three crystallisations, appear'ed as 
white needles, consisting of pure anthraquinone. As stated in the 
introduction, this substance is evidently identical with nitrosouitro- 

(mtlirone^ obtained by Liebermann and Lands- 

hoff by the action of alkalis on hydroanthi*aoene nitrite. 

The acid filtrate from the above substance, when treated with water 
and allowed to stand for a few days, became semi-solid owing to the 
sepai'ation of a crystalline compound. This was collected, pressed, 
and the residue crystallised two or three times from benzene. The 
product consisted of white needles melting at 278®, and having all 
the properties of anthraquinone. 

In some cases when a larger quantity of anthracene than usual 
was added to a mixture of nitric acid and nitrobenzene without care- 
fully cooling, a crystalline precipitate was obtained, and this was 
treated in the manner previously described. It was found to consist 
of a mixture of three substances, namely, nitvosonitroanthrono, 
anthraquinone, and a substance whose solubility in coal-tar naphtha 
was between the two. The yellow precipitate was first ciystallised 
fi*om this solvent to free it from anthx*aqninone, and the resulting 
crystalline mass very carefully fractionally crystallised from an excess 
of this solvent. The separation of these two substances presented no 
difficulty, as the point at which either commenced or finished cry.stul- 
lising was very sharply defined. 

On analj-sis, the following numbers were obtained : — 

I. 0T400 gram substance gave 0*0570 gram H20 and 0*3872 gram 

00 *. 

II, 0‘1563 gram substance gave 0*0609 ginim H^O and 0'4!802 gram 
CO,. 
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These numbers give the percentages required for the formula 

OuHsNOa. 

Found. 

t ^ 

Tlieopy. I- II* 


C 75'24 75 03 76 43 

H 4-03 4-04 4-04 


This substance melts at 146® and is evidently identical with the nitro- 

soanthrone, C)eHi<Q 2 ^j^Q^>C 6 H 4 , obtained by Idebermann and 

Lindemann (Ber., 13, 1565) by the action of alkalis on anthi’acoiie 
nitrate, 


Action of Sodium Sulphide on Nitrosoniiroanthrone. 

When this was added to a boiling solution of sodium sulphido in 
alcohol, it quickly dissolved, forming a fine, red-violet solution, 
which, after a short digestion, gave no precipitate on the addition ot 
boiling water. Hydrochloric acid, added to this solution, caused the 
formation of a heavy, brownish-yellow precipitate, which was collected 
washed, and dried. The resulting brownish-yellow powder was then 
digested vrith hot alcohol to which a few drops of aqueous potash had 
been added, and filtered. The filtrate, on cooling, deposited small, 
brownish-orange needles, which were collected, washed with hot 
alcohol and water, dried, and crystallised two or three times from 
acetic anhydride or alcohol. The yield of this substance was small, 
and from the residue insoluble in alcoholic potash no definite com- 
pound has been isolated. 

On analysis, the following numbers wei»e obtained : — 

I. 0-1318 gram substance gave 0*0532 gi-am OH^ and 0-.S620 gr«im 
GO,. 

II. 0-1650 gram substance gave 0 0628 gram OH^ and 0*4529 gram 
OOa, 


These numbers give percentages agreeing with the foimula OuHoO*. 


Theory, 

OwHsNOs. 

C 75-34 

H 4-03 


Found. 

£ 5 ! 

7491 74-80 

4-48 4-22 


As thus obtained, it forms long, orange-yellow needles, showing a 
striated appearance under the microscope. It is very soluble in 
benzene and carbon bisulphide, somewhat less so in acetic anhydride 
and acetic acid, and only moderately in alcohol. It melts to an 
orange coloured liquid at 146®, When added to cold sulphuric acid, 
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a dirty green solution is produced which, turns black when heated ; 
the addition of water then throws down a black, carbonaceous precipi- 
tate. Puming nitric acid attacks it violently with evolution of red 
fumes and formation of anthraquinone. When chromic acid is added 
to its solution in acetic acid, it reacts violently with formation of 
anthraquinone. 

This substance is obviously identical with nitrosoanthrone, 

obtained by Liebermanu and Lindemann 

(Her., 13, 1585) by treating anthracene nitrate or nitrite with alkalis. 
In the formation of this substance by the action of sodium sulphide 
on nitrosonitroanthrone, it is probable that an intermediate substance, 



, is first produced which dissolves in alkalis 


with a violet colour, and is readily oxidised on exposure to air with 
formation of nitrosoanthrone. This is borne out by the fact that 
nitrosoanthrone, although itself insoluble in alkalis, readily dissolves 
in the presence of a reducing agent with the formation of a violet 
solution. 


Action of Nitric Add on Nitrosoanthrone in the ^presence of Nitre • 

bemene. 

In order to afford additional proof of the constitution of nitroso- 
nitroanthrone, the action of nitric acid on nitrosoanthrone was care- 
fully investigated. 

When nitrosoanthrone is added to a mixture of fuming nitric acid 
and nitrobenzene, it slowly undergoes change, without, however, 
passing into solution. The addition of this substance was continued 
until the whole became of a pasty consistency, and the product was 
then filtered through glass wool, the midue washed with acetic acid 
and alcohol, and dried. The lemon-coloured mass which, on examina- 
tion, appeared as minute needles, was further purified by crystallisa- 
tion from coal-tar naphtha. 

On analysis, the following results were obtained : — 

0'1614 gram substance gave 0*0448 gram H^O and 0*3717 gram 

COa. 

These numbers give percentages agreeing with the formula re- 
quired for nitrosonitroanthrone. 

Theory. 

O14H8NSO4. Found. 


C 62*69 62*80 

H 2 99 3*08 
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As tlms obtained, it consisted of long, orange needles sparingly 
soluble in boiling acetic acid and coal-tar naphtha. It melted at about 
2^0—292®. The formation of nitrosonitroanthrone by the above re- 
action may be represented by the equation 

+ HNOa = 

Action of Nitric Add on Anthracene in the presence of Alcohol and 

Nitrolmzene, 

If finely divided anthracene is added to a mixture of 1 part of 
fuming nitric acid, 2 parts of nitrobenzene, and 3 parts of alcohol 
by volume, it slowly dissolves in the cold, but much more readily 
if very gently heated. 

In studying this reaction, the addition of anthi^acene was continued 
until a sample of the product set to a pasty mass of crystals on cooling. 
The whole was then rapidly filtered to free it from any traces of un- 
dissolved anthracene, the solution thoroughly cooled, and the crystals 
which separated collected, washed two or three times with a little 
alcohol, and strongly pressed. It was then further purified by two or 
three crystallisations from alcohol. 

On analysis, the substance dried at 60° gave the following 
numbers : — 

L 0‘2816 gram substance gave 13*1 c.c. N ; ^ = ]2°; bar. 740mm. 

0‘1745 gram substance gave 0*0913 gram H 2 O and 0 4«)80 gram 

00a. 

IL 0*1557 gram substance gave 0*0770 gram H^O and 0*4090 giaiu 

COa. 

III. 0*1197 giam substance gave 0*0602 gram Hf) and 0*3138 gram 

OOa. 

IV. 0*1737 gram substance gave 0*0870 gram HaO and 0*4577 grjvm 

COa. 

V. 0*1664 gram substance gave 0*0826 gram H^O and 0*4tJ78 gram 

OOa. 

These numbers give percentages agreeing with the formula 
O14H10, CaHeN O3. 

Theoiy for 

0,4Hio,CaH5N03. L II. IH. IV. V. 


0 71*4 71-68 71*64 71*49 71*87 71*75 

H 6*6 5*81 5*49 6*59 5*66 5*61 

N 5*2 5*40 — — — — 


The determination of the molecular weight of this substance by 
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Eaotilt*s jmethod gave the following nnnibers, agreeing fairly well with 
the foimnla Ci4Hio,C2H6N03. 


Substance taken 1*0422 grams. 

Acetic acid „ 75*6 „ 

Melting point of the acetic acid 14*75® C. 

„ the mixture 14*53 „ 

Depression of the melting point. 0*22 „ 

Molecular weight of the substance found from the 

above data 244. 

Theory for CuHio,CaH5N03 


As stated in the introduction, this new substance is a compound of 
anthracene with the elements of ethyl nitrate, and from a study of its 
properties it is probable that it has the constitution 


n TT ^CH(OC2H5 )n. p rq- 


in which case it might be looked upon as the ethyl derivative of 
Liebermann’s anthracene nitrate, which probably has the constitution 

®*<OH(§O0>«^ 

Anthracene ethyl nitrate crystallises from alcohol in fiat, white, 
glistening needles, which are readily soluble in benzene and chloro- 
form, modeiately so in alcohol and acetic acid. It melts at about 
160® to a yellow liquid, and slightly above this point it decomposes 
with rapid evolution of nitrous fumes and formation of anthiuquinone. 
This decomposition takes place slowly at temperatures below 100®, 
and on boiling with alcohol, acetic acid and other solvents, nitrons 
fumes are slowly given off and the solation becomes yellow. It is 
therefore necessary, when purifying this substance by rcoiystallisa- 
tion, to cx^nduct the operation as rapidly as possible, otherwise the 
pi'oduct is with difficulty obtained in a colourless condition. When 
exposed over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, anthracene ethyl nitrate 
is sometimes very rapidly converted into a gummy, yellow mass. 
Dissolved iu acetic acid aud treated with chromic acid, it is converted 
iiato anthraquinone. Cold fuming nitric acid also converts it into 
this substance. 

With a mixture of nitric acid and nitrobenzene, it behaves similarly 
to anthracene, nitrosonitroauthrone being formed, as was proved by 
the following analysis : — 

0*1256 gram substance gave 0*0362 gram H3O and 0*2888 gram 

COg. 
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Theory for 

0 x 4 HaN 504 . Pound. 


C 62-69 62-71 

H 2-99 3-22 


When boiled with strong aqueous potasb, anthracene ethyl nitrate 
dissolves, forming a brownish-yellow solution, which, if concentrated, 
sets to a mass of brownish-yellow needles on cooling. The crystals 
dissolve in hot water, forming a yellow solution which, on the addi- 
tion of acids, gives a white precipitate of a new substance which 
will be described below. 

The solution of anthracene ethyl nitrate is coloured intensely 
yellow on the addition of ammonia^ and, on cooling, orange-red needles 
are deposited. These were collected, washed with alcohol, and re- 
el ystallised from this solvent. 

The analysis gave the following results : — 

I. 0-1884 gram substance gave 0*0730 gram H.O and 0*6197 
gram CO*. 

11. 0*2704 gram substance gave 14-7 c.c. N ; < = 16° ; bar. = 
742 mm. 

Theory for 

0i 4H]3^02. Pound. 


C 75*3 76*3 

H 4*03 4*3 

3N 6*27 6*37 


This substance melted at 146®, and showed all the properties of 
nitrosoanthrone. 

The same decomposition takes place when anthracene ethyl nitrate 
in alcoholic solution is treated with pyridine and other bases, boiled 
in acetic acid solution with a few drops of sulphuric acid, or reduced 
with sodium sulphide. 

Action of Alkalis on Anthracene Uthyl Nitrate, 

Anthracene ethyl nitrate is readily decomposed by boiling with 
alcoholic potash with formation of a new substance possessing pro- 
nounced phenolic properties. 

In studying this decomposition, anthracene ethyl nitrate was added 
to boiling dilute alcoholic potash. It rapidly dissolved, forming a 
dark-brown solution, and the decomposition was complete as soon as 
a small quantity taken out gave only a slight precipitate on diluting 
with water. On adding hydrochloric acid to the well-cooled product, 
a bulky, light-yellow precipitate was thrown down. This was col- 
lected, washed well with water, and dissolved in boiling very dilute 
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aqueous potasli. On cooling under the tap, a small quantity of a 
brownish substancse was deposited, which was collected, and will be 
referred to later. 

Hydrochloric acid was added to the filtrate, and the whitish preci- 
pitate redissolyed in potash, and repeatedly treated in this manner 
until nothing was deposited on cooling. The resulting white, 
amorphous product was purified by two or three crystallisations from 
alcohol or benzene, and analysed with the following result : — 

I. 0'3542 gram substance gave 0 0638 gram OH2 and 0*4294 gram 
OO3. 

II. 0*14.68 gram substance gave 0*0558 gram OHa and 0*4038 gram 

00a. 

These numbers give percentages agreeing with the formula 
CuHoNOa. 

Pound. 

Theory. , * 

Ci 4H9NO> i. 11. 


0 75*8 75*29 75*02 

H 4*03 4*59 4*20 


This substance, which 1 propose to call pseudo-nitrosoanthrone, is 
moderately soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in minute 
groups of needles, more sparingly in benzene. It melts at about 
:i24— 225® with decomposition and evolution of nitrous fumes. The 
residue, on examination, was found to consist of anthraquinone. It 
can be crystallised from such solvents as acetic acid with but slight 
decomposition if the operation is rapidly perfonned, otherwise, after 
bhoit contact with the boiling solvent, nitrous fumes are rapidly 
evolved and anthiuquinone is formed. Chromic acid and cold nitric 
acid oxidise it readily to anthraquinone. It dissolves readily in 
alkalis, forming orange-yellow solntions. Cold sulphuric acid dis- 
solves it with a yellow colour. 'When boiled with acetic anhydride, 
and the mass allowed to cool, colourless needles ai^e deposited resem- 
bling anthraquinone in appearance. These were collected, puidficd 
by recrystalli&ation from alcohol, and analysed with the following 
result : — 

I. 0*1535 gram substance gave 0 0592 gram OH3 and 0*4060 
gram OO2. 

II. 0*1872 gram substance gave 0*0720 gram OH2 and 0*4060 
gram CO2. 

TIL 0*1516 gram substance gave 0*0591 gram OH2 and 0 4032 
gram CO2. 

I'V'. 0*1718 gram substance gave 0 0684 gram OH3 and 04564 
giam CO2. 
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Found. 



Theory. 

C J4H gN OojCgHgO. 

t 

-A.- 

II. 

III. 


0 .... 

72-45 

72-1 

72-26 

72 2 

72-44 

H ... 

4-15 

4-2 

4-27 

4-3 

4-42 

X ... 

5 28 

— 

— 

— 

— 


This substance which, as the analyses show, is acetylpseudonifcroso- 
anthrone, melts at 153 — 154®. It is moderately solnble in alcohol 
and acetic acid, very soluble in acetic anhydride. It is insoluble iu 
dilute alkalis in the cold, but dissolves readily on warming, forming 
an orange solution. At high temperatures, or on boiling with a 
solvent of high boiling point, it gives off nitrous vapours, and is con- 
verted into anthraquinone. Chromic acid and nitric acid oxidise it to 
anthraquinone. 

The brownish substance, after two or three crystallisations fi*om 
alcohol, was obtained in long needles. Analysis : — 

T. 0*1282 gram substance gave 0*0518 gram H 2 O and 0*3524 gram 
OOj. 

IL 0*2195 gram substance gave 11*3 cc. N; ^ = 16®; bar. = 760 
mm. 


These numbers give percentages agreeing with the formula 
C14H9NO2. 


Found. 


Thooiy. f * ^ 

C14H9NO,. 1 . II. 


0 75-3 74*97 

H 4*03 4*45 — 

ISr 6*28 — 6*00 


This substance has thci*efore the same composition as nitroso- 
anthrone, with which it is in every respect identical. It melts at 
146®, crystallises iu the same way, and shows all the properties of this 
substance. 

As stated in the introduction, pseudonitrosoanthrono is isoinerics 


with nitrosoanthrone, 06H4<Q2j^^Q^>C6H4, and with isonitroso- 

QQ 

anthraquinone, CcH4<Q^j;|rQ-g^j>08H4, and it therefore probably has 

the constitution o.h.<JC2S>c^ This formula accounts for the 

phenolic nature of the substance, and the fact that it forms an acetyl 
compound, which latter would be represented by the foimula 
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The production of nitrosoanthrone by the reducing action of sodium 
sulphide may be represented thus : — 

( 1 .) 

ITnstable intermediate substance. 

(2.) Oja,<ggJg§)>O.H* + 0 = + H,0. 

• Nitrosoanthrone. 

Action of Hydrogen Iodide on Anthracene Ethyl Nitrate. 

In studying this action, 5 grams of anthracene ethyl nitrate was 
mixed with 50 c.c. of aqueous hydrogen iodide (sp. gr. 1*96), and dis- 
tilled gently from a retort. The dark-coloured distillate, on mixing 
with water, deposited a quantity of a heavy liquid, which was 
mechanically separated, mixed witli water containing a trace of 
sulphurous acid, and the whole distilled. The lieavy oil which 
separated from the aqueous distillate was collected, dried over calcium 
chloride, and distilled from a small Wurtz flask. It showed the 
boiling point of ethyl iodide (72°), with which it was identical, as 
the following analysis shows : — 

0*1070 gram of substance, heated at 180° with nitric acid and 
nitrate of silver, gave 0*1608 gram Agl = 81*2 1 per cent. 
Theory, CiHsI = 81*4 I per cent. 

The residue in the i*etort was mixed with water and sufficient 
sulphurous acid to remove excess of iodine, the brownish-coloured 
substance collected, well washed with water, dried on a porous plate, 
and reciystallised from alcohol. 

In this way, beautiful plates were obtained which melted at 
106—108®, and showed all the properties of dihydroantliracene. 
Analysis : — 

0*1634 gram substance gave 0*1004 gram H^O and 0*5592 gram 

00 *. 

Theory. 


C 93*33 per cent. 93*33 per cent. 

H 6*66 „ 6*83 


This experiment shows, thex'efore, that anthiuceue ethyl nitrate, 
when boiled with aqueous hydrogen iodide, is decomposed into 
dihydroanthracene and ethyl iodide, most of the nitrogen being 
evolved as nitrous fumes. 
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Anth/raeene Methyl Nitrafe, 

C„H:o.CIC,NO, = (?) 

This substance is produced in a similar manner to the ethyl com- 
pound already described, to which it also bears the greatest resem- 
blance. It crystallises from alcohol in glittex'ing platos which melt 
at about 183° with decomposition and formation of anthraquiuone. 
The analysis gave the following results : — 


Theory. 

OHHiojCHaN’Oa. Found. 

C 70’59 per cent. 70'36 per cent, 

H 610 „ 6*39 


Anthracene methyl nitrate is decomposed by alkalis, yielding a 
mixture of nitrosoanthrone and pseudonitrosoanthi*one. The latter 
melted at 224 — 225®, the acetyl derivative at 163®, and in its pro- 
perties was found to be exactly similar to the compound obtained by 
the action of alkalis on anthracene ethyl nitrate. 


LXII . — Besearches on the Tprpenes* 


By J. E. Marsh, M.A., Balliol, and J. A. Gardner, Magdalen College, 

This paper contains an account of our researches on camphene with 
regard to its preparation, products of oxidation, and substitution 
derivatives. 

Of all the terpenes, camphene seems to us to possess the gi'eatest 
amount of interest on account of its perfectly definite character as a 
single substance and not a mixture, of its relatively stable nature, of 
its capacity for giving substituted rather than additive compounds, 
and of its close relation to camphor. There appears to be no reason 
why the derivatives of camphene should not be as fruitful a subject 
of study as have been those of benzene. 


Production of Camphene. 

Our method of obtaining camphene is essentially that of Wallach 
as modified by Marsh and Stock^e (Trans., 1890, 67, 961), whereby 
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along with, camphene we obtain acetate of bomool. Instead, however, 
of employing sealed glass tubes for heating the mixture of turpentine 
hydrochloride, acetate of potash, and acetic acid, we use a large 
copper autoclave, which is not attacked by the acetic acid. By means 
of this, a large quantity of material can be operated upon at once. 
For heating the autoclave, we have found it convenient to use a bath 
of pitch, which can readily be heated to 250*’, the temperature 
3*equired, without danger, smell, or inconvenience. The crude 
camphene obtained is separated from the other product and from 
unaltered hydrochloride of turpentine, partly by distillation in steam. 
On rectifying, it at once solidifies in the cold. 


Oxidation of Ccmpltene. 

Biban states that when camphene is oxididised by the classical 
mixture ” of potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, it yields cam- 
phor. We have not, however, found this method suitable for pre- 
paring camphor. From 17 grams of camphene, after 18 hours boiling 
with 67 grams of dichromate, 70 grams sulphuric acid, and 140 
grams of water, we recovered 12 grams of a solid, which certainly had 
the smell of camphor, but proved on distillation to be unaltered cam- 
phene, fi*om which it would appear that part of the camphene is pro- 
foundly attacked by the oxidising mixture leaving the remainder 
unaltered. 

By oxidising camphene with nitric acid, we have obtained some 
compounds of interest, but neither camphor nor any of its oxidation 
products. 

Fuming nitric acid does not form a nitro-derivative, but acts 
violently on camphene with evolution of red fumes. 

To oxidise camphene, we employ for every 20 grams of the sub- 
stance 400 C.C. of dilute nitric acid. The camphene is heated in a 
mati*ass on the water-bath at first with 133 c.c. of acid of sp. gr. 1'42 
and 133 c.c. of water. After the first action slackens, a second 
133 c.c. of acid is added, and the whole heated until red fumes cease 
to bo evolved. The liquid is then poured out into a dish and eva- 
porated to a small bulk. On cooling, it sets to a mass of crystals. 
These are separated from the syrupy mother liquor and recrystallised, 
preferably from ether. A small quantity of a white powder is left 
undissolved by the ether, and is also insoluble in water. It and the 
syrupy mother liquor have been reserved for a. further examination. 
The crystals obtained from the ether solution consist of a new acid of 
the formula OioHuOe, which wo call camphoic acid. 
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Camphoic Acid, 

This new acid forms colourless crystals meltiug at 184 — 185® with 
decomposition. On analysis, it gare : — 

Caleiilatcfl for 
Eoun*!. OioIIwOb. 


Carbon 51*6 52*1 

Hydrogen 6*1 6*0 


The barium salt was obtained in crystalline form, very soluble in 
water. It gave : — 

Calculated for 

Found BaOioHigO^. 

Barium 35*8 35*8 


Finm ibis it would appear to be dibxsic, but the barium salt is acid 
to test paper, and the behaviour of the acid in other respects showed 
it to be iribasicj as will be seen later in considering the action of heat 
upon it. 

We thus have the series of acids derived from camphor, 


Campholic, monobasic CjoHisOa. 

Camphoric, dibasic O 10 H 16 O 4 . 

Camphoic, iribasio ^ CioHuOe. 


BisUllatum of Oam^hoio Acid , — ^When camphoic acid is heated 
under ordinary pressure, it first melts, then loses caibonic anhydride 
and water, and distils at about 300° yielding the anhydride OgH^Oi 
of a new acid which we call camphqpyric add, A very small residue 
is left in the retort. 

Camphopyric Anhydride , — The distillate, when crystallised from 
alcohol, gives fine needle-shaped crystals closely i*esernbling tho an- 
hydride of camphoric acid. They melt at 178—179°, and give on 
analysis : — 

Calculated for 
Found. OgHiaOj. 


Carbon 63*8 64*2 

Hydrogen 7*3 7*1 


Camphopyric Add , — The anhydride was dissolved in hot caustic 
soda, and the acid precipitated by hydrochloric acid. It was reorys- 
tallised from water, and forms colourless, flaky crystals which melt 
at 209°, and give on analysis : — 

Calculated for 

Found. O9H14O4. 


Carbon 57*83 58*06 

Hydrogen 7*78 7*53 
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The bannm salt is very soluble ia water, and crystallises on 
evaporation in silky, white tufts. It appears to retain water of crys- 
tallisation even when heated in an air-bath to ovefir 120 ° ; — 


Found. 

Barinm (1) .... 40*2 

„ ^2) . . . . 40’6 


Calculated for 

t * \ 

RaCgS^sO^. RaCgI[j204 + IJCgO. 
42-9 40*4 


Camphopyric acid is, therefore, dibasic, and the next lower homo- 
logne of camphoric acid, O 10 H 16 O 4 , the anhydrides of the two acids 
being indistinguishable in appearance. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that camphopyric acid gives a fluorescein, whilst 
camphoric acid does not. When the former acid is heated with 
resorcin and a few drops of strong sulphuric acid, the melt gives 
with caustic soda a pink solution with a strong green fluorescence. 

If then camphoric acid is represented, as has been proposed J>y one 

of us, as a substituted glutano acxd, , it is not 

improbable that camphopyric acid is the cori‘esponding substituted 
succinic acid substituted succinic acids giving, 


as is known, fluoresceins* Camphoic acid itself would then be repi*c- 

, , no- .C(COOH). 
seated 

Isocampkopyrio Add . — Oamphoppuc anhydi-ide is not the sole pro- 
duct of the distillation of camphoic acid. There is obtained, mixed 
with the anhydiude, an acid which is isomeric with camphopyric acid. 
It may be sepai*ated from the anhydride either by means of alcohol, iu 
which it is much more soluble than the latter, or by treating the 
cinde distillate in the cold with a slight excess of a solution of 
carbonate of soda, which dissolves the acid and leaves the anhydride. 
The acid is then precipitated fi*om the solution of its sodium salt by 
hydrochloric acid, and crystallised from water. It separates from the 
hot aqueous solution as an oil which afterwards solidifles to a mass 
of crystals. The crystals form hard granules, are very different from 
the soft, flaky crystals of camphopyric acid. The melting point is 
near 160°, but was not always obtained quite constant, the substai»ce 
probably containing a little of the isomeric acid. Its analysis gave ; — 


Calculated for 
Found. GgH[j 404 . 


Carbon 57*68 58*06 

Hydrogen 8’19 7*63 

2 z 


VCL. LIX. 
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When this acid is distilled, it is partly converted into damphopyric 
anhydride, hnt appears chiefly to distil unchanged. The recovcEred 
acid has now a sharper melting point, softening at 153® and melting 
at 157°. 

The relationship of these two camphopync acids obviously recalls 
that of the cis- and trans-camphorio acichi, and should the analogy be 
subsequently confirmed we would propose a similar nomenclature. 
The isomeric change is, however, much less readily brought about in 
this case than in that of the camphoric acids, and we have been 
unable to convert camphopyiic acid into isocamphopyric acid by means 
of the acid chloride, as was effected in the case of cis-camphoric acid 
(Froe. Foi/. Soc,, 47, 7). 

Aciion of Fmta^hhride of Pho^Ttorus on Tu/rpentine* 

Pentachloride of phosphorus does not act on turpentine in the cold, 
but on heating to about 60° in a water-bath the action sets in with 
great violence, and with evolution of hydrogen chloride. We have 
not completed our study of the reaction, but among the products 
there appears to be formed, besides cymene, a crystalline dichloro- 
derivative melting at 170°, 


Action of Fe/fdoMoride of FhospJior%^ on OampTiene, 

In the hope of obtaining chloro-substituted derivatives of camphene, 
we subjected this substance to the action of the same reagent. 

Camphene was heated on a sand-bath with phosphorus penta- 
ohloride, phosphorus tiichloride being used as a solvent, in a 
flask with reflux condenser, care being taken to exclude moisture* 
The whole was kept boiling for two or three days. The action was 
at no time violent. Hydrogen chloride was slowly evolved, and 
when this evolution ceased, the product of the reaction was distilled 
under diminished pressure. 

The above was the general method of procedure, which varied in 
detail in some cases. Thus oxychloride of phosphorus was used as a 
solvent instead of the trichloride, or the product was poured into 
water instead of being distilled under diminished pressure. 

In no case, however, could a chloro-derivative of camphene be isolated 
in any quantity in the pure state, though indication was obtained 
that such products were formed. The principal substance separated 
was a chlorophosphorus derivative of camphene of the formula 
OioH^PClj. It was found that phosphorus trichloride alone had little 
or no action on camphene, almost the whole of the latter being 
recovered unaltered after 20 hours heating with IJ molfi. PCI3. 
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Camphene and phosphoras pentacljloride, in the proportion of 
2 ; 8 mols., were heated with a little phosphorus trichloride as a 
solvent for three days on the sand-bath. The phosphorus trichloride 
was then distilled oft and the remainder fractionally distilled under 
diminished pressure. The chief part was obtained boiling between 
160® and 170°, of which the fractions 

a, 160—166°^ 

b, 166—168° >17—18 ram. pressure, 

0, 168— 170° J 

were kept separate. 

Part of fraction h solidified on standing, and the remainder also 
when a small crystal from the solidified portion was introduced into 
it. The phosphorus and chloiine were determined in this fraction — 


Calculated for 
Pound. O10H11RCI3. 

Phosphoras 11*7 per cent. 11*4 

Chlorine 38*5 „ 39*2 


Aciion of Water on the Gumpound , — In order to determine the nature 
of the above compound, we have studied the action of water, or rather 
of dilute caustic soda, upon it, from which it appeared that two-thirds 
of the chlorine was eliminated, and a mono-basic phosphine acid 
produced. The method of procedure was as follows : — 

A small, weighed quantity of the substance was treated with a hot, 
dilute, standard solution of caustic soda in slight excess. When the 
reaction was complete, ascertaiimble by the whole, except a mere 
trace, going into solution, the excess of soda was neutralised by 
standard nitric acid. In this way the amount of soda neutralised by 
the substance was determined. The whole liquid was then made up 
to a known volume (250 c.c.), and the chlorine estimated in an 
aliquot part of the solution by means of a standard solution of silver 
nitrate, using chromate of potash as an indicator. 

It was found that I mol. of OxoHuP01« required 3 mols, of ITaHO 
for neuti'alisation, and that two-thirds of the total chlorine was pre- 
cipitable by silver nitrate. This corresponds with the reaction 

CxoHiJPOls + 2H,0 = OioHuOlPOaH, + 2HC1. 

Monobasic. 


Uxjperiment : — 

0*2435 gram of substance was dissolved in 25 c.c. standard caustic 
soda (1 c,c, = 0*008 gram UaHO). The solution required 
11*1 c.o. standard nitric acid (1 c.c. HNOa = 1 c.c. hTaHO) for 
neutralisation. The whole solution was then made up to 250 c.c., 
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of 'which 50 C.C. require 14'18 c.o. (mean) of s'inndard silver 
nitrate (1 o.c. = 0‘0085 gram AgNOa). Honoe 

Found. Oalculatcil. 

1 mol. substance requires . . . 3*08 3 00 mols. NaHO. 

P. c. cblorine as NaOl 26*1 26*1 


The original compound is thus chlorocamphonyl phosphorus 

r C10H14OI 


chloride. 


A 


01 , which, acted upon by water, gives chloro- 

01 


rOioHuOl 

camphenylphosphorous acid, P< OH • Tho above method of 

I OH 

analysing the chloride volumetrioally has been employed frequently 
in this laboratory for other and simpler acidic chlorides, notably by 
Mr. E. E. Hughes, of Jesus Oollege, in his investigation of cinnamyl 
compounds (Proc., 91, 70), and has been found to be perfectly 
trustworthy. 


Hotb. 

Professor Wallaeh (Annaleny 264, 6) finds fault with Mr. Stock- 
dale and myself as to our method of preparing camphene, and states 
that the materials should not be heated above 200*’, since camphene 
itself undergoes decomposition above that temperature. It should, 
however, be remembered that our object in the first instance was to 
prepare, not camphene, but acetate of borneol. On the other liand, 
I have not noticed any decomposition of the camphene under iho 
circumstances of the reaction; and the crude su])stanco, if not at 
once solidifiable, can readily be so obtained by conversion into tho 
hydrochloride, which is easily purified and reconvei»tod into cjimphono 
by means of aniline. The decomposition of turpentine hydrochloride 
is, according to my experience, not readily effected much below 
250®. Wallaeh recommends the use of the hydi*obromido, which 
would, however, be costly. Tt is not out of place hero to recall the 
earlier literature on the preparation of camphene. Bertholot, iu 1862 
(Oompt rend.<f 56, 496), obtained camphene from both the hydro- 
chloride and hydrobromide of turpentine by abstraction of the halo- 
gen acid in various ways. Eibau, in 1875 (Ann. Ghim, Phys. [5], 6, 
371), employed acetate of soda or potash for this pu 3 ?pose. Lauth 
and Oppenheim again, in 1867 (Bull. 80 c. Ohem., 8, 7), obtained 
camphene by beating its hydrochloride with aniline. 

One other criticism of Wallach’s remains to be noticed : as to our 
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method of obtaining camphor from turpentine, he says that the con- 
version of turpentine into camphor has long since been realised in 
a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. This, however, is a 
matter of opinion. 

Uiiiversify Laboratory, 

Oxford, 


LXIIL — Action of Nitrosyl Chloride on Metah, 

By J. J. SuDBOBOUGH, B.Sc., A.I.O., Associate of Mason College, 
Birmingham, 

Tilden, in his researches on nitrosyl chloride (Ti*ans., 1874, 27, 634), 
found that the chloride attacked the metals gold and platinum, 
forming definite crystalline compounds. The substances thus ob- 
tained were not analysed, and their true composition was therefore 
not known, although it was surmised that they wei’e double chlorides, 
consisting of the metallic chloride combined with one or more mole- 
cules of nitrosyl chloride. 

The following paper contains an account of experiments made with 
the object of studying the general behaviour of nitrosyl chloride 
towards the more common metals. 

The nitrosyl chloride was prepared in the usual manner by the 
action of common salt on nitrosyl sulphate (Sudborough and Millar, 
Ti'ans., 1891, 59, 74). 

Tho following metals were treated with the liquid chloride, either 
in the cold or on the wator-bath : — 

Magnesium, zinc, cadmium, lead, thallium, copper, silver, mercury, 
aluminium, iron, manganese, nickel, tin, antimony, bismuth, arsenic, 
gold, and platinum. 

The method of procedure was as follows : — 

About a gram of the pure metal, either in the form of a fine powder 
or as vexy thin foil cut into narrow strips, was placed in a stout tube, 
rounded off at one end. Both tube and metal were first thoroughly 
diied, an excess of nitrosyl chloride was condensed on the metal by 
placing the tube in a freezing mixture of salt and ice, and the upper 
end of the tube was then sealed off. In some cases the metal was 
attacked at once, even while in the freezing mixture. In such cases 
the tube was opened as soon as it was required, all excess of nitrosyl 
chloride was allowed to boil away (b. p. —8°), and the product left 
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was transferred to a watcli-glass and kept over sulplmric acid for 
an lionr or so. A poition was tlieii taken, and the porconiajife of 
metal in it determined. It was found almost tiselcss to detoimino 
the chlorine, as the numbers for tho different compounds vary so 
slightly. Thus, in the case of zinc — 

ZnOls requires 62*21 per cent, of chlorine. 

ZnOlsjNOOl requires .... 62*82 „ „ 

ZnOlg, 2^001 requires. . . . 63*14 „ „ 

Hence in all cases the amount of metal found in the compound was 
used as a means of deciding its composition. 

In those cases in which the metal was not attacked in the cold, the 
tube was slowly heated to 100“ on the water-bath, and kept at that 
temperature for one, two, or three days. The tube was then allowed 
to cool, and the product treated as in tho previous case. 

Action on Magnesium, 

The metal was not attacked by the liquid chloride in the cold, and 
even after heating on the water-bath for thi*ee days remained un- 
altered* 


Action on Zinc, 

This metal was rapidly attacked in the cold, with the evolution of 
copious nitrous fumes. On evaporating ofE the excess of nitrosyl 
chloride, a pale, lemon-yellow solid was left; this was very deli- 
quescent, and readily dissolved in water with evolution of niirio 
oxide. On standing over sulphuric acid for two days, it turned white, 
and then dissolved in water without effervescence. A further quan- 
tity of the substance was therefore made, and analysed after it had 
been in the desiccator for about 16 minutes. 

0*510 gi*am gave 0*2073 gram of ZnO, 

Theory for 

ZnCaj. ZnOliJSrOOL ZuCljhairoai? Found. 

Zn 47-8 32-22 24-3 32-20 

A further determination of the zinc was made after the compound 
had stood for several hours over sulphuric acid. 

0*4215 gram gave 0*1795 gram of ZnO. 

Found. 

Za 34*17 

’From these facts it appears that nitrosyl chloride readily acts upon 
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zinc, forming a double chloride which has the composition ZuOlajNTOOl, 
but this is somewhat unstable at oi’dinarj temperatures and pres- 
siires. 


Action on Oadmitm. 

No action occurred in the cold, and, therefore, the tube was heated 
at 100*" for several days. At the end of the first day merely a white 
incrustation had been formed, but at the end of three days the whole 
of the metal had been acted upon. The product left after all the 
excess of nitrosyl chloride had boiled away was a pale-yellow com- 
pound which soon tuimed white ; it dissolved in water without efferv- 
escence. 

0*6791 gram gave 0*4745 gram of OdO. 

Tlieory for 

CdOIs. Found. 

Cd 61*23 60*63 


Action on ThalUim. 

» 

The meial was not attacked in the cold, but was readily acted upon 
when heated at 100® for a few hours. Pai*t of the product formed 
dissolved in the excess of nitrosyl chloride, and when this excess was 
allowed to boil away, a pale cream-coloured, crystalline compound was 
deposited. It was very deliquescent, and dissolved readily in water 
■w'ith bidsk effervescence. Wlien gently heated, it melted, but on 
further heating decomposed. 

The thaUinm was estimated by first reducing with sulphurous acid, 
and then oxidising with potassium permanganate. 

1 c.c, of KMnO* = 0*0040056 gram of Fe. 

„ = 0*0083704 „ Tl. 


L 0*5396 gram i*equired 39*1 c.o. KMnO*. 


n. 0-5519 

»> 

39-6 „ 


in. 0-8901 

9 > 

28-3 „ 


IV. 0-5260 

57 

37-7 „ 




Theory for 




a’lojfcirooi. 

'aCl,T101:b21fOOL 

Tl 

. 66-74 

54-28 

60-62 


Found. 


iv' 

60*00 


Tl 


r 

60-67 


li. 

60-13 


in. 

60-72 
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When thallinia is burnt in chlorine, the compound TlCl^TlCla is 
formed, and from the above analyses it appears that nitrosyl chloride 
attacks the metal, forming the compound T1C1,T1CJ3,2!N001. 

Action on Lead. 

No action occurred in the cold, but after heating for six hours the 
lead had all been acted on. The resulting compound was a coarse 
white powder. It was not deliquescent, and was not decomposed by 
cold water, in which it was insoluble. 

0*6766 gram gave 0*7400 gram PbSO*. 

Theorv for 

PbOlj. Found. 

Pb 74*48 7465 

From this it appears that lead is only attacked by nitrosyl chloride 
when heated with it, and then merely forms the chlorido PbCl^* 

Action on Gopher. 

As the copper was not attacked in the cold, the tube was heated at 
100® for several days. In the first experiment made, only just suffi- 
cient nitrosyl chloride had been added to act upon all the copper. The 
i‘esult was a fine, black powder. 

0*4825 gram gave 0*2336 gram OuO. 

Theory for. 

CuCl> CuClj,ir<^ CnsOl^aNOci. Ponml. 

Otl 47-16 31-68 38-S2 38-62 

This black powder was readily decomposed by water, quantities of 
nitiic oxide being evolved. When heated in an open tube to 100“, 
nitric oxide was given olf, and anhydrous cupric chloride was loft, 

CusCl„2NOCl = 2NO + 20uCU. 

The compound is very deliquescent; in presence of moist air it 
turns first violet and then gi'een. If left over sulphuric acid for 
several hours, it evolves nitric oxide, NO, which is absorbed hy the 
acid, and leaves a residue of anhydrous cupric chloride. 

A further quantity of copper was taken and ti*eated with a large 
excess of liquid nitrosyl chloidde, in order to see if any cupric com- 
pound conld be obtained. After heating, however, for some time, the 
same black compound was formed* 

0*4668 gram gave 0*2200 gram OuO. 
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Theory for 

Ou 90 l 2 , 2 NOCl. Found. 

On 38-52 37*60 

A. farther attempt was made to fonn a compound with cupric 
chloride by treating anhydrous cupric chloride with a quantity of the 
liquid. When, however, this was allowed to boil away, the cupric 
chloride was left in its original condition. 

Thus the only compound formed by the action of nitrosyl chloride 
on copper is the unstable compound 002012,2^001. 


Action (yn, Silver. 

NTo action occurred in the cold, and on heating at 100° the metal 
became coated with a film of silver chloride, which prevented farther 
a jtion, and even after heating for three days this film was the only 
sign of any action which had taken place. 


Action on Mercury. 

This metal was attacked at once in the cold, and the product dis- 
solved in the excess of nitrosyl chloride. After standing in the 
closed tube for a day, glistening crystals separated, and when the tube 
was placed in a freezing mixture, nearly the whole of the contents set 
into a glistening mass of golden plates. When, however, the tube 
was opened, all excess of nitrosyl chloride passed away, and there 
remained a white powder, which dissolved readily in cold water 
without effervescence. 1*000 gram gave 0*721 gram of Hg. 

Theory for 

itgCa^ HgCI^NOol Found. 

Hg 73-86 59-46 72-10 

Thus it appears that mercuric chloride is the only compound pro- 
duced by the action of nitrosyl chloride on mercury at ordinary 
tempex-atures. 

Mercuric chloride itself was also treated with liquid nitrosyl 
chloride, but, on allowing the latter to boil away, the mercuric 
chloride was thrown down unchanged. 

Action <m Alwmnmm. 

A brif'k action took place in the cold, and copious nitrous fumes 
were evolved. The result of treating the metal with excess of 
nitrosyl chloride was a syrupy liquid, which on standing deposited a 
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dull yellow solid. This dissolved in water, with evolution of much 
heat and slight effervescence. 

I. 0*248 gram gave 0*0969 gram of AhOa. 

II. 0*9602 „ 0*3561 

Theory for Found. 

\Aicij,Noa’ I. i?. 

A1 20-29 13-61 20-67 19-65 

Thus aluminium yields the simple chloride AlOh when acted upon 
by nitrosyl chloride. 


Action on Manganese. 

Manganese was not acted upon at all in the cold, and even after 
heating at 100" for three days only a very small proportion of the 
metal was converted into the chloride. 

Anhydrous manganese chloride was also treated with liquid 
nitrosyl chloride, but no action or combination of any kind look 
place. 


Action on Iron. 


This metal was acted upon immediately, and the product was a 
dull brownish liquid, which, on standing over sulphuric acid for 
some hours, set into a mass of minute, golden-brown crystals. These 
were very deliquescent when exposed to the air, but quite stable 
when kept over sulphuric acid. When gently heated, it volatilised, 
but, on farther heating, decomposed, leaving a residue of ferric oxide. 
It dissolved readily in water, accompanied by evolution of much 
nitric oxide, NO. 

I. 0*8295 gram gave 0*2973 gram of Pe 203 , 

II. 0*3647 „ 0*1295 


Fe 


Theory for 
FaCl3,NOCl. 
, 24*64 


Found. 

26-07 24.-85 


This same compound, FeCls,NO01, had previously been obtained 
by passing nitrosyl chloride over anhydrous ferric chloride. 


Action on Nickel. 

ITo action occurred in the cold, and after heating at 100^ for some 
days only a very small quantity of nickel chloride was formed, by far 
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the greater part of the nickel being nnattacked. The anhydrous 
chloride was also treated with nitrosyl chloride, but no double 
chloride could be isolated. 


Action on Tin. 

Metallic tin was immediately attacked, and the resulting product, 
after standing over sulphuric acid for several hours, was of a pale- 
yellow colour. It readily dissolved in water, and, on heating to a little 
above 100®, began to volatilise, and was deposited in the upper part of 
the tube in minute crystals. The sublimate thus formed dissolved in 
water with the evolution of nitric oxide. 


I. 0*8288 gram gave 0’3162 gram of Sn02. 


II. 0-2410 

„ 0 0930 „ 



Theory for. 

Found. 


&nC!l4,]!TOa. SiiCl4,2NOOl! 

'i ii' 

fen ... 

... 36-20 30-14 

29*89 30*30 


The compound SnOh, 21^001 may also be obtained by treating stannic 
chloride with aqua regia (A. Baeyer, Ber., 1874, 7, 1639). » By this 
process it is obtained in large, yellowish crystals. 

Action on Antimony. 

Pure antimony was readily attacked in the cold, and the product 
formed dissolved in excess of nitrosyl chloride to a deep-red solution. 
On allowing the excess of nitrosyl chloride to escape, a minutely 
crystalline substance was deposited. This compound was of a canaxy- 
yellow colour- It was decomposed by water, with the evolution of 
nitric oxide, l!lO, and the precipitation of oxychloride of antimony. 
On heating, it melted, and then sublimed, being deposited as yellow 
needles. 

I, 0’930S gram gave 0*3784 gram SbO*. 

II. 0*7325 „ 0*2893 

Theory for Found. 

^bC4,2KO0L (Sb04)s,6N00L' I. IL 

Sb 28*24 26*24 26*60 25*83 

The compound would thus appear to have the composition 
(Sb0l5)2,5Nr001. 

Antimony trichloride was also treated with liquid nitrosyl chloride, 
and the product obtained agreed in all its properties with that 
obtained from metallic antimony. 
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0*4377 gram gave 0*1756 gram SbO^. 

Found. 

Sb 26*24 

Thus the trichloride does not combine directly with nitrosyl chlor- 
ide, but is first converted into the pentachloride, and this then forms 
the nitrosothloiide, (SbC]5)2,5NOCl. 

Action on Bismuth. 

This metal was acted upon at once in the cold, and the product was 
an orange powder which dissolved in excess of nitrosyl chloride. It 
was veiy deliquescent, and was decomposed by ti*eating with water. 

I. 0*3468 gram gave 0*20686 gram of Bi 203 . 


II. 0*42026 „ 0*2577 

Theory for. Found. 

Wj. BiClfcNOa? £ {i. 

Bi 66-25 54-86 63 64 54-98 


Action on Arb&nic. 

This substance was readily attached, forming a brown, oily liquid ; 
on standing over sulphniic acid, it became colourless. It gave a 
white precipitate with water, but no effervescence occurred. The 
boiling point of the liquid was 132^, whereas arsenic trichloride boils 
at I34“. 

0*738 gram gave 0*6036 gram As^Sa- 

Theory for 

AbClj. Found. 

As 41-39 41*68 

Thus arsenic is converted by the action of nitrosyl chloride into the 
trichloiide, AsCh* 

Action on Gold. 

Pure gold was not attacked in the cold, but on heating at 100® for 
several days, an orange, ciystallme powder separated out. This com- 
pound dissolved in water with evolution of nitric oxide, and, on 
strongly heating, decomposed, leaving a residue of metallic gold. 

0*3640 gram gave 0*1886 gram Au. 

Theory for 
Ai.CljbNOCL 

. 63*45 


Au 


Found. 

63*25 
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Action on Platinum. 

This metal behaved in exactly the same manner as gold, the re- 
sulting product being a browm&h-golden, crystalline substance. This 
dissolved in water, with, evolution of rntric oxide, and, on strongly 
heating, decomposed, leaving a residue of metallic platinum. 

0*457 gram gave 0 189 gram Pt. 

Theory for 

PtOl 4 , 2 NOCl. Pound. 

Pt 41-68 41*36 


Weber {Ann, Phjs. Ghem. {Pogg.')y 131, 441) describes a golden, 
crystalline compound, obtained by treating platinum with aqua reqm 
and evaporating. It is said to be very deliquescent and to dissolve 
in water with evolution of nitric oxide. The following are the results 
of his analyses : — 


Pt 

Cl 



Pound. 



T~ 

40 49 

n 

40 90 

III. 


jLiiCurY Aur 

PtCl4,2N001. 

41-68 

45-28 

44-12 

— 

— 

45*46 

— 

— 

6-22 

4 96 

6-00 


Based on these data he gave the compound the formula 
PtCh^NOaOljSOH (old notation). But there can be little doubt, both 
fi*om his description and his analyses, that this compound is identical 
with that obtained by the action of nitrosyl chloride on platinum, and 
that it has the composition PbC] 4 , 21^001. Boye and Rogers {Phi. 
Miig., 1840, 17, 397) also describe a compound obtained by heating 
platinum w-ith aqua regia ; this substance they regarded as a com- 
pound of platinum perchloride with nitric oxide. The following are 
the percentages they give : — 

Pt 41*26 01 43*89 


This is also the same compound, PtOl4,23SrO01. 


Summary. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the above experiments 
are summarised in the following statements : — 

(1.) Magnesium is entirely unacted upon by liquid nitrosyl chloride 
both in the cold and at 100®. Mangane<^e and nickel are only slightly 
attacked when heated with the liquid for several days at 100®, 

(2.) Silver is slightly attacked, but further action is prevented by 
the formation of a film of silver chloride. 
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(3.) Cadmium, lead, thallium, copper, erold, and platinum aro 
acted upon by the chloride when heated with it at 100® for sevoral 
thiys. 

(4.) Zinc, meremy, aliiminiura, iron, tin, antimony, bismuth, and 
arsenic are readily attacked even in the cold. 

(5.) The following iiitrosochlorides are capable of existing at or- 
dinary temperatures : — 


FomiuU. 

Colour. 

Properties. 

ZnCl 2 ,NOCl 

Lt'mon-j ellow ..... 

TJustrtble. 

llCl,T10b,2N0Cl.... 

Cream-yellow 

Stable; docomi)osod on heating 
strongly 

Unstable, evohing NO, and forming 
CuOlg. 

Very stable, volatile at low tcinjiera- 
tures. 

CTI 3 CI 2 . 2 NOCI 

Black.. 

FoCIj,NOCl 

Uolden-brown 

SnCl 4 , 2 NOCl 

Dull yellow 

Stable; volatilises and sublimoh ‘when 
heated. 

(tihCl5)«,5NOCl 

Lemon-yellow . , , . 

Stable; sublimes when heated. 

BiOl 3 ,NOCl 

Orange-.^ ellow .... 

Unstable. 

AuCb,NOCl 

Deep orange 

Stable ; deeomposeH wlien vc*ry 

strongly heated. 

PtCl 4 , 2 NOCl 

Golden-brown 

Stable; decomposes when ^eiy 
strongly heated 


All these nitrosochlorides are very deliquescent and ai'e decomposed 
by water. 

(6.) The following metals appear to be incapable of forming 
nitrosochlorides, which can exist at ordinary tenii)ei*atures and pi*cs- 
sures : — cadmium, lead, mercury, aluminium, manganese, nickel, and 
iirsenic. 

2TasoH College^ Birmingham, 


LXIY . — The Influence of Temperahire m Oemiinating Barh^y, 

By T. CuTHBBUT Day. 

It is a matter of common observation that, other conditions being the 
same, an increase of temperature within certain limits has a stimu- 
lating influence on germinating barley. 

From a technical point of view, a study of the influence of tem- 
perature on germinating ba^rley must ho of great importance, seeing 
what a prominent part it plays in the proper gx*owtli of the com on 
the malting floors. 
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] t was with the intention of throwing some light, however small, 
on this still obscure subject that I have undertaken the present 
inquiry. 

Experiments have been performed br several investigators as to 
the influence of temperatui*e on the production of carbon dioxide by 
germinating seeds : by Sachs in 1865, Laskovsky in 1874, Borodin in 
1875, Rischawi and A. Mayer in 1876, and E». Pedei*sen in 1880. The 
net result of the inve^itigations is, that the production of caibon 
dioxide by germinating seeds increases with the temperature. The 
two last-named experimenters give curves illustrating the results of 
their experiments. 

A knowledge of the amount of carbon dioxide exhaled by germi- 
nating barley during growth at various temperatures, as in the pro- 
cess of malting, is undoubtedly of great value, since a definite idea 
can then be formed of the amount of material decomposed, in order 
to furnish the gas. A good estimate of the germinative activity an 
different stages of growth may also be obtained by measuring the 
carbon dio'tido produced at stated intervals. But, from a pi*actical 
point of view, an insight into the constitution and properties of the 
malts produced by growing barleys at different temperatures would 
be of much gi*eater value. Bearing these considerations in mind, T 
determined to grow identical samples of barley at different tempera- 
tures, afier steeping them under precisely similar conditions to 
ensure identity in the amount of moisture absorbed. The growth 
was allowed to proceed at a uniform temperature, which was varied 
in the different experiments, for 10 days. The carbon dioxide pi'o- 
duced was weighed from day to day, and at the end of the 10 days 
the gei’minated barley was dried at a low temperature, and securely 
sealed np for future analysis, with the object of gaining some know- 
ledge of the constitution and properties of the different malts 
duced. 

Method of Experiment . — The degree of germination and consequent 
internal change in the constituents of a barley corn is affected 
materially by four conditions, namely, moibtui*e, temperature, aSmtion, 
and dui'ation of growth. In order to study the effect of temperature, 
it was of course necessary to secure in the different exporimenth simi- 
larity as nearly as possible in the other conditions of growth. 
Since the success ai\d tmst worthiness of the experiments depend 
entirely on the method of conducting the germinatiem from first 
to last, I shall devote some space to a full description of the pro- 
cesses and appai'atns employed. 

Fig, 1 is a sketcli of the apparatus used for controlling the con- 
ditions of germination, and for collecting the carbon dioxide pro- 
duced. 


3 A 2 
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1. Four small bottles, tbo fii'st three containins^ potash solation 
and the last one water, for purifjiiig the air supplied to the geimi- 
nating seed. The delivery tube into each bottlo only just dijis 
beneath the surface of the liquid. 

2. A small flask containing a few c.c of distilled water, intended to 
saturate the air passing through it with moisture, at the same tem- 
perature as the germinating corn. 



I have found by careful exiieriment that i£ bailey be geiniiinated in 
Air exactly saturated with moibturo, it will not absorb moist me from 
It even if tlie root appears to be in need of a further supply. 
Direct proof of this statement may bo obtamed by weighing the 
flask which supplies the moistuie passing into the flask holding the 
germinating corn, and also the moisture passing out as collected in an 
absorption tube ; in this deteimination of couise the air must in the 
fiist place be dried. With a few slight vai*iation8, it will bo found 
that the los-. of weight by the moistui*© flask is exactly balanced by 
the gain of weight in the absorption tube. 

The employment of air exactly saturated with moisture is abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the experiments, since, though it 
neither gives moisture to the growing seed nor takes any from it, tho 
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degree of moisture impajrted to the seed in tlie first place, for tlie pur- 
pose of experiment, is preserved throughout the time required. 

3. A conical shaped flask (700 c.c. capacity) to hold the corns 
experimented upon ; it will accommodate about 46 gi-ams of steeped 
barley lying in a layer one com thick on the flat bottom. The flat 
bottom is employed to prevent any self heating of the com and to 
secure uniformity in the temperatnre. The cork of the flask is well 
covered with tallow, which is found to efEectually prevent the in- 
trusion of moisture from without. 

4. The exit tube from the germination flask. As it emerges from 
the flask it is bent downwards, and at the comer where it bends up- 
w'ards a small descending tube is attached. This tube is designed as 
a trap to intercept any moisture condensing in the upper part of the 
exit tube, which might otherwise find its way into the germina- 
tion flask, and thus vitiate the results. This is a most necessary 
contrivance. 

5. A large galvanised iron vessel holding about 4 gallons, and 
filled with water, well under the surface of which the flasks 2 and 3 
with their connecting tube are immersed. They are kept in 
place from above by a special holder not shown in the figure. The 
temperature of the water is kept constant by a delicate thermostat 
which regulates the size of the gas flame underneath. Over the gas 
flame is placed a piece of sheet ii*on to act as a disperser, and 
prevent unequal heating of the water vessel. Daring the course of 
an experiment, a large piece of flannel is thrown over the upper 
part of the vessel to prevent radiation and the consequent deposit of 
moisture on the sides of flask 3. 

A sepai*ate sketch of the thermostat is given in Fig. 2. It difiers 
from the ordinary mercurial thermostat in having the cylindrical 
bulb turned up* The upper part of the bulb, shown clear in the 
figure, is occupied by methylated alcohol (sp. gr. 0’825). The 
shaded portion of the bulb and tube is filled vrith mercury. Thermo- 
stats constructed on this principle are extremely delicate and reliable 
in their working. I had no difficulty in keeping a constant tempera- 
ture for 10 days with this arrangement ; in fact the tempei*aturo never 
varied more than 0*5° F. cither way. 

6. A small flask containing strong sulphuric acid and a long 
U -tube filled with pieces of pumice (previously ignited with sulphuric 
acid) saturated with strong snlphuric acid to completely dry the air 
coming from the germinating flask. 

7. Two sets of potash bulbs containing strong potash solution to 
absorb the carbon dioxide exhaled during germination. 

8. A containing pieces of pumice saturated with sulph- 

uric acid to absorb the moisture carried over from the potash bulbs. 
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9. A. small flask holding a little strong sulphuric acid, to fici as a 
guard to 8. 

10. The aspirator for drawing air thi'ough tlie wliole ai)pai*ain^, 
and regulated so as to draw about 7 to 8 litres in 24 hours. Tlu' 
long, hooked tube depending from the tap of the aspinitor eiisurtul 
a uniform rate of flow, which was usually about 16 drops per 
minute. 

The efiiciency of the apparatus was tested by weighing the absorp- 
tion apparatus (7 and 8), connecting the ditferent parts, and aspii*at- 
ing air for 24 hours. The gain of the weighed parts was found to be 
only 0*0018 gram. 

The barley employed was a fine yellow NTorfolk, harvebted in 188r>, 
and dried at 90® F. in January, 1886. The germinations were <*oi.- 
ducted from February to May (inclusive), 1880. 

30 grams exactly of the dry barley (90“ P\) were taken for each 
experiment. Each sample was carefully selected from the same 
bottle, and all donbtfnl corns, such as tliin, broken, misshapen, or dis- 
coloured, were carefully picked out. The weighed samples were 
steeped in similar quantities of water for 60 hours at 00® F. in a 
water-bath kept at that temperature by means of a thermostat. The 
amount of water taken up by the corn in this way about corresponds 
to the quantity usually required in the malting process. The water was 
changed twice during the steep. The steep water and washings were 
collecied, boiled down to rather under 100 c.c., made up to that volume 
exactly at 15*6® C., and the gravity taken. The amount of solids in 
solution was determined from the specific gi*avity by using the 
divisor 8*95, which, if not strictly accurate, is sufficiently near for 
the purpose. 

At the end of the 60 hours’ steep, the barley w'as drained and 
washed, and tlie adheaang water I'emoved by gentle prcshiire in a cl(‘a.u 
cloth. The steeped barley was then weighed. The iiunvaso of weigh I, 
including the weight of solids exinicted during sfc(H*p, gave il o 
amount of water absorbed. The barley was then transferred to flm 
germination flask. After weighing the absorption apparatus, tlu' 
parts of the apparatus (Fig. 1) were connected together, all joiids 
being securely tied, and air was continuously aspirated. At intervals 
of about 24 hours, the time being carefully noted, the absorption 
apparatus (7 and 8, Fig, 1) was again weighed, the inci*(*ase in weight 
giving the quantity of carbon dioxide absorbed. The growth of the 
barley was continued for 10 daj s in each case, and the stale of germi- 
nation observed from day to day. Once in 24 hours the flask holding 
the com was gently shaken to jn'event matting together of the rootleis. 
At the end of 10 days, the germinated barley was eximetod from the 
flask and weighed to prove that no moistm’c had been absorbed 
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during the time of gei ruination. It was found that the germinated 
barley lost a little in weight, the loss in every case being nearly 
represented by the weight of carbon oxidised to carbon dioxide. The 
actual loss sustained by the barley is really rather less than this, be- 
cause rather more oxygen is absorbed than is required for the pro- 
duction of the carbon dioxide. The bai*ley was then dried in an air- 
bath for two days at 120® F., sepamted from the rootlets, and both 
were then weighed. The malt was securely sealed up in a small 
bottle and reserved for analysis. 

Six experiments were performed altogether, the germination being 
conducted at the following temperatures : — ^No. 1 at to 43® F., 
No. 2 at 50® F., No. 3 at 55® F., No. 4 at 60® F., No. 5 at 65® F., and 
No. 6 at 70° F. These tempei-atures were maintained throughout the 
germinating peidod in each experiment. Experiment No. 1 should 
have been conducted at 40® F. exactly, but I had some difficulty in 
regulating the temperature at so low a point. 


TJie Production of Carbon Dioxide, 

Experiment 1. — 30 grams of dry barley (90® F.) = 25'482 grams 
absolutely dry. Water absorbed during steep, 15’33 grams. Tem- 
perature during gi*owth, 38*3® to 43® F. 


Bays. 

Interval. 

CO 3 . 

OOs. 
ni grins, 
per hour. 

Slate of germination. 

1 

hrs. 

m 

grains. 

u-0310 

1-3 

No signs of growth. 

2 


0*0237 

1-0 

Bitto. 

3 

22 

0*0240 

1-1 

J list beginuiug to bud. 

4 

m 

0 0500 

2-3 

Biidb eou&iderably increased in size. 

G 

23i 

0-0591 

2 3 

In full bud, oue com showing a rootlet. 

6 

22\ 

0-0i93 

a *2 

Many corns breaking bud and showing a 

7 

25 

0-0558 

2*2 

short single root. 

Most corns had a short single root rather 

8 

22 } 

0 0697 

2 0 

longer than ytvterday. 

Rootlets rather longer, some eorns showing 

0 


0-0651 

2-7 

additional short rootlets. 

Rootlets a little uicreased in length. 

30 

21 

0-0773 

3*2 

Rootlets rather uicreused m length, fresli 

Total . . . 

237} 

0-5013 


and white. 
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Uspjperim&nt 2. — 30 grains of di*j barley (00° F.) = 25'482 grams 
absolutely dry. Water absorbed dni'ing stoop, 15-04 giums. Tom- 
peratnre during growth, 50° F. 


Days. 

Interval. 

CO3. 

CDs, 

nigriub 
per Jiour. 

State of gcnuiiiiition. 

1 

hrs. 

23 i 

grams. 

0*043*2 

1*8 

.Ttist commencing to bud. 

IS 

21 

0*0827 

3*4 

FuU bud. 

3 


0 *1280 

5*3 

Most corns with two or three short roots. 

h 

24 

0-1438 

6*0 

Root considerably inm^asod, 'white and 

5 

21 

0*1401 

7*0 

strong. 

Growing steadily, spire beginning to show 

G 

25 


7*0 

undor husk. 

Root strong, increased in length. 

7 

24 

0*1693 

7*0 

Growing steadily, spire about Imlf U]). 

8 

23^ 

U IC'M) 

6*9 

Root iucroased in length, s})iro about half 

9 

21. 


6 *9 

up. 

Root a good length, spire about half up. 

10 

244 

0*1511 

6*2 

Root fresh and strong, about equal in lengtii 

Total . . . 

2..8 

1*3682 


to an ordinary 7 or 8 day couch; spire 
about half u]). 


Bgsperimmi 3. — 30 grams of dry barley (90° F.) = 25*482 grams 
absolutely dry. Water absorbed during steep, 15*35 grams. Tem- 
perature during growth, 65° F, 





OOs, 


Da} 8. 

Interval. 

OO3. 

mgr mb. 
per Jiour. 

Stale of geruiiimiioii. 


hrs. 

grams. 



L 

19 

0*0515 

2*7 

tlusi budding. 

2 

24 

0-ja37 

3*2 

Most corns bhowing a short root. 

3 

S6i 

0*2132 

8*0 

Root mucli increased. 

4 

23i 

0-2073 

8 9 

Root coiibiderably increasevl, s]>ire showing 





uuder husk. 

5 

22 

0-20-10 

9*3 

A long, white root, sjiire nearly half up. 
Root inert^ased in length, hpiro nearly lialf 

C 

25 

0 2300 

9*2 





up. 

7 

m 

0-2274 

9*6 

A long, frcbli root, spire half u]>. 

8 

25i 

0-2341 

9*3 

Root btill incrcahing, spire alitilo more than 





halt up 

9 

22} 

0-1980 

8 0 

Root still sti’ong and fresh, spire linlf to 

10 

24i 



two-thirds up. 

0-2020 

8-3 

Root long and fatUng slightly, spire half to 
fully up. 

Total.. . 

235^ 

1*8890 
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JSxperiment 4. — 30 grams, of drj barley (90° F.) = 25*482 grams 
absolutely dry. Water absorbed during steep, 14*98 grams. Tem- 
perature during growth, 60° F. 


Bays. 

Interval. 

CO 3 . 

CO 3 , 
mgrms. 
per hour. 

State of germination. 

I 

hrs. 

23i 

grains. 

0-U8d7 

3*9 

Nearly full bud. 

2 

21 i 

0-1978 

9*1 

Begmning to mabe root. 

3 

25^ 

0*2619 

10 3 

Root increasing rapidly. 

Root growing rapidly, spire about one-third 

4 

25 

0 *2794 

11*2 

5 

23} 

0*2436 

10 *3 

up. 

Strong white root, growing fast; spire 

6 

m 

0*2170 

10*0 

halt up. 

Root healthy and growing, spire onc-thml 

7 

26 

0*2299 

8-8 

to two-thirds up. 

A. long, healthy root, spire one-third to 
nearly up. 

Root still healthy, spire half to full up. 

8 

231 

0*1894 

8*1 

9 

2 J. 

0 *1785 

7 4 

Rioot beginning to fade a htde, expire half to 

10 

24^ 

0*1748 

7*2 

full up. 

Root long and slightly faded, spire half to 

Total... 

m 



full up. One com with a little blue 
mould. 


Unsperiment 5. — 30 grams of dry barley (90® F.) = 25*482 grams 
absolutely dry. Water absorbed during steep, 15*00 grams. Tem- 
perature dui'ing growth, 65° F. 


Bays. 

Interval. 

CO 2 . 

00 *, 

mgrms. 
per hour. 

State of germination. 

J 

lira. 

23 

grama. 

0-1397 

6*1 

Breaking bud and allowing a single root. 

2 

21 j 

0-2682 


Very rajud growth of root. Many c*oj*ns 

3 

2 . 1 i 

0*3135 

12 *8 

with two or three long roots. 

Booc btill growing rapidly. 

4 

25 

0-3164 

12*7 

Boot considerably iuci'cased, spire about 

5 

23i 

0*2548 

10 *8 

half up. 

A long, curly, healthy root, spire half up. 
Boot still growing and healthy, spire rather 

0 

23} 

0*2329 

9 9 

7 

23i 

0*2136 

9*0 

more than halt up. 

Boot still healthy, bnt slightly faded, spire 

S 

26i 


7.7 

about two-thirds up. 

Boot very long and still healthy, but a little 

9 

31} 

0-1888 

8*7 

faded ; spire half to three-quarters up. 
Boot a little more faded. 

10 

27} 

0-1774 

6*5 

A long mol, still healthy, but a little faded; 

Total . . . 

240^ 

2*8075 


spire half to fully up. 
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JEs^pemmnt 6. — *30 giiiins of dry barley (90” F.) = 25*482 graum 
absolutely dry. Water absorbed during steep, 15 38 grams. 'Tcmi- 
pexuture during growth, 70° F. 


Days. 

luterxal. 

CO 2 . 

COa, 
m^rma. 
per hour. 

1 

hrs. 

221 

grams. 

6 9 

2 

2.n 

0*3203 

11*0 


2*3 

0*3333 

14*5 

4 

24; 

0*2959 

12*t 

5 

23^ 

0 *2531 

11*2 

G 

23^ 

0’23a 

1 10*0 

1 

25 

0*2403 

9*2 

8 

2H 

0*2140 

1 9*3 

1 

0 

2bl 

0 *2146 

1 8*4 

10 

2H 

0 2181 

9 0 

Total . . . 

238i 

2*1840 

1 


State of gonninatioii. 


A short root on most of the conis. 

Most corns with several short roots. 

Quite a bushy root, strong and fresh look- 
ing; spire one-third up. 

A long, curly root, spirt* about Ixalf up. 

Root strong and vigorous, spire half up. 

A good root, s))ii*e lialf to two-thirds up. 

Root rather longer and bUll Irobli, s2)iro 
about two-thirds up. 

Root long, still healthy; spire lialf to fully 
up. 

Root still fairly fresh, spire half to fully up. 

Root a little faded, s^ure half to fully up. 


The figures given in the foregoing experiments show plainly the 
effect of temperature on the production of carbon dioxide by germ- 
inating baidey. The most striking feature is the mpid increase in the 
evolution of the gas during the first few days of growth, as shown by 
the amount produced per hour each day, especially at tho higher 
temperatures. As the temperature is raised, the maximum cvolutuiu 
takes place at an earlier stage of germination. 

I give three series of curves, at the end of the 2)aj)er, tlie first 
showing tho pi’ogress of the evolution of carbon <lioxido from day to 
day from start to tinish in each expoHmenfc ; the second series, <he 
evolution in niilligi*ams per hour each day for each experiment; and 
the third series consisting of two ctuwos combining the six experi- 
ments, and showing the total pi-oduction of carbon dioxide and of dry 
root at the different temperatures- An inspection of those (‘urves 
will show more plainly the effect of temporatui’e during genuinaiion 
than any number of figures, however cai^'fnlly arranged. 

To begin with Series I, it will be noticed that, as tho temperatui*o 
is raised, the carves tend to lie closer together, showing preity 
clearly that, as the tempei*atare rises, the coxTosi)onvliiig incroaso \n 
the production of carbon dioxide tends to diminish. Tho next i)oint 
to be observed is the character of the curves theinselvos. The throe 
lowest cuiwes have their convexity, generally speaking, turned 
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towards the horizontal line, while the three highest curves have their 
convexity turned in the opposite direction. 

The curves given in Series II show, in a remarkable way, the rate 
of pi*oduction of carbon dioxide for each day as measured in milli- 
grams per hour. In Experiment 1, at 40° F., allowing for the snuill 
variations of temperature in this case, the rate of production of 
dioxide gi'adually increases from start to finish. In Experiments 2 
and 3, at 50° and 65 ^ F. respectively, the evolution of the gas increases 
till the fifth day of growth, after which, practically speaking, it 
remains on a dead level, though a slight falling off is noticed towards 
the end. The curve for Experiment 4 shows the gi*eatest production 
of carbon dioxide on the fourth dav, after which period the rate of 
evolution steadily diminishes. In Experiments 5 and 6, at 65° and 
70° F., the evolution of the gas, though very rapid at first, reaches 
its highest point rather earlier; for NTo. 6, betw'eeu the third and 
fourth days, and for I7o. 6 on the third day of growth. In both these 
experiments, the rate of decrease from the maximum is seen to bo 
pretty rapid to the close. 

An inspection of the curves given in Series III, comparing the 
total quantity of, carbon dioxide produced in the six expeiumeuts 
w ith the weight ot dry root formed, sho<ws some degree of similarity 
in their form. Each bend of the one has a counterpart in the other. 
The chief point to be noticed, however, is that, though there is a con- 
siderable falling off in the increase of the quantity of carbon dioxide 
ptoducod when the tempemture rises above 55° F., yet the effect of 
the increase of temperature above the same point in diminishing the 
increase in the weight of dry root formed is very much more marked, 
as the curve plainly shows by the sudden bend at this point towards 
the horizontal. I shall refer more particularly to this peculiarity in 
tliese two curves when I come to consider the constitution of the 
different malts. 

I will now give the results of the experiments as they relate to the 
W'eight of malt and i^oot obtained, the carbon oxidised, and the loss 
dui*ing steep, &c. 

It will ho seen from the figures in the following table that the 
amount of malt obtained decreases as the temperature is raised, up to 
G5° F., a slight increase being siiown at 70° F. over the quantity at 65° F. 

Tlie amount of I'oot increases up to 65°, and at 70° F, a slight 
deex'ease is observed. 

The quantity of carbon oxidised increases with the temperature all 
through the series. 

The six malts obtained were carefully analysed by methods or 
modiheations of methods chiefly due to Mr, 0. O'Sullivan, and pub- 
lished in ihe Ti'ansactions of the Glieuiical Society. 
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Experiment 

Temperature .... 

1. 

38 3“ to 13° F. 

2. 

50° F. 

3. 

35° F. 

4. 

60° F. 

6 . 

05° F. 

0. 

VOPF. 

Absolutely dry malt 
„ „ root 

Carbon oxidised. . . . 

ftrams 

21*196 

0*298 

0*1458 

0*220 

frrams. 
23 *258 
1*04S 
0-3731 
0 280 

grains 

22*553 

1*4G1 

0 5152 
0*272 

grains 
22 435 
1*^183 
0*5623 
0*252 

grams. 

22*171 

1*578 

0*6203 

0*190 

gitnns. 

22 -lot 

1 *4.87 

0*6775 

0*240 

Sinn .............. 

25-1388 

23-1820 

24*9591 

25*4820 

24 8012 

25-4820 

24 7323 

28-4820 

21-5083 

23-4820 

24. -5983 

25-1820 

Absolutely dry bar- 
lev. 

Loss, mostly dne to 
-water liberal ed by 
probable combuh- 
tion of carbo- 
lij^drates 

■ 0-3232 

0*5229 

i 

0 *6808 

0 7407 

0-0137 

0 8835 



The following determinations wore made and calculated to tho di y 
malt; and from the numbers thus obtained, the results wore cal- 
culated to the corresponding quantity of dry barley ; — 

1. Fatty matter, 

2. Mixed sugars, 

3. Soluble carbohydrates other than sugars. Bodies belougiug 

probably to the class of amylans. 

4. Starch. 

o. Cellulose. 

6. N’iti'ogenous substances soluble in water at 40® 0., and j)er- 

manently soluble after boiling. 

7. Nitrogenous substances soluble in water at 40® 0., and coagulated 

on boiling. 

8. Solids permanently soluble in water at 40® C. 

9. Starch conversion products toimiod by tho action of diastaHO at 

40® 0. 

The numbers obtained under 9 arc intended to convoy sonio tioiion 
of the dia&tatic activity of the different malts. Tlie amount of iho 
starch conversion products due to the action of iho (liustawo in iho 
malt on its own starch at a low temperatiiro (40® C.) is fbuiid by 
deducting the sum of the percentages of su^^ars, of soluble carbo- 
hydrates other than sugars, and of the permanently soluble nitro- 
genous compounds from the percentage of solids dissolved by watcj* 
at 40® 0., as found under 8. 

These figures show either that the malts possess difforont diastati<s 
powers, or that the starches present in the malts are in suoli a coiuli- 
tion as to render thorn susceptible to the action of diastase in very 
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different d.egrees. For my own part, I am inclined to favour tlie first 
supposition, namely, that the amount of starch conversion products 
found was due to the activity of the diasfcatic ferment in each case. 

I append here the figures obtained in the analyses of the six samples 
of malt produced in the experiments (p. 676). 

An examination of the figures relating to the composition of the 
dry malt reveals a decided difference in their character throughout 
the series. Taking the different constituents determined in tho order 
they are set down, the fats appear to decrease in quantity, gradu- 
ally, as the temperature of germination is raised. The sugars 
increase (with a jump in the fii^t 10 degi’ees) up to 65° F., after 
which the amount found is less, though slightly higher at 70° F. than 
at 65° F. 

The soluble carbohydrates other than sugars increase, as in the 
case of the sugars, very rapidly at first ; at 50", 55°, and 60° F. they 
remain practically unaltered; but at 65° and 70° F. they show a 
falling off in quantity. The starch decreases rapidly between 40° 
and 50° F., and at 55° F. still shows a decided decrease. The figures 
show an increase from this point up to 70° F. The quantity of 
cellulose tends to decrease as the temperature rises. The peimanently 
soluble nitrogenous compounds show an increase up to 55° F., hut 
beyond this point up to 70° F. there is a gradual decrease. The 
coagulable nitrogenous compciunds are present in small quantify; 
there is a gradual increase up to 60° F., above w-hicb temperature 
ralhei* less is found. The starch conversion products formed hy 
digesting the malts with water at 40° 0. follow the same rule as the 
]>oimaneutly soluble nitrogenous bodies, showing a maximum at 
65° F. 

The most important point brought to light by a consideration of 
these results is, that the sugars iH'ach their maximum, the srarch 
suffei'S the greatest amount of degiudation, the permanently soluble 
niti‘OgcnouH compounds ai*e present in greatest quantity, and the dia- 
static ferment is the most active, all in the malt grown throughout 
at a temperature ot 55° li\ The evidence as to the peculiar change 
in the composition of the malts which were grown at a temperature 
above 55° P. is strongly corroborated by tho determination of the 
carbon dioxide and dry root formed, A mere inspection of the two 
curves in Scries III demonstrates clearly enough that there must be 
some remarkable change at the above-mentioned point. It appears, 
idso, as if, at the higher temperatures, a portion at least of the carbon 
dioxide w'as produced more at the expense of the sugars and other 
soluble carbohydrates, formed at the eaadier stages of germination, 
than that the starch alone, by its oxidation, furnished the whole of 
the gas. 
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The numbers showing the composition of the malts as calculated to 
dry barley (II) from the proportions given in the first table (p. 674) 
are chiefly useful in furnishing a test as to the general accuracy of 
the dotonninations. 

If we add together the numbers representing tlie sugars, soluble 
earbahydi*ateR othei* than sugars, starch cellulose, and carbon oxidised 
reckoned as OoHioO-,, we ought to obtain numbers showing a small 
decrease from 40® F. up to 56® F. sufficient to allow for the caibo- 
hydrates foimied in the rootlet ; but above 56® F the numbers should 
be nearly the same, though least at F,, where the maximum amount 
of root was obtained. 

An application of this test gave the following results : — 


Temperature 

Experiment 

40“ F 

1. 

50“ F 




B 

Siigrar'? 

S-lTo 

G-54 

7-37 

5 64 

4 *86 

■| 

5-10 

Holuble carbohydrates . . 

4 84 

7 10 

7-15 

7-26 

6 31 

6 30 

iStarch 

57 81 

49 70 

17-20 

18 *71 

48 76 

19 00 

Cellulose 

7 77 

6-60 

6-72 

6 So 

6*38 

1 6-23 

Carbou as C,,TTjo 05 .... 

1*28 

3*28 

4*54 

4*97 

3-57 

5*98 

Totals 

74 '43 

73-52 

72-98 

73*13 

71-88 

72-01 


These totals turn out nearly as expected, though No. 5 appears 
to bo rather too low as compai*ed with the others. On the whole, 
considering the nature of the analyses and the probable individual 
diffoi*ences in the samples of barley grown, the result may be con- 
sidered as highly sHtisfaetory, and as affording fairly reliable testi- 
mony to the value of the experiments. Of course, the totals above 
given are partly derived on the assumption that the whole of the 
carbon dioxide formed daring germination is derived from the oxida- 
tion of a carbohydrate of the cmpiiical formula C(,HioO,; whereas 
I am inclined to infer, from a coiisidorabion of the analytical results, 
that a small part of this gas, especially at the higher tempemtures, 
is probably deisvod from the nih-ogenous compounds, both soluble 
and insoluble, present in the barley. 
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LXV. — 'ResearcliGfi in tli(* Tnazine Sf*rieft, 


By RApnAT]L Mkldola, J&\R.S., and Martin 0. Fouhtbii. 


According to the nomenclature px*oposcd by Widman (Jimm* f* praJct 
Ghem., 1888, 28, 192), the closed chain coinponnds oontainiug 
8 atoms of nitrogen and 1 atom of carbon of the form 




and X< 


OHirN 

Nrr N 


ai*e teimel respectively a- and jS-triazines. In 1889, a-phontriazin(» 
and some of its derivatives were obtained by Bischler (Ber., 1889, 22, 
2801) and by Bischler and Brodsky (ibid., 2809), but those authors 
give a different grouping to the niiarogen atoms : — 



Some members of the a-series were prepai*ed simultaneously last 
year, by Goldschmidt and Resell (Ber., 1890, 23, 505), from ortho- 
amidoazo-compounds and benzaldohyde, and by one of the authors by 
this method, as well as by inner condensation from orthoazo-deriva- 
tives of benzylidene-jS-naphthylamine (Trans., 1890, 67, 828). More 
recently Goldschmidt and Poltzer have prepared many othoi* tri- 
azines by the action of various aldehydes on orthoamidoazo-ooni- 
pounds (Ber., 1891, 24, lUOO). 

The triazincB thus prepai'od are derivatives of a diliydioiriaziuc of 
the type 


.N— CH 
N— ISTH 


Goldschmidt and Poltzer consider that the forinaiion of a triazino 
by the action of an aldehyde on an orihoamidoazo-cMun pound is an 
argument in favour of the hydrazono formula of tlie latter, 




(Ber., 1891, 24, 1002). On the other hand, it has boon recently 
pointed out by one of us and P. Hughes (this vol., p. 881) that the 
tiuazinos are capable of being formed from bonzylidoiio orthoazo- 
compounds of the form 
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which cannot be represented as hydrazones. The triazines arc 
produced from these compounds by the simple rearrangement of the 
bonds. This rearragement takes place readily under the influence of 
acids, as pointed out by one of us last year, and we have availed 
ourselves of this discovery for the preparation of a number of sub- 
stituted triazines by a method which has been found so generally 
applicable that one description will suffice. 


Fre^aration of Substituted Triazines. 

The azo-derivative of )fl-naphthylamine (or other orthoamidoazo- 
compound) is introduced into a dry flask, and covered with from 10 to 
20 times its weight of glacial acetic acid according to its degree of 
solubility. The calculated quantity of benzaldehyde or other aldehyde 
is then added, and the contents of the flask kept gently boiling for 
about an hour. The solution is at fii*st of a deep-orange or orange- 
red colour, but, as the triazine is foimed, the colour becomes lighter, 
and an almost colourless solution is Anally obtained if the operation 
has been successfully conducted. When cold, the contents of the 
flask are poui’cd into a large volume of cold water. In most cases, the 
tidazine scpaiutes out as a granular, whitish precipitate, which can 
be collected and washed. In the case of triazines containing but few 
acid I'adicles, and therefore possessing a somewhat basic character, it 
may be necessary to neutralise the excess of acetic acid by an alkali 
to ensure the complete precipitation of the triazine. If an excess of 
aldehyde is used, as is necossaiy if the original acetic acid solution 
has been made too weak, the sepamtion of the triazine does not take 
place so readily, and the solution, after being poured into water, 
must bo boiled for some time to expel the excess of aldehyde. It is 
only after this condition has been complied with tliat the txiazine can 
be obtained, under such cii*Gumsianccs, in a condition fit for Altration. 
The method described is applicable to all orthoamidoazo-compounds, 
and offers the advantage of enabling the triazines to bo prepared with 
practically theoretical yields, under ordinary pressure, without em- 
ploying very high temperatures, and with only the theoretical quan- 
tity of the aldehyde. 

N'omenclature of Triazine JDeriuaUoes. 

The simplest triazine of aromatic series is the phentriazine of 
Bischler. The correspoi^ding compounds of the naphthalene series 
may be termed naphtriazines, oi*, more euphoniously, naphthotri- 
azines. The derivatives dealt with in the present paper are substi- 
tuted a-dihydronaphthotriazines. For the sake of brevity, the prefix 
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“ a-dihydvo- ” will be omitted. The parent compound of the present 
scides is naphthotiiazine, 




The triazines described in the present paper contain two or three 
aromatic nuclei, in any or all of which substituents may he present. 
It has therefore been found convenient to adopt some system of 
nomenclature by which the position of the substituents may be 
indicated. All Wazines may be regarded as resulting from the union 
of an azo-gi*oup, X-KTIN*, with an aldehyde residue, T'CHI. The 
radicles X and Y may have therefore the abbreviated prefixes ass and 
aid attached to them respectively. The naphthylene (or phenylene) 
nucleus requii^es no prefix, as its name is expressed in the name of 
the triazine. The following examples will illustrate the application 
of the proposed system of nomenclature : — 



a^f-Phenylphentriazine.* 




. os-Phenyl-aZd-methylnaphthotriazine. 


The last compound has been prepared by Goldschmidt and Poltzer 
(J5er., 1891, 24, 1004) by the action of acetaldehyde on benzeneazo- 
8-naphthylamine. According to the nomenclature of these authors, 
the compound is termed “ methylphcnyldihydro-^-naphthotriazin,” 
but this term is equally applicable to compounds of the formulae 


N-fCE, 




and 




-CH. 


The system of nomenclature which is here proposed, although, 
perhaps, somewhat more cumbrous, avoids all ambiguity. It is un- 
necessary to multiply illustrations of the application of this method, 
as other examples will be furnished by the compounds described sub- 
sequently. It will be understood that the naphthotriazines hitherto 
prepared have the substituents in the ^-^-oitho- positions, 



^ Might be prepared by the action of formaldehyde on o-amidoazobenzene. 
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Isomeric forms are possible, viz. :• 




and 


XN— OH-Y 

I I 

N— N 



but the triazines of these types have not yet been prepared. 


BipJimylimpMlwtriasme and BeHvatives, 

The above compound is very readily prepared in the manner 
described ; its i)roperties have already been made known in pi^evious 
communications (Bar., 1890, 23, 606). This triazine was selected 
with the object of ascei^taining, in the first place, whether substitu- 
tion took place in any definite manner, or whether a mixtui'e of 
derivatives resulted from the action of the ordinary substituting 
agents, such as bromine, nitric acid, and sulphuric acid. 

Action of Bromine . — On adding bromine, dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid, to a solution of the triazine in the same solvent as long as a precipi- 
tate is formed, there is obtained a whitish substance which, after being 
collected and washed, was cxystallised from alcohol and ihen seversd 
times from toluene till the melting point was constant. The product 
thus obtained forms flat, ochreous needles melting at 214®. Analysis 
showed that this compound, although apparently definite, was a 
mixtnre of the di- and tri-bromo-derivatives, and these could not 
be separated by further ciysttillisatiou. The results of analysis, after 
four successive ciystallisations, were : — 

1. 0'2020 gram gave 0*1610 gram AgBr = 33*91 per cent. Br. 

IL 0*1861 „ 0*1637 „ = 36*14 

III. 0*1794 0*1491 „ = 36*36 

IV. 0*1362 „ 0*1133 „ = 36*65 

Calculated for OojHisBrjNTj, 32*46 per cent. Br. 

„ O^HuBrJYa, 41*95 

Action of Nitric Acid . — The ti*iazine was added in small portions to 
about 10 times its weight of well-cooled fuming nitnc acid (1*5 sp. 
gr.). The substance dissolves quietly without much development of 
heat. After being allowed to stand in the cold for about an hour, the 
nitric acid solution was poured into cold water, and the ochreous 
precipitate thus thrown out was collected, washed with cold water, 
and ^'ied. The dry product was very insoluble in most solvents, and 
could only be purified by dissolving in nitrobenzene and precipitating 

3 B 2 
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•witli nlcohol. In thif. way three crops o£ minute, oclircons crystals 
were obtained by successive filtratious and precipiiations : — 

Fir^i OrojK — This was filteied off as soon as formed, washed witli 
alcohol, and dried. The melting point was vague (275 — ^290*^), so tbo 
dr}' product was rodissolved in nitrobenzene, and again precipitated 
by alcohol. After being washed with alcohol and dried, the melting 
point was above 300® (about 305®), and the analytical results indi- 
cated a tetranitro-derivafcive : — 

0*1300 gram gave 20*7 c.c. moist IT at 8® 0. and 768 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

02,Hi3(NOj4l!f3 Found. 

IT 19‘02 per cent. 19*15 per cent. 

Second Crop , — This consisted of minute, oebreous scales molting at 
205®. 

0 1042 gram gave 15*3 c.c. moist IT at 72® C. and 752*8 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

^2 Found. 

IT 17*87 per cent. 17*60 per cent. 

TJurd Orop . — This only separated after long standing, and was 
treated in the same way as the other crops. After being purified by 
dissolving in nitrobenzene and precipitating by alcohol, the product 
had a melting point of 249° : — 

0*1041 gram gave 15*7 c.c. moist IT at 11*5® 0. and 760*4 mm. hai. 

Calculated for 

Found. 

2T 17 87 per cent. 17 93 per cent. 

This also agrees with the formula of a trinitro-derivative. Jt 
appears, therefore, that fuming nitiic acid in the cold gives rise to a 
mixture of totranitro- and two isomeric trinitro-triaziues. As prac- 
tically nothing is known as yet concerning the way in which substi- 
tution takes place in the triazines, it appeai*ed that the products 
obtained by tbe action of bromine and nitric acid were too complex 
and too difficult to separate to enable this part of the subject to be 
profitably pursued until a series of standard synthetically-propaiad 
triazines, with the substituents in known positions, had been studied. 
The experiments were accordingly carried on in this direction, and 
the results obtained form the subject of the present communication. 

We may add that the triazine, when heated with about 10 times its 
weight of strong sulphuric acid at 100® for 10 minutes, is converted 
into a sulphonic acid which is extremely soluble in water, and of 
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which the barium aud potassium salts are uucrystallisable. As the 
monosulphonic acid, prepared synthetically, is quite insoluble in 
water, there is no doubt that the product thus obtained is a poly- 
sulphonic acid. 


Afif-O-NlTEOPHEITYL-aZt^-PHEKYLNAl^HTHOTEIAZINE, 

Tjr-N*C6H4-NO,(o) 


CioHe 




— 


CA 


Orthonita*obenzeneazo-j3-naphthylamine (this vol., p. 373) was boiled 
’uith about ten times its weight of glacial acetic acid and the theoret- 
ical quantity of benzaldehyde for an hour. The product, after 
being precipitated by water, washed, and dried, was twice crystallised 
from boiling alcohol. It separates slowly from the solution in the 
fonn of dense, semi-ti*ansparent, light ochi*eous, prismatic needles, 
mixed with a small quantity of some modification consisting of small, 
opaque, yellowish needles collected into warty agglomeiations. The 
latter were present in very small quantity, as compared with the 
main product, and we were at first disposed to believe that some 
impurity was present in the original compound, and had beccnie 
.segregated by crystallisation. Fui*ther experience with the nitrotri- 
azines, and the analysis of the two Eorms, has shown, however, that 
these compounds are snsceptiblo of very i*emarkable modifiLcation in 
crystalline foim, duo possibly to some kiud of isomerism (physical 
or stereochemical ?). The melting points were : — 

Ochreous prisms 210 — ^211°. 

Opaque needles 208 — 209®. 


The two forms wore so distinct tlujit they could he easily sepamted 
for analysis : — 

J. 0*2382 gram (prisms) gave 0*6324 gram 00^ and 0*0916 gram 

HaO. 

II. 0*2055 gram (pxdsms) gave 0*5481 gi'am OO3 aud 0*0878 gram 
HaO. 

HI. 0*1529 gram (prisms) gave 19*1 c.o, moist N at 11° 0. aud 
750*2 mm. bar. 

IV. 0*0790 gram (needles) gave 9*8 c.c. moist NT at 12® 0. and 
757*2 mm. bar. 


Found. 


CaJomatod for 

CaHuWA- 

'l. 

n. 

^ 

III. 

I^ 

. 72-63 

72-40 

72-75 

— 

— 

. 4i-21 

4-27 

4,-74 

— 

— 

. 11-73 

— 

— 

14-68 

14*65 


C 

H 
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The quantity of the opaque form was too small for farther analysis. 
The transformation of tRe ti»ansparent into the opaque form is appa- 
rently brought about by heat, as on boating in a dry tube the trans- 
parent prisms become opaque at about 145°. 


^0-W-NriTEOl*irENTL-aZ(f-PHKNTLNAPHTHOTRUZTNE, 


This compound, was prepared in the same mannex as the preceding,, 
rom metanitrobenzen.cazo-/!?-naphthylamine (Trans., 1884, 45, IIG) 
nd benzaldehyde. It dissolves in boiling alcohol very slowly, and 
we have since found that this pi*operty is generally characteristic of 
the nitrotriazines, those compounds all dissolving with extreme slow- 
ness, and separating with equal slowness fi*om their solutions. Until 
this property had been realised, we attributed slowness of solution to 
actual insolubility, and our first preparations were accordingly crys- 
tallised from fusel oil, in which the substance dissolves more readily 
at the boiling point of the solvent. The compound was obtained by 
this means in the form of a dense cake of ochreous, rhombic crystals 
melting, after washing with ordinary alcohol and drying in the water- 
oven, at 228 5° : — 

0’2141 gram gave 0*6708 gram CO 2 and 0*0944 gram HsO. 


0*1227 „ 15*6 c.c. moist NT at 14*5° 0. and 759*2 mm. bar. 

Calcxilated for 

C33H16N4O2. Found. 

C 72*63 72*70 

H 4*21 4*89 

ISr 14*73 14*80 


Subsequent preparations of this triazine wore always crystallised 
h'om methylated spirit. Long cohobation with the solvent is neces- 
sary before the solntion is saturated, and the rhombic crystals sepa- 
rate hut slowly on allowing the solution to stand. We have not yet 
been able to obtain crystals sufficiently well defined for measurement. 
In the course of our expeiimeuts we have again met with an apparent 
isomerism, or ciystalline allotropy, of a similar character to that 
observed in the orthonitrotriazine. The difference in this case is 
revealed by a difference in solnbility, the less soluble modification 
forming small, opaqne, yellowish crystals which are apparently 
rhombic, but much smaller and less soluble than the large, trans- 
parent crystals of the more soluble modification. The difference in 
solubility is observed only when a low boiling-point solvent, such as 
methylated spirit, is used. The opaqne, insoluble modification melts 
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at a lower temperatTii*e, viz., 225 — ^226®. Analysis g«ave tho follow ino 
result : — 

0*1 ?82 gram gave 21*6 c.c. N at 10*5° 0. and 777*3 mm. bar. 

Calculated. Found. 

N- 14*78 14*80 

The transparent, rhombic crystals gradually undergo spontaneous 
transformation into the opaque, yellow form ; light probably facili- 
tates the change. The melting point of a specimen which had been 
exposed for some weeks, and which had been observed to undergo 
this change, was found to be 226°. 


Aaf-p-'N'iTROPBnDirvL-aZd- lnaph rnoTiiiAziNE, 

K-2jr-O.H*-NO,(p) 


This compound was prepared in the usual way, and crystallised 
from alcohol, in which it dissolves but slowly, and separates from tlio 
solution, on long standing, in well-defined crystals. The substance 
<lissolves uniformly, and no insoluble or opaque modification was 
observed, as in the case of the other isomerides. The melting point 
is not very well defined, as the substance decomposes on heating; it 
begins to shrink at 235°, and melts with blackening at about 243°. 
The purity of the compound was established by analysis : — 

0*2202 gram gave 0*5839 gi*am OO 2 and 0*0865 gram H 2 O. 

0*1295 „ 16*3 c.c. moist S’ at 13*3° 0. and 757*2 mm. baa*. 


Calculated for 

CsiHigNiOs. Found. 


0 72*63 72*32 

H 4 21 4*36 

N 14*73 14*78 


The crystallogi*aphio characters have been studied by Mr. W. J. 
Pope, of the Central Institution, who has been good enough to supply 
us with the following determinations : — 

‘‘ Crystalline system. Monosymmetiic. 

a : 5 : 0 = 1*5154 : 1 : 1*2212. 
p = 57° 42^ 


a .... {100} 
h .... {010} 
c .... {001} 
d .... {101} 
m . . . . {011} 


Foirms observed — 
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Angle. 

m 100:001 

Number of 
observatious 
30 

65° 

Liuutb 
18'— 59° 

11' 

Mean. 
67° 4^ 

Calculated. 
67° 42' 

Cil 

IK)1;I01 

\n 

50 

0— 50 

12 

50 6 

— 

ad 

100:101 

21 

71 

39— 72 

16 

71 66 

72 11 

bm 

010:011 

22 

38 

47— 41 

37 

40 35 

40 42 

me 

011:001 

25 

48 

58— 52 

21 

49 13 

— 


101:011 

6 

05 

7— C5 

48 

65 23 

65 18 

dm 

101:011 

3 

114 

46—114 

54 

314 49 

114 42 

am 

100:011 

13 

69 

18— 69 

53 

09 36 

— 

am 

100:011 

12 

110 

14 —110 

48 

110 27 

110 14 

Id 

010:101 

12 

89 

34— 90 

30 

89 68 

90 

0 

ah 

100:010 

IG 

8S 

45— 91 

43 

90 4 

90 

0 


Tliis sxil)sfcance generally crystallises from alcohol in the form of 
small, transparent, bi'O'wnish tables (Fig. 1), but crystals are often 
found in which parallel faces of thefoi*ms a{100}, c{001}, and d{101] 
are very unequal in size, giving lise to the peculiar wedge-shaped 
crystal represented in Fig. 2. 

The pinacoids a and 6 are generally the largest faces on the crystal ; 
the form a{100} is much striated paiallel to the prism edge ab\ 
is fairly bi'ight, and more perfect than c{001} and 
The form h{010} is bright, and not striated. 

The crystals sometimes show only the piuacozds a{100}, &{010}, 
and c{001}. 

There is an imperfect cleavage parallel to Z;(0X0) ; the crystals aa»o 
very brittle and slightly dichroic- 

The optic axial plane is (010). There is a very strong dispersion, 
the extinctions observed through a section parallel to (010) being as 
follows : — 

For yellow (Na) light, 2° 40* to the edge tc, and 47® 25* to the 
adjacent edge dh. 

For green (Tl) light, 6® 30' to the edge ho, and 44° 85' to the 
adjacent edge dh. 
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Double refraction strong. 

Owing to the small size of tlie crystals, no further optical measure- 
ments could be made.” 

The nitrotriazines, ortho-, meta-, and para-, are distinctly basic ; they 
all dissolve in hot alcohol mixed with hydrochloric acid, and the 
hydrochlorides separate out on cooling, especially when excess of 
hydrochloric acid is present. The ortho-compound forms a hydro- 
chloride consisting of silvery scales ; the hydrochloride of the meta- 
nitro-eompound forms slender, white needles, and that of the para- 
nitro-compound long, prismatic needles. The Jicid is expelled from 
these salts at a temperature of 145*'. The analyses generally indicated 
monohydrochlorides of the formula C23Hi6l7402,HCL Some of the 
preparations gave a higher percentage of chlorine than is required by 
this formula, indicating a tendency to retain a second molecule of 
hydrogen chloride. 


J.2f-p-SuriPriOPIlEN\ ti-aZ£7-HHEN\ liN^PHTnOrKIAZINC, 

6H-C.H5 


The azo-compound required for the preparation of this triazine was 
obtained by the action of diazosulphanilic acid on j8-naphthyIamino 
(Griess, Her,, 1882, 15, 2191). We have found it possible to obtain a 
much larger yield than is given by Griess’s original method by the 
following modidcation of the process : — 

The sulphanilic acid is diazotised in the usual mannci*, and mixed 
with the theoretical quantity of jS-naphthylamino dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. After standing for some houi*s, snABicient sodium 
ticetato is dissolved in the solution to replace all free hydrochloric 
acid by acetic acid and ammonia is then gradually added till the 
•solution is faiiitly alkaline. The deep orange solution is then slowly 
raised to the boiling point, and calcium chloride solution added to 
slight excess, the contents of the vessel being then set aside for some 
liours till quite cold. The calcium salt is thus obtained as a pulp of 
tine, oinnge, needle-shaped crystals. These are collected, washed 
well with cold water, decomposed by boiling with a solution of 
[)otassiuin caibonate, the calcium carbonate filtered off, and the solu- 
tion evaporated to the crystallising point. The crystalline potassium 
.salt is then decomposed by dilute hydrochloric acid, and the fi*eo azo- 
sulphonio acid coliocted, washed, and dried. 

The conversion of the azo-compound into the triazine is effected in 
the usual way by heating with glacial acetic acid and bonzaldehyde. 
The azo-compound docs not actually dissolve in this case, but this 
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does not appear to interfere 'witli the reaction. The triazinc, when 
formed, does not dissolve, as it possesses acid instead of bfiaic proper- 
ties, hut it remains as a heavy, white, crystalline deposit snspendod 
in acetic acid. The crude product was purified hy collecting it on a 
filter, washing with glacial acetic acid till fi*ee from colour, tlien 
washing with water, and drying- The dry substance was then 
powdered and hoiled repeatedly with alcohol, this treatment having 
been found necessary to remove a retained trace of some impurity 
which interfered with the analytical results, the percentage of nitrogen 
being somewhat low before such alcoholic exti*actiou. The triazine 
was finally obtained in a condition suitable for analysis by dissolving 
it in hot, dilute ammonia, filtering, and decomposing the ammonium 
salt by hydrochloric acid. The sulphotriaziue separates at first as a 
bulky, white jelly, but on standing it gradually shiinks, and becomes 
dense and crystalline. The crystals are ill-defined, and appear to 
consist of irregular plates. The substance has no definite melting 
point, hut blackens at about 250 — 260°. It contains w^ater of crystal- 
lisation, which is not expelled at 125®. A specimen dried at 110® till 
constant in weight, and then at 125° foi* IJ- hours till constant, lost 
only 0"88 per cent.; the loss calculated for 1 mol. of water being 
4*1 per cent., and for ^ mol. 2*1 per cent. 

The greatest difficulty has been experienced in getting satisfactory 
results by the analysis of the free acid. Large numbers of combus- 
tions have been made, all of which tend to show that the compound 
retains irregular quantities of water. The difficulty is, moreover, 
increased hy the necessity of using lead chromate and the consequent 
formation of oxides of nitrogen. The attached water appeal’s to he 
removed by prolonged and repeated cohobation with alcohol, in the 
manner described above as necessary for the purification of the com- 
pound. The only satisfactory numbei’S obtained were given hy the 
analysis of preparations treated in this way : — 

0*2272 gi’am gave 0*5503 gram OO3 and 0*0927 gram H2O, 


0*1860 „ 15*1 C.C. moist K at 12° 0. and 769*3 mm. bar. 

0*1638 „ 0*0873 gram BaSOi. 

Calculated for 

C23B[i|'3Sr^03. Eound. 

0 66*50 66*05 

H 4*09 4*53 

3Sr 10*12 9*74 

S 7*71 7*79 


The analyses of preparations, before treatment with alcohol, gave 
results varying from Cs!3Hi73Sr3S03,H30 to OasHnlSrjSOsjiHaO. 

The triazinesulphonic acid is almost insoluble in water and alcohol; 
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it possesses a taste whicli is at first bitter, and then intensely sweet. 
Its salts are also sweet. The potassium and sodium salts separate as 
'wliite needles when the acid is dissolved in potash or soda, and an 
excess of the alkali added to the solution. The alkaline and alkaline 
earth salts of the acid tend to come out in a gelatinous condition at 
first, and become ci*ystalline on standing. The calcium salt was pre- 
pared by adding calcium chloride to a hot aqueous solution of the 
neutral ammonium salt of the sulphonic acid. A white, gelatinous 
precipitate separated, which soon changed into a pulp of fine, white 
needles. After one crystallisation from boiling water, the salt w'as 
analysed : — 

0T688 gram gave 0*0248 gram OaSOi. 

0*4663 „ dried at 100", lost 0*0333 gram on heating to 145® foi 
three hours, by which time the weight was constant. 

Calculdted for 

[C2tIIiGNjSOj]2Ca,41l20. Found. 


Ca 4*25 4*31 

H,0 7 66 7*29 


The bai’ium salt was prepared in a similar way, and forms a woolly 
mass of fine, white needles when dry. 

0*1524 gram gave 0*0353 gram BaSO*. 

0*3052 „ diied at 100°, lost 0*0102 gram when heated to 145% 
till the weight was constant. 

Oalcalaicd for 

Jsl^8i,2ll20. Found, 


Ba 13*68 13*61 

HaO 3-59 3*34 


Many other sails wore prepared in the same manner ; — 

Bmc* Halt , — Prepared by adding zinc sulphate to the solution of the 
ammonium salt. Oolatinous at first; afterwai’ds changes to white 
needles, soluble in boiling water. 

Lead Ball . — By adding lead acetate to the ammonium salt. 
Amorphous, white prccipitiite, soluble in boiling watei*, and separating, 
on cooling, in an amorphous form. 

Cohalt Balt , — From cobalt nitrate and the ammonium salt. BosettcH 
of white needles, soluble in boiling water. 

NicTcel Balt . — ^From nickel sulphate and the ammonium salt. 
Similar in appearance and pi*operties to the foregoing. 

Copper Balt . — From copper sulphate and the ammonium salt. An 
amorphous, white powdei*, insoluble in watei*. 
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Manganese Salt . — From manganese chloride and the ammoniam 
■salt. Opaqne, whitish needles, solnble in boiling water. 


.is-p-BROMPnEiriL-aZtZ-PIIEVYLNAPHTHOTRIAZlJSrn, 


K- 


-CH-OtHfi 


The azo-componnd was prepared by the action of diazotised para- 
bromaniline on yS-naphthylamine hydrochloride in the nsnal way. 
On adding sodium acetate to the mixed solutions, the compound slowly 
separates as a cake of dense red resin. After crystallisation from 
alcohol, the pure parabrombenzeneazo-j3-naphthylamine was obtained 
in the form of beautiful, red, prismatic needles, having a melting point 
of 135®. From the latter the triazine was prepared in the usual way. 
After being twice crystallised fi*om alcohol, the compound was pure, 
forming colourless prisms, which begin to darken at 195°, and fuse 
at 211° to a dark-green oil, which dissolves in alcohol with a bluish- 
green colour. Analysis gave the following i‘esults : — 

0'2310 gram gave 0'5632 gi*am CO 2 and 0’0865 gram H 2 O. 


0*1358 „ 12*2 c.c. moist NT at 21° 0. and 756 mm. bar, 

0*2813 „ 0*1310 gram AgBr. 

Calculated for 

Ci^HieN^Br. Found. 

0 66*66 66*49 

H 3*86 4*11 

N 10*14 10-16 

Br 19-32 19*81 


The crystals of this triazine do not appear to undergo transfoi^na- 
tion into an opaque form on heating, nor have we been able to obtain 
two modifications by caystallisation from alcohol or any othei* 
solvent. 


As-p-CHLOUPHENYL-afc^PHENyLlSrAPirTIiOTPulAZIJffE, 

M-0.H,01(p) 


Diazo-jp-chlorbenzene chloiude was combined with j3-naphthyl- 
amine, dissolved in dilute hydrochloiic acid, in the usual mannoi*. 
On adding sodium acetate, the azo-compound separates out as a red 
resin, which dissolves readily in boiling alcohol, and separates on 
cooling in the form of long, orange-red needles. After two crystal- 
lisations, the melting point was constant, viz., 116°, and the substance, 
which does not appear to have been described, was analysed: — 

0*1679 gram gave 21 q.c. moist N" at 12° 0. and 767*4 myn. bar. 
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NT 


Calculated for 




Ns-0,HtCl(27) 

NHaCiS) 

14-92 


Found. 

14-97 


Tlie tiiazine dissolves readily in hot alcohol, and separates, if the 
solvent is diluted with a little water, in bundles of glistening, white 
needles, melting at 211 — 212®, and decomposing with the formation 
of a dark-green oil, similar to that resulting fi*om the decomposition 
of the corresponding bromtriazine. The crystals which separated 
from dilute alcohol, after drying in the water-oven, gave the follow- 
ing result : — 

0-1243 gram gave 12-2 c.c. moist N at 14-5® 0. and 762-2 mm. bar. 


Calculated for 

CaiHicNsCl. Found. 

1^ 11-37 11-53 


If instead of dilute alcohol sti*ong alcohol is used as a solvent, the 
triaziue slowly separates in the form of large, transparent crystals ; 
these were submitted to Mr. W. J. Pope for measurement : — 

“ Crystalline system. Anorthic. 

a ihic = 0-8830 : 1 : 0*7757. 
a = 89° 21'. = 88° 45'. o/ z= 85° 49'. 

Fie. 3. 



ft.... {100} 

h .... {010} 
d.... {110} 
m..,. {011} 
{Oil} 

p .... { 101 } 

g .... {101} 


Forms observed — 
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Angle. 

Ho. of 
meabure- 
inents. 


Limits. 

Mean 

observed. 

Calculated. 

ad = 100 : 110 

21 

39° 

9'— 

10“ 26' 

39° 11' 

- 

— 

= too ; 110 

4 

110 

14—110 26 

140 21 

110° 

19' 

id = 010 : 110 

15 

46 

32 — 

47 3 

46 50 

46 

8 

aS <= loo ; 010 

17 

92 

47— 

94 40 

93 6 

94 

11 

afi =100: 101 

33 

47 

32 — 

48 24 

47 56 

- 

— 

= 101 ! lOl 

31 

82 

0 — 

82 65 

82 40 

- 

— 

aq =100: lOl 

19 

48 

21 — 

50 47 

40 29 

49 

24 

Im. 010 : Oil 

5 

51 

15 — 

51 54 

51 31 

61 

40 

ma = Oil : Oil 

7 

75 

2 — 

75 49 

75 24 

75 

48 

4» = 010 : Oil 

5 

52 

13 — 

53 30 

52 32 

52 

32 

dp = 110 : 101 

13 

58 

3 — 

59 1 

58 36 

- 


pu = 101 ! on 

18 

65 

22 — 

55 50 

55 33 

_ 

— 

nd = on : IIO 

24 

64 

50— 

66 26 

65 41 

65 

51 

dm = no on 

h 

64 

25 — 

66 27 

65 43 

63 

47 

mq = oil : lOl 

4 

51 

56 — 

55 19 

55 « 

55 

55 

qd = 101 : IIO 

16 

58 

48 — 

60 56 

59 37 

60 

18 

am = 100 : Oil 

2 

87 

5 - 

87 43 

87 22 

86 

26 

am = loo : Oil 

3 

92 

11 — 

92 40 

92 29 

93 

34 

mp = on : 101 

8 

51 

2 — 

52 3 

51 25 

51 

3 

Iq = OlO : lOl 

3 

87 

20 — 

87 50 

87 42 

87 

60 

Iq =010:101 

2 

92 

27 — 

93 1 

92 41 

92 

10 

sp = 211 : 101 

1 




(approx) 25 38 

27 

40 

da = 110 : 211 

1 




(approx.) 32 31 

30 

57 


The crystals consist of small, yellow-tinted, transparent prisms 
(Fig, 3). The forms a{100} and d{110} are large and badly 
developed; the other forms are small and bright. The form ^{211} 
occurs but seldom, and is very minute. 

The extinctions through a(lOO) and (7(110) are parallel to the 
piism edge, but the crystals are too small and too brittle to permit 
of sections being cut for the determination of the optical constants. 

Double refraction strong. 'No definite cleavage. 

The crystals gradually become opaque and amorphous, especially 
on exposure to liglit. 


These crystals contain alcohol of ciystallisation ; on heating, they 
become white and opaque at 100®, they darken at 155®, and melt with 
decomposition at 206®. They become opaque and amorphous spon- 
taneously on keeping for some time. The alcohol is expelled at 
100 ®:— 

0’4s530 gram, dried in air and then in the water-oven till constant, 
lost 0-0503 gram. 

Calculated for 

Found. 

CJffeO,.., 11-07 11-10 
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Another preparation of the triaaine, which for some unknown 
reason had become contaminated with coloured impurities during 
formation, was crystallised several times from toluene, in which it 
dissolves freely, when the solvent is boiling, and separates on cooling 
as a white, crystalline cake. This specimen, when dry, had the same 
melting point, 206°, and gave the following results on analysis : — 

0*1425 gram gave 0*3876 gram CO 3 and 0*0594 gram H 2 O. 


0*1620 „ 16*2 c.c. moist IT at 21*5° 0. and 757*6 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

CasHigNjCL Found. 

0 74*69 74*18 

H 4*33 4-63 

N 11*37 11*30 


The supply of material having become exhausted, no further 
analyses were possible. The crystals obtained from toluene are much 
smaller and not so well defined as those obtained by slow crystallisa- 
tion from strong alcohol. 

jl;:-?>l-lTlTROPHEXYL-aZtZ-m-N’ITJJOPnENTLNAPHTHOTRlAZlNHl, 

This compound is easily prepared by heating metanitinbenzeneazo- 
^-naphthylamine with the calculated quantity of metanitrobenz- 
Aldehyde in glacial acetic acid. In a few minutes the solution 
becomes colourless, and the triazine separates as a heavy, white 
crystalline deposit. In order to purify the product, it was repeatedly 
•extiucted with hot alcoholic soda, by which treatment a trace of some 
orange colouring matter was removed. After being ^vashed with 
water and dried, the substance was crystallised from boiling glacial 
acetic acid. It dissolves but very sparingly in this solvent, and is 
quite insoluble in alcohol, the benzene hydrocarbons, and other 
ordinary solvents. The substance possesses no basic properties, as it 
is uudissolved by alcoholic hydrochloric acid. Neither does it possess 
acid properties, as it is undissolved by alcoholic soda. The crystals 
which separate from acetic acid are rhombic, and consist apparently 
of two kinds, one being light ochreous and the other slightly orange. 
It is possible that this indicates the same kind of isomerism or 
crystalline allotropy observed in the other triazines, but the crystals 
were inextricably mixed, and could not be separated by mechanical 
sorting. 

Analysis revealed the fact that the ciystals contained acetic acid of 
crystallisation : — 
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0*2200 gi‘aiQ, dried at 100°, gave 0*5005 gram CO» and 0*0848 gram 

H,0. 

0*1375 gram, dried at 100°, gave 16 90 c.c. moist N at 18° C. and 
755*4 mm. bar, 

0*5131 gram, dried at 100°, lost 0*0648 gram when dried at 145° till 
constant. 

Calculated for 

C2iHi3Ns0j,C2Hj02. Found. 


C 61*85 62*04 

H 3-91 4-28 

N" 14-43 14-09 

CiHA 12-37 12-62 


0-1609 gi-aiD, di-ied at 145°, gave 0-3837 gram COj and 0-0573 gram 

HjO. 

O-ICOO gi-am, dried at 145°, gave 14-2 c.c. moist KT at 18-5° 0. and 
759-2 mm. bar. 

Gslculated for 

CajHi,N604. Found. 


0 64*94 65*03 

H 3-53 3*95 

N 16*47 16*32 


The substance melts at 248 — 249° with blackening. The crystals, 
which are semi-transparent, become quite opaque on heating rapidly 
to 140°, and even in the water-oven gradually undergo tlie same 
change without losing acetic acid. The change is, therefore, due to 
crystalline modification, and is not connected with the loss of acetic 
acid. 


jllir-p!NlTROPIllJNV£.-a;7f7-J^-NlTROPI£Ei,’YLNAI»UJUOTliXAZINK, 

0 «, 


This compound was prepai'ed in precisely the same way as the 
foregoing from paranitrobenzeneazo-/J-naphthylamine and paranitro- 
benzaldehyde. The triazine foims very rapidly, and scpai*ates froni 
the acetic acid solution in a crystalline form. Tn order to purify it, 
the crude pi*oduct was collected on a filter, washed with cold glacial 
acetic add, and crystallised from the same solvent. The substance 
is practically insoluble in alcohol, and boiling glacial acetic acid was 
the only solvent that could be conveniently used. From this solu- 
tion, the triazine separates on cooling in two distinct forms, viz., 
opaque, sulphui‘-yollow needles, and minute, dull, orange, rhombic 
crystals, the latter being present only in small quantity. The melt- 
ing points were : — 
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Yellow needles 267® with blackening. 

Rhombic crystals .... 269 — 270° with blackening. 

The rhombic crystals were not present in sufficient quantity to 
enable the complete separation of the two forms to be efFected by 
mechanical sorting. After some trouble, enough of each w-as obtained 
for analysis, and the results showed that the yellow needles were free 
from acetic ^id, whilst the rhombic crystals contained 1 mol. of this 
acid : — 

0’1460 gram (yellow needles) gave 0'3479 gram CO 2 and 0*0553 
gram H 2 O. 

0*1314 gi-am (yellow needles) gave 18*9 c.c. moist N at 20*5° C. and 
758*3 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

C33H15N5O4. Found. 


C 64-94 64*98 

H 3*53 4*20 

K" 16*47 16*43 


The fact that this form contains no acetic acid w'as established by 
drying a weighed specimen at 145° ; the loss was only 0*23 per cent. 

0*0484 gram (rhombic crystals) dried at 145° gave 6*9 c.c. moist 
N at 19° C. and 752*8 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

Found. 

N 16*47 16*20 

0 0575 gram (rhombic crystals), dried at 145°, till constant lost 

0*0070 gram. 

Calculated for 

C2j1Ii 5N504,C2U402. Found, 

C 8 H 4 O 2 ........ 12*37 12*17 

The rhombic crystals are small and ill-definod, and not capable of 
being measured ; they become quite opaque at 140°. A specimen of 
the mixed crystals before Hopai*ation, dined at 145°, gave the following 
results : — 

0*1509 gram gave 0*3600 gram GO 2 and 0*0510 gram H 20 . 

Calculated. Found. 

C 64*94 65*06 

H 3*63 3*75 

While the mononitrotriazines are, as already stated, sufficiently 
basic to form hydrochlorides, and the dimetadinitro-componnd, above 
described, neither basic nor acid, the present diparadinitrotriazine is 

VOL. LIX. 3 c 
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distinctly acid. It dissolves readily in cold alcoholic soda with a 
reddish-hrown colour, and is reprecipitated unaltered hy acids. The 
substance is not reduced in alkaline alcoholic solution by prolonged 
heating with ammonium sulphide ; when heated for some hours with 
zinc-dust, the alkaline alcoholic solution is decolorised, but the 
original colour is rapidly restored on exposure to the air. A dihydro- 
derivative is probably formed at this stage. On continuing the 
heating with alcoholic soda and zinc-dust for some days, the triazine 
is reduced completely with the formation of amorphous, unciystal- 
lisable products which have not been further examined. 'No definite 
salts of this acid triazine have as yet been obtained. The replaceable 
hydrogen is, doubtless, the atom* belonging to the aldehyde resi- 
due : — 


C 




-Ijr— 

-CH 0 eH 4 -ISr 03 ' 

* 


By coliobating some of the substance with the calculated quantity 
of sodium hydroxide and methyl iodide in alcoholic solution, a methyl 
derivative has been prepai^d. The methylation is not complete by 
this method, but the unaltered triazine is easily removed by washing 
with alcoholic soda till the washings ai-e colourless. The methyl 
derivative is then left as a yellow, crystalline powder. After being 
washed with water, cold alcohol, and then dried, the pi*oduct was 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid diluted with a little water. After 
being collected and dried in the water-oven, the crystals were 
analysed : — 

0T3»50 gram gave 0*3267 gram 00> and 0*0491 gram H 2 O. 


0*1781 „ 24*8 c c. moist 'N at 20° C. and 765 4 mm. bar. 

Caiulated for 

C 34 H]^-NgO|. Found. 

0 65*60 65*99 

H 3*87 4*03 

N 15*94 16 02 


The compound forms beautiful feru-like crystals of a dull yellow 
colour ; it is but veiy slightly soluble in alcohol. Its constitution is 
no doubt expressed by the formula : — 

“ *^ir— 0(CH.)-0,H4-N0s(i)) • 

The same product might perhaps be obtained by the condensation of 
paranitrophenyl-methyl-ketone with paranitrobenzeneazo-/i-naphtbyl- 
amine. 
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-4j:-JD-17lTROPHBNTL-aZtZ.METHYLNAPHTHOTRIAZINE, 




OH, 


The investigation of this compound is not yet complete, owing to 
want of material, and the description now given is to be regarded as 
preliminary to a further study. The triazine was prepared by coho- 
bating paranitrobenzeneazo-/3-naphthylamine in glacial acetic acid 
with a slight excess of acetaldehyde till the original colour of the 
solution had nearly disappeai*ed. On pouring the contents of the 
fiask into water, the triazine remains in solution, owing to its basic 
character, and is not precipitated till the excess of acetic acid is 
nearly neutralised by caustic soda. The crude product when dry 
was purified by first extracting it with hot toluene, in which the tri- 
azine is almost insoluble ; by this treatment a resinous impurity was 
removed. The purified substance was then dried and crystallised 
from alcohol. It separates slowly from the alcoholic solution, partly 
in the form of I'osettes of thick, ochreous prisms, and partly as an oil 
which only solidifies on long standing, and which is apparently a 
compound of the triazine with alcohol. The pnsmatic crystals melt 
at about 107®. The analyses of these crystals indicated that they also 
contained alcohol of crystallisation ; — 

I. 0*1167 gram gave 0*2823 gram OO 3 and 0*0582 gram H 2 O. 


II. 0-0984 

„ 0-2359 

„ 0-0477 

99 


Calculated for 

65-93 

Found. 


0 .... 

i. 

65-97 

ir.' 

66-40 

H ... 

5-49 

5-54 

5-38 


^^-O-llKTHOXYPHBNYL-aZcZ-PHENYLNAPHTHOTKIAZlKE, 



The azo-compound was prepared by combining diizotised anisidine 
with )3-naphthylamine in dilute hydro jhloric acid solution in the usual 
way. The pure compound, after crystallisation from alcohol, forms 
beautiful orange scales melting at about 129® : — 

0*1879 gram gave 25*2 c.c. moist N at 21° 0. and 764*7 mm. bar. 


C&Icidated for 

p TT ^N2'08H4*OCH3 Eound. 

15*16 


N 


15*14 
3 0 2 
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The triazine forms very readily hy heating the above coraponiid 
v?ith acetic acid and henzaldehyde. After two or three crystallisa- 
tions from alcohol dilnted with a little water, it was obtained in the 
foim of beautiful, transparent leaflets having a fern-like structure. 
The crystals are almost colourless, and have a melting point of 
167 ° 

0*13o8 gram gave 0’3947 gram 00^ and 0*0666 gram H 2 O, 


0*1002 „ 10*2 c.c. moist N at 19*5 0. and 765*8 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

CaiHjoN^O. Found. 

C 78*90 79*26 

H 5*20 5*44 

K 11*50 11*74 


This triazine is characterised by its ready solubility in alcohol as 
compered with the other triazines hitherto prepared. The specimen 
used for analysis was dried in the water-oven. 


AiS-j3-hrAPHTHYli-aZd-PHF.NYLNAPIlTH0TKIAZINE, 

6h-CoH* ■ 


Amidoazo-)8-naphthalene is easily prepared hy adding a solution 
containing the calculated quantity of sodium nitrite (1 mol.) to a 
solution of jS-naphthylaraiiie (2 mols.) in dilate hydioehloric acid. 
The azo-compound is readily transformed into the triazine by the 
process described. The crude praduct, after being precipitated, 
washed, and dried, forms an ochreons powder readily soluble in alco- 
hol and benzene, but ver^’ difficult to crystallise as long as the 
smallest trace of impurity is prasent. The only solvent which gave 
satisfactory results for first crystallisation was methyl alcohol. From 
this the triazine separates in the form of rosettes of transpai*ent, 
ochreous needles which contain methy*! alcohol. The substance on 
heating begins to lose its transpaivncy at 100", and is quite opaque at 
120°. ^t 203°, it fuses to a dark-green oil. A specimen recrys- 
tallised from toluene formed tufts of stumpy, white needles melting 
at 204 — 205°. The substance, dried in air, was fui*tlier dried at 150° 
till constant, with the following result 

0*4283 gram lost 0*0147 gram. 

Calculated for 
Ca;HiyN 2 ,iUH 40 . 

... 3*99 


CH,0, 


Found. 

3*48 
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For analysis the compound crystallised fi*om methyl alcohol and 
dried at 140° was used : — 

0*1271 gram gave 0*3904 gram CO 3 and 0*0605 gram H 2 O. 

0 1572 „ 14*6 c,c. moist N at 18*5° 0. and 762*3 mm. bar. 


Calculated for 

C37IIJ9N3. Found. 

C 84*15 83*75 

H 4*93 5*27 

'N 10*91 10*72 


Although the crystals obtained by slow crystallisation from dry 
methyl alcohol ara semi-ti*ansparent, if the solvent contains water, 
the substance separates in the form of opaque, white needles. 

In order to study the influence of the position of the nitro-group 
upon the properties of the triazines, we have prepared for comparibori 
with the mononitro- triazines, previously described, a pair of isomeric 
compounds containing the nitro-group in the aldehyde residue. 


Aar-PHENYL-aZcZ-J?-NITKOPHENTLNAPHTHIOrRUZIKE, 


By heating a soluiion of benzeneazo-/J-naphthylamine in glacial 
acetic acid with the calculated quantity of paranitrobenzaldehyde,the 
triazine separates out in a few minutes in the form of beautiful, 
yellow, rhombic prisms. The fact that the triazine separates from 
the acetic acid solution is immediate evidence showing that this com- 
pound is less basic than the isomeric compound containing the 
nitro-group. The substance, after crystallisation from alcohol, fonais 
fino needles of a sulphur-yellow colour melting with blackening at 
228 — 229°. Tho substance dried in tlie water-oven gave the following 
results : — 


0*1365 gram gave 0*3600 gram CO3 and 0 0557 gram H^O. 
0*1286 „ 16*8 c.c. moist K at 20° C. and 755*3 mm. bar. 


Calculated for 


0 72-63 

H 4-21 

TSr 14-73 


Foimd. 

72-45 

4-66 

14-83 


The sahstance crystallised fi’om acetic acid retains some of the 
solvent^ as in the case of the dinitrotiiazines : — 
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0-1002 gram dried at 100® ga^e 12 c.o. moist N at 20“ C. and 
760*7 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

C 3 jHigN 40 >, ^ C oil (Oa. F oiitid . 

IN 13*65' ' 13*69 

An attempt was made to determine tbe acetic acid, but it was fonnd 
that the whole of the acid was not expelled on pi'olonged heating at 
145 — 150®. The crystals of this compound are homogeneous. 


J;j-PHENYIi-aZd-m-lTITROPnENYLNAPHTHOTEIAZlNi:, 


, N-N-C.H 
’10 GH-0,H4-]Sr0i(m) 


This compound was pi*epared by the usual method of heating 
benzeneazo-|S-naphthylamine with acetic acid and metanitrobeiizaldc- 
hyde. The triazine forms very rapidly, and separates from the acetic 
acid in the form of whitish, piismatic needles. The substance was 
recrystallised from glacial acetic acid, and was thus obtained in the 
form of straw-coloured, prismatic needles melting with blackening at 
212®, and retaining acetic acid after drying in the water-oven. A 
specimen thus dried was analysed with the following results : — 

0*1477 gram gave 0*3875 gram CO3 and 0*0617 gram H^O. 

0*1133 „ 14 8 o.c. moist F at 20*5® C. and 767*1 mm. bar. 

0*2674 gram, dried at 140—145® till constant, lost 0*0094 giam. 



Calculated for 

C23Hi6N403,t02H402. 

Found. 

c 

71-40 

71-54 

H 

4-30 

4-64 

N 

14-17 

14-33 

^CsHiOa • • 

3-80 

3-51 


The substance dried at 140 — 145® gave the following results : — 

0*1320 gram gave 0*3535 gi*am CO3 and 0*0533 gram H3O. 

0*1022 „ 13*2 c.c. moist hT at 18*5® 0. and 761*4 mm. bai*. 



Calculated for 



C 23 H 15 N 4 O 3 . 

Found. 

0 

72-63 

73-02 

H 

4-21 

4-48 

N 

14-78 

14*89 


Ciystallisation from alcohol, as in the case of the isomeric aZd-p- 
nitro-corapound, deprives the substance of its acetic acid. It then 
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forms silky, straw-coloured needles melting with blackening at 
215°:— 

0*1094 gram gave 14*2 c.c. moist N at 20° C. and 762*6 mm. bar. 

Calculated. Found. 

IT 14*73 14*88 

This substance is less basic tban its isomeride, and is also less 
soluble in alcohol and other solvents. Its crystalline form appears to 
be likewise homogeneous. 

Reduction of the Nitrotrtazines.* 

During the course of the preceding investigation, a large amount 
of time has been devoted to the study of the products of reduction 
of the nitrotriazines. This part of the work has presented the 
gi*eatest dlMculty, especially in the case of the metanitrotriazine, 
owing to the complex nature of the products, the difficulty of separat- 
ing them, and the uncrystallisable character of some of the com- 
pounds. After much laboui* we have, however, succeeded in giving a 
very good account of these products; and, although we cannot con- 
sider this pai*t of the subject to be absolutely complete, the ground 
has been so far cleai*ed by our experiments that the subsequent 
study of these products can be resumed with a substantial basis of 
facts to start from. 

It was anticipated in commencing this branch of the investigation, 
that the mild reduction of these compounds would have given bases 
rosulting simply from the amidation of the nitro-group, ^^e., amido- 
triazines. It was soon found, however, that the transformation in 
the case of triaziucs containing an oz-nitro-group was of a more 
radical character, the whole complex of nitrogen and carbon atoms 
breaking down and rocombining under the induence of the reducing 
agent. The detailed results arc given below, but the one general 
result obtained with the ortho-, meta-, and para-nitrotriazines may be 
conveniently referred to first. Under suitable conditions these three 
compounds all give the anhydro-baso, beuzenyl-a-)3-naphthylenedi- 
amine : — 

This base was first obtained by Bbell {Annalen, 208, 328), but he 
srroneously describes it as crystallising in yellow needles, whereas 
our preparations were always white. Our identification of the base 

* We received much assistance in this part of the work from Mr. F. S. Bayley, 
to whom we take the present oppurtuuity of recording our thanks. 
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■was delayed for this reason till the compound was recently redesciibed 
hy Koll (Jnnnlpn, 263, 313), with whose description our substance 
completely agrees. 

It is not easy to see at first how the anliydro-base is formed from 
the nitrotidazine, as the conditions under which anhydi'o-bases are 
usually formed on reductiou are not obviously present. It will be 
seen, however, from the results, that the oxygen of the uitro-group is 
the effective oxidiser in this case. The mechanism of the transforma- 
tion will be best considered after the experimental evidence has been 
submitted. 


Beductioii of the z.Z’^o-Nitrojph.Lnyl Derivative. 

The substance was dissolved in alcohol with the addition of strong 
hydrochloric acid, and zinc-dust was added to the warm solution, 
which was allowed to stand, with frequent agitation, for about an 
hour. The solution was then filtered, and the filtrate diluted with 
water till a white substance began to separate. It was found that the 
addition of strong hydrochloric aoid greatly promoted the sepaiation 
of the compound. The latter consisted of fine, white needles, and 
proved to be the hydrochloride of the anhydio-hase. We may remark 
that the insolubility of the hydrochloride of this base in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid is a most characteristic property. The salt is 
hut slightly soluble in cold water, but dissolves more freely in boiling 
water; in the presence of an excess of acid, it is but slightly soluble, 
even when the solution is boiling. The base obtained from this salt 
had the properties ascribed to it by Koll ; m. p. 214® : — 

0 1278 gram gave 12 c.c. moist N at 12® and 77(j'G mm. bar. 

Calculated for 
CijITjjNj. Found. 

2T 11-47 11*37 

Under the conditions of the experiment, the orblionitrotriazino 
passes at once into the anhydro-base ; no intermediate product was 
detected. The action of the reducing agent may bo represented by 
the following equation : — 

-h 4Hi = CnHuiNa + CJl/NTH,), + 2H,0. 


Deduct Ion of the SLZ^^-Nitrajphenyl Derivative. 

The reduction of this ti*iazine was studied untler various conditions, 
as we had a considerable quantity of the mateiiai to work with. Mild 
redaction was first tried in the following way . —The substance was 
dissolved in hot glacial acetic aoid, and the solution diluted with 
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about twice its volume of alcobol. When cold, zinc-dust was added, 
and the solution kepc cool by immex*siag the flask in water, the 
action of the reducing agent being promoted by occasional agitation. 
After about an hour, the solution was filtered and diluted with water ; 
the white, flocculent precipitate thus obtained was collected, washed 
well with water, and then basified by dilute ammonia. The dry base 
was crystallised from dilute alcohol, and obtained in the foim of 
white needles. The analysis and melting point agreed approximately 
with the anhydro-base, but showed that the substance was not quite 
pure. It was therefore dissolved in boiling toluene, in which it is not 
very readily soluble, and allowed to crystallise. The substance separ- 
ates from this solvent in the form of warty aggregates of stumpy 
needles of a brownish colour. The base was pure after this treat- 
ment ; m. p. 214® : — 

OTOOO gram gave 9'7 c.c. moist N" at 14*5° and 764*2 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

C17U13N2. Found. 

NT 11*47 11*43 

It appeal's, therefore, that even with a mild reducing agent, such 
as zinc-dust and acetic acid in cold alcoholic solution, the paranitro- 
triazine passes at once into the anhydro-base. 

Fux’ther experiments on the reduction of the compound in alcoholic 
solution with zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid were carried out, as this 
method was found to give the anhydro-base in quantitative yield, and 
we can z»ecommend it for the preparation of this base in large quanti- 
ties. The mode of procedure is the same as that descnbed above, 
hydrochloric being substituted for acetic acid ; there is no necessity 
for keeping the solution cool daring the reduction. The cindo hydro- 
chloride, which separates out as a white, crystalline pulp on dilating 
the alcoholic filtrate with water, can bo recrystallised from a large 
volume of boiling water, or, after washing, it may be basified, the 
base dissolved in alcohol, and hydrochloric acid added to the hot 
alcoholic solution. The salt separates out on cooling in the foiun of 
white, silky needles. For final purification, it is best to rebasify and 
crystallise the dry base from toluene as described. Specimens of the 
pure base thus prepai-ed gave the following results : — 

T. 0*1728 gram gave 0*5307 gram 00^ and 0 0788 gram HaO, 

II. 0*1938 „ 0*5942 „ 0*0871 

III. 0*2045 „ 0*6*266 „ 0*092^ 

IV. 0*1383 „ 13*8 c.c. moist JN at 12 2® C. and 752 mm. bar- 
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0 

H 

N 


Found. 


Calculated for 

CifHjsN,. 

I. 

II. 

III. 


. b3-61 

83-75 

83-61 

83-56 

— 

. 4-92 

5-06 

4-99 

5-02 

— 

. 11-47 

— 

— 

— 

11*60 


Specimens of the pux'e hydrochloride gave the following results : 
0*]517 gram gave 0*4025 gi‘ain CO 3 and 0*0703 gram H 2 O. 


0*1269 „ 10*4 c.c. moist IT at 10*5° C. and 775*4 mm. bar. 

0*2100 gram, burnt with lime, gave 0*1034 gram AgCl. 

Calculated for 

Oi 7 HisN 3 ,nCl. Found. 

C 72*72 72*35 

H 4*63 6*15 

N 9*98 9*98 

Cl 12*65 12*19 


The aqueous and alcoholic solutions of the hydrochloride have a 
slight blue fluorescence ; the alcoholic solution of the base does not 
fluoresce. The nitrate was prepared by adding dilute nitric acid to 
the alcoholic solution of the base; it crystallises in white, silky 
needles : — 

0 0805 gram gave 9*4 c.c. moist IT at 19*5** 0. and 765*2 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

C,rH,s]5ir3,HNO^. Found. 

]Sr 13*68 13*45 


The base crystallised from methyl alcohol was found to contain a 
quantity of this solvent approximating, as stated by Koll, to ^CHiO. 


Hednction of the Kz-m-'Nifro^'kemjl Derkaiive, 

The products of reduction of this triazine are more complex in 
character than those of either of the preceding compounds, and their 
investigation has entailed a very large amount of labour. The results 
have, however, justified the expenditure of time which has been 
bestowed upon them, as considerable light has been thrown by their 
study on the way in which the triazine ring breaks down under the 
influence of nascent hydrogen. 

Three distinct compounds have been isolaied from the products of 
reduction of this nitrotriazine, viz.: — (1) The anhydro-base ; (2) an 
azoxy-compoxmd ; and (3) the amidotriazine. By the action of zinc-dust 
and hydrochloric acid on the nitrotriazine at the boiling point of the 
solvent, the chief product is the anhydro-base. At a lower tempei*a- 
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ture, a mixture of tlie anhydro-base and the amidotriazine is formed. 
The separation of these two compounds is not easily efEected, and we 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining any quantity of the amidotriazine 
in a state of purity, although we have no doubt as to its being formed 
under the conditions specified. The experiments which have led to 
this conclusion were conducted in the following way : — 

The nitrotriazine was dissolved in hot alcohol, with the addition of 
an excess of hydrochloric acid. When cold, zinc-dust was added, and 
the solution briskly agitated, care being taken not to let the contents 
of the flask get more than perceptibly warm to the hand. When the 
reduction was complete, the solution was filtered, and then diluted 
with water. An excess of sodium acetate was then added, the addi- 
tion of this salt causing the separation of a bulky, white, curdy pre- 
cipitate. The latter was collected, washed with water till free from 
soluble salts, and then extracted with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and filtered. The residue consisted of the hydrochloride of the 
anhydro-base. After crystallisation from alcohol and boiling water 
successively, it was analysed, with the following results : — 

0*0974 gram, dried at 100°, gave 7*6 c.c. moist N at 11*5° C. and 
754 mm. bar. 

1*0614 gram, dried at 100°, and then at 110° till constant, lost 
0 0919 gram. 

Calculated for 

Ci7Hi 2N2,HC1,11H30. Found. 


W 9*10 9*19 

H,0 8*78 8-66 


The hydrochloride crystallised from water thus retains water of 
crystallisation, a fact not hitherto noticed in connection with this salt. 
A specimen deprived of its water by drying was also analysed : — 

0*2339 gram gave 0*6245 gram COa, and 0*1072 gram HjO. 

0*1536 „ 12*9 c.c. moist W at 10*3° 0. and 746*5 mm. 

bar. 

0*1709 gram, burnt with lime, gave 0*0864 gi*am AgCl. 

Calculated for 


Ci7ni3«2,nui. j?ouna. 

C 72*72 72 81 

H 4*63 5*09 

N 9*98 9*85 

Cl 12*63 12*50 


The free base had the properties already ascribed to it. 

The filtrate containing the portion dissolved by cold diluie bydro- 
chloinc acid bad a strong greenish fluortscence. On making alkaline 
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'with, ammonia, a white, fioccnlent base separated ; this was collected, 
washed, and crystallised from dilate alcohol several times. The com- 
pound was finally obtained in the form of opaque, white needles. 
The analyses only approximated to the numbers required by the 
amidotriazine, but we have no doubt that the product consists of this 
base mixed with some of the anhydro-base. In the course of subse- 
quent experiments, using zinc-dust and acetic acid for reducing the 
nitrotriazine, we have obtained further quantities of this mixture of 
bases, and have been enabled to prove conclusively that the amido- 
triazine is one of its constituents. These experiments will be most 
conveniently described now. 

The reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid was effected in cold 
alcoholic solution in precisely the same way as with the corresponding 
paranitrotriazinc. After precipitation by water and washing, the 
product was extracted with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, and thus 
divided into a soluble basic portion and an insoluble, ochreous residue. 
The base was thrown out of the filtrate by ammonia, collected, washed, 
redissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered, and again precipitated 
by ammonia. The product, after being collected and washed, was 
crystallised from dilute alcohol. The base formed the characteristic 
opaque, white needles, but was found by analysis to be impure. It 
was therefore crystallised from toluene, and obtained in the form of 
warty conglomerates of dull, whitish needles ; — 

0*1376 gram gave 0*4005 gram OO 2 and 0 0692 gram H3O. 


0*1043 „ 13*9 c.c. moist JNT at 16*5° 0. and 764*4 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 
CasHifiNg-NHa. Fouml. 

C 78 86 79 38 

H 5*14 5*59 

N 16*00 15*64 


These results are sufficiently close to indicate that the base extracted 
by cold dilute hydrochloric acid is the amidotriazine. The melting 
point was about 190®. 

The ochreous residue left after extraction hy dilute hydrochloric 
acid was soluble in alcohol, and on adding dilute hydrochloric acid 
to the hot solution, a substance crystallising in orange needles sepa- 
i^ated out on cooling. This proved to be the hydrochloride of the 
azoxy-Gompouad mixed with some impurity, probably the hydro- 
chloride of the anhydro-base. Purification was effected by basifying 
the product, dissolving in hot alcohol, and recrystallising by the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid and water. After several such treatments, 
the product was finally basified, dried, and analysed : — 
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0*1730 gram gave 0*4911 gram CO 2 and 0*0751 gram HjO. 


0*0901 „ 12 c.c. moist 17 at 17*5*^ C. and 765*1 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 
OasHieNa-N 

CssHisNs-N^ Found. 

C 77*52 77*42 

H 4*49 4*82 

17 15*73 15*52 


This azoxy-compound forms flat, orange needles ; the base, when 
quite pure, is very difficultly soluble in alcohol and acetic acid, but 
its solubility appears to be enormously increased by association with 
impurities. It is not improbable that the insoluble form may he some 
kind of isomeride resulting from the action of heat upon the sub- 
stance during the process of solution. It was occasionally observed 
that after the impure base had dissolved in hot alcohol or acetic acid, 
the compound began to crystallise out, although the solution was kept 
boiling. Although this is apparently in favour of the explanation 
offered, it is also possible that the substance forms a soluble moleculai* 
compound wiih the anhydro-base or other impurity with which it is 
associated, and that it is only when this compound is resolved by the 
action of the hob solvent that the pure azoxy-base separates out. 
Further supplies of the material will be necessary to decide this point. 
The crystalline base has no definite melting point, but it begins to 
shrink at about 200®, and blackens and decomposes at about 
223 — ^22C‘'. Attempts were made to acetylate the base by boiling it 
with acetic anhydride ; the substance dissolves at first, but soon sepa- 
rates out again in orange crystals. These, on analysis, proved to be 
the unaltered compound, the point of decomposition after* this treat- 
ment being raised to 247®, and the solubility in alcohol and acelic 
acid being reduced to pr*actically nil^ either by complete conversion 
into the iusoluble form, or by removal of the last traces of impurity. 
That the substance was not acctylated was shown hy the following 
result : — 

0*0883 gram gave 12 c.c. moist 17 at 18® C. and 755 2 mm. bar. 

Calculated. Found. 

3Sr 15*73 15*59 

We must add that our attempts to acetylate the azoxy-componnd 
were prompted by certain theoretical considerations, which will be 
discussed later on in this paper. We do not consider that the failure 
to acetylate under the conditions mentioned can be taken as conclu- 
sive proof of the absence of imidic nitrogen. 

For comparison with the foregoing results, a specimen of the nitro- 
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tviazine was reduced in hot glacial acetic acid by means of zinc-dust. 
The treatment of the product was tbe same as before, and the portion 
insoluble in dilate hydrochloric acid was found to consist of the azoxy- 
compound, probably mixed with some anhydro-base. The basic 
portion was likewise submitted to the same treatment as before, our 
efforts being concentrated upon this substance, in order to obtain 
further information with respect to the amidotriazine. Some of the 
base was dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, diazotised in the cold 
with sodium nitrite, and the diazo-saJt then decomposed by boiling 
the solution. A resfular evolution of nitrogen occurred, but the sub- 
stance which separated out was resinous and unpurifiable. The fact 
that the base can be diazotised is good evidence, however, that it 
contains an amido-group. 

Another portion of the base was acetylated by heating with acetic 
anhydride, but the acetyl deiuvative did not appear to be more readily 
purifiable than the base itself. We were more successful with the 
benzoyl derivative, which was obtained by heating some of the dry 
base for about 10 minutes with excess of benzoyl chloride. After 
treating the product repeatedly with hot water, and finally with 
dilute ammonia, it was dissolved in hot dilute alcohol, an(} allowed to 
separate out. The substance was thus obtained as an amorphous, 
ochreous powder, which was dissolved when dry in boiling toluene, in 
the hope of obtaining a crystalline product. The compound dissolves 
with some difB.culty in toluene, and separates out on cooling as a very 
definite deposit, which appears under the microscope to consist of 
minnte, white, spherical aggregates. The aggi’egates do not appear 
to be distinctly crystalline, but this nodular, and almost cellular, 
structure is quite chai-actepistic of the compound. When dry, it 
forms a white powder, which softens at 171®, and melts with blacken- 
ing at 176 — 177®. Analysis showed that this compound was the 
benzoyl derivative of the amidotriazme : — 

0’1036 gram gave 0*2995 gram COa and 0*0481 gram HgO. 


0*1079 „ 11*6 c.c. moist N at 19® 0. and 762*3 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

CasHisNs-NH-CyHsO. Found. 

0 79*29 78*81. 

H 4*84 5*15 

l^r 12*33 12*22 


A small quantity of the crude base which was lefc after the px’e- 
eeding experiments was crystallised from toluene, and the first crop 
of crystalline nodules analysed, with the following result; — 

0*0637 gram gave 8*8 c.c. moist NT at 16*5° 0. and 749*9 mm. bar. 
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Calculated for 

C2jHi 5N3’NH2. Found. 

N 16-0 15-84 

The melting point was the same as that of the former preparation, 
190 — 191°, and we consider that the substance thus isolated is the 
amidotriazine sought for. 


Theoretical Gonsideratiom. 


Before discussing the mode in which the triazine ring bi*eaks down 
under the influence of reducing agents, it is necessary to consider the 
formula of the triazines generally, as two constitutions liave been 
proposed. The orthoamidoazo-compounds from which the triazines 
are obtained are regarded by some chemists as hydrazones, 
benzeneazo-)8-naphthylamine : — 


CioH6<^j^ or CioIT6<^^^ 


In accoi*dance with this view of the constitution of the ortho- 
iimidoazo-compounds, Goldschmidt and Bosell suggest as one formula 
for the diphenyltriazine, 


JSr—F-OeH, 


in-OeH, 


As was pointed out by one of us and F. Hughes in a recent paper 
(this vol., p. 381), the triazine can also be formed from benzeneazo- 
benzylidene-j3-naphthylamine by simple rearrangement of the bonds. 
Now this orthoazo-cornpound cannot be represented as a hydrazone 
unless we make the very improbable assumption that hydrogen 
migrates from the carbon atom of the aldehyde residue. The formula 
of the azo-compound can only be 


OioHe< 


NIN-CeHfi 

N:0H-C«H5’ 


and this and all its analogues are, as might be expected of time azo- 
compounds, highly-coloured substances. If, therefore, an azo-com- 
pound, which cannot possibly be formulated as a hydrazone, passes so 
readily into a colourless triazine, it seems to us tliat the quinonoid 
formula of the triazines cannot be upheld, and at the same time an 
additional argument is furnished against the hydrazone formula 
of the orthoamidoazo-oompounds, and, by implication, against the 
hydrazone formula of the ortho-oxyazo-compounds. 

While writing the present paper, another communication by Gold- 
schmidt and Brubacher (Ber., 1891, 24, 2300) has been published, in 
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whicli. tliose authors bring forward additional evidence in favour of 
the hydrazone formula. While admitting the extreme value of the 
experimental results, we cannot, however, accept these as conclusive. 
It would be out of place to discu'^s these results in detail here, as they 
have but an indirect bearing on the present subject, but we may 
point out that the reduction of such compounds as the acetate and 
benzoate of benzeneazo-/5-naphthol, and of similar oi*t.ho-oxyazo- 
compounds, appears to us more likely to give rise to the migi’ation of 
the acid radicle from oxygen to nitrogen than from niti'ogen to 
oxygen. It is not surprising, therefore, that acetanilide and benz- 
anilide should be found among the products of reduction. It is true 
that these products were not obtained by one of us and G. T. Morgan 
in the coui*se of an analogous investigation published two years ago 
(Trans., 1889, 56, 114), but the difference in the results is no doubt 
due to our having used stannous cbloinde and hydrochloric acid, instead 
of zinc-dust and acetic acid, as a reducing agent. One argument 
against the hydrazone formula of the orthoazo-componnds is that ihe 
hydrazo-compounds obtained by Goldschmidt and Brubaclior are 
apparently non-pbenolic.* 

Thus, taking as a type the henzoylbenzeneazo-jp-cresol of these 
authors, the two formulae for this compound are : — 


p TT /O’CiHgO 


Old foiTnula. 


Hydrazone formula. 


The hydrazo-compounds would be respectively : — 

I. II. 


A compound of formula II might be expected to he phenolic ; the 
fact that it is not so appears, as is indeed admitted by the authors 
themselves, to give support to formula I, i.e., the old fonmila which 
was assigned to the analogous j8-naphthyl derivative by one of us and 

* Another difficulty aribing from the adoption of the hydrazone formula is tho 
difference in constitution %vlLich must be assigned to the alkyl and alkorl 
derivatives of the ortho-azo-compounds. The alkyl radicle is undoubtedly 
attached to oxygen and not to nitrogen in the former oi these compoundb (Meldola 
and Morgan, Trans., 1889, 55, 603). Goldschmidt and Brubucher explain this by 
assuming that the salts of these compounds hate the true azo-formula 
C^H^NsCiqHs'OR. But if the salts have this constitution, their non-phenolic 
character is still a mystery. If, according to this view, CflHj'NH'NlCioHfllOOS) is 
transformed into an azo-compound by mere contact with cold alcoholic potash, it 
may be argued with equal or greater force that CgHa'Nj-CjoHg'OHOS) is trans- 
formed into CgHj-N (C 3 H 8 O)*N:CioH 6 ;O 0 d) by prolonged boiling wi^ acetic 
anhydride. — R. M. 
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G. T. Morgan in the paper referred to. As a question of constitu- 
tional chemistry the problem is, however, a most delicate one, and 
further investigation will be necessary before we can hope to have it 
solved. In the meantime, we see no reason for modifying the 
generally received formula for the orthoazo-compounds, or the corre- 
sponding formula for the triazines as used throughout this paper. 

The formation of the anhydro-base by the reduction of the ortho- 
and paranitro-triazines may be best interpreted by an appeal to the 
results obtained with the metanitrotriazine. The first action of the 
nascent hydrogen is no doubt the formation of a dihydro-derivative. 
We have already given evidence of the existence of such a compound 
in the case of the dinitrotriazine : — 




When this compound is boiled in alcoholic solution with zinc-dust 
and alkali, it becomes decolorised, but immediately I’eoxidises in 
contact with the air. Admitting that this result indicates the 
formation of a very unstable dihydro-derivative, the question then 
arises as to the position of the hydrogen atoms. In the mononitro- 
compounds under consideration, two alternatives are possible : — 


OH-OJEt 

H 


H 


and OHis-OtHi 


The first of these appears the more probable, as it is more likely 
that nitrogen would be severed from nitrogen than nitrogen from 
carbon. Moreover, a nitrodihydro-derivative of the socond formula 
might be expected, under the continued action of hydrogen, to give 
rise to an anhydro-base by inner condensation 




Such a change is highly improbable, and we have never obtained a 
compound of this kind. The first formula may therefore be accepted, 
and this contains the group — — OH — , which is most probably 
attacked by the oxygen of the nitro-gi*oup and converted iuto the 
group — the nascent hydrogen at the same time removing 
part of this oxygen, and 2 mols. coalescing, with the formation of the 
azoxy-compound ; — 


OioHe^ I - \o/ 1 SOioHo. 

^JS’=zzO— CoHs OcHy-Oz=ir 

3 j> 


VOL. LIX. 
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It was this formula which led us to suspect that the azoxy-coin- 
pound contained imidic hydrogen and to try the action of acetic 
anhydidde upon it as already described. The further action of nasceni 
hydrogen on the azoxy-compound leads to the decomposition indicated 
by the dotted lines, a portion of this compound breaking down intc 
the anhydro-baso and metaphonylenediamine, and another portion 
into the amidotriazine, which should accordingly have the first, and 
not the second, of the two foimuh© 


L 



If this interpretation of the formation of the azoxy-compound bt 
connect, the replacement of the !NfH2-group by hydrogen by the 
diazo-reaction should give rise to the compoand 


OioH, 




isomeric with diphenylnaphthotaiazine. This point will be investi- 
gated subsequently. That the azoxy-compound is, in fact, an intei- 
mediate product is proved by the circumstauce that, when furthei 
reduced by boiling the alcoholic solution with zinc-dust and hydro, 
chloric acid, it gives the anhydro-hase. 

From these considerations, it is legitimate to conclude that the 
ortho- and paraniiro-triazines pass through the same phases on 
reduction, only the nitro-group appears to be a more energetic 
oxidiser in these positions, so that the azoxy-stage is passed through 
more rapidly and the amidotriazine does not appear to be formed 
We have good evidence that an azoxy-componud is foimed also in the 
case of these nitrotiiazines, and attempts will he made to isolate it 
The evidence in question is that if a solution of either of these com- 
pounds in cold glacial acetic acid be treated wdth a small quantiiy o; 
zinc-dust, insufficient for complete reduction, the solntion, which is ai 
first colourless, becomes orange-yellow, and then again colourless li 
more zinc-dust is added. 

The reduction of other nitrotriazines has been studied to some 
extent, but this part of the work is not yet complete. The produclc 
thus far obtained result from the amidation of the nitro-group. 


BeduGfion of the 2LZ-p^NifrophenyI’-e,ld-methyl Berivatwe. 

We had only a very small quantity of this material to work with, 
but the results obtained were sufficiently definite. On reduction in 
alcoholic solntion with zinc-dust and hydrochloiic acid, a white, 
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crystalline base was obtained, which, after crystallisation from methyl 
alcohol, formed white needles melting at 173 — 174°. The substance 
is somewhat readily oxidised in warm air, with the formation of a 
reddish ooloui’ing matter; for this reason it could not be dried in the 
water- oven. A specimen was analysed after being allowed to dry in 
the air at the ordinary temperature for several days : — 

O’llSl gram gave 18*3 o.c. moist N at 19*5° 0. and 766*3 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

0i8B:i 4N3-NH2,^0H4O. Found. 

3^ 18*42 18*68 

The base crystallises well from dilute ethyl alcohol, and is but 
slightly soluble in the benzene hydrocarbons. By heating the sub- 
stance for a few minutes with acetic anhydnde, an acetyl derivative 
was obtained, which was crystallised from dilute alcohol and obtained 
in the form of white needles which begin to shrink at 156° and fuse 
at 161—162°. 

0*0128 gram gave 1*9 c.c. moist N at 20° C. and 760*7 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

CisH^Na-NH-CaHsO. Found. 

N" 16*97 16*99 

The reduction of the nitrotriazines containing an aZd-nitro-group 

gives rise also to the formation of amidotriazines, but these do not 
appear to be orystallisable, and their examination is not yet concluded. 
The base obtained in this way &om the az-phcnyl-aZd-p-nitrophenyl- 
tiiazine is characterised by the intense blue duorescence which is 
displayed by its solutions, as well as by the solutions of its salts. 

We desiro, in conclusion, to express om* thanks to the drm, of Bead 
Holliday & Sons, Limited, for kmdly supplying us with some of the 
materials used in this investigation, and also to Mr. Julian L. Baker, 
who assisted us by analysing some of the products described in this 
paper. 

Finshwry Technical College, 
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LXVI . — The Aciwn of Picrio Ohloride mi Amines in Presence of Alkali. 
By G. S, Tubpih, M.A., D.Sc. 

The mobility conferred on a halogen atom wMcli is directly attached 
to a benzene nnclens by the presence of nitro-gronps in the system 
of atoms is considerably different in kind from that exhibited in the 
case of halogen derivatiyes of the paraffinoid hydrocarbons. With 
the object of determining more fully than had been done by previous 
workers the particular directions in which the halogen in a typical 
nitro-derivative tends to react, some experiments were begun by me 
in the October term of 1888 on the behaviour of picric chloride under 
various conditions where such bodies as methyl iodide readily react ; 
but before other than negative results had been obtained the work 
was discontinued, and was only resumed recently, with I’esults some 
of which are given in this paper. 

The negative observations above referred to were made in examin- 
ing the action of picric chloride on the sodium derivatives of ethyl 
majonate, and of metallic sodium on the same chloride. A good deal 
of time was spent over the first of these two reactions, but under no 
circumstances could any definite product other than sodium picrate bo 
found, a result which is in agreement with the experiments of 
Dittrich (J5er., 23, 2725), who has, however, found that with sodium 
ethylacetoacetate picric chloride reacts in moi*e normal fashion. 

The activity of the chlorine in picric chloride seems, then, to lie 
more especially in the direction of the reactions which replace this 
chlorine by hydroxyl or by an amido-group (substituted or not), foi* 
picramide and similar bodies are obtained from the chloride with 
about the same readiness as are the picrates. It appeai'cd, therefore, 
of some interest to ascertain what course the reaction would puraue 
when picric chloride is exposed to the simultaneous action of an 
alkali and an amine. It was found on trial that when a solution 
of two equivalents of sodium hydrate in dilute alcohol is added to 
the hot alcoholic solution of one equivalent each of the hydi*ochlorido 
of a primary or secondary amine and of picric chloride, the reaction 
proceeds very differently according to the character of the amine ; 
that with amines of strongly basic propei'ties an almost quantitative 
yield of the substituted trinitraniline is obtained, whilst methylanilino 
and diphenylamine give only sodium picrate ; in the case of ammonia 
itself, the yield of picramide obtained was not good ; and the some- 
what unexpected observation that the amido-group in sodium sulph- 
anilate reacts readily with picric chloride under the conditions 
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mentioned seems to show that it is not simply a question of the basic 
power of the amine, but that other influences help to determine the 
nature of the reaction. 

The extreme ease with which picric chloride reacts with amines 
has often been noticed, and in particular Willgerodt (7. pr. Chem, [2], 
40, 264), who has done much valuable work in this field, has noticed 
that the hydrochlorides of the hydrazines are readily acted on by picric 
chloride with formation of the corresponding trinitrophenyl deriva- 
tives ; but, under the conditions above mentioned, the reaction be- 
tween amines and the chloride occurs so easily, the products being 
obtained in almost quantitative yield, and in a state of nearly com- 
plete purity, that it promises to be of service in obtaining character- 
istic derivatives of newly prepared amido-compounds. The substituted 
picramides which have been obtained all crystallise very readily, and 
are purified by dissolution in alcohol or glacial acetic acid. In apply- 
ing the reaction, it is, of course, unnecessary to use the hydrochloride 
of the amine ; the base may equally well be employed, but in that case 
only one equivalent of sodium hydroxide is added. 

The following are the individual results obtained on treating 
various amines with picric chloride and sodium hydroxide in alcoholic 
solution : — 

Anvrmnia, — 2^ gi*ams of picric chloride were dissolved in boiling 
alcohol, and solutions of 0*54 gram of ammonium chloride and of 
0*8 gram sodium hydroxide in dilute alcohol then added. On cool- 
ing, a crystalline mass of pioramide separated out, which was filtered 
ofl and washed first with alcohol and then with water ; its weight 
was 1*4 gram only (60 per cent, of theory), and the melting point of 
160 — 165® showed that the product was far from pure. 

Amlim , — ^In this case the same amount of picric chloride was used, 
and the corresponding quantity of aniline hydrochloride. It was 
noticed that a reaction occurred before adding the sodium hydroxide 
solution. The yield was 2*7 grams of a product melting at 177°, and 
by recrystallisation from glacial acetic acid this was raised to 177*6®, 
which is distinctly above the temperature, 176®, given by Olemm 
(7. pr- Chenv. [2], 1, 160) for this substance, trinitrodiphenylamine, 
or picroaniline, CeH2(N‘03)3*NH-06H6. 

Septdecylmnine, — 1*36 grams of septdecylamine hydrochloride (JBer., 
21, 2486) (from stearic acid) treated with the theoretical quantities of 
picric chloride and sodium hydrate in alcoholic solution gave an im- 
mediate precipitate of yellow, crystalline plates, which amounted to 
about 2 grams. The product was recrystallised from alcohol, in which 
it dissolves with difficulty, and was obtained in golden-yellow, 
lustrous plates of the constant melting point 86°. 

Picioseptdecylamine, CBH3(N03)a-lTH*Ci7Hj6, is soluble in ether 
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readily in benzene, witn difficulty in alcobol. When heated on plati- 
num foil, it melts, and then decomposes with slight violence, leaving 
a bulky,oarbonaceous residue. 


0*2132 gram gave 21*45 c.c. moist nitrogen measured at 9° 0. and 
763 mm. 


Calculated for 

Found. 06H2(N03)j-NH-C,7Hr,. 

N 12*15 12-02 


Pioroseptdecylamine, like the similar derivatives of other piimai'y 
amines, possesses feeble acid properties ; it is insoluble in acids, but 
slightly soluble in cold potash with a pale yellow colour. 

a-Naphthylamvie , — In this case the free base was used, and from 
1*4 grams of it with 2*5 grams of piciuc chloride and 0*4 gram of sodium 
hydrate were obtained 2-55 grams of the expected product. This sepa- 
rated out at once as a red, crystalline solid, which, after being boiled 
with alcohol, in which it is almost insoluble, melted at 196®. By re- 
crystallisation from glacial acetic acid, the compound was obtained in 
deep-red, lusti’ous plates melting at 197®, which are slightly soluble 
in alkalis, insoluble in acids. 

0*2693 gram picro-a-napthylamine gave 38*05 c.c. moist nitrogen 
measured at 22® G. and 756 mm. 

Calculated for 

Found. OgHo(N02)3'NH*CxoH7. 

N 15*93 15*82 


Fiperidine , — Here too the base, not the hydrochloride, was em- 
ployed, and from 0*85 gram of it 2*5 grams of picropiperidine melt- 
ing at 106*5® were obtained. By further reciystallisation from alco- 
hol, the substance was obtained in orange-i’ed pyramids, which wore 
grown together to form very long, deeply striated needles, and th<‘ 
melting point was raised to 106°, Picropipei-idine is insoluble in 
both acids and alkalis in the cold, except on long standing, or on 
boiling, when partial decomposition seems to occur. 

0*2928 gram substance gave 49*1 c.c. moist nitrogen measured at 
19*5® 0. and 757 mm. 


Calculated for 

Found. 06H2(N02)3-NC5 Hio. 

H 19*15 18-92 


Methylanilme . — It was not found possible by acting with picric 
chloiide on methylaniline, whether alone or in presence of alkali, to 
obtain any crystalline product except, in the latter case, sodium 
pici-ate ; in presence of sodium aceljate, however, the two substances 
react partly in the desired direction, though here, too, the chief pro- 
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duct is the picrate. 5 grams of picric chloride were dissolved in boil- 
ing alcohol, and solutions of 2*15 grams of methylaniline and 3 grams 
of crystallised sodium acetate were added ; the liquid at once acquired 
a strong odour of acetic acid, and, on cooling, sodium picrate separated 
out in the characteiistic yellow needles, which were filtered off, and 
found to dissolve almost entirely in water, leaving a very small amount 
of resin. The alcoholic mocher liquor, on standing, deposited a red, 
crystalline powder, whose quantity was increased by cautious addition 
of water ; this was collected and recrystallised from alcohol, when 
about half a gram of deep-ied, striated plates with a bi'illiant lustre 
was obtained. Hcromethylaniiine, as a nitrogen determination indi- 
cated the substance to be, melts at 108®, and is insoluble in both acids 
and alkalis. 

0-1G70 gram of the substance gave 26*4 c.c. moist nitrogen 
measured at 22*5® C. and 754*5 mm. 

Calculated for 

Pound. C^HsCNOjOi-NOHAH;.. 

N 17*73 17*61 


Diphenylamine behaved in exactly the same way as methylaniline. 
By treatment with piciic chloride in presence of sodium acetate, a 
small yield of picrodiphenylamine was obtained. The substance crys- 
tallises from alcohol in soft, deep-red plates with a fatty lustre, which 
melt at 62°. 

0*2258 gram gave 28*3 c.c. moist nitrogen measured at 9*6® C. and 
765*5 mm. 


Calculated for 
Found. CfcH^CNOJ 

'N 15*15 14*74 


SulphamUe aeid^ or, rather, its sodium salt, reacts readily, but the 
yield obtained is not more than 60 per cent. The acid is dissolved in 
alcohol, to which a solution of two molecalar proportions of sodium 
liydroxide in water has been added, and the theoretical quantity of 
piciuc chloride dissolved in boiling alcohol is mixed with the hot solu- 
tion of sodium sulphanilate ; yellow crystals almost immediately 
separate out, and their quantity gradually increases as the liquid 
cools ; they are filtered off and recrystallised from water, in which 
they are very readily soluble, when orange-yellow, lustrous plates are 
obtained, which from the method of formation and the results of 
uualysis appeaa* to be sodium parapicramidosulphonate, 

C^2(Iir03)3-NH-Ct,H4-S0^a -f 2iH,0. 

The salt is almost insoluble in absolute alcohol, but very readily 
soluble m watei*. Heated on platinum foil, the substance decomposes 
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witliOTlt melting, and leaves a very bulky, carbonaceous residue. The 
acid has not yet been isolated, but it is intended to continue the 
examination of this compound as well as of the action of picric chlor- 
ide on other amidosulphonic acids. The water of ciystallLsation was 
driven off at 140®, and the amount found corresponds most nearly to 
the presence of 2^ mols. of water. 

3‘3654 grams of the salt, dried between filter paper, lost 0*3308 gram 
when heated at 140° and finally at 155®. 

Calculated for 

Found. 2 aH 30 . 

HsO 9-86 p. c. 9*98 p. c. 

The anhydrous salt absorbs moisture very rapidly from the air, and 
appears to be more soluble in water than the hydrated salt, for when 
stirred on a watch glass with a very small quantity of water, it dib- 
solves to a clear solution, which presently becomes almost solid from 
the separation of yellow, crystalline plates. 

The following results were obtained in the analysis of the di*icd 
substance : — 

• 0*2582 gram gave 0*0469 gram N'esSO*. 


0*3197 „ 0-1751 „ BaSOi. 

Found. Calculated. 

Na 5*89 5*67 

S 7*57 7*88 


Amido^hmiol . — One of the first substances that was subjected to 
treatment with picric chloride was orthamidophenoh but it was soon 
found that in this case the reaction does not follow the normal course, 
or at least does not stop at the foimation of pimumidophenol. With 
the corresponding para-derivative, on the other hand, tlie action pro- 
ceeds regularly, and it will therefore be better to take the case of the 
]wa-isomeride first. 

FaramidopliemL — The reaction proceeds regularly, and a good 
yield is obtained whether the base or its hydrochloride is treated 
with the theoretical quantities of picidc chloride and sodium hydr- 
oxide in hot alcoholic solution. On cooling, the liquid becomes thick 
from the separation of beautiful, bronze-colouL*ed plates, which, on 
recrystallisation from alcohol, give dark, purple-brown needles con- 
taining one molecule of alcohol of crystallisation. This is given off 
very slowly over H2SO4 even in vugiio, but rapidly at 100®, and the 
crystals ai'e thereby converted into a brick-red mass which, when i*e- 
crystaHised from water or, better, from dilute alcohol, gives scarlet 
needles free from alcohol. If strong alcohol be taken as the solvent 
tlie original purple-brown needles are obtained. 
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L 0*8034 gram of the crystals fi^om alcohol dried over H2SO4 lost 
0*0976 gram when heated at 100®. 

IL 0*6648 gram lost 0*0811 gram when similarly treated. 


OsHcO 


Pound. 



12*16 12*38 


Calculated for one 
molecule O^EgO. 

12*57 


The analysis of the scailet needles got by crystallisation from 
dilute alcohol gave results in agreement with the expected substance^ 
parapicramidophenol, C6Hj(!Nr02)3*NH*06H4-0H. 

I. 0*2138 gram gave 0*3503 gram CO2 and 0*0517 gram H2O. 


II. 0*2446 „ 36*3 c.c. nitrogen at 11° and 764 mm. 

Pound. Calculated. 

0 44*69 44*39 

H 2*68 2*60 

N 17*78 17*51 


The molecular weight of the dried compound was determined by 
Raoult’s method, using naphthalene as solvent. 

0*5345 gram lowered the freezing point of 40 grams of CioHs from 
4*093° (arbitrary scale) to 3*798°; this gives, taking 70 as the 
value of the constant for OioHs, M = 316 ; the calculated number 
is 320. 

Parapicramidophenol melts at 174° ; it is slightly soluble in water, 
readily in alcohol, from which it crystallises in the above-mentioned 
purple needles containing one molecule of alcohol. The basic charac- 
ter of the parent amidophenol is totally destroyed by the introduction 
of the strongly negative picryl group, and the picramidophenol 
possesses well-marked acid propei*ties ; it dissolves in alkalis with a 
very dark-red colour, but is not more soluble in dilute acids than in 
w'ater itself. On boiling the alkaline solution, decomposition slowly 
takes place, while the colour becomes less bright, and a slight pre- 
cipitate is formed. 

Acetic anhydride acts readily on parapicramidophenol when boiled 
with it for a short time; the resulting liquid shaken with vrater 
gave a red solid soluble with difficulty in alcohol, but readily in acetic 
acid, from which it crystallises in dark-red, lustrous prisms melting at 
165°. The acetyl derivative is only very slightly soluble in alkalis,, 
showing that it is the hydroxyl group which has been attacked. 

0*2089 gram gave 28*8 c.c. nitrogen at 15*5" and 748 mm. 

Calculated for 

Pound. O6Hg(NOs)4*NH.O6H4-O0O0Hj, 
15*85 16*47 


3sr 
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The houzoyl derivative was easily obtained by applying the method 
of Schofcten-Baumann. 2 gi*ams of parapicramidophenol were dis- 
solved in 600 c.c. of dilute soda, and an excess of benzoyl chloride 
added in successive small portions with vigorous shaking ; the solid 
product was recrystallised from acetic acid, and was thus obtained in 
orange needles melting at 191° C. The compound is almost insoluble 
in alkalis. 

0'2421 gram gave 37*2 c.c. nitrogen at 17° and 763 mm. 

Calculated for 

Pound. C(,H 3 (N 03)3 NH-OfiHi-OOOCfiH,. 

IN 13*09 13*20 

The methyl derivative was prepared by boiling the pioramidophenol 
in methyl alcohol solution with rather more than the theoretical quan- 
tity of sodium methylate and methyl iodide. The crystals which 
separated out were filtered off, washed with dilute soda until the 
filtrate was nearly colourless, then with water, and were finally recrys- 
tallised from a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid. Deep-red, silky 
needles were obtained, which melted at 165° C. 

0*2154 gram gave 31*6 c.c. nitrogen at 11*5“ and 751 mm. 

Calculated for 

Pound. 

IN 17*24 16*77 

The compound is soluble with difficulty in alcohol, readily in glacial 
acetic acid. 

OrtJiopicramido^lieml cannot be obtained by acting on orthamido- 
phenol or its hydrochloride with picric chloride and alkali. The 
pit)dnct then formed is described on a subsequent page. !Neithcr 
could a satisfactory yield of pure substance be got by heating the 
base with picric chloride alone or in alcoholic solution, though in the 
latter case a small amount of a product was formed which appeared 
from its reactions to be the impure pioramidophenol. Better results 
followed when orthamidophenol was ti*eated in boiling benzene solu- 
tion with picric chloride; two molecules of the amidophenol wore 
taken to one of the chloride, and the mixture heated with benzene 
on the water-bath for two hours. Amidophenol hydrochloride, to- 
gether with a red substance, separated out as a bulky precipitate, 
which was filtered off and washed with water to I’emove the hydi*o- 
ohloride. The residue can be recrystallised from alcohol, best after 
addition of a few drops of dilute acid, and gives silky needles which 
are free from alcohol, and are somewhat more crimson in tint than 
the para-isomeride ; they melt at 175° and decompose at 177°, whei'cas 
the isomeride does not decompose below 250°, In analysing the sub- 
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stance, it was found necessary to mix it very thoronglily with pow- 
dered copper oxide, a precaution which is to be recommended for all 
picro* derivatives, as otherwise the carbon is found too high and the 
nitrogen too low, in consequence of the formation of nitrous fumes 
during the combustion. 

1. 0*1826 gram gave 0*2946 gi*am OO 3 and 0*0447 gram HsO. 


11 . 0*2177 „ 33*25 c.c. nitrogen at IS** C. and 762 mm. 

Calculated for 

Fouiid. CoHjCNOals-NPC-OeHi-OH. 

C 44*01 44*39 

H 2*72 2*50 

N 17*66 17*51 


The molecular weight was determined by Raoult's method, with 
the following result : — 

0*4690 gram lowered the freezing point of 40 grams of naphthalene 
from 4*216® to 3*955°, that is, by 0*261° C. 

Found. Calculated. 

M 315 320 

Orthopicramidophenol dissolves slightly in water, readily in alcohol. 
It is soluble in alkalis with a dark-red colour ; but on allowing the 
alkaline solution to stand, or immediately on boiling it, a change 
takes place which results in the formation of the body obtained by 
treating orthamidophenol with picric chloride and sodium hydroxide 
in the manner used throughout this work. The change is rendered 
evident when the alkaline solution is an ammoniacal one by the forma- 
tion of a precipitate and the decolorisation of the solution. When the 
liquid contains soda or })otash, the change on boiling is shown by 
the colour becoming a magnificent blue, which is best seen in veiy 
•dilute solution; this blue disappears as cooling takes place, and a 
dark-brown substance sq^arates out in microscopic needles, which 
j’edissolve if the liquid be boiled again with pinduction of the same 
blue colour. The transformation of orthopicramidophenol into this 
substance, which is insoluble in ammonia and in cold solutions of 
sodium or potassium hydroxide, but dissolves with a blue colour 
in the latter liquids when heated, takes place with great readiness ; 
in one case, when the air of the laboratory contained a noticeable 
amount of ammonia, a small specimen of orthopicramidophenol was 
almost entii'ely transfoimed during a single recrystallisation from 
alcohol, and it is advisable to acidify slightly the liquid used for puri- 
fying the picramidophenol. 

It has been mentioned that the ortho-isomeride is much more easily 
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decomposed by beat than tbe parapicramidopbenol, and this difference 
is also evident in the behavionr towai*ds acetic anhydride, which at its 
boiling point acts regnlarlj on the para-isomeride with formation of an 
acetyl derivative, while the ortho-compound is completely decomposed 
^vith an abundant evolution of nitrons fumes. The orthoacetyl de- 
rivative was, however, obtained by the action of excess of acetic 
anhydride at the ordinary tempei*atare for several days, finally heat- 
ing on the water-bath for a few hours. The product, after two 
recrystallisations from glacial acetic acid, forms brown-red, crystal- 
line plates which are almost insoluble in cold potash, but dissolve 
readily on heating the liquid with production of a red solution, whose 
colour soon changes to a dirty brown and finally becomes deep blue. 
The substance melts at 161°, and a nitrogen determination gave 
results agi‘eemg with the formation of a monacetyl-derivative. 

0*2248 gram substance gave 80*96 c.c. nitrogen at 13“ and 747 mm. 

Calculated for 

Found. C<,H.(N 03 ) 3 -NH*C 6 H: 4 *OOOOH 3 . 

N 15*98 15*47 

The benzoyl-derivative was prepared by the method of Schotten- 
Baumann, and the yield obtained was very good when care was 
taken to work quickly in order to avoid transformation of the ortho- 
picramidophenol by the alkaline solution. The product was recrys- 
tallised from glacial acetic acid, and gave orange needles which melt 
at 191°. Towards alkalis, its behavioui* is similar to that of the acetyl 
compound. 

0*2421 gi*am gave 27*20 c.c. nitrogen at 17° and 763 mm. 

Calculated for 

Found. C 8 Hs(N 0 a) 3 *NH-C 6 H 40 C 0 C 8 H 3 . 

N 13*09 13*20 

27ie Actimi of Alkalis oib OHJiojplcraniidopJienol . — This action has 
been already mentioned, but the substance formed in it is best 
obtained by the direct action of alkali on orthamidophenol and 
picric chloride in alcoholic solution. Equal molecular pi*oportions of 
the amidophenol or its hydrochlotide and of picric chloiide are dis- 
solved separately in boiling alcohol ; when the solutions have cooled 
slightly, they are mixed, and two (or three, if the hydrochloride has 
been used) molecular proportions of sodium hydroxide dissolved in 
dilute alcohol are gradually but rapidly added while stirring con- 
stantly. The liquid becomes almost pasty from the separation of 
brown needles, and a noticeable evolution of nitrogen occurs, which 
continues for a long time and indicates a bye-reaction. It is well, 
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therefore, to filter off the precipitate immediately, using a Witt 
filtering plate to ensure rapid filtration. The solid product is washed 
with alcohol and then with water. Its weight is rather less than that 
of the picric chloride taken, the yield being about 70 per cent, of that 
theoretically indicated by the explanation of the process which is 
given below. 

If the alcoholic filtrate from this product be evaporated on the 
water-bath, and the residne exti*acted with a small quantity of cold 
water, the solution obtained will be found to contain a lai^e amount 
of sodium nitrite. On addition of an acid, a very distinct evolution 
of nitrous fumes occurs, and even when very largely diluted the 
liquid gives an intense blue when acetic acid is added after potas- 
sium io^de and starch paste. Sodium chloride is also present in the 
solution, and the water used for washing the precipitate was found 
to contain both chloride and nitrite. The observation that sodium 
nitrite was produced in the reaction at once threw light on the 
nature of the process, which is represented by the equation 


+ 2NaOH = 

NaNOa + SHiO. 

According to this view, the compound formed is a dinitrophen- 
azoxine, and the results of the analyses which had already been made 
were found to agree with the composition of such a substance. The 
product can be purified by crystallisation from benzene or glacial 
acetic acid, from both of which it is obtained in splendid purple- 
broivn needles which melt at 213®, 

I. 0’1992 gram gave 0*3819 gram 00^ and 0*0501 gram H 2 O. 

II. 0*1669 „ 0-3050 „ 0*0419 „ 

III. 0*2054 „ 26*65 o.c. nitrogen at 9® 0. and 764 mm. 

IV. 0-1801 „ 22*70 „ at 8® 0. and 767 nun. 

V. 0*2631 „ 32*30 „ at 9® C. and 770 mm. 

Calculated for 

— 62-75 

— 2-56 

14-98 15-37 

(In combustion Y the substance was not mixed with powdered 
copper oxide.) 


Eound. 

£ IL UI. IV. 

0.... 62-28 63-01 — — 

H... 2-79 2-97 — — 

N... — — 15-69 15-37 
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The molecular weight was determined bj- Eaoult’s method in 
naphthalene solution with results ^hich are rather below the theo- 
retical number. 

I. 0*2802 gram lowered the freezing point of 40 grams OioHi, 
by 0*19S“ C. 

II. 0*2022 gram added to the fii*st solution lowered the freezing 
point by further 0*140° C 

Found. 

^ ^ 

I- II Calculated. 

M 24b 252 273 

This dinitrophenazoxine is insoluble in water and dilute acids. In 
potash or soda, but not in ammonia, it dissolves on heating, with a deep 
blue colour, but separates out unchanged when the liquid cools. 
Alcoholic ammonia dissolves it in the cold with the production of 
the same blue colour. In alcohol itself, the substance is practically 
insoluble, whilst benzene and glacial acetic acid dissolve it very 
iparingly in the cold, but more readily at theii* boiling points, and 
these solutions are deep red in colour. The feeble acid properties of 
the body are to be attributed to the presence of an imido-group 
associated with strongly negative groups of atoms, as shown in the 
formula given above ; but the intensity of the red-brown colour of 
the compound is remarkable in face of the fact that Bemthsen (Her., 
20, 943) has obtained a pale-yellow substance by the direct niti^a- 
tion of phenazoxine. Further experiments will be made with a view 
to the confirmation of the constitution which is here attributed to the 
compound. 

Towards heat, the substance is very stable, melting at 213°, and 
subliming apparently without decomposition when carefully heated 
on platinum foil. If quickly heated, it decomposes with slight 
\uolence, and leaves a residue of carbon. The hydrogen of the imido- 
group is not readily replaced by acetyl. Acetic anhydride at its 
boiling point is without action, and when the two substances are 
heated to higher temperatures in sealed tubes, more or less of the 
compound appears to be carbonised and the rest to be unaltered. It can 
be reduced by treatment with tm and a mixture of acetic and hydro- 
chloric acids, and also appears to form a nitroso-derivative when 
treated with nitrous acid. These reactions, with others, will be 
further investigated, and the results given in a subsequent paper. 

The behaviour of orthopicramidophenol towards alkalis is similar to 
that observed by Yictor Meyer (Ber., 22, 319) in the case of the 

componud o^ClTOO J-CoS’ ^ 

according to the equation 
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OOOCHj 



COOK 


2KOH - 



+ KNO. CHjOn + 

irp. 


The parallelism between the two reactions is veiy complete. Both 
can take place in very dilute solution, and in each case the change is 
made evident by a marked alteration of colour. There is also some 
analogy with the reaction, previously noticed by Lellmann and 
Schmidt (Her., 20, 3154), which occurs when the nitronaphthylamine 



NH: 


is treated according to Skraup’s method for the prepa- 


NOa 

ration of quinolines : — 



iNlCn-OHlOH, gi^e& 


NO> 



N + HNO.. 


Probably many other picro-derivatives will be found to sufier 
similar condensation to that desciibed in the case of orthopicramido- 
phenol when treated with alkalis. By acting on a-amido-^-naphthol 
with picric chloride and sodium hydrate, a substance has been ob- 
tained very similar to that formed from orthamidophenol, and it is 
intended to subject to the same treatment various other compounds 
which may be expected to give condensation pi-oducts. 


University College^ Cardiff, 


LXrvn . — Beseasrches on fhe Terrenes, II. On Tmyentvne, 

By J. B. Marsh and J. A. Gardner. 

We give in this paper an account of some experiments illustrating 
the xiature and cause of a remarkable change which ordinaiy spirit of 
turpentine undergoes on keeping, whereby its rotatory power becomes 
considerably increased: we also give some observations on the 
striking decrease of rotatory power as the boilmg point of turpentine 
iises ; we have, further, some remarks to make as to the action of 
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hydrogen chloride on turpentine and the nature of the products 
formed : and we have finally to notice a striking instance of isomeric 
change, namely, that under the influence of heat the solid turpentine 
hydrochloride becomes converted into the isomeric hydrochloride of 
camphene. 


IncrecLse of Itotatory Toioer of Turpentine on "keeping. 

A specimen of australene,* which had been distilled, gave a rotation 
of +19® 40', t and readily fni*nished, when treated with hydrogen 
chloride, mystals of the solid hydrochloride. After standing some 
months in a Winchester bottle, its rotation was found to have in- 
creased to +21® 10', and it now gave no crystals when hydrogen 
chloride was passed into it. After standing five months longer, the 
rotation was found to have remained constant at +21®. The turpen- 
tine was now distilled and the distillate collected in fractions of 
about equal quantity. The rotation values were taken the same day, 
and are given in the following table — 


Fracrion. B. p. Rotation. 

I to 160® +28® 

II 160 +28 

III 160 +28 

TV 160—165® +28 

V 165—167 +25 

VI 167—176 +21 


On further keeping the fractions, they did not show an increased, 
but, if anything, a slightly diminished, rotation after months. 

Terebentene appears to show a similar increase of rotation, but we 
have studied it less completely, and the increase is much smaller. 

In order to determine the cause of the increase of rotation, we sub- 
jected several specimens of austiulene to varied conditions: some 
were kept in the dark, others exposed to light ; of these again, somt* 
were exposed to the action of air, dry and moist, others sealed in 
glass tubes. It will be seen from the table below that only those 
subjected to the action of moist air, together with exposure to lights 
showed an increase of rotatory powei*. 


* We retaiiL the original nomenclatare of Berthelot, riz., “ australeno and 
“ terebentene ” for English and French turpentine respectivelj. If we do not 
wish to discriminate between them, we use the name turpentine” simply. 

t The rotation values are given throughout this paper, except when otherwise 
stated, for a two-decimeter column of liquid and sodium light. 
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Change of Eotatmi of Ausiralene. 


GLurpentme. 

Boilingpoint. 

Imtial rotation. 

Interval. 

Pinal rotation. 

a 

161—163“ 

8“ 46' at 11“ 0. 

75 days 

8“ 30' at 18-6“ C. 

1 1 VVP 1 

161—163 

8 46 „ 11 „ 

it 

11 16 „ 19“ C. 

■ 1 1 Hv 1 1 

155—157 

26 38 „ 11 „ 

» 

25 40 „ 19 „ 


155—157 

25 38 „ 11 „ 


26 40 „ 19 „ 


155—157 

25 38 „ 11 „ 

a 

26 30 „ 19 „ 

7 

153-157 

25 38 „ 11 „ 

69 days 

25 30 „ 19-5“ 0. 


156—157 

25 38 „ 11 „ 

25 30 „ 19-5 „ 


159— IGl 

13 0 „ 11 „ 

60 „ 

18 0 „ 16“ 0. 

w 

159—161 

13 0 „ 11 „ 

60 „ 

16 0 „ 13 „ 


Of the above specimens, a, gr, and h were sealed in tubes and ex- 
l)Osed to light ; c was exposed to light in contact with drj air ; e was 
exposed to moist air, and / to dry air, both in the dark ; whilst those 
which show an increase of rotation, b, d, and i, were exposed to light 
in contact with moist air. 

WTe are thus able to convert a turpentine of low rotation into one 
of the highest possible (r*), viz., +28®,* by mere exposure for some 
\\ eeks to moist air and subsequent rectification. 


Decrease of Botatory Power as the Boiling Point rises. 

The observation that the rotation of tm^pentine decreases as the 
boiling point rises is, we believe, not new ; but we have no remembrance 
oi any definite values being given. The table of boiling points and 
lotation values for australene, on p. 726, clearly illustrates the fact. 
A similar table is given below for tei^ebentene, the fractions also 
being collected in about equal quantity. The decrease is here niore 
regular. 


lEraction. Boiling point. Botation. 

1 156 —160*5® -67® 

II 160*5—161® -66 

III 161 —162 -65 

IV 162" -65 

V 164—167® -64 

VI I64r-167 -61 

VII 167—180 -57 


StiU more strikingly is this decrease shown in the case of a speci- 
men of australene where the fractions were not taken in equal 
quantity, but at equal intervals of temperature. 

• This value is only approximate; later experiments have given 30® Kf at 18® 0. ; 
Ltuidolt gives for pure australene 25° 45' at 21® C. 

\oL. Ll\. 3 0 
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Fraction. Boiling point. Rotation. 

I 155—157'^ +24“ 5t)' 

II 157—169 +19 36 

III 159—161 +13 0 

IV 161—163 + 8 46 

V 163—165 1 

VI 165—167 > + 2 10 

VII 167—169 J 


An analysis made of tlie mixed fractions V, VI, and VII showeil 
til at they still had essentially the composition expressed by the 
formnla CioHie- 

Found. Galcnlated for CioHne. 


Carbon 87*1 88*2 

Hydi*ogeii 11*8 11*7 


Action of Hydrogen Chloride on Turpentine. 

Hydrogen chloride has, to all ontward appearance, exactly the same 
action on anstralene as on terebentene, this action resulting in thepro- 
d notion, in each case, of a crystalline solid and a liquid hydrochloride. 
By a closer study of the reaction it is found that there is one essential 
difference between anstralene and terebentene, in this respect : that 
whereas hydrogen chloride decreases the original dextrorotation of 
anstralene, it increases the original laevorotation of terebentene. Tlic 
solid hydrochlorides are perfectly definite crystalline bodies, but 
differ in the numerical value as well as in the sign of their rotatory 
power, the specific rotation, fa]i>, of anstralene hydrochloride beiiu* 
only from +3“ to +5°, while that of terebentene hydrochloride is ns 
high as —31®. The liquid hydrochloride has always been a puzzle ; 
is it to be regarded as a single substance, a definite isomeride 
of the solid, or is it a mixture, and, if a mixture, wliat are 
the constituents ? We should have little to add to the discussion of 
this matter were it not that Professor Wallach has recently put 
iorward the view that the liquid hydrochloride is a mixtui’o of the 
Cl*} stalline substance with dipentene dihydrochloride. This appeai^s 
to us to be quite untenable, and on two main grounds: (1) the 
amount of hydrogen chloride absorbed by turpentine is never gi*oaiei* 
than the quantity represented by equal molecules, whereas, if the 
compound CioHi6,2HCl were formed, a larger quantity of hydrogen 
chloiide would be required; (2) the rotatory power of terebentene 
hydrochloiide (liquid) is greater than that of the original terebentene, 
whilst that of the anstralene compound, though less than that of the 
original australene, is still considerable. These facts, as will be seen 
latei*, are inconsistent with Wallach’s supposition. 
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With regard to the first point, experiments have been made on both 
a large and a small scale, as to the amount of hydrogen chloride 
which is required to fully saturate a given quantity of turpentine. 
These point conclusively to an absorption in molecular proportion, 
CioEEie +■ SOL 

I. 300 grams of australene absorbed 80 grams of HCl ; calculated 
for CioHie H- HOI = 80 grams. 

XL 99 grams of terebentene absorbed 25 gi*ams HOI ; calculated, 
26 grams. 

III. 4*91 grams of terebentene absorbed 1*27 grams HOI; calcu- 
lated, 1*31 grams. 


There is thus no evidence here of the formation of a compound 
+ 2HOL 

With regard to the second point, namely, that of rotatory power, 
we ai’e met with the difBculfy of deteimining the influence of the 
solvent on the rotation of the active substance dissolved. But we 
must ascribe an almost miraculous influence to the solvent if we are 
to accept the view that the liquid hydrochloride of turpentine is a 
mixture of the solid with dipentene dihydrochlondo. 

We find, for example, that the liquid hydrochloride from terebentene 
of rotation —66® has itself a i*otation of —70° 30', while that froii 
australene of rotation +24° Las a rotation of +11°. Lot us assume 
for the moment that we have here a mixture of dipentene dihydio- 
chloride with terebentene and austialene hydrochloride respective!}' : 
then the former, being inactive, may be regarded as the solvent, tJie 
latter as the dissolved active substance. From the foimula [a]i> = 


10* X 


taking [a]® for terebentene hydrochloride = —32®, and ior 


australene hydrochloride = +6®, we find that, to give the valiu*s 
obtained above, we must have in each rase a solution containing at 
least 110 grams of active substance in 100 o.c. of solution, a manifest 
absui*dity, since the specific gravity ot the liquid is very near* that of 
water. We aie thus led, both on the ground of quantitative experi- 
ments and on the ground of optical activity, to reject Wallach*s intci- 
pi etation of the constitution of the liquid product. 

We have endeavoured to determine the nature of the hydrocarbon 
or hydrocarbons produced by the removal of HCi fi*om the liquid 
hydrochloride, and we have been able to recognise dipentene among 
the products obtained from austialene, though not fiom terebentene. 
We have recognised it by the formation, properties, and analysis of 
its tetrabromide. Our experiments on this subject are not yet com- 
plete, but we noticed further, both in the case of the australene and 
of the teiebenteue compound, a marked diminution of rotatory power 
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on the removal of HCl. The prodnction of dipentene in tliis way 
from anatralene does not necessarilv imply the pre-existence of 
dipentene dihydrochloride in the liquid. 

Causes which inflttence the Production of the Crystalline Hydrochhrult* 

of Atistralene. 

We have already noticed that the change which australene nnder- 
goes when kept, whereby its rotation is increased, is associated al<?o 
with its incapacity to furnish at once, on passing hydrogen chloride, 
the crystalline australene hydrochloride. We believe the difficulty 
which is occasionally met with in producing this compound to he due 
to this cause, and not, as Wallach supposes, to the presence of 
moistnre and to the heating of the liquid. We find, indeed, that the 
solid in question is readily obtained when the product is allowed 
become warm, and even if water is added to it, provided the australene 
has been freshly distilled. It is, in fact, a disadvantage to cool the 
liquid by a freezing mixture, or vith ice, as it does not absorb the gas 
so readily ; on removing it from the ice-water, the liquid be(*omes 
heated, and on again passing hydrogen chloride without cooling, the 
solid is readily obtained. 

Isomeric Ohamge of Turpentine Hydrochloride into Gamjphene 
Hydrochloride, 

The solid crystalline hydrochloride of turpentine, when heated by 
itself in a sealed tube to 260**, undergoes an isomeric change, whei*ebv, 
instead of the original substance, theisomeride campheue hydrochloride 
is obtained. The camphene was separated from the latter by heating 
with aniline, distilling in steam, and rectifying; it melted at 60®. 
We have not yet determined whether the change can he hronuht 
abont at a lower temperature by the aid of carriers, such as aluminium 
or ferric chloride. Should this ho so, we shall have a ready means of 
obtaining camphene in large qnantity. 

Universify Laboratory, 

Oxford, 
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LXVITI . — On JDvpli&nylisogiicdnic Acid and fi-Diphenylprojplnnw Arid, 

By G. G. Hendeesost, D.Sc., M.A., FJ.C., Assistant to the Professor 
of Chemistry, University of Glasgow. 

When ethyl sodiomalonate is heated with a solution of bromodi- 
phenylmethare in benzene, sodium bromide separates and ethyl 
tUflimyldAoauccinate is formed, thus : — 

0 H(C 6 H 5 ) 3 Br + CHI7a(COOC,H5)> = CH(C 6 H 5 )a-CH-(COOC,H,), 

+ NaBr. 


Trepoffafion of Bromodiphenyl methane, 

Broraodiphenylmethane is easily obtained by the action of bromine 
on diphenylmethane (Friedel and Balsohn,I>7iZZ. Roc. Ghim,, 33, .339). 
Diphenylmethane (1 mol.) is heated to 120 — 1^0° in a long-neched 
flask by means of an oil-bath, and bromine (1 mol.) is added gradu- 
ally through a dropping fannel. When the evolution of hydrogen 
bromide has almost ceased, the yellowish-brown liquid is poured into 
a flat basin, which is left to stand under a bell-jar over soda-lime 
until fumes are no longer evolved. On cooling, the liquid solidifies to 
a crystalline mass of bromodiphenylmethane, which is freed from a 
small quantity of adherent oily matter by pressure between folds of 
bibulous paper, and is then sufficiently pure for most purposes. It is 
best obtained in a state of purity by crystallisation from dry light 
petroleum, in which it is readily soluble. It crystallises in groups of 
hard, colourless piisms, very easily soluble in benzene and carbon 
disulphide, but decomposed by alcohol; m. p. 39° (uncorr.). The 
yield is almost quantitative. 

Fregwration of JEthyUD^henyliaosuccimte^ CH(C 6 B[ 6 ) 8 'OH(COOC 2 H^)». 

32 grams of ethyl malonate are dissolved in about ten times their 
volnme of dry benzene in a flask attached to a reversed condenser, 
and 4'6 grams of sodium in fine wire are added ; after heating for 
some time on the water-bath, the reaction is complete. 49 grams of 
bromodiphenylmethane are now added, and the heating is continued 
for some hours until the liquid has a neutral reaction. The sodium 
bromide which has been formed is removed by filtration, and the 
benzene is then distilled off, leaving in the flask an orange- coloni’ed 
oil. This oil is dissolved in cold alcohol and the solution is left to 
evaporate spontaneously. As evaporation proceeds, the oil again 
separates ont, but gradually changes into a mass of fine needles. 
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wliicb. are drained with the filter pump and recrystnJlised from 
alcohol jEtliyl dipTimylLosvccinate is thus obtained in the form of 
clasters of small, shining prisms or needles which ai e i*cadily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and which melt at 54® (uncoiT). 
Analyses of the ester^ dt*ied in the exsiccator over sulphuric acid, 
gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1848 gram substance gave 0*4955 gram OO 2 (= 0*1351 gram 
0) and 0*1126 gi*am H 2 O (= 0*125 gram H). 

IT. 0*1947 gram substance gave 0*5230 gram OO 2 (= 0*1427 gram 
C) and 0*1188 gram H 2 O (= 0*0132 gram H), 


Found. 


f '' ^ Calculated for 

I. H. ^80^22^4* 

C 73*13 73*30 73*62 

H 6*76 6*74 6*74 

0 — — 19*64 


100*00 


The yield of the ester is good. It may be noted that bromodiphenyl- 
methane has no action on ethyl sodiomalonate tDl the temperature is 
raised to 70 — 80®, and hence no reaction taikes place when ether is 
used as the solvent. 


Preparation of Piphenylisomccimo Add^ CH(CbH 5 ) 2 'OH-(COOH)a. 

The hydrolysis of the ester is easily effected by heating it on the 
water-bath with an alcoholic solution of 1-J- times the calculated 
quantity of caustic potash. As soon as the alcohol appimches its 
boiling point, fine needles of the potassium salt separate out, and, it 
the solution is concentrated, it appears to solidify almost instan- 
taneously, being completely filled with a mass of small, interlacing 
crystals. Very little of the salt is left in solution, but on filtering off 
and heating the filtrate, a small additional quantity is obtained. 
After being washed with cold alcohol, the salt is dissolved in water, 
and on acidifying the solution with hydrochloric acid the free 
diphenyUsosuccmic acid is precipitated as a mass of very delicate 
needles. It crystaJlises from dilute spirit in small, shining, colonrless 
prisms, which are very soluble in alcohol and fairly soluble in hot 
water, but almost insoluble in cold water ; it melts with decomposi- 
tion at 173° (uncorr.). Analyses of the acid, dried at 110®, gave the 
following results : — 

L 0*1946 gram substance gave 0*5047 gram C02 (= 0*1380 g3*ani 
C) and 0*0932 gram H 2 O (= 0*0103 gram H). 
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II. 0*2308 gfram substance gave 0*6000 gram COj (= 0 1G.J6 gi'aiii 
0) and 0*1100 gram HjO (= 0*0122 gram H). 


I’ound. 

^ h ^ Calculated for 

I, II. CisS[]404. 

0 70*91 70*89 71*11 

H 5*29 5*28 5*18 

O — — 23*71 


100*00 


Salta of Dipheiiylisos^tcdnio Acid, 

The jpotftssium salt, Ci6Hi2K304,2H30, crystallises in delicate, silky 
needles, very soluble in water, but, as stated above, only very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. When heated to 115®, it loses 2 mols. of water of 
crystallisation ; the anhydrous salt is very hygroscopic. An analysis 
gave the following results : — 

0*4693 gram salt gave 0*0450 gram H3O and 0*2163 gram EI28O4 
(= 0*0965 gram Kb 

Calculated for 

IB'ouiid* C2glLjA£204,2£[30. 


H20 9*60 9*42 

K 20*56 20*42 


Most of the other salts are insoluble, or only sparingly soluble, in 
cold water, and can therefore be prepared by addition of solutions of 
metallic salts to a solution of the potassium salt. The following are 
the more characteristic : — 

The caldiim salt precipitates slowly in the form of small, colourless 
crystals, very sparingly soluble in hot water, and the harium salt 
crystallises in stellate gi*oups of delicate, white needles ; it is sparingly 
soluble in hot water. The magnesium salt is faiidy soluble in cold, 
and readily in hot, water; it crystallises in radiating clusters of small, 
colourless prisms. The cobalt salt crystallises in tufts of very delicate 
needles of a light-pink colour ; it is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
but easily soluble in hot water. The nickel salt, on the other hand, is 
almost insoluble in water, and pi*ecipitates slowly as a light-green 
powder. 

The lead salt is a white, insol able powder, and the co^pper salt a 
light-blue, crystalline powder, almost insoluble in water. 

The siloer salt, 0i6Hi2Ag204, is obtained as a white powder, in- 
soluble in water and unaltered by light. An analysis gave the 
1 olio wing results : — 

0*1500 gram substance gave 0*2172 gram CO2 (= 0*0592 gmm C), 
0*0376 gram H3O (= 0*0042 gram H), and 0*0666 gram Ag. 
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Calculated for J 

Found. Ci 6 Hi 2 Ag 204 . 


C 39*49 39*67 

H 2*77 2*48 

Ag 44*40 44*62 

O — 13*23 


10000 

Witli solutions of the potassium salt, ferric salts give a bulky, 
yellowish- white precipitate, and chromium salts a voluminous, light- 
green precipitate, soluble on boiling to a dark-green solution. 

Preparation of p^Piphenylpropimic Acid, CH(C 6 H 5 ) 2 'CH 2 *COOH. 

As already stated, when diphenylisosuccinic acid is heated to iis 
melting point it begins to decompose, and when the melted acid is 
heated to 175 — 180®, carbon dioxide is given ofE with brisk efierves* 
cence, and fi-dipkenylprop tonic add is formed, thus : — 

CH(C6H5)2-CH(G00H)2 = CH(C6H5)2-CH2-C00H + OOa. 

The clear, brownish-coloured liquid solidifies on cooling to a crystal- 
line mass, which dissolves, with efEervescence, in hot sodium carbonate 
bolntion. On diluting the solution with water, a small quantity of 
oily matter separates out, but is easily removed by shaking up with a 
little ether, and the cleai* solution is then acidified with hydrochloric 
acid. The precipitated /5-diphenylpropionic acid is washed with 
water and recrystallised from dilute spirit. It crystallises in delicate, 
colourless needles, easily soluble in alcohol, but very sparingly soluble 
in w-ater, and melts at 151® (uncorr.). Analyses of the acid, dried at 
llU®, gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1580 gram substance gave 0*4600 gram COa (= 0*1255 grain 
0) and 0*0904 gram HaO (= 0*0100 gram H). 

II. 0*1736 gi*am substance gave 0*5064 gram COa (= 0*1378 grain 
C) and 0*1012 gram H^O (= 0*0112 gram H). 


Found. 

f ^ Calculated for 

L II. CisHiA. 

C 79*42 79*39 79*64 

H 6*35 6*47 6T9 

O — — 14*17 


100*00 

When heated with lime, the acid, as is to be expected, yields 
dipheiiylethane, CH(C,H 5 )/CH 3 . 
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Salts of JDijphenylpropionic Add. 

Soduim dipTienyljpropionatey 0i5Hislfa0a,4HB0, is remarkable for its 
great solubility in water and in alcobol. It crystallises in small, 
colourless needles, which, when heated to 110**, lose 4 mols. of water 
of crystallisation. An analysis of the salt, dried in the air, gave the 
following results ; — 

0*8706 gram substance gave 0*1990 gram HbO and 0*1881 gram 
(= 0*0609 gram Na). 

Calculated for 

Pound. Ci 5 B[i 3 Nd 03 , 4 H 20 . 


HbO 22 85 22*50 

Na 7*00 7*18 


The calcium, salt crystallises in white needles, readily soluble in 
hot, but sparingly in cold, water, whilst the harvum salt is readily 
soluble ill water. 

Silver diphenyl^rt^ionatey CisHiaAgOB, is a white powder, which is 
insoluble in water and does not darken on exposure to light. An 
analysis of the salt, dried at 110°, gave the following results : — 

0*3440 gram substance gave 0*6794 gram CO 2 (= 0*1853 gram 0), 
0*1248 gram H 2 O (= 0*0138 gram H), and 0*1113 gram Ag. 

Calculated for 

Pound. 


0 53*86 64*05 

H 4*(3 3 90 

Ag..* 32*35 32*43 

0 — 9*62 


100*00 

The copper salt ciystallises fi'om hot water, in which it is sparingly 
soluble, in blue prisms. The lead salt is a white, insoluble powder. 
The cobalt salt separates from hot water, in which it dissolves spar- 
ingly, in thread-like, pink crystals. The nickel salt is a light-gi'een 
powder, insoluble in water. The ferric salt comes down as a bulky 
yellowish precipitate, which is decomposed by boiling water. The 
mauganovs salt crystallises in short, whitish-pink prisms, fairly soluble 
in water. 

Bthyl diphenylpropionaie^ is prepared by 

suspending the silver salt in a small quantity of alcohol, adding the 
calculated quantity of ethyl iodide, and heating for some time on the 
water-bath. The precipitated silver iodide is removed by filtiation, 
and the filtrate is mixed with about an equal volume of ether and kft 
to evaporate spontaneously. Ethyl diphenylpropionate crrstallises 

YCL. Lix, 3 » 
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oat in colourless needles, wliicli are easily soluble in alcohol and in 
ether, and melts at 63° (uncorr.)- 

An analysis of the ester, dried over sulphuric acid, gave the follow- 
ing resalts : — 

0*1864 gram substance gave 0*5551 gram CO3 (= 0*1514 gi'am C) 
and 0*1211 gram H2O (= 0 0132 gram H). 

Calculated for] 

Pound. Gi7HisOs. 


0 80*15 80*31 

H 7*22 7*09 

0 — 12*60 


100*00 

Chemical Laboratory^ 

University of Glasgow. 


LXIX.— GOKTEIBUTIOHS PROM THE CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORY OP EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

No. III. Fr^ar<ition and Froperties of Fthyl Hydrogen Fumarate aaid 
Fthyl Hydrogen Maleate. 

By John Shields, Ph.D., B.Sc, 

Fthyl Hydrogen Fumarate. 

This acid ethereal salt was first obtained by Laubenheimer (^Annaleuy 
88, 294) from impure diethyl fumarate. When a mixture of fumaric 
acid and alcohol is heated in a sealed tube at 120° until all the 
acid has disappeared, and the alcoholic liquid then treated with water, 
diethyl fumarate is precipitated. It was noticed, however, that the 
impure liquid thus obtained, on standing, deposited a leafy mass of 
crystals, which had the composition of ethyl hydrogen fumarate. 
Laubenheimer also succeeded in obtaining a small quantity of this 
substance in another manner. If gaseous hydrogen chloride is led 
through an alcoholic solution of malic acid until it is completely 
saturated, and the mixture afterwards distilled, ethyl hydrogen 
fumarate is contained in the last portions of the distillate. In this 
way, Laubenheimer obtained only a very small quantity of ethyl 
hydrogen fumarate, a quantity totally inadequate for the correct 
determination of its propen^ties. He therefore attempted to prepare 
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it by tbe partial hydrolysis of diethyl fumarate, thinking that by 
employing one-half of the quantity of potash necessary for tho com- 
plete hydrolysis of diethyl famarate he would obtain the ethyl 
potassinm salt, according to the equation — 


J]H-OOOC2H5 

CH-OOOOaHs 




-f- OsECs'OEC. 


The experiment, however, proved nnsnccessfnl. He found that an 
alcoholic solution of diethyl fumarate, on partial hydrolysis by a 
concentrated aqueous solution of potash, yielded only dipotas- 
sium fumarate, whilst the other half of the ethereal salt remained 
unattacked. On repeating this experiment and employing a dilute 
alcoholic, instead of a concentrated aqueous, solution of potash, I 
obtained large quantities of ethyl potassium fumarate, and from this, 
by the action of hydrochloric acid, the acid ethereal salt itself. Lauben- 
heimer noticed, on adding the caustic potash to the ethereal salt, that 
a white, crystalline precipitate was thrown down, which, on analysis, 
proved to be almost pure dipotassium fumarate, and that from the 
filtrate from this substance, water precipitated unchanged diethyl 
fumarate. From these facts alone he concluded that one-half of the 
ethereal salt undeinvent complete hydrolysis, whilst the other half 
remained intact, and does not seem to have actually estimated the 
amount of unchanged ethereal salt or the quantity of this substance 
represented by the dipotassium fumarate which he obtained. It is, 
therefore, not strange that he overlooked the presence of ethyl potas- 
sium fumarate in the filtrate, as this salt is excessively soluble in 
water and dissolves easily in alcohol. 

The following method for the preparation of ethyl hydrogen 
famarate was found to give very good results. Malic acid was first 
convei'ted into fumaric acid by heating it in open dishes at a tem- 
perature of 140 — 150°, according to the method recommended by 
Baeyer (Ber., 18, 676). The unaltered malic acid having been 
extracted with water, the residue, consisting substantially of fumaric 
acid, was ‘converted into tlie diethyl salt in the oMinaiy way, by dis- 
solving it in alcohol and saturating the solution with gaseous hydrogen 
chloride. After evaporating off the hydrochloric acid and the excess of 
alcohol, the diethyl fumarate was “ salted out,” washed with a dilute 
solution of ammonium carbonate, dried, and distilled. The pure 
ethereal salt obtained in this manner was then partially hydro- 
lysed by means of alcoholic potash. For this purpose, 17*5 grams of 
caustic potash were dissolved in about half a litre of absolute alcohol, 
and gradually added to a solution of 50 grams of diethyl fumarate in 
150 c.c. alcohol, the mixture being vigorously shaken all tbe time. A 
white precipitate, amounting to 7*8 grams and consisting of dipotas- 

3 F 2 
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sitim fumarate, wRicli is insolable in alcobol, separated out and 
filtered off. The filtrate was evaporated and the residue heated on 
the steam-bath until all the alcohol was driven off ; it was then dis- 
solved in a small quantity of water and 23 grams of unchansrod diethyl 
fnmai ate extracted with ether. Hydrochloric acid was now added to 
the aqneons solution and the ethyl hydrogen famarate extracted with 
ether, from which, on evaporation, it crystallised in fine, large, four- 
sided plates. The weight of the acid salt obtained was 16*6 grams. 
If, now, we calculate the quantity of diethyl fumarate which has been 
converted into dipotassium and ethyl potassium famarate respectively, 
we obtain the following numbers : — 


Quantity of diethyl fumarate converted into di potas- 
sium fumarate 6*5 grams 

Quantity of diethyl fumarate converted into ethyl 

potassium fumarate 19 8 „ 

Quantity of diethyl fumarate unchanged 23 0 „ 

49 3 „ 


Of the 50 grams of diethyl fumarate employed, 49*3 grams, or 
practically all, are satisfactorily accounted for. 

Ethyl hydrogen fumarate is only sparingly soluble in cold, but easily 
in hot water, and the solution, on cooling, deposits it again in the 
form of rectangular plates which melt at 70®. It is easily soluble 
in alcohol and ether. The acid salt, recrystallised from hot water, 
was analysed, and gave the following results ; — 

I. 0*1829 gram substance gave 0*0926 gram HaO and 0*3339 gram 


GO,. 

11.01825 „ 0*0921 „ 0 3335 

CO,. 

Found. 

* ^ 

I. II. Calculated. 

0 49*80 49*84 p. c, 50*00 p. o, 

H 5*65 5*61 „ 5*66 „ 


Ethyl potassium fumai’ate is obtained in the form of glistening 
scales on neutralising ethyl hydrogen fumarate with potassium 
carbonate, evaporating to dryness, and crystallising from hot absolute 
alcohol. It is soluble in about its own weight of water at the 
ordinary temperature ; the sodium and ammonium salts are also very 
soluble in water. These salts are much less, though still easily, 
soluble in alcohol, and can be precipitated from their alcoholic solu- 
tions by the addition of ether, in which they are quite insoluble. The 
ethyl potassium salt gave the following result on analysis ; — 
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0*2701 gram substauce gave 0*1281 gram K 3 SO 4 . 

Found. Calculated. 

K 21*26 p. c. 21*43 p. o. 

A strong aqueous solution of ethyl sodium fumarate gave no pre- 
cipitate v^hen mized with the following reagents : calcium chloride, 
barium chloride, copper acetate, or lead acetate. Silver nitrate, on the 
other hand, gave a white precipi^te of ethyl silver fumarate, solu- 
ble in ammonia and in nitric acid, but only sparingly so in cold 
water ; it dissolves easily, however, in hot water, and the solution on 
cooling deposits the salt again in well-developed crystals. These 
were dried at 100 ® and analysed. 

0*0930 gram substance gave 0*0400 gram Ag. 

Found. Calculated. 

Ag 43*01 p. c. 43*02 p. c. 

As ethyl hydrogen fumarate is an unsaturated compound, we should 
naturally expect it to combine directly with bromine, and give us 
ethyl hydrogen dibromosuccinate. In order to put this supposition to 
the test, some of the acid ethereal salt was dissolved in dry chloi'oform, 
and a few drops of a solution of bromine in the same solvent added ; 
as the intensity of the colour due to the bromine scarcely diminished 
on standing a considerable time, the method employed by Kekule 
{Amialen^ Suppl. 1, 131) for the preparation of dibromosuccinic acid was 
adopted. 3 grams of ethyl hj di'ogen fumarate, together with a little 
water and 3*4 grams of bromine, were sealed up in a tube and heated 
at a tempemture of 100° for an hour. On cooling, the brown colour 
of the bromine had entirely disappeared, and the liquid in the 
tube consisted of two layers, the lower of which was oily in appear- 
ance. This was separated from the upper layer and washed succes- 
sively with several small portions of water, and then dissolved in 
ether and dried with chloiide of calcium. On evaporating the 
ether, a colourless oil remained, which crystallised after standing a 
little. This substance was easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot 
light petroleum ; from the last solvent, it was obtained in well- 
developed crystals which fused at 68 °. On analysis, these crystals, 
presumably ethyl hydrogen dibromosuccinate, gave the following 
numbers, which agree very well with those theoretically required by 
the formula of this compound : — 

0*1059 gram substance gave 0*1308 gram AgBr. 

Foxiud. Calculated. 

52*56 p. o. 52*63 p. c. 


Br 
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0’0338 gram substance required for neutralisation 1*17 c.c. of a 
1/9*5 normal baryta solution. 

Pound. Calculated. 

Replaceable hydrogen . 0*36 p. c. 0’32 p. c- 

Etbyl hydrogen dibromosuccinate is therefore a monobasic acid, as 
we should expect. 

When ethyl hydrogen dibromosuccinate was dissolved in absolute 
alcohol and the solution saturated with gaseous hydrogen chloride, 
diethyl dibromosuccinate was formed ; it was precipitated from the 
alcoholic solution on the addition of water, and sometimes solidified 
during the process of washing. When dissolved in ether and dried 
with calcium chloride, the ethereal solution, on evaporation, deposited 
diethyl dibromosuccinate in crystals which melted at 66®. These 
crystals were analysed without further purification. 

0*1222 gram substance gave 0*1397 gram AgBr. 

Pound. Calculated. 

Br 48*66 p. c* 48*19 p. c. 

The difiEerence between the amount of bromine found and that cal- 
culated is probably due to the presence of a small quantity of ethyl 
hydrogen dibromosuccinate which had not been converted into the 
diethyl salt by the action of alcohol and hydrogen chloride. 


Mliyl Hydrogen Mcdeafe. 

For the sake of comparison, the corresponding derivatives of maleic 
acid were prepared. Potassium ethyl malouate can be obtained, in a 
manner similar to that by which its isomeride, potassium ethyl f umar- 
ate, is prepared, by tbe partial hydrolysis of diethyl maleate. 

It is preferable, however, to make tbe ethyl hydrogen salt directly, 
by the action of alcohol on maleic anhydride, thus : — 


CH-00 

tjH-CO 


>0 + oja,*OH = 


(:|H-OOOOsH, 

OH-OOOH 


and then to neutralise with potassium carbonate. The maleic 
anhydride which I employed in this experiment was prepared by dis- 
tilling malic acid with acetyl chloride, according to the method 
recommended by Perkin (Per., 14, 2547) and by Anschutz {JBer,, 14, 
2791). The anhydride melting at 53® was mixed with on excess of 
absolute alcohol and heated for a short time on the steam-bath ; dry 
potassium carbonate was then added to the liquid until it was com- 
pletely nentralised. On cooling, the liquid solidified to a mass of 
leafy crystals of potassium ethyl maleate. In order to separate this 
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substance from the excess of potassium carbonate, and from a little 
dipotassium maleate which is formed at the same time, it was placed 
in an extracting apparatus and extracted with hot absolute alcohol. 
After evaporating off the alcohol on the steam-bath, the potassium 
ethyl maleate was still found to be contaminated with diethyl maleate. 
This impurity was removed by taking advantage of the fact that the 
potassium ethyl salt is insoluble in ether, whilst the diethyl salt is 
very easily soluble. The residue, after extracting with ether, con- 
sisted of pure potassium ethyl maleate, and was crystallised from hot 
alcohol. This salt presented the appearance of glistening scales, 
which exactly resembled those of potassium ethyl fumarate. Like 
the latter, too, it is very soluble in water, and the sodium and ammo- 
nium salts share the same property. On analysis it gave the following 
result : — 

0 1786 gram substance gave 0*0856 gram KaSO*. 

Found. Calculated. 

K 21*49 p. c. 21*43 p. o. 

A solution of ammonium ethyl maleate, prepared by neutralising 
the acid with ammonia, gave a white precipitate of silver ethyl 
maleate on the addition of silver nitrate. The precipitate was soluble 
in ammonia and in nitric acid, soluble also in hot water, from which 
it crystallised out on cooling. Galdum chloride, barium chloride, and 
copper acetate gave no precipitate. 

Ethyl hydrogen maleate was obtained from the pure potassium salt 
by decomposing it with dilute hydrochloric acid and extracting with 
ether. On the addition of the hydrochloric acid, the ethyl hydrogen 
maleate did not separate out in the form of an oil or precipitate, as 
was the case when potassium ethyl fumarate was decomposed in the 
same manner. This is owing to the great ease with which the acid 
is dissolved by water. In this respect, ethyl hydrogen maleate is 
comparable with maleic acid itself, which is quite easily soluble in 
water, whereas fumaric acid and its corresponding derivative are 
sparingly soluble. The ethereal solution of the acid ethereal salt was 
agitated with water, in order to remove traces of potassium chloride, 
and then dried with calcium chloride and evaporated. A colourless 
liquid was thus obtained, which would not solidity on standing in a 
vacuum desiccator or in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. 

0*2143 gram substance gave 0*3900 gram 00a and 01069 gram 


HaO. 

Found. Calculated. 

0 49*68 p. c. 60*00 p. c. 

H 5*64 „ 6*56 „ 
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Tlie difference *betweeii etLyl hydrogen famarate and ethyl 
hydi‘Ogeii maleate is strikingly shown in the dissociation constants, 
widch Dr. James Walker had the kindness to determine for me. 


They are — 

K. 

Ethyl hydrogen famarate 0*0475 

Ethyl hydrogen maleate. 0*110 


Another important difference between ethyl hydrogen famarate and 
ethv^l hydrogen maleate was observed in their behavioar towards 
bromine. T^en ethyl hydrogen maleate was treated in the same 
way as the isomeric famarate, most of the bromine disappeared at 
once, and the liquid became quite hot. After being exposed to the 
rays of the snn for a short time, the colour of the liquid was light- 
yellow ; every trace of this colour, however, disappeared on warming 
the mixture in a tightly-corked tube on the water-bath. The lower 
oily layer was treated with hot light petroleum when a small quantity 
of it dissolved and crystallised out on cooling ; the fusing point of 
these crystals was 67°, and their other properties agreed exactly with 
those of the ethyl hydrogen dibromosuccinate (m. p. 08®) which tvas 
obtained from ethyl hydrogen famarate. On analysis : — 

0*1120 gram substance gave 0*1382 gram AgBr. 

Found. Calculated. 

Br 62*50 p. c. 52*63 p. c. 

When the bromine was added very slowly to the solution of ethyl 
hydrogen maleate in water, and the action allowed to go on in the 
cold, only a trace of the ethyl hydrogen dibromosuccinate melting at 
67° was obtained. The syrupy residue, insoluble in light petroleum, 
was yellowish and very unstable, the slightest rise in tcmperatui*e 
being accompanied by an evolution of hydrogen bromide. It is easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It could not be obtained in the solid 
form by cooling in a freezing mixture. 

The action of bromine on ethyl hydrogen maleate is quite analogous 
to its action on maleic acid. Petii (Annalen^ 195, 59) found that 
bromine not only combines quickly with maleic acid, even in the 
cold, forming isodihromosuccinic acid, but that a part of the maleic 
acid is at the same time converted into fumaric acid. With ethyl 
hydrogen maleate, a precisely similar reaction takes place ; one por- 
tion of it is converted into ethyl hydrogen fnmorate, which combines 
with the bromine, forming the crystals of ethyl hydrogen dibrpmo- 
snccinate, which were found to melt at 67®, whilst the other, and 
by far the larger, portion combines directly with the bromine to 
form the syrupy, unstable liquid, which is, in all probability, ethyl 
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hydrogen isodibromosnccinate. We must, however, he particularly 
careful not to jump at conclusions, for it would seem, from the ex- 
periments of Olaus (Ber., 15, 1844), that a third modification of ethyl 
hydrogen dibromosuccinate exists, which melts at 276°. Whether 
this substance is, or is not, what Clans believed it to be remains yet 
to be proved, but it should be kept in mind that a considerable 
amount of uncertainty must exist as to the constitution of a sub- 
stance obtained, as this one was, as a bye-product in the preparation 
of diethyl dibromosuccinate. 


LXX.— OONTRIBITTIOIS-S FROM THE LABORATORT OF 
GOXVILLB AND OAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

No. XX. Action of Ammonia on Ethereal Salts of Organic Acids. 

By S. Ruhbmann, PhD., M.A., University Lecturer in Organic 
Chemistry, and R. S. Morbbll, B.A., late Scholar of Cains 
College. 

SoMB time ago, one of us published the results of an investigation 
(Trans., 1887, 51, 403, Ber., 20, 799, 3366) on the action of am- 
monia on ethyl acetylcitrate and on eth;jl aconitate, which showed that 
in this way both the ethereal salts were transformed into a pyridine 
derivative, the amide of citrazinic acid. This led to the conclusion 
that the constitution of this compound may be represented by the 
structural formula 

nm^xr.n/CH:C(OH)^T^ 

and therefore that the formula of pyridine should be expressed by the 
symbol suggested by Riedel. The view expressed by Loven (Ber., 
22, 3063) that the formation of citrazinamide from ethyl acelyl- 
citmte and from ethyl aconitate may be explained just as well if 
Citrazinamide is represented by the formula 

HaN*CO<^|[^QQ>NH or 

was found to be incorrect (Ber., 23, 831). 

The readiness with which ethyl aconitate is transformed into a 
deiuvative of pyridine induced us to investigate the action of am- 
monia on ethereal salts of acids which have a constitution analogous 
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to that of aconitic acid; and for this purpose we chose glntaconic 
acid and dicarhoxyglntaconic acid, which Conrad and Guthzeit ob- 
tained in the course of their interesting researches on syntheses by 
means of ethyl malonate {Aimalerhi 222, 249). 

Sodinnx ethylmalonate when acted on by chloroform yields the 
ethyl salt of sodium dicarhoxyglntaconic acid, according to the equa- 
tion 

OHOls + 2CFa,<ooOO^ “ 

This sodium compound, when warmed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, gives the ethyl salt of dicarboxyglutaconic acid, 

rH^C(C00C,H5)3 

^^^OHCCOOOsHfi)*’ 

and this, by the further action of hydrochloric acid, or by heating 
with sodium hydroxide solution, decomposes with elimination of 

CH’OOOH 

carbonic anhydride, yielding glntaconic acid, ®®^"\OH 2 ’OOOH’ 

This glntaconic acid is closely related to aconitic acid, for aconitic 
acid may be regarded as carboxyglutaconic acid, so ifc was to be 
hoped that ethyl glutaconate would, under the influence of aqueous am- 
monia, condense in a similar manner and yield a^'-dihydroxypyridine, 


Uthyl Glutaconate . — Glntaconic acid was prepared according to 
Conrad and Guthzeit’s directions by heating the ethyl salt of dicarb- 
oxyglntaconic acid with hydrochloric acid, and extracting the solu- 
tion with ether. The ethereal salt cannot be obtained by passing 
hydrogen chloiide through an alcoholic solution of the acid, as the 
etherification is accompanied by an addition of hydrogen chloride. 
On distillation, hydrogen chloiddo is given ofE, but the distillate 
always contains chlorine even after repeated fractionation. 

The pure ethereal salt, however, is easily obtained on heating 
the solntion of the acid in absolute alcohol with sulphuric acid on 
the water-bath ; the oil which separates on adding the product to 
water, after shaking with dilute sodium carbonate solution and drying 
over calcium chloride, boils at 236 — ^238®. The ethereal salt gave on 

analysis numbers agreeing with the formula . 

Calculated for 

C9HJ4O4. Pound. 


0 58-U6 58-02 

H 7-53 'r64 


^g ^OH:o(OHK y 
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Action of Ammonia on Whyl Olwtaoonate, 

Ethyl glataconate, when allowed to stand with aqueous am- 
monia in a stoppered bottle, dissolves after several days, and the 
green solution remains clear even after several weeks. Hydrochloric 
acid gives no precipitate, but the acid solution on exposure to the 
air deposits after some time a green precipitate, which is soluble in 
ammonia, and can he thrown down from this solution unchanged 
on the addition of a mineral acid. The substance thus formed 
is very soluble in water, but could not be obtained in a state fit 
for further investigation. It is probable that by the action of am- 
monia on ethyl glutaconate dihydroxypyridine is first formed, which, 
however, in solution is readily oxidised by the oxygen of the air. 


Action of Ammonia on the Ethereal Salt of Bicarboxyglutaconic Add* 


As the expected pyridine derivative from glutaconic acid could not 
be isolated, we diiected our attention to the study of the action of 
ammonia on the ethyl salt of dicarboxyglutaconic acid, in hopes that 
the reaction would take place according to the equation 


oH<gg?o». + = “"Sm: 


OOFHi 

OH 

+ 4Q,H,0, 


and yield the diamide of dihydrozydinicotinic acid. To this view Tre 
'were, moreorer, led by the recent researches of Gnthzeit and Dressel 
(Armalm, 262, 89) on the ethyl salt of dicarboxyglutaconic acid. 

These chemists showed that this ethereal salt splits up according 
to the equation 

H 

cH(cooo,H,), , cooc*H 5 -c— 0— p-ooocya« 

C(0000,H.), =0,H.-OH+ o8-0-8oO,H. ’ 


and that the latter product is readily transformed into a pyridine 
derivative. 

Ammonia acts on the ethereal salt according to the above equation, 
but the formation of the pyridine derivative seems to be dependent 
on the concentration of the ammonia. Under the conditions of our 
experiments only a very small quantity of the etheral salt condenses 
with ammonia to the amide of dihydroxydinicotinic acid, the greattr 
portion spliting up under the influence of this reagent according to the 
equation 
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P„^C(COOO,H,)* . ojfH - CH 


+ 2C,H3-0H 


into malonamide and the ethyl salt of amidoethylenedioarboxylio 
acid. 

On ponring strong aqueous ammonia on to the ethyl salt of dicarb- 
oxjglntaconic acid, a yellow, gelatinous precipitate is at once formed, 
which is, no doubt, the ammonium compound of the ethereal salt. 
This disappears in the course of a few days, and the yellow solution 
remains clear for some time. After the lapse of about a fortnight, 
colourless crystals separate, which gradually increase in quantity. 
Th'‘se crystals are a mixture of malonamide and the ethereal salt of 
amidoethylenedioarboxylio acid, whilst the ammoniacal solution con- 
tains, besides these two compounds, a small quantity of the amide of 
dihydroxy dinicotinic acid. The separation of the three compounds 
f 01 med in this reaction did not present any diflBiculty, for malon- 
aniide, although readily soluble in water, is insoluble in absolute 
alcohol, whilst the ethereal salt of the amido-acid is very easily taken 
up by alcohol, and the pyridine compound dissolves in ammonia, and 
ih precipitated from the ammoniacal solution by hydrochloric acid. 

The crystals which had been formed in the action of ammonia 
on ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate were warmed with absolute alcohol, 
whereby the ethyl salt of the amido-add was dissolved, and the 
malonamide left behind. On distilling off the alcohol, the ethjl 
amidoethylenedicarboxylate remained as an oil, which solidified on 
cooling. The ammoniacal filtrate from the crystals darkened on con- 
centration, and deposited slightly coloured needles, which were found 
to be the diamide of dihydroxy dinicotinic acid. The filtrate contained 
malonamide, mixed with the ethereal salt of the amidodicarboxylic 
acid, and their separation was effected as mentioned above. Instead of 
proceeding in this manner, it was found to be more convenient to 
remove the ammonia as far as possible by passing a cniTent of air 
through the solution, whereby some of the amido-ether was precipi- 
tated ; the filtrate was then shaken with ether, which takes np the rest 
of the ethereal salt of the amido-acid, and the aqueous solution on 
concentration deposits first the pyridine derivative and then malon- 
amide. 

The condensation product formed in this reaction crystallised from 
water in colourless needles, which gradually became pink, and de- 
composed without melting at a temperature above 300®. Its com- 
position was fixed by a nitrogen determination, which gave the 
following numbers: — 
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Calculated for 

O7H7N3O4. Pound. 

NT 21*32 21*55 

The formation of this compound from the ethereal salt of dicaib- 
oxyglntaconio acid may be explained in a similar manner to th.»t of 
oitrazinamide from ethyl aconitate, and its constitution may accoi d- 
ingly be represented by the following formula : — 

H 

OONHa-O— C-C-CONHa. 

OH-0— hr— O-OH 

The diamide of dihydroxydinicotinic acid, like citrazinamide, pos- 
sesses strongly acid properties ; it is soluble in ammonia and other 
alkalis, and is precipitated from these solutions by hydrochloric acid. 
We were prevented from further investigating this compound on 
account of the small quantity of substance formed in this reac f ion, 
for, as stated before, strong aqueous ammonia transforms almost the 
whole of the ethyl salt of dicarboxysrlutaconic acid into malonamide 
and the ethereal salt of amidoethylenedicarboxylic acid. 


TUthyl Amidoetliylenedicarboxylaie, 

This substance, isolated in the manner described above, is readily 
soluble in water, especially on boiling, and on cooling an oil separate**, 
which solidifies after a short time. In a vacuum, over sulphuric acid, 
it crystallises fiom the aqueons solution in colourless prisms which 
melt at 66°, and are very soluble in alcohol and ether. On analy**!*?, 
the following numbers were obtained, which correspond with the 
formula 


0 

H 

IN 


Theory for 
CSH13NO4. 

51-33 

6*95 

7*48 


Pound. 

7 . iL m! iv! 

Bl-76 51-43 — — — 

6 89 6-80 — _ — 

_ _ ?-50 7-65 7-58 


The amido-ether on boiling with an alkali evolves ammonia, reduces 
mercurous nitrate, and gives a red coloration with ferric chloride ; 
platinic chloride in a concentrated aqueons solution of the compound 
produces a yellow, ciystalline precipitate, which, however, is nothing 
but ammoxiium platinochloride. 

The third of the substances formed by the action of iammonia on 
the ethyl salt of dicaiboxyglutaccnic acid is malonrmide. I hit- was 
proved by its melting point, -which was found to be 171° [Picund 
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17, 133) found 170®], l)y comparison with a specimen prepared 
irom ethyl malonatc, and by the following analysis : — 


Theory for 

CiH,NA- 


0 35 30 

H 5-88 

N 27-46 


Found. 

£ ix m? 

36 80 — _ 

6-10 — — 

— 27-21 27-27 


The transformation which the derivative of glutaconic acid under- 
goes under the influence of ammonia takes place for the most part 
according to the equation 


Qg[^0(C0002H5)a , SNTH . p-rr ^C0N’K2 

^^<CH(00003H5), + - C(C 0003 H 5)3 ^ 

"TT 


The ethereal salt of amidoethylenedicarhoxylic acid seems in this re- 
action not to be converted into the amide. 


Action of Ammonia on Ethyl BemyldicarbosByglutaconate. 

The formation of the ethyl salt of amidoethylenedicarhoxylic acid 
induced us to investigate the behaviour of ammonia towards the 
ethereal salt of a derivative of diearboxyglutaconic acid in order to 
determine if this reagent efiects an analogous decomposition in tTiia 
case also. W e chose the benzyl derivative, whioL, according to 
Conrad and Gnthzeit (he. cit), is readily obtained by treating the 
sodium ethyldicarboxyglutaconate with benzyl chloride. The ethyl 
salt of benzyldicarboxyglutaconic acid, 

Ccooc3H5)3o:oh-o(cooo2H5)3-oh3-OoH5, 

on the addition of strong, aqueous ammonia, first enters into solution, 
and subsequently an oil separates out, which disappears again after 
some hours, giving place to Crystals which are soluble in hot water, 
and form colourless needles melting at 225°, 

This compound was found to be identical with the benzylmalon- 
amide obtained by Bischoff and Siebert (Annalen, 239, 96) from the 
ethyl salt of benzylmalonic acid and ammonia. It was identified 
by its properties and the following analysis, the formula for 
06 H 6 * 0 Ha*CH(COIfH 2)2 requiring 





Pound. 



Theory for 

e~ 





II. 

~sS. 

C • « • 1 

1 * h • 62-6 

62-46 

62-54 


BE • • • 1 

.... 6-26 

6-27 

6-26 

- , 

U,... 

.... 14-68 

— 

. — 

14-61 
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The ammoniacal filtrate from the crystals which had separated out 
in the reactiou, was freed as far possible from ammonia by a current 
of air, and then shaken with ether. On distilling off the ether, an oil 
was left which solidified on cooling, and crrstallised from hot water in 
prisms melting at 66^ This compound is the ethyl salt of amido- 
ethylenedicarboxylic acid, as was further shown by the following 
nitrogen determination : — 


Calculated fop 
C8H13NO4. Found- 

-N 7-48 7‘59 

Ammonia, therefore, with the benzyl derivative, also effects a 
decomposition, yielding benzylmalonamide and the ethyl salt of 
amidoethylenedicarboxylio acid. 

Action of Baryta on the Ethereal Salt of ArmdoetJiylenedioarhoxyUc 

Acid, 

The ethereal salt, when boiled with baryta, evolved ammonia, and 
yielded, besides a small quantity of barium carbonate, the barium salt 
of hydroxyethylenedicarboxylic acid. On heating an aqueous solution 
of the ethyl salt of the amido-acid with baryta in the proportions of 
1 mol. of the first to 2 mols. of the latter, the clear solution became 
turbid, and a white precipitate was thrown down. This was collected 
as soon as ammonia ceased to be evolved, and then extracted with 
boiling water, whereby a small quantity of barium carbonate remained 
undissolved. Hoth filtrates, which were neutral to litmus paper, on 
concentration deposited the barium salt of the organic acid as awhile, 
fibrous mass of needles. This salt, though soluble in water with 
difficulty, does not easily separate out again from the solution. 
Instead of evaporating the aqueous solution, the barium salt may be 
precipitated from it by the addition of alcohol ; dried at 100° it has 

the composition CH(OH)lO'<QQQ>Ba, as indicated by the following 

barium determination 

Calculated for 
C4H305Ba. Found. 

Ba 51*31 51*68 

We intend to attempt the isolation of the free acid, and hope to 
communicate the results to the Society in a future paper. 
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liXXI.— CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
GONYILLB AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CALIBRIDGB. 

No. XXI. OontrlhuHons to the Knowledge of Mvdc Acid, 

By S. RUHE3IA.NN, Ph.D., M.A., and S. F. Dttfton, B.A., B.So. 

Part Y . — Mriconic Acid. 

Is our previous investigation (this voL, p. 26), we attempted, hy the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on mncic acid, to prepare tetra- 
chloradipic acid, with the view of replacing, if possible, the halogen 
atoms hy hydroxyl groups, and thus producing a tetrahydroxyadipic 
acid, probably different from mncic acid. We found, however, that 
in this reaction phosphodichloromuconic aci I is formed at first, and 
then converted at a higher temperature into Bode’s dichloromnconic 
acid. 

We have, therefore, tried to attain the same end starting from 
tetrabromadipic acid, already described by Rupe (Annalen, 256, 26). 
Muconic acid is. as stated in a previous paper (Trans., 1890,57, 370), 
prepared from a-dichloromuconic acid by first reducing it to hydro- 
muconic acid by means of tin and hydrochloric acid ; the hydroma- 
conic acid thus formed is treated with bromine in glacial acetic acid 
solution, and the insulting dibromadipic'acid subjected to the action 
of potash. For this last stage Rupe uses alcoholic potash ; we find it 
preferable simply to add the dibrominated acid to a cold strong 
aqueous solution of potash, and to precipitate the muconic acid by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. 

Muconic acid, as stated by Rupe, combines directly with 4 atoms 
of bromine, forming tetrabromadipic acid. Following his directions, 
we did not succeed, however, in obtaining the acid, even after allow- 
ing the mixture of muconic acid and bromine to stand for se\ eral 
days ; it is possible that he worked in strong sunlight, which might 
explain the difference in the results. Nevertheless, it is quite easy to 
obtain tetrabromadipic acid, even on a large scale, by heating dry 
muconic acid and bromine on a water-bath in a long-necked flask, the 
neck forming the internal tube of a condenser; we always noticed 
in this reaction, which is complete in about 15 hours, an evolution of 
some hydrogen bromide and the formation of a small quantity of nn 
oil of irritating odour. The product is agitated with ether, 'which 
takes up the tetrabromadipic acid, leaving tiaces of unchanged uiu- 
conic acid, the ethereal solution is evaporated, and the residue 
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crystallised from dilate alcoliol, using animal charcoal to effect 
complete decolorisation. 

The acid thus obtained crystallises in colourless, shining plates, and 
is identical with that described by Rupe. Its composition was, 
moreover, verified by a bromine determination, which gave 

Oalcnlaf ed for 

06H6Br404, Bound. 

Br 69-3 69*2 

Tetrabromadipic acid is almost insoluble in water, but dissolves in 
ammonia and dilute alkalis, being precipitated unchanged on the 
addition of mineral acids. Silver nitrate added to a neutral solution 
of the ammonium salt produces a white precipitate of the silver salt, 
which, however, slowly decomposes with formation of silver bromide. 
Though not altered by boiling water, tetmbromadipic acid undergoes 
change when heated with water in a sealed tube at 120®. On opening 
the tube, carbonic anhydride escapes; the yellow solution has the 
smell of burnt sugar and contains some crystals and a small quantity 
of resinous matter. The filtrate, on concentration, evolves hydrogen 
bromide and deposits slightly coloured needles which, after recrystal- 
lisation from water with use of animal charcoal and drying at 100®, 
melt at 223® with decomposition. They contain bromine and are 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. On analysis, they gave numbers 
corresponding with the formula CeHeBriOs. 

Theory. Pound. 


C 22*63 22*51 

H 1*89 1*98 


The substance is apparently, therefore, the lactone of a dihydroxydi- 
bromadipic acid. 

Limprioht (Annalen, 165, 271), who previously described tetra- 
bromadipic acid, which, however, doe^ not appear to have been pure, 
states that it is only slightly attacked by boiling baiyta water. We 
have, on the contrary, found that pure tetrabromadipic acid, although 
soluble without change in cold baryta water, undergoes a deep-seated 
decomposition on boiling, a brown precipitate of barium oxalate 
being thrown down ; for, when the latter was decomposed with the 
required quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, the filtrate, on concentration, 
deposited long needles which by their properties and analysis were 
proved to be oxalic acid. 

Theory. Bound. 


0 19*0 18*88 

H 4*76 4-9 

3 « 
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The flltraie from the barium oxalate contained an unstable acid, 
which we did not succeed in isolating. 

Alcoholic potash decomposes the acid, on heating, with dark-brown 
coloration; on evaporating the alcohol, dissolving the residue in 
water, and acidifying the solution, an acid 'was liberated ; this was 
soluble in ether, but on evaporating the ethereal solution a resin was 
left. It is most probable that the acid formed in this reaction is the 
diacetylenedicarboxylic acid obtained by v. Baeyer fiom propargylic 
acid (Bcr., 18, 678 J. 

As we did not succeed in preparing the corresponding hydroxy-acid 
fi*om the tetrabromo-acid by the action of baryta, potash, or silver 
oxide and water, it seemed possible that the ethereal salt might give 
more satisfactory results. 

Tetrabromadipic acid cannot be converted into its ethyl salt, cither 
by the action of hydrogen chloride or of sulphuric acid on its 
alcoholic solution, the acid remaining unchanged in both cases. In 
order to obtain the ethereal salt of the acid, therefore, we attempted 
the direct bromination of ethyl muconate, which is easily got by 
heating the alcoholic solution of mucoidc acid with sulphmic acid 
(Trans., 1890, 57, 374). This ethereal salt was then dissolved in 
chloroform which had been punfied by distillation over calcium 
chloride, and a solution of dry bromine in chloi*oform added. We 
found that 2 atoms of bromine were taken up with considerable readi- 
ness, the solution becoming slightly warm; no hjdrogen bromide was 
evolved. 

The product is ethyl dihromhydromuconate^ which is left behind 
on distilling off the solvent; on i*ecrj staJlisation from alcohol, it 
foims beautiful, colourless needles which melt at 84 — 85°, and are 
very soluble in ether and chloroform. 

The analysis coi responds with the formula 

COOaHs-OHBx-GHBr-OHIOH-COOCaHs. 

Found. 

A 

Tlieory. I. II. 


C 33-51 33*57 — 

H 3*91 3*81 — 

Br 44*69 — 44*90 


The ethereal salt, wrhen boiled with slightly more than 4 mols. of 
potash dissolved in alcohol, yields the potassium salt of bromhydroxy- 
hydromuconic acid and potassium bromide. After evaporating the 
alcohol, the residue is dissolved in water, acidified, and extracted many 
times with ether, which dissolves the brominated acid. The ether is 
evaporated and. the acid recrystailised from water. On cooling the 
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hot solution, small clnstei's of needles separate; these decompose 
at 254° and are very soluble in alcohol. Examination proves this to 
be the lactone of bromhydroxyhydromu conic acid, the analysis giving 


results corresponding with the formula COOH*CHBr*CB[<^ 


oh:ch 
000 ■ 


Theory. Found. 


0 32 58 32*90 

H 2 26 2*39 


On dissolving the lactone in water, it is transformed again into the 
corresponding hydroxy dicarboxy lie acid, since 0*1113 gram required 
for neutralisation 0 0399 gram of sodium hydroxide, corresponding to 
36*13 per cent., whilst the amount calculated for the dicarboxylic acid 
is 36*2 per cent. 

Silver nitrate gives also the silver salt of the dicarboxylic acid as 
a white precipitate, formed at once on mixing the two solutions. 

The formula COOAg'CHBi“CH(OH)“CHlCH*COOAg requires ; — 

Calculated. Found. 

Ag 47 68 47 64 

Ethyl Tetrahranmdi'pate . — Although 2 atoms of bromine are very 
readily taken up by ethyl muconate, the complete bromination of 
this substance takes place slowly even in direct sunlight. The re- 
action is best efEected, as before, in chloroform solution, and is com- 
plete in about two days. After removal of the chloroform, the 
ethereal salt of tetrabromadipic acid remains as an oil which soon 
becomes completely solid. Recrystallised from alcohol, it fotms 
colourless, rectangular prisms melting at 70 -—71°. The formula 
COOC 2 H 5 '[CHBr] 4 ‘COO 02 H 5 was confirmed by a bromine determina- 
tion, which gave : — 

Calculated. Found. 

Br 61*77 61*40 


The further investigation of these compounds in the direction 
already indicated we hope to complete and lay before the Society in 
our next communication. 


PABr VI. — On the Constitution of Mucic Acid, 

In accordance with the hypothesis of Van’t Hoff and Le Bel, two 
inactive tetrahydroxyadipic acids should exist, unresolvable into 
active components. 

Mucic acid is considered to be one of these possible acids, and we 
have extended Sohstand Tollens’ researches (Aw/iaZew, 245, 1) by the 

3 G 2 
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preparation and carefnl examination of the salts which this acid forms 
with optically active alkaloids. 

Quinine Salt . — ^Mneic acid is boiled in water with quinine hydrate, 
and filtered. The filtrate, on cooling, deposits colourless needles, 
which, after recrystallising from hot water, gave upon analysis : — 

Found. 

Calculated for f * \ 

06H«>08,2(02oB:24b"203). T. II. 


C 64'32 64*^0 — 

H 6*76 6*70 — 

]sr 6-5S — 6*86 


Cinchonine Salt . — Cinchonine was boiled with mncic acid and water. 
Th^ solution, filtered and concentrated, deposited clusters of needles, 
fairly soluble in water, readily in alcohol. 

The formula C6B[io08,20i9Ho2N20 was confirmed by a nitrogen de- 
termination — 

Calculated. Found. 

K 7-02 7*09 

Strychnine Salt . — Prepared in exactly the same manner as the salts 
just described, crystallises from water in long needles. The analysis 
confirmed the formula 06Hio0892(CsiB]32K20ft). 

Calculated. Found. 

N G-38 6*47 

In these three cases, one salt only was formed, and on treatment 
with a mineral acid the same acid, mncic acid, was reproduced. 

Mucic acid is, therefore, undoubtedly one of the unresolvable tetra- 
hydroxyadipic acids. 

On heating with water at 170®, unresolvable mesotartaric acid is 
converted into its resolvable isomeride racemic acid ; it seemed to us, 
therefore, possible that the acid described by Malagouti (Annalen, 15, 
179), produced by boiling down tbe aqueous solution of mucic acid, 
might bear to this acid the same relationship as racemic acid does to 
mesotartaric acid. This view was proved by our experiments to be 
incorrect. Following Malagonti’s directions, we extracted the dry 
residue, obtained by evaporating the aqueous solution of mucic acid 
with alcohol, but instead of evaporating in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid, as Malagouti did, we distilled ofi* the alcohol and reeryatallised 
the solid residue from hot alcohol. 

The substance obtained gave on analysis : — 
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I. n. 

C 3814i 38-21 

H 5-73 5-59 


These tnimbers prove that the product is not mucic acid or an 
isomeride, which would require 34-28 per rent, carbon and 4*76 per 
cent, hydrogen, but that it must be a pai-tially etherified acid. To 
test this view, we heated the above product with absolute alcohol for 
several hours on the water-hath ; the alcoholic solution on concentra- 
tion deposited crystals which, dried at 100'", gave on analysis : — 


C 39*47 

H 5-93 


These numbers agree very closely with those required by ihe 
monethyl salt of a tetrahydroxyadipic acid, which would require 40*3 
per cent, carbon and 5 88 per cent, hydrogen. 

To determine whether this ethereal salt was derived from mucic 
acid itself or ah isomeride, we completed the etherification by passing 
hydrogen chloride into the alcoholic solution. The resulting diethyl 
salt was found to be identical in eveiy respect with ordinai-y ethyl 
mucate. 

These experiments show that Malagouti’s pai*amucic acid cannot 
be an isomeiide of mucic acid. Since, also, mucic acid even when 
boiled for seveial hours with alcohol is not changed, whilst the so-called 
paramucic acid under similar treatment yields the monethyl salt of 
ordinary mucic acid (as shown by its conversion into ordinary ethyl 
mucate), we were led to the view that paramucic acid is an anhydride. 
We were engaged in its further investigation when Emil Fischer 
(Ber,^ 24, 2136) published an account of his experiments on the same 
subject, and showed that on boiling the aqueous solution of mucic 
acid it is in part converted into a lactone which he faHhor found to 
be incompletely etheiified on boiling with alcohol. 

Although it would seem that Alalagouti’s paz*amucic acid is not 
an isomeride of mucic acid, but the lactone of this acid, B. Fischer 
(Zoo. ciL) has succeeded in transforming mucic acid into a difEei^ent 
tecrahydroxy-acid, allomucic acid, by heating it with pyx-idine. 
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LXKII.— CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
GONYILLB AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

No. XXII. Orthoquhiolinekydrazine. 

By S- F. Dufton, B.A., B.Sc., Assistant Demonstrator in the 
Cambridge University Chemical Laboratory. 

Iv view of the great importance of hydrazines, both as reagents and 
in the synthesis of nitrogen compounds, it seemed desirable to prepare 
and investigate one or more of the possible hydrazines of quinoline, 
with the special object of determining the influence of the strongly- 
positive quinoline nucleus on the chemical character of the hydr- 
azine. 

Of the three nitroqninolines known, the ortho-compound is the 
most readily attainable, and this, therefore, I have taken as the start- 
ing point of my research. 

Orthonitroquinolme. 

By direct nitration of pure quinoline with a mixture of fuming nitric 
acid and strong sulphuric acid, a- and yS-dinitroquinoline and ortho- 
and meta-mononiti'oquinoline are produced. From this mixture the 
ortho-compound is easily separated, in accordance with the directions 
given by Claus and Xramer (Ber., 18, 1243). 50 grams of quinoline, 
dissolved in strong nitric acid, are added to 160 c.o. of fuming nitric 
acid, and 150 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid slowly run into the 
cooled mixture. The whole is then heated in a long-necked, round 
flask for 10 hours at a temperature of 80"*. The reaction is apt to be 
too violent at first, but afterwards goes perfectly qnietly. 

The nitrated product is poured into water, and a solution of about 
260 grams of caustic soda added slowly, when from the still acid liquid 
almost the whole of the dinifcro- and metanitro- quinolines crystallise 
out. After a few hours, the liquid is filtei‘ed, and an excess of caustic 
soda added, when the orchouitroqui noline is precipitated. After 
washing and reciyfitallising from alcohol, it forms beantifnl, long, 
almost colourless needles. The yield is about 25 grams. 

Orth.amidoquinoUne. 

Nitroquinoline is readily reduced to the amido-compound hy adding 
to it the calculated quantity of stannous chloride, both being dis- 
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solved in hydrocblopic acid. The carefully-cooled mixture, vrhicli 
has become almost solid, is made slightly alkaline wicb caustic soda, 
and extracted three times with ether. After drying over potassium 
carbonate, the ether is ev'aporated, and the residue distilled in a 
vacuum ; it boils constantly at 271° under a pressure of 20 mm,, the 
distillate being a strongly-refracting, slightly yellow oil which 
quickly solidifies completely. Glaus and Kramer distil the alkaline 
reduced mixture in a current of steam, but, owing to the considerable 
solubility of amidoquinoline in water, and to its low vapour pressure 
at 100°, the method is quite inapplicable to the preparation of large 
quantities of the substance. 

Orthoqivino linehijdrazme. 

If the amidoquinoline thus prepared be diazotised in the usual 
way, and the calculated quantity of stannous chloride dissolved in 
strong hydrochloric acid added, a large, yellow precipitate of a double 
tin compound of the hydrezine is thrown down. This is collected, 
washed with strong hydrochloric acid, dissolved in a large quantity 
of water, and a rapid cuiTeiit of hydi’ogen sulphide passed through 
the solution for several hours. After filtering off the tin sulphide, 
the liquid is boiled down to a small bulk and allowed to crystallise. 
The crystals thus obtained are dissolved in water, the last traces of 
tin removed by hydrogen sulphide, and the filtered solution again 
evaporated. On cooling the concentrated solution, thick, yellow, 
lustrous prisms of the hydrazine dihydrochloride separate. 

Analysis confii*ms the formula 

H H 

C 0 

Hc/\/\cir 

N 0 


Found. 

Calculated. fT II. II?. 


0 4C-8 — — 

H 4-74 4-82 — — 

N 18-1 — 18-18 — 

Cl 30-6 — — 80-7 


The free hydrazine is best liberated by adding a saturated solution 
of sodium acetate to the strong aqueous solution of the hydrochloride. 
The liquid becomes turbid, and extremely fine, long, slightly yellow 
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needles of the hydrazine separate out on standing. After drying in 
a vacuum over sulphuric acid, they melt at 64®. 

Orthoq idnol in ese micarbuz ide. 

On mixiug aqueous solutions of potassium cyanate and of the 
hydiuzine hydrochloride, a thick, nearly white precipitate is thrown 
down after a few seconds. This substance, the semicarbazide, when 
collected, washed with wafer, and purified by recrystallisation from 
hot alcohol, forms beautiful white, shining leaflets, which melt at 
285® with decomposition. 

The substance di*ied in a vacuum over sulphuric acid gave on 
analysis numbers corresponding to the formula 

C9NHo*:!7H-NH-00]SrH8. 

Found. 

^ ^ 

Calculated. ]. 11. 


C 59-4 59*34 — 

H 4*9 5 01 — 

N 27*7 — 27*9 


The Pyruvie Add Mydrazone, 

On the addition of pyruvic acid to a strong aqueous solution of the 
hydrazine hydrochloride, an orange, crystalline precipitate is thrown 
down. This is the hydrochloride of the pyruvic acid hjdrazone, and 
may he purified by recrystallisation f i*om water, when it forms bean- 
tiful oi*ange needles. Sodium acetate libex^ates the free hydrazone as 
a light-yellow, insoluble precipitate; washed thoroughly with water, 
and dried at 100®, it gave on analysis results agreeing with the 

formula 

Found, 

Calculated for ^ * -j 

I. 11. 


0 62*9 63*1 — 

H 4*8 4'3 — 

N 18-3 — 18*4 


The substance melts at 1/4®, and has both acid and basic proper- 
ties. 


Orikoquinindole-A^cat loxylio Acid, 

The hydrazones hitherto described, derived from primaiy hydr- 
azines, do not yield indole derivatives on treatment with coucen- 
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trated hydrochloric acid, but split up, under the influence of this agent, 
into the substances used in theii* formation. The pyiuvic acid 
compound of quinolinehydrazirie, however, is readily condensed to an 
iudolecarboxylic acid when heated with hydi»ochloric acid. It is only 
necessary to boil the clear solution of the hydrazone in hydrochloric 
acid for a short time when the liquid becomes filled with yellow 
crystals of the indolecarboxylic acid. These are filtered, washed with 
water, and dissolved in a large quantity of boiling alcohol. The hot 
filtered solution, if diluted with water, deposits slender, colourless 
needles on cooling : these ai’e very sparingly soluble in water, 
somewhat more readily in alcohol, and melt at 286° with decomposi- 
tion. 

The formula of the compound is 


H K 
C U 




\ 


N- 


CH 


CCOOH 


this was verified by analysis, which gave 

Found. 

Caloulatcd for f * v 

CiaHyNsOg. I. II. 


C 67-8 677 — 

H 37 3 7 — 

N 13-2 — 13*2 


I hope to communicate the results of a further investigation ot 
this hydrazine in a short time. 

In conclusion, 1 must express my hearty thanks to Dr. B>uhemanii 
for the very kind encouragement and advice he has given me during 
the course of this investigation. 
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LXXIIT.— CONTRIBUTTONS FROM THE CHEMICAL LABO- 
RATORY OF THE HXIVERSTTT OF EDINBURGH. 

No. IT. Oxidation of Cohalf Salts hy Electrolysis, 

By Hugh Ma^hshall, D So., F.R.S.E. 

Sev£R.\l Yeai‘s ago I contributed a short note on cobalt ammonium 
alum to the Royal Society of Edinburgh (Proc. JRoy. Soc, Edin,^ 14, 
203). A full report of the work done in connection with the subject 
has, however, not yet been published. For a consid=*rable time I was 
unable to cany the research further, and afterwards found some diffi- 
culty in repeating the experiments with satisfactory results. During 
the past year I have again taken up the subject with much gieater 
success, and the results so far obtained are described in the present 
paper. 

My attention was first called to the subject by a peculiar action 
noticed during the electrolytic separation of copper and cobalt ly 
Claisen’s method. The solution which was being analysed contained 
copper, cobalt, potassium, and hydrogen sulphates, and it was found 
that if too sti*ong a current was employed to separate the copper, 
the colour of the solution, notwithstanding the rapid deposition of 
the metal, did not change to pink, as was expected, but became 
greyish-green. As this was apparently only slightly, if at all, altered 
hy prolonged action of the current, some of the liquid was removed 
and tested for copper by means of sulphuretted hydi*ogeu solution. 
This immediately changed the colour to pink, while the liquid became 
opalescent through separation of sulphur. There was, however, no 
copper present. This behavionr pointed to oxidation of the cobalt 
as the cause of the peculiar appearance, and it was found on testing 
the remainder of the solution with various reducing agents that these 
all brought about the change of colour from green to pink. 

The next point to be settled vras whether the amount of oxidation 
corresponded to any definite oxide or was only pai-tial. For this pur- 
pose, two solutions were made up, one containing the sulphates before 
mentioned, the other being similar, except that it contained no 
cobalt. In each case there vras a relatively large proportion of copper 
salt. These solutions were then electrolysed under similar condi- 
tions. The solution containing the cobalt behaved as in the case 
above mentioned. When it was evident that the copper was all pre- 
cipitated, the current was stopped, and pure ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion added to each in equal quantity. This changed the colour of the 
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cobalt solution to pink. TLe two were then titrated back with standard 
permanganate solution, when, as was expected, the cobalt solution re- 
quired less than the other, Gon*esponding to the oxidising action of 
the green compound formed. The amount of extra oxygen thus 
estimated was sufficient to raise barely one-sixth of the cobaJtous 
salt present into cobaltic. The blank experiment, in which no cobalt 
was employed, was to get rid, as far as possible, of errors due to the 
formation of other oxidising agents. The result, whilst proving con- 
clusively that oxidation had taken place, showed that it was only to a 
comparatively small extent. 

From the conditions under which the action took place, it seemed 
most natural to conclude that the compound formed was a cobaltic salt, 
butthe colour seemed to contradict this view. Solutions obtained by dis- 
solving cobaltic hydrate in cold acids, and supposed to contain cobaltic 
salts, are brown. The supposition that a double salt might be formed 
did not seem quite satisfactory. The double sulphates of other similar 
metals — the alums — have not always the same colour as the simple 
sulphates which form them, as in the case of iron, but then they do 
not exist as such in solution in water. It therefore seemed necessary 
to isolate the substance in the pure state before it would be possible 
to decide conclusively as to its composition. 

The part which the copper sulphate played seemed fairly evident. 
By its electrolysis we have a powerful oxidising agent — ^nascent 
SO4 ions — ^liberated without at the same time setting tree an equally 
active reducing agent, the copper being deposited dmectly as such on 
the cathode. Some of the SO4 ions thus liberated would then act 
upon some of the cobaltous sulphate, converting it directly into cobaltic 
salt. Assuming the formation of the latter, tlie reaction might be 
I'epresented by the equation 

CUSO4 + 2C0RO4 = Ou -f Coa(S04)3. 

Of course this action is only very pai*tial, large quantities of oxygen 
being also produced from decomposition of the water in the ordmaiy 
way. 

The presence of the copper salt was, however, a considerable dmw- 
back, and it was sought to effect a similar result by a special form of 
apparatus. Two ways suggested themselves as suitable: 1st, the 
electrodes might be placed in separate vessels connected by a tube ; 
or, 2ud, they might be separated from one another by a porous parti- 
tion. In either case we should expect to see oxidation take place iu 
the liquid surrounding the anode. 

The second method was the one adopted. The solution to be oxidised 
was contained in a beaker, in the centre of which stood a porous 
battery jar containing dilate sulphuric acid. The anode consisted of 
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a spiral of stout platinam wire placed in the outer cell, wMle a sheet 
of copper in the inner one acted as cathode. The solution contained 
cobalt, potassium, and hydrogen sulphates, the former roughly in 
the proportion 2C0SO4 : K2SO4. whilst the latter was in large excess. 
The current was supplied by two large Bunsen’s elements in series, 
that being the strength employed in the first experiments. 

During the passage of the current, the colour gradually changed, 
becoming first purplish, but next morning it was dark-brown, not at 
all like the colour of the solutions preYiously obtained. The current 
was continued for some time, but little change seemed to occur, and 
there was no appearance of anything approaching a green colour. 

The ratio of extra oxygen to cobalt in the solution was then deter- 
mined, and this showed that fully a third of the cobalt might exist as 
cobaltic salt. The ratio would probably be too high, due to the pre- 
sence of other oxidising agents. The solution behaved exactly like 
the brown solution obtained by dissolving cobaltic hydrate in sulph- 
uric acid. It decomposed slowly on standing, rapidly if warmed. It 
was quickly reduced by easily oxidisable substances. Hydrogeu 
peroxide decomposed it with rapid evolution of oxygen ; hydi'ochloric 
acid with liberation of chlorine. When shaken with pure ether, a 
green coloration was produced, changing in course of time to pink. 
A siznilar effect was produced by very weak alcohol when added in 
small quantity. Caustic potash gave a black precipitate. 

A new experiment was next med with a modified apparatus. The 
beaker was replaced by a platinum basin which acted simultaneously 
os anode. A small porous cell was suspended centrally in this, a 
spiral of copper wire being employed as the cathode. The cell was 
filled with solution as before, hut a stronger current was used, namely, 
three cells. The behaviour of the solution was the same as in the 
previous experiment. By next morning, however, a slight muddy 
deposit had foimed round the side of the basin above the level of the 
liquid. It was mostly of a brown colour, but there was an edging 
coloured greenish-blue. On touching the basin, the deposit fell into 
the liquid and dissolved almost entirely. As the further action of the 
current produced no change in the appearance of the solution, the 
experiment was stopped. 

Up till now it had been assumed that the potassium sulphate was 
a neeeseai'y constituent of the solution, hut it was necessary to prove 
whether this was so or not. An experiment was therefore started 
in which simply an acid solution of cobaltous sulphate was electrolysed 
in the above-described manner. The current was allowed to act all 
night, and next morning the appearance was quite unchanged. Some 
ammonia solution was then added so as to form ammonium sulphate 
with part of the free acid. The current was then continued as before. 
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The oolour now gradually changed, becoming first violet, and next 
morning the solution was a deep greenish-blue. On pouring ofi! the 
liquid, some small, dark- blue crystals were found in the bottom of the 
vessel. These, when examined under the microscope, showed no dis- 
tinct form, having apparently been largely redissolved. On examin- 
ing the reaction of the solution, it was found to contain copper, 
evidently from a brass ring above the basin, which had been attacked 
by acid spirted on it. A fresh solution was therefore made up in the 
same manner as before and similarly treated. The behaviour was 
exactly as before, and in the course of two days a crop of crystals was 
obtained. These were removed and dried between filter paper. When 
examined under the microscope, they proved to be nearly all perfect 
octahedra, whilst a few showed faces of the dodecahedron and the 
cube. The total quantity weighed about 1 gram, and was all used 
for analysis. The ammonia determination was unfortunately spoiled. 
The percentages obtained agreed well for cobalt ammonium alum, con- 
sidering that it is not possible to get the crystals quite pure and free 
from mother liquor. 

Found. Calculated for alum. 


Co 12-5 121 

SOi 41-2 39-6 


The experiment was continued after making up the liquid with 
more of the original solution, and after several days a quantity of 
substance amounting to 2 or 3 grams was obtained. The analysis of 
this gave the following results : — 

Found. Calculated for alum. 


Co 12*70 12*10 

NH* 3*75 3-71 

SO4 39*38 39*62 

HsO by diJf 44*17 44*57 


In the next experiment, pota^-sium sulphate was again employed in 
place of the ammonium salt, and as much as the solution would dis- 
solve was used. The solution behaved precisely as with the ammonium 
sulphate, becoming deep greenish -blue. The only crystals which 
separated in the course of several days, however, were potassium 
sulphate. At last a few dark-blue crystals were noticed among the 
colourless ones. Some strong solution of cohaltous sulphate was then 
added and the liquid further electrolysed. In this way a blue deposit 
was at last obtained, which was freed as much as possible from mother 
liquor by pressing between filter paper. The soft cake thus obtained, 
although it necessarily still contained a considerable proportion of 
impurity, was analysed with the following results : — 
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Co 10'45 

E 9'98 

SO*..... 5170 

Difference 27 87 


It was, therefore, conclnded to be a mixture of the alum with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate.* 

Several experiments were next tried with nickel sulphate in place 
of cobalt sulphate, but without result. 

While engaged in these experiments, an abstract of a paper by 
Eehrmann (Her., 19, 31016) appeared in this Journal, describing the 
preparation of a double cobaltic potassium oxalate which yielded a 
green solution. In Classen’s handbook on quantitative electrolytic 
analysis, it is stated that during the deposition of cobalt from cobaltous 
double oxalate solutions the liquid becomes first green and ultimately 
colourless. It seemed highly probable that this colour was due to the 
oxidation of the cobalt, according to the equation 

2CoCA + CA = Co 2 (CA)s. 

This cobaltic oxalate would then unite with the alkaline oxalate 
present to give the compound obtained by Kehrmann. To confirm 
this, a solution containing potassium cobaltous oxalate and oxalic acid 
was electrolysed in the apparatus, as used in the preparation of the 
alum, when a bright green solution was obtained. This was not 
reduced by sulphuretted hydrogen in the cold, but on standing some 
time it gradually changed to a solution of cobaltous salt. Owing to 
this decomposition and the great dilution, it was not possible to crys- 
tallise out the solid salt. There seemed no doubt, however, that a 
cobaltic compound was actually formed. 

As already mentioned, the further study of the subject was not pro- 
ceeded with for a considerable time, and w'hen again taken up great 
difficulty W’as experienced in repeating the experiments, in so far as 
getting crystals of alum was concerned. The blue solutions could 
be prepared without much difficulty. 

One point which early became evident was the necessity of some 
means of keeping the temperatui*e of the solution constant, as decom- 
position sometimes occurred, due to heating caused by the passage of 
the current for a prolonged period. A coil of gla'^s tube through 
which cold water circulated was first tried, but without satisfactory 
results- It appears preferable to cool directly the outside of the basiu, 
as it is in the layer in contact with it that the oxidation takes place. 
For this purpose a special cooling appaiatus was constructed. The 

* In ah probability it was a mixture of cobaltic sulphate with potassium per- 
sulphate. 
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arrangement will be understood from the following diagram, which 
roughly represents a section through the whole apparatus. 



i 



The platinum basin a, of about 200 c.c. capacity, is suppoi*ted in a 
copper ring 6. The latter is made of stiff sheet metal, in which a 
(‘ircular opening, considembly smaller than the basin, is cut. The 
inner edge of this ring is then cut in to a sufficient depth at short 
intervals, and the teeth thus formed bent downwards, till the basin 
can be pushed inside and still held firmly. This nng in turn rests on 
the edge of the cylindrical vessel c, which is also made of copper. It 
is provided with a ti*ough d, to the bottom of which a short outflow 
tube e is attached. In the centre of the bottom of the vessel c, is 
the supply tube /. The short arm g has a binding screw h soldered 
to it. The whole is supported by the ring of an oidinary retort 
stand. The cathode consists of a stout platinum wire L This is 
attached to the tubular binding sciew which passes through an 
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india-rubber stopper held bj an ordinary retort stand clamp. This 
ensures the insulation of the cathode. The porous cell h is sup- 
ported by a small glass rod, which passes through two holes drilled 
in the sides, and also through a loop on the platinum wire i. 

The whole cooling apparatus, except where electrical contact is 
necessaiy, is coated with black Tarnish, to preserve the metal from 
corrosion by acid liquid spii*ted on it from the basin. Cold water 
enters by /, rises round the basin, and flows over the edge into the 
trough, escaping at e. This continued flow of water keeps the points 
of contact between the basin and the ring, and between the ring and 
the vessel c, always clean, so that we have complete metallic connec- 
tion between the basin and the binding screw Ji. 

The apparatus acts very efficiently. Even with strong currents, 
the temperature of the liquid in the basin may be kept within 
p — 3® of that of the cold water, while that in the inner compart- 
ment may be 20 — 25” higher. 

The small tube m was added so that the apparatus might be 
used as a steam bath in electrolytic analysis with warm solutions, 
a« in the estimation of cobalt. The steam is introduced by the 
tube /, and the condensed water escapes at w. When used for cooling, 
the latter opening is of coui-se closed. 

The solutions first experimented on were prepared by saturating 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 acid to 8 water by vol.) with cobalt and 
pofassium or ammonium sulphates. The inner cell was filled with 
dilate sulphuric acid. During the electrolysis, the liquid in the 
outer cell of course gets more and more strongly acid. The ordinary 
porous pots are gradually attacked by the acid, and some alnminium 
and ferric sulphates get into solution. For this reason it is advisable 
to nse any one pot for only a limited period, and also to nse those 
made from pnre kaolin free from iron. The cnrreut as a rule varied from 
If to 2^ amperes, and. was supplied from a battery of accumulatoi*s, 
which made the work much less troublesome than when ordinary 
batteries had to be employed. The solution containing ammonium 
sulphate was fii'st tried, as it had given the most satisfactory results 
previously. The liquid became distinctly blue in the space of an 
hour or two, and after fnlly two days a solid began to separate. 
This was finely crystalline, and when agitated gave the liquid a 
pecnliar silky appearance. Examined nnder the microscope, it was 
seen to consist of small needles, with here and there a larger piece, 
somewhat resembling tbe partly dissolved alum crystals first obt^ned. 
When a considerable quantity had separated, forming a mnddy deposit 
on the botom of the basin, it was filtered off throngh a piece of very 
thin platinum foil, pierced with numerous fine holes. The foil was 
laid, just like a piece of filter paper, on the fiat perforated plate of a 
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porcelain funnel. The paste thus obtained was then dried in thin 
layers on porous plates. When dry, it was scraped ofF, and formed a 
crystalline, powdery mass, of a fine, bine colour. The analysis gave 
no satisfactory result. The ratio of cobalt to ammonium was not 
a simple one, and the amount of sulphuric acid was much in excess 
of what was required for both metals. A slight excess was of 
course to be expected, owing to adhering mother liquor, of which the 
last traces can hardly be removed by the method of drying adopted. 

Other products gave similar irregular results on analysis, showing 
that mixtures were obtained. Experiments were next tried in which 
potassium sulphate was employed. Here exactly the same thing 
occurred. The substance obtained had the same appearance and the 
same irregular composition as in the case of the ammonium com- 
pound. As a rule the proportion of alkaline metal was lower than 
in the alum, which seemed strange, as large quantities were present 
in the mother liquor. The explanation of this non-formation of alum 
was at length accidentally discovered. In an experiment with the 
potassium salt a white, crystalline powder separated first from the 
blue solution. This was supposed to be potassium sulphate, but was 
examined and found to be practically free from sulphate. Its pro- 
perties and the subsequent analysis proved it to be potassium 
persnlpTiate.* Taking this formation of persulphate into account, it 
seemed highly probable that the blue substance was really impure 
cobaltic sulphate, and an experiment with a saturated solution of 
cobaltous salt alone in dilute sulphurio acid was started. The solution 
became blue exactly as in the other cases, and ultimately deposited a 
similar solid. This was separated and dried as above described, and 
analysis showed that it was cobaltic sulphate, with a large quantity 
of water of crystallisation. The following numbers were ob- 
tained: — 

Calculatod for 

Found. 003(804)3, ISHjO. 


Co 16-0 16*07 

SO 4 41*1 39*50 

H 3 O...... 43*7 44*43 


The water was estimated directly by ignition with lead chromate. 
The sulphuric acid is in excess, as was to be expected, from the 
pi*esence of free acid ; consequently also part of the oxygen of the 
free acid is twice reckoned, coming in with the water. Some of the 
impure specimens first obtained were found to contain considei-able 
quantities of aluminium sulphate from decomposition of the silicate 
in the porous pot. The quantity of water of crystallisation in the 


3 H 


VOL. LIX. 


* See succeeding paper, p. 771 . 
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formula noted above was supposed to be probably tbe most correct. 
Aluminium sulphate crystallises with 18 mols. H 2 O in the hydrate 
occurring naturally as “ hair salt.*’ 

As already mentioned, the substance forms a blue, crystalline 
powder. When the paste is dried on porous plates, the suiface has a 
silky appearance. If kept in a dry atmosphere, or if gently warmed, 
it loses water, and rapidly decomposes, becoming first of a brownish 
colour, which quickly gives place to pink. If kept in a modemtely 
moist atmosphere, this does not take place nearly so readily ; some 
which has been kept in a tightly stoppered tube for months does 
not show any signs of decomposition. Treated with water, it dissolves, 
but immediately begins to decompose, becoming of a dark, purplish 
colour, quickly changing to a greyish, neutral tint, and ultimately 
becoming pink. The oxygen libeztbted is evolved briskly during the 
process. The greyish tint seems to indicate that the colours of the 
cobaltous and cobaltic salts are nearly complementary. The salt 
dissolves very easily and without immediate decomposition in dilute 
sulphuric acid. Such a solution is greenish-blue, but gradually 
decomposes completely in the course of a day or two. It is, of course, 
very easily decomposed by all reducing agents. It gives a black pre- 
cipitate when alkali is quickly added. The solid is also soluble in 
strong acetic and nitric acids. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, 
with formation of a deep reddish-brown solution. With hydrochloric 
acid, cobaltous salt and chlorine are formed. 

The cause of failure in the first attempt to oxidise an acid solution 
of cobaltous sulphate alone is not very evident. The only probable 
explanation seems to be that the solution had got warm. Certain it 
is that next morning there was no appearance of change of colour. 

Having succeeded in getting the simple cobaltic sulphate, there was 
no difficulty in getting the alums. A saturated solution of cobaltous 
sulphate was electrolysed till a lai^ quantity of cobaltic salt had 
separated. The temperature was then allowed to rise to about 20°, 
and dilute acid added to dissolve the solid which still remained. The 
roughly calculated quantity of ammonium sulphate in fine powder 
was now added (only a small proportion of the cobalt passes to the 
inner cell) and a weak current passed till this was practically all 
dissolved. The clear liquid was then decanted and cooled by a freez- 
ing xnixture. In this way a large crop of minute, octahedral crystals 
of the alum was obtained, and separated and dried like the sulphate. 
By more slowly cooling, larger crystals, recognisable with the naked 
eye, or easily with a hand lens, separated; they had a fine deep blue 
colour. That they were regular octahedra was shown by their be- 
haviour in polarised light. It was hardly necessary to analyse them, 
but the cobalt, toted water (including that from the hydrogen of the 
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ammoniTim), and salplmric acid were estimated witli the folio \v- 


ing results : — 

Bound. 

Calculated. 

Go 

12-05 

12-09 

SO 4 . 

40-1 

39 62 

1 ^ 2 ^^ ^total^ 

62-6 

62-00 


In a similar way, the potassium compound was obtained. As 
would be expected, the alums behave towards water and acids like the 
cobaltic sulphate. They also decompose when they lose water. The 
crystals cannot be so completely freed from mother liquor by a 
porous plate, but may subsequently be pressed between filter paper, 
with which, however, they mast not be left long in contact. 

Cobaltic Ammo^iium Oxalate. 

The experiments on the oxidation of cobaltous oxalate were aho 
recommenced. As this salt is more soluble in ammonium than in 
potassium oxalate solution, the former was used. A small quantity 
was tried with a mixture of the two oxalates, with which a stiJl 
stronger solution can be obtained. By fractional crystallisation of 
the oxidised solution, a solid compound was obtained which contained 
cobaltic, ammonium, and potassium oxalates, and agreed with the 
potassium compoixud described by Kehrmann. A much larger quan- 
tity of the pure ammonium compound was prepared. A hot satu- 
rated solution of cobaltous and ammonium oxalates was cooled and 
electrolysed, a considerable quantity of both the oxalates being added 
in a solid state. The inner cell was filled with oxalic acid solution, but, 
as a saturated solution of this acid is not very strong, the liquid in 
the inner cell soon becomes alkaline from free ammonia. To avoid 
this, a slow current of solution was kept Rowing through the inner 
cell. With the oxalate it is quite unnecessary to cool the liquid. In 
this way a considerable quantity of dark-green solution was obtained. 
Alcohol was then added with the intention of fractionally precipitating 
the salts, and in this way the greater part of the ammonium oxalate 
and the cobaltous double salt were separated, but even a large 
quantity of alcohol did not precipitate the cobaltic compound. The 
solution was then left to concentrate spontaneously, daring which 
operation a certain amount of decomposition took place. When a 
very strong solution had been obtained in this way, the evaporation 
was continued in a vacuum, further quantities of impurities separated 
and ultimately a large mass of nearly black crystals was obtained 
and purified by recrystallisation. Analysis showed it to be the 
ammonium salt corresponding to the potassium salt obtained by 

3 H 2 
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Kehrmann. The oxalic acid and the water were determined by com- 
bustion. 

Calculated for 

Found. C03 (NH Oe (C3O4) g.CHjO. 


Co 13*80 13-61 

12-69 12-54 

C 3 O 4 61-20 61-31 

H 3 O (total) 38-76 37-62 


The crystals are nearly black prisms which dissolve very readily in 
water, giving a dark-green solution. In thin films the salt exhibits 
dichroism — ^blue and green — as observed by Kehrmann in the case of 
the potassium salt. The solution was much more stable than was 
expected. It was only slowly decomposed on boiling, depositing 
cobaltous salt. Sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and even 
stannous chloride did not reduce it in the cold. Caustic alkalis gave 
a black precipitate on warming, but not immediately in the cold. 
With strong hydrochloric acid, the solution remained green, but 
changed to blue on warming, anhydrous cobaltous chloride being 
formed. The crystals efl9oiesced when kept in a dry atmosphere (in 
a desiccator) at the ordinary temperature, yielding a bulky, green 
powder. A quantity which had been over sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
for several days was found to contain just about half as much water 
as the crystallised salt. The compound was found to be slowly de- 
composed by light, thus resembling the corresponding ferHc salt. 
Some of the green powder which was left for several weeks in a tube 
was found to be bleached on the side towards the light, cobaltous 
salt and ammonium oxalate being formed, while the parts protected 
from the light remained bright-green. 


Gohaltic Nitrate. 

When a strong solution of cobaltous nitrate is electrolysed in a 
divided cell, it becomes of a deep indigo-blue, but soon returns to its 
original state when the current is stopped. Attempts to obtain a 
solid compound have not yet been successful, but the experiments are 
stiU being carried on. 

In the last number of the BericMe (24, 2324), which has just 
been received, there is a paper, by Kehrmann and Pickersgill, “ On 
the Cause of the Colour observed during the Electrolysis of Cobalt 
Oxalate Solution,” in which they also prove that a cobaltic double 
oxalate is formed in this process. They have succeeded in isolating 
the potassium salt, and show that it is identical with that previoubly 
prepared by Kehrmann from cobaltic hydrate and potassium hydrogen 
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oxalate. They did not nse a divided cell, the operation being carried 
out practically as in the quantitative electrolytic deposition of 
cobalt. 

University of Bdinhurghy 

August^ 1891. 


LXXIV.— COISTTRIBUTIONS FROM THE CHEMICAL LABO- 
RATORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

No. Y. Tlie Persulj)hafe8. 

By Hugh Marshall, D-Sc^ F.R S.E. 

Persulphueic anhydride, S 2 O 7 , was first described by Berthelot in 
1878 (Oowipf. re«d., 86 , 20, 277). He obtained it by subjecting a 
well-cooled mixture of sulphurous anhydride and oxygen to the 
‘•silent discharge” m an ozme tube. By treating the anhydride 
with water he obtained a solution which, while containing chiefly 
sulphuric acid formed by decomposition of the new substance, 
possessed oxidising properties, and might therefore be supposed to 
contain psrsulphnric acid. Subsequently (ibid., 86 , 71) he showed 
that a similar solution is formed at the anode during the electrolysis 
of fairly concentrated sulphuric acid. The oxidising properties of 
buch a solution had been previously observed, but attributed to ozone 
and peroxide of hydrogen. By cautiously neutralising with barium 
hydrate and filtering, a solution was obtained which, on boiling, 
deposited barium sulphate, while free sulphuric acid, equivalent in 
quantity to the barium sulphate, remained dissolved. This seemed to 
jirove that the substance was really an acid corresponding to the 
anhydride, although it was found impossible to obtain the salts in 
the solid state. MendeleefE (Btill. 80c. Chim., 38, 168), however, 
adopted a different view, holding that the new compounds were per- 
oxides corresponding to barium peroxide, hydrogen peroxide, &c., and 
w ould not form salts. 

Further papers on the subject have since been published by Montz 
Ti*aube (Ber,, 22, 1618) and also by Richarz, chiefly with reference 
to the direct formation of peroxide of hydrogen. The former en- 
deavoured to show that the formula adopted by Berthelot and also 
his view as to the nature of the compound were incorrect. He 
proposed the formula SO4 and the name “ sulphur holoxide.” Early 
this yeai', however, I discovered a method of preparing solid per- 
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sulpRates, as mentioned in the preceding paper on cohaltic salts, and 
a short preliminary note on the potassium salt was read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh (Froc, Boy, Soo. FJdin,, 18, 63). Re- 
cently, another paper, “ On Sulphur Holoxide,” has been published 
by M. Traube (Ber., 24, 1764) ;* this has been promptly replied to 
by Berthelot (Gompt reTzd., 112, 14S1). 

In the present paper I intend to describe, so far as they have been 
examined, those persulphates which I have as yet succeeded in pre- 
paring, as the completion of the investigation will probably require 
some considerable time. The salts described have not yet been sub- 
■jected to proper crystallographic examination, so the exact crystalline 
forms are as yet doubtful. These and many other points must be re- 
served for a subsequent paper. 

Foiasswm Fermlphaie. 

The discovery of this salt, as already stated, was purely accidental. 
A fairly acid solution of cobalt and potassium sulphates was being 
electrolysed in a “divided ” cell (this voL, p. 761), when, after a day 
or two, a quantify of small crystals separated. These, when filtered 
from the blue mother liquor, proved to be colourless, and were, there- 
fore, supposed to be simply potassium sulphate. They were, however, 
washed with cold water, and a solution of a small quanfity tested 
with barium chloride solution. This gave only a faint precipitate, 
but, on warming, barium sulphate slowly separated and chlorine was 
evolved. The solution also liberated iodine from potassium iodide 
and showed other oxidising actions. When heated, acid fumes were 
evolved and pure potassium sulphate remained. This seemed all to 
point to the salt being a persulphate, and analysis confirmed this 
view. 

The next thing was to prepare, if possible, further quantities of the 
salt. A saturated solution of potassium hydrogen sulphate was 
electrolysed in the apparatus described and figured on p. 765, the 
inner cell being filled with dilute sulphuric acid. A current of 
3 — 3^ amperes was employed, and in the course of two days a white, 
crystalline deposit began to form. This proved to be potassium 
persulphate. After a considerable quantity had collect^ it was 
separated from the mother liquor by filtration through perforated 
platinum foil and then dried on porous plates. The mother liquor 

* In an abstract of Traube’s paper which appeared in “ Notes ” of JSf^ature, 
44, 163, it is stated that Berthelot obtained crystals of persulpharic add on the 
anode m the electrolyds of sulphuric add. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
is erroneous; he obtained crystals of the anhydride by means of the “ dient dis- 
duoge.” 
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was then put back, the basin filled up wifch more of the original 
solution, and the process continued. A further deposit began to form 
in an hour or two, and after 24 hours the salt was again removed. 
This was repeated several times until a considerable quantity had 
been collected. Starting as above described, simply from the double 
sulphate, the product first obtained is finely granular, and is easily 
separated. As the mother liquor gets more and more acid, however, 
the deposit gets much finer and is apt to run through the perforated 
platinum along with the liquid. 

The dry salt obtained in this way is somewhat impure, containing 
sulphate and fiee acid. A nearly pure product can be got with the 
earlier crops by washing them with cold water after filtering, but 
with the fine deposits this is hardly possible. In any case it is much 
better to recrystallise the salt. Eor this purpose it is treated with 
hot distilled water so as to obtain a nearly saturated solution, and 
this, after filtering as quickly as possible, is then rapidly cooled. 
During the treatment with hot water, slight decomposition takes 
place, but the amount is inconsiderable unless the solution itself be 
heated for some time. The solution deposits the salt in the form of 
minute prisms, which are collected and dried. By allowing the solu- 
tion to cool slowly, large crystals, generally tabular, are deposited, 
though long prisms sometimes grow from the surface of the liquid. 
By spontaneous evaporation, large, fiat tables can be obtained. The 
crystals appear to be asymmetric, and the minute prisms show, in 
polarised light, numerous examples of twinning. Large twinned 
crystals have also been observed, the twinning plane being the tabular 
face. 

The composition of the salt is represented by the formula EBOi- 
As already mentioned, potassium sulphate is left on ignition, oxygen 
and sulphuric anhydride being evolved. The percentage of the 
former was determined, the oxidising power estimated by standard 
ferrous sulphate and permanganate solutions, whilst the amount of 
oxygen evolved on heating was also measured. In the latter case the 
salt was placed in a te*»t-tube provided with a double-bored cork. By 
one tube, pure carbonic anhydride was introduced, while by another the 
gases were passed into a nitrogen measuring tube filled with a strong 
solution of caustic alkali. When all the air was displaced, the salt 
was heated till non-absorbable gas ceased to be evolved. The volume 
of oxygen from a given weight of salt was thus obtained. 

Besults of analysis : — 

Calculated 
Eound. for £804. 

KaS04 64-2 64-4 

SO 4 (from extra oxygen found by titration) . 35*6 35*6 
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1*422 gram gave, at 752 mm. and 15°, 63*1 c.c. of oxygen, weighing 
0*0848 gi*am, equal to 6*96 per cent. Theory, 5*92 por cent. 

• As regards the correct molecular formula, it would appear to he 
KSO 4 and not K 2 S 2 O 8 . Dr. James Walker has kindly made a series 
of conductivity determinations with dilute solutions and obtained 
results as follows : — 


«. 


64 

126-0 

128 

130-0 

256 

135-6 

512 

139 0 

1024’ 

140-? 


A 

(j^im — 

15*7 


In the case of potassium perchlorate, the corresponding value of 
A, as given by Ostwald, is 15*0, and in the two cases the values of jn 
are almost identical for the various concentrations. 

Potassium persulphate is sparingly soluble in cold water. Three 
determinations of the solability at zero were made in the manner 
recommended by Victor Meyer : — 

I. 9*738 grams of solution gave on evaporation and ignition 
0*1098 gram of potassium sulphate, equivalent to 0*1695 
gram of persulphate. 

II- 14*851 grams of solution gave 0*1664 gram of sulphate, 
equivalent to 0*2581 of pea^ulphate. 

III. 24*219 grams gave 0*269 gram of sulphate, or 0*4172 of per- 
sulphate. 

Therefore, 100 pai'ts of water at 0° dissolve (1) 1*77, (2) 1*77, 
(3) 1*75 pai’ts of potassium persulphate. 

In aqueous solution the pei'sulphate gradually decomposes at the 
ordinary tempeiature, with formation of potassium hydrogen sulphate 
and liberation of oxygen, but the process is a very slow one. After 
three months, a solution, pure to start with, was found to contain a 
considerable proportion of snlphate. The greater part, however, was 
found to be still undecomposed. The pure solution is neutral to test 
papers, and the pi-ogress of the decomposition can be noticed by 
observing the amount of add liberated. The solution gave, with 
chromic add and permanganate solutions, no indicatiozxs of the 
]>resenoe of hydrogen peroxide. Another saturated solution was left 
for several weeks in contact with pure metallic zinc, and there still 
remained a considerable quantity of persulphate. To the same liquid 
a little copper^ sulphate solution was added, so as to form a zinc- 
copper couple. Three days later, traces of persulphate still existed 
in the solution. 
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The solution does not yield a precipitate with any reagent such as 
would give rise to ordinary double decomposition resulting in the 
formation of an insoluble salt. In fact, potassium persulphate, like 
the perchlorate, seems to be less soluble than the corresponding 
salt of any other metal. Any precipitates which are formed are, 
therefore, due to complete decomposition of the persulphate. Thus a 
dear solution of persulphate, when mixed with one of a barium salt, 
slowly deposits barium sulphate, often forming a thin layer closely 
adhering to the sides of the tube, and very difficult to remove. This 
decomposition is very much accelerated by heating the liquid. Even 
then, however, it takes some time, and a solution which has been 
briskly boiled often gives, after filtering and again boiling, a con- 
siderable further precipitate. 

A solution of a lead salt also deposits sulphate on warming it with 
the persulphate. If alkali be added to the mixture (not previously 
heated) and then warmed, the hydrate fii*st thrown down is changed 
to peroxide. A solution of lead hydrate in potassium hydrate also 
yields a precipitate of lead peroxide if boiled wuth the persulphate. 

With silver nitrate, no immediate pi’ecipitate is obtained, but the 
liquid gradually acquires an inky appearance, and, after some time, 
a black precipitate of peroxide of silver separates. The liquid 
at the same time becomes strongly acid. Thi*) action is apparently 
due to the fact that silver persulphate is decomposed by water like 
some other silver salts of acids of sulphur, sulphuric anhydride being 
i*emoved : 

AgSO* + H2O = AgO -f H2SO4. 

The accumulation of acid seems to stop the action, as the cautious 
addition of dilute alkali produces a fui-ther precipitation. This re- 
action-noticed before the nature of the salt was known — was at 
first supposed to he a reducing one, with separation of metallic 
silver, and the behaviour with Jfehling’s solution was next observed. 
Heie, on gently warming, a reddish precipitate sepamted. This was 
assumed to be cuprous oxide, but was in reality peroxide. Both of 
these peroxides decomposed with evolution of oxygen when they were 
allowed to stand in contact with the liquid. In the case of silver, the 
brown basic hydrate (or oxide) precipitated by alkalis is gradually 
turned black by solution of persulphate. 

With neutral solutions of manganous and eohaltous salts, partial 
precipitatiou of higher oxides takes place on heating -with persulph- 
ate. In the cold, tiie addition of alkali precipitates the lower oxides ; 
hut these immediately darken, forming manganese peroxide and 
cohaltic oxide respectively. 

Solutions of nickel salts behave similarly in presence of alkali, but 
without the latter no precipitation takes place. 
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Ferrous sulphate solution is rapidly oxidised to ferric by persnlphate 
solution. The green colour changes to brown, but this becomes much 
paler if acid be then added. It appears as if some basic salt were 
formed when the solution is neutral. With strong solutions, a con- 
siderable rise of temperature is noticeable, as is also the case when 
solid persulphate is added to strong ferrous sulphate solution. 

Fo^ssinm iodide gives no immediate reaction with persulphate 
solution, but, after some seconds, the liquid becomes pale yellow, 
iodine being liberated. The reaction takes a considerable time before 
it is complete. It proceeds much more quickly, however, if the 
temperature is raised. The addition of dilute sulphuric acid seems 
to have little, if any, effect. 

Organic colouring matters — ^litmus and turmeric, for example — are 
slowly bleached by a solution of persulphate. This is probably due 
to the action of free persulphuric acid liberated by partial decom- 
position. 

Paper and cloth become quite rotten after being dipped in a solu- 
tion of persulphate. 

Potassium ferrocyanide becomes readily oxidised to ferricyanide 
when warmed with persulphate solution. 

Alcohol, in presence of water, is oxidised to aldehyde when warmed 
with persulphate. A dilute solution of the latter is, however, some- 
what slowly reduced by alcohol, even in presence of acid, and may 
be boiled with it without complete decomposition occurring imme- 
diately, as shown by its still liberating iodine from potassium iodide. 
Solid persulphate is not decomposed by absolute alcohol, in which 
it is insoluble, even on boiling. An attempt to convert benzyl 
alcohol into the aldehyde directly was also unsuccessful, the crystals 
of persulphate being practically unattacked at the boiling point of 
the former liquid. 

Experiments performed for the purpose of determining the exact 
decomposition temperature gave no satisfactory result, owing to the 
apparent impossibility of getting absolutely pure, dry material. The 
method tried was as follows : — ^A fine glass tube, similar to those 
used for melting-point determinations, but much longer, was closed 
at one end. Into the bottom of this some finely-powdered persulph- 
ate was introduced. The tube was then exhausted, and mercury 
allowed to enter. The small quantity of air remaining separated 
the latter from the persulphate. The tube was then fastened to a 
thermometer, and the whole heated in a bath of sulphuric acid. 
The occurrence of decompositiou would be shown hy the mpid rise of 
the column of mercury, the motion due to the expansion of the small 
quantity of air being slight, and steady. The evolution of gas began, 
however, to be quite marked a little above 100® ; but, even after 
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li eating to fully 250®, some persulphate remained undecomposed. It 
is easy to see that the least trace of moisture, or of acid, present in 
the salt would cause this behaviour, and the presence of these it 
seems to he impossible to avoid. 

Potassium persulphate has a cooling, saline taste, hut leaves a 
peculiar after-taste, possibly due to persulphuric acid. 

Freshly-purified persulphate emits no odour, but, after being kept 
for some time, a peculiar smell is noticeable on opening the bottle. 
In the ca*se of a not very pure product ozone is evolved slowly. Other 
persulphates, much more soluble m water, and not so easily freed 
from it, as, for instance, the ammonium salt, seem to decompose more 
readily ; and here, also, sometimes ozone is evolved, whilst, in other 
cases, the above-mentioned peculiar odour is strongly marked. It 
would seem to be due to persulphuric acid or anhydride. On 
one occasion, when some lead persulphate decomposed suddenly, the 
vapours were very pungent, not resembling ozone in the least, and 
rapidly browned potassium iodide paper held near the salt. With 
the small quantity of substance and the rapid decomposition, it was 
impossible, however, to prove the presence or absence of a sulphur 
compound. Beiiihelot found that, even at 0®, persulphuric anhydride 
possessed considerable vapour pressure, and can be sublimed without 
decomposition. 

When a solid persulphate is gently warmed with strong nitric or 
sulphuric acid, the oxygen liberated is evolved largely in the form 
of ozone. A similar evolution is also observed during the evapora- 
tion of strong solutions on the water-bath. With hydrochloric acid, 
chlorine is obtained in place of oxygen. 

Ammonimi F&mi^haie* 

This salt is formed in a manner predsely similar to that of the 
potassium salt. The solution for electrolysis was prepared by satur- 
ating dilute sulphuric acid (about 1 to 6 by volume) with ammonium 
sulphate. As in the case of the potassium salt, it may be several 
days before persulphate begins to crystallise out, hut. after that, the 
separation goes on steadily. Here, also, the nature of the deposit 
vai*ies with each succeeding crop. When, at length, the separation of 
the solid from the mother liquor becomes difficult, it is better, instead 
of simply adding more original solution, to nse only about half of the 
mother liquor, and, after diluting it with water, to saturate with solid 
ammonium sulphate. The early deposits are much more granular 
than with the potassium salt, and it is exceedingly easy to collect 
them. 

Owing to its great solubility, even at low temperatures, the purifi- 
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cation of the salt ha not so easy as that of the potassium compound. 
It is, in. fact, rather difficult to obtain really pure specimens in quan- 
tity, and it does not keep so well as the potassium salt. If a satur- 
ated s elution is evaporated in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature, 
long, thin prisms geneially separate at first. These have a rhombic 
appearance, and, between crossed N'icols, show extinctions parallel to 
the axis. If left undisturbed, they grow more rapidly laterally than 
in the other directions, and assume the form of lozenge-shaped, ap- 
jiareutly monosymmetidc tables, having the plane of symmetry at 
right angles to the original pi ism axis. The crystals thus formed 
from solutions of the crude salt are generally large, and quite trans- 
parent, TThen this purer product is dissolved and recrystallised, the 
crystals obtained are generally large and badly formed, having a 
lamellar structure, which makes them non-transparent. Some of 
these have often the appearance of thick, rhombic prisms. Owing 
to their lamellar structure, they retain mother liquor, and, therefore, 
slowly decompose throughout their whole extent. To obtain a pure 
specimen, it is best to cool with ice a solution saturated at the ordin- 
ary temperature, or slightly higher. The greater part, however, 
remains in solution, and the mother liquor must be afterwards eva- 
X>orated iu a vacuum. 

For the analysis of the salt, a weighed quantify was dissolved in 
water, evaporated to dryness, and redissolved. This solution was 
then titrated with standard baryta water to determine the amount of 
free acid. The remainder of the sulphate was then precipitated as 
barium salt, and the whole collected and weighed. The total SO^ thus 
found should be double that found by titration. The ammonia was 
also determined. 



Found. 

Calculated. 

NH* 

.. 15*6 

J5-8 

SO 4 (total) 

.. 83-9 

84-2 

SO 4 (by titmtiou). . . . 

.. 42-3 

431 


As already stated, the salt is veiy soluble in cold water, and a very 
considerable fall of temppi*ature takes place on dis<jolution. The 
following determinations of the solubility at 0° were made : — 

I. 4*880 grams of solution gave, on evaporation, treating with 
ammonia solution, and drying, 2*085 grams of ammonium 
sulphate, corresponding to 1*71)9 grams of persulphate. 

II. 2*887 grams gave, on heating as above, 1*229 grams of sulphate, 
corresponding to 1*06 of persulphate. 

Therefore, 100 parts of water dissolve, at 0®, (1) 58*4, (2) 68 0, parts 
of ammonium persulphate* 
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The reactions of this salt resexnble those of the potassium compound, 
but are often more marked, owing to the greater solubility. 

Considerable quantities have been prepared, as it forms the stai*ting 
point in the preparation of the other persulphates. 

Barium Persulpliafe. 

This salt is prepared by treating a saturated solution of ammoninm 
persulphate with barium hydrate. Eor this purpose it is unnecessaiy 
to use reciystallised salt, the only impurities being sulphate and free 
acid, which cause no extra trouble. The pure crystallised hydrate is 
added in some excess, as the impurities require more than the same 
weight of persulphate does, and also because decomposition, which 
would libei’ate acid, takes place during the subsequent operations. 

The mixture of solid and solution is well rubbed up in a mortar, 
and then a rapid stream of air is driven through. The hydrate dis- 
places the ammonia, forming persulphate, which dissolves, and the 
sulphuric acid forms insoluble barium sulphate. When the greater 
pait of the liberated ammonia has been driven off, the remainder is 
removed by placing the liquid over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 
Here it may be left over night, and it will probably be found, next 
morning, that no more ammonia remains, provided enough barium 
hydrate has been employed. The excess of the latter is next removed 
by passing in a stream of carbonic anhydride, the bicaibonate formed 
being subsequently decomposed by again placing it in a vacuum for 
a short time. The solution, which now contains pure barium per- 
sulphate, is filtei'ed off from the sulphate and carbonate and 
evaporated in a vacuum, but duiung this operation decomposition 
takes place, sulphate separating out and persulphuric acid becoming 
liberated ; so that if the concentration takes a considerable time, it is 
advisable to occasionally neutralise with barium hydrate solution. 
As soon as crystallisation commences, the evaporation is discontinued, 
and the salt which has separated is redis&olved in the minimum 
quantity of water. The neutral solution, after filtering, is then cooled 
by means of ice until no more crystals are obtained. The salt is thus 
obtaiued in beautiful, small prisms, which are collected and dried 
on porons plates or between filtering paper. The mother liquor 
is agaiu concentrated in a vacuum. The salt prepared in this way is 
quite pure, and keeps better than when the crystals are obtained 
directly by evaporation of the solution. In the latter case, large, inter- 
locking prisms are, as a rule, produced. These are transparent and 
hard, and generally deeply striated, so that it is diflBicult to make out 
their form, but those which are at all distinct have a monosymmetric 
appearance. The minute crystals obtained by cooling tbe solution 
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also appear monocliaic wlieii examined under the microscope, bnt 
between crossed Nicols show extinctions always parallel, or nearly so, 
to the prism axis. Sometimes, on evaporating in a vacmim, rosettes, 
in which the prisms radiate from a common centre, are obtained, as if 
crystallisation had taken place in a snpersatnrated solution. 

The formula of the salt is Ba(S04)2,4Hs0. In two different speci- 
mens the sulphate left on ignition was determined. In another, the 
percentage of barium was got from the amount of sulphate deposited 
on boiling the solution ; the total SO4 was then obtained by precipi- 
tating the filtrate with barium nitrate and adding the sulphate thus 
formed to the previous portion. 

Found. 

£ II. Calculated. 

BaS04 (on ignition). . . . 58*0 58*2 58*10 



Found. 

Calculated. 

Ba 

... 33-7 

34-16 

SO4 (total) ....... 

.... 48-8 

47-88 

H,0 (by diff.) 

... 180 

17-96 


The last specimen has apparently been contaminated with some 
undecomposed ammonium salt. 

In the course of a few days, the crystals gradually become milky 
from separation of sulphate ; this change commences externally, and 
quickly spreads throughout the entire crystal, which crumbles to pieces, 
forming a moist, powdery mass. When once decomposition has Fairly 
set in, it proceeds rapidly until all the barium exists as sulphate, bnt 
after this, the persulphuric acid which remains produces free sulphuric 
acid by its decomposition, and in presence of the latter the persulph- 
uric acid is much more slowly decomposed, so that traces of it may 
still be present even after some weeks. Decomposition soon begins 
if the salt is kept in a dry atmosphere, so that attempts to prepare a 
less hydrated salt by placing it over sulphuric add in a vacuum were 
fruitless. To preserve the crystals as long as possible, it was found 
best to keep them in an atmosphere which was always moist, wet 
fi.lter paper being placed in the same vessel, but not in contact with 
the crystals. The salt itself is apparently not at all deliquescent. 

Barium persulphate is very soluble in cold water. A single deter- 
mination of the solubility at 0° was made, with the following result : — 

5*598 grams of solution gave, on evaporation and ignition, 1*115 
grams of barium sulphate, corresponding to 1*574 grams of an- 
hydrous persulphate or 1*919 grams of crystallised salt. There- 
fore, 100 parts of water at 0® dissolve 39*1 parts of the former or 
52*2 parts of the latter. 
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A control experiment was not performed, owing to the small quan- 
tity of material available at the time. The numbers will, however, 
give at least a fair approximation to the value. From the quantity of 
salt which crystallised out on cooling the solution, which was satu- 
i*ated at about 15°, it is evident that the solubility is very much 
higher at the latter temperature. 

The salt evidently forms supersaturated solutions somewhat readily 
on evaporation in a vacuum. If a few drops of solution, placed on a 
slip of glass, be so treated, a gummy mass is obtained, which, when 
touched, slowly crystallises. Alinute needles grow out radially from a 
common centre, foiming fine rosettes, each of which shows a dark 
cross when viewed in polarised light. Pure solutions decompose 
gradually, somewhat slowly at first, when allowed to stand at the 
ordinary temperature. If a fairly dilute solution is heated, it generally 
remains clear till near the boiling point, when sulphate rapidly pre- 
cipitates. It requires rather pinlonged boiling, however, to destroy 
the last traces of persulphuric acid. 

The behaviour of alcohol towai*ds the salt is somewhat peculiar. 
If a few drops be added to an aqueous solution, it seems to accelerate 
the decomposition. It therefore seemed probable that the solid also 
would be decomposed when treated with alcohol. It was found, how- 
ever, that the finely-powdered crystals diss dved in absolute alcohol, 
yielding a clear solution. This, when allowed to stand, slowly de- 
posited a white solid ; the action taking place rapidly when the solution 
was boiled. The solid was presumably barium sulphate, but, on 
adding water, it redissolved entirely, and this solution then slowly 
deposited sulphate. The persulphate was, therefore, not decomposed, 
but probably only dehydrated by the alcohol. This was found to be 
the case, as some of the dried deposit, when ignited, gave 65*39 per 
cent, of sulphate. The behaviour of a saturated aqueous solution, 
when treated with a large excess of alcohol, was then examined, when 
it was found that a similar product could be obtained. The liquid 
remained clear at first, but, on warming, a bulky precipitate separated. 
It was necessary to take several times as much absolute alcohol as 
solution, otherwise decomposition rapidly took place, free oxygen 
escaping, though aldehyde was also formed. In this case the product 
gave less sulphate on ignition — only 64*66 per cent. — and, on examin- 
ing some under the microscope, crystals of the fully hydrated salt 
were noticed. These had, however, a ** weathered” appearance, 
having apparently been externally dehydrated by the alcohol. The 
percentage of sulphate calculated for the formula Ba(S04)2,H20 is 
67*15, and for Ba(S04)2,2H20 is 63 84, so that, in the case of each 
product, the quantity of sulphate found showed that 1 mol. H2O, at 
znost^ was present in the compound. It was fouhd that during the 
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evaporation of tlie alroliol wetting it, the dehydrated salt again took 
np any water that might be present, and this fact might explain the 
percentage of water in the first case being higher than that required 
for a monohydrate. As it was possible, however, that the pure com- 
pound was really anhydrous, it was necessary to obtain a product 
which had no opportunity of re-forming the original salt. For this 
purpose some finely-powdered crystals were digested during severril 
days with successive portions of cold absolute alcohol. The last por- 
tion of alcohol was then removed by pure ether dried over sodium ; 
the greater pai-t of the etber was tben removed by decantation and 
the remainder by means of a current of dry air. A weighed portion 
of the residue gave, on ignition, 67*4 per cent, of sulphate. A mono- 
hydrate, as noted above, should yield only 67*15 per cent., hut it was 
found that there was a small quantity of sulphate iu the persulphate, 
as a portion, when dissolved in water, left a minute trace of insoluble 
matter. On endeavoniing to further dehydrate a portion, by leaving 
it over sulpbnric acid in a vacnnm, decomposition rapidly ensued. 
There seems little doubt, therefore, that the compound obtained in 
this way has the formula Baf S 04 ) 2 ,Hs 0 . It is interesting to note that 
liarinm perchlorate crystallises with 4 mols. HgO. Of these, three can 
bo easily removed, but the last cannot be abstracted without complete 
decomposition of the salt. The crystalline perchlorate is likewise 
soluble in alcohol. 

The alcohol with which the persulphate was digested was tested, 
and found to contain no barium, so that the monobydrated salt is 
quite insoluble in absolute alcohol. On the addition of potassium 
iodide to the alcoholic liquid, iodine was liberated, so that the per- 
sulphuric acid, formed by the decomposition of tbe small quantity 
of the persulphate which also yielded the barium sulphate found in 
the solid product, had apparently dissolved without being decom- 
posed by the alcohol. 

Solid barium persulphate is very readily decomposed by beat, 
gentle warming being sufficient. In the case of the monobydrated 
salt, a slight cloud is formed at the moment of decomposition, but 
only at a much higher temperature are acid vapours freely evolved. 
The quantity of water is just sufficient to form pure sulphuric acid, 

2Ba(S04}2,£[20 = ^BaSO^ -J- 2H2SO4 ■+• O2, 
and this, of course, even at the comparatively low temperature of 
decomposition, gives up a part of its sulphuric anhydride. 

Lead Persulphaie* 

The comparative ease with which pure barium persulphate can be 
obtained is due to the insolubility of tbe sulphate, and as lead sulphate 
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is also insoluble, the preparation of lead persulphate was next 
attempted. Owing, however, to the insolubility of the oxide and 
hydrate, as well as to other causes, this is a much more difficult 
matter. If oxide of lead is rubbed up in a mortar with a saturated 
solution of ammonium persulphate, considerable quantities of ammonia 
are liberated, but in a short time the mixture darkens from formation 
of peroxide of lead, and on treating with water and filtering, no 
soluble salt of lead is found in solution. It seemed, therefore, that 
the only practical method of obtaining the salt was to decompose a 
strong solution of barium persulphate with a slight excess of sulph- 
uric acid in the cold, and then to neutralise the liquid with lead carb- 
onate ; this was tried and found to answer. The acid solution was 
not filtered off from the barium sulphate, the lead carbonate being 
simply added directly to the cold mixture. Brisk effervescence took 
place, but after this was over the liquid still had a marked acid reac- 
tion. This did not disappear if the mixture was left for a consider- 
able time, and before very long darkening commenced from formation 
of the peroxide. The solution, which was found to contain a large 
qnantity of the persulphate, was therefore filtered off and placed over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum. The evaporation took a considerable 
time, and during the process lead sulphate separated out continuously ; 
this was removed frequently by filtration. Owing to the decomposi- 
tion, the liquid became more and more acid. Some barium hydrate 
solution was therefore added on one occasion, but not sufficient lor 
complete neutralisation. It was expected that the barium would all 
be removed as sulphate by subsequent decomposition. Next morning 
the bottom of the dish was covered with a firm, coherent deposit, con- 
sisting of a mixture of barium sulphate and lead peroxide. Lead per- 
sulphate in strong solution would therefore appear to resemble the 
silver salt, requiring the presence of free add to prevent deposition 
of peroxide. Ultimately a solid mass was obtained. This had a 
pearly lustre, but, though crystalline, no distinct form was observ- 
able, It was removed, quickly powdered, and then pressed between 
filter paper to remove as far as possible the small quantity of adher- 
ing liquid. The salt began to ddiquesce, however, and was again 
placed in a desiccator over sulphuric acid. Here it was kept under 
diminished pressure for some hours, when it was found to have formed 
a firm, dry cake. It contained a small quantity of admixed sulphate, 
as shown by treating some with water, when a small residue remained. 
Free persulphuric acid was also present. A portion of the product 
was weighed out for the determination of the total lead sulphate and 
sulphuric acid obtained on decomposing the salt by evaporation of its 
solution. It was intended to estimate, subsequently, the ready- 
formed sulphate on a larger pordon, and to make a direct deteimina- 
VOL. LIX. 3 I 
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tion of “the water. TJnfortunatelj, however, the remainder of the 
salt suddenly began to decompose with great rapidity, evolving 
pungent ibmes which browned potassium iodide paper. The propor- 
tion of impurity could, therefore, not be determined. The analysis 
stated below can, consequently, give only an approximation to the 
composition of the salt, which at present remains doubtful. 




Calculated for 

Pb 

Found. 

46-3 

'Pb(SO4)a,2Ha0. 

47 6 

Pb(S 04 )ft 8 H^’ 

45*7 

SO, 

43-5 

44-1 

42*4 

HaO(bydiff.) 

10-2 

8-3 

11-9 


Allowing for the presence of oiher substances, the second formula 
appears the more probable- If correct, this would mahe the per- 
sulphate agree with the perchlorate, which ciystallises with 3 mols. 
H*0. 

As already mentioned, the salt is very soluble in water, and deH- 
quesces in a moist atmosphere. A solution gives, with alkalis, a 
white precipitate of hydrate which is rapidly oxidised to peroxide. 
Owing to the decomposition of the material, no other properties could 
be examined. 


Other FersulpJiaies. 

The sine salt was prepared in solution by double decomposition 
between zinc sulphate and barium persulphate in the proper propor- 
tions. On evaporating the filtered liquid over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum, a mass of minute needles was obtained. This deliquesced 
on exposure to air, but contained a large proportion of sulphate 
mixed with the persulphate, and the two could not be separated with 
the comparatively small quantify of material to hand, on account of 
the great solubility of the sulphate and the continual decomposition, 

A similar attempt to prepare the copper salt was made, but with 
no more satisfactory results. In this case, also, there was decomposi- 
tion with formation of a consid^trable quantity of sulphate and free 
acid. Some barium carbonate was added in the hope that, by 
neutralising the acid (forming ultimately barium sulphate) it would 
decrease the rate of decomposition. The experiment was not suc- 
cessful, as double decomposition gradually took place, and, next 
morning, the barium was in solution as persulphate, and copper carb- 
onate was deposited. A small quantity of solution of the copper salt 
was evaporated to dryness, and gave a blue, crystalline solid contain- 
ing sulphate and persulphate; it deliquesced on removal jQrom the 
desiccator* 
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Attempts to prepare sodiam, litMnm, and magnesimn persnlpliates 
directly by electrolysis proved unsuccessful. In the case of the first 
two this seems to be due to the great solnbiliiy of the persnlphates, 
as, in each case, the liquid was very highly oxidised; but the only 
salts which separated were normal and acid sulphates, which are, 
evidently, less soluble in the strongly acid liquid. 

In the case of magnesium, a white, muddy deposit, which consisted 
of dehydrated sulphate, was obtained, but no trace of persulphate 
was observable. The mother liquor, also, did not seem to be very 
much oxidised; so that it is possible that magnesium persulphate 
cannot be prepared, even in solution, in this way. 

The preparation in a pure state of such exceedingly soluble salts, 
where the sulphates also dissolve so readily in water, will, apparently, 
be a matter attended with some difficulty, and require working on a 
comparatively large scale. As the barium salt canuot be kept for 
more than a few days, it is necessary to prepare it as wanted. 

Apart from the interest attaching to the salts themselves, the pre- 
paration of pure persulphates in a solid, crystalline form is of con- 
siderable theoretical interest and importance. It conclusively proves 
the correctuess of Berthelot’s views as to the composition and natui’e 
of the “ persnlphuric anhydride ” and “ persnlphnric acid ” prepared 
by bim ; that they are, in fact, entitled to the names which he gave 
them, and cannot he considered as peroxides, as held by Mendel^eff. 
The fact of the occurrence of a salt-forming oxide of sulphur having 
the formnla shows that we cannot adopt the rule as to the 
highest salt-forming oxide of an element which was previously sup- 
posed to exist as a deduction from the periodic law. Persulphnric 
acid can no more be classed as a peroxide than perchloric acid can. 
In fact, although the persnlphates would seem not to be isomorphons 
with the perchlorates, they exhibit many close resemblances with 
them, in the matter of solubility, for instance, 

Berthelot, in his last paper (he, eit,), has already disposed of Moritz 
Traube’s theory as to the foimation of neutral “ sulphur holoxide,” 
SO4, during the electrolysis of strong snlphmio acid solution. The 
only result given by the latter which points to the possibility of such 
a substance being present in the oxidised liquid, is that showing the 
ratio of oxidising power to sulphuric acid formed on decomposition, 
the sulphuric acid previously present having been removed by means 
of barium phosphate. As Berthelot points out, the amount of extra 
oxygen found might partially be due to the presence of peroxide of 
hydrogen. Iir is also possible that the solution was not completely 
decomposed on boiling, a result which seems not so highly improbable 
after the experiences with persulphate solutions already noted in this 

3 I 2 
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paper. All the other results stated by Trauhe agree perfectly on the 
assumption that persulphuric acid, H.SO4, is formed. 

I hope, before loug, to make a farther communication to the Society 
on the subject of persulphates. Meanwhile, other salts — selenates, 
tellurates, nitrates, &o . — are being examined with a view to determin- 
ing whether they, also, may not give more highly oxidised products 
when their solutions are electrolysed in a divided cell. 

Univerdty of UdinburgJi^ 

AugusOf 1891. 


LXXV-— COISTTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORIES OF 
THE HBRIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

Acetylearbinol. 

By W. H. Perkin, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

ALfHOTiGH several members of the series of ketone alcohols have been 
isolated and described, it is surprising, in view of the great interest 
attaching to these compounds, that the first member of the series, 
acetylcarbiuol (acetol, acetone alcohol), CHa'CO'CHa'OH, has hitherto 
been obtained only in aqueous solution. 

In this form it has been obtained by the following reactions : — 

1. When a-chlorallyl alcohol, CHgrOOhCHa-OH, is dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and the product distilled in a current of 
steam, a dilute aqueous solution of acetylcarbiuol passes over (Henry, 
Bl, 39, S26). 

2. When caustic potash is added to fused cane sugar or grape 
sugar in a retort, an aqueous distillate is obtained which contains 
acetylcarbiuol (Emnierling and Lodges, Ber,, 16, 837). 

3. When monohromacetone, CH3r-CO'OH,, is treated in aqueous 
solution with silver oxide, acetylcarbiuol is formed. By the action of 
Xwtassium carbonate on monohromacetone, Emmerling and Wagner 

204, 40) obtained a sweet substance, which was very 
soluble in water, reduced Febling’s solution, and which these authors 
supposed to he acetylcarbinol. 

I Imve carefully repeated this latter experiment under very varied 
conditions, but, although I obtained a substance closely resembling 
the product described by Emmerling and Wagner, it was, certainly, 
not aceiylcarbinol^ as it did not distil without decomposition, on 
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analysis, numbers were obtained which differed widely from those 
required by the formula OHj'CO’CHa'OH. 

Although acetylcarbinol itself has not been isolated, deidvatives of 
this alcohol are well known ; thus alkyl ethers of acetylcarbinol have 
been prepared from the corresponding propargyl compounds (Henry, 
tT., 1881, 506) by hydration by means of mercuric bromide, 
thus : — 


OHiC-CHa-OCaHs + HsO = CHa-CO-CHa-OCaHs; 

and acetylcarbinyl acetate, OHa'OO'OHa'O^OaHaO, was long ago pre- 
pared by the same chemist (Her., 6, 966), and by Zincke and Breuer 
(Her., 13, 638), by digesting monochloracetone with potassium acetate 
in alcoholic solution : 

CHs-OO-CHsCl + CHs-COOK = OHa-OO-OH^-O-CsEtO + KOI. 

Latterly, Laubmann (Annalen, 243, 244 — ^248) has shown that 
solutions of acetylcarbinol, when treated with phenylhydrazme, yield 
an oily hydrazine compound, which, when heated with excess of the 
reagent, is converted into acetolosazone, 

CH3-C(JSr2H-06H5)-0H(N-3H-06H5). 

The formation of this substance, which is identical with the phenyl* 
hydrazine compound of methylglyoxal, OHs'OO'OOH (v. Peohmann, 
Her., 20, 2543), proved conclusively the presence of acetylcarbinol 
in these solutions. 

The difficulty experienced in obtaining acetylcarbinol by the hydro- 
lysis of any of its compounds is due, in the first place, to the readi- 
ness with which it undergoes change when treated with reagents ; 
and, secondly, to its extreme solubility in water, which renders ex- 
traction with ether or other solvents almost impossible, even in the 
case of moderately strong solutions. 

In the course of a long series of experiments on the isolation of 
acetylcarbinol, extending over a number of years, it occurred to me 
that if chloracetone was boiled with water and some substance, such 
as barium carbonate, which, while capable of exercising a hydrolytic 
action, would, on account of its insolubility in water, be incapable of 
further action on the acetylcarbinol formed, very strong solutioxis of 
acefylcarbinol might be prepared from which the alcohol could be 
isolated by extraction with ether, thus : — 

20 Ha-C 0 -CH 2 Cl + BaOOs + H 3 O = 20 H 3 -CO-OH 3 -OH + BaCl* 

+ OO3. 

This method was investigated by Dr. J. B. Tingle and myself, and 
small quantities of acetylcarbinol were actually obtained in this way ; 
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but the yield was so small, and the Eolation of the product so tedious, 
that at that time no further experiments were made on the subject. 

On resuming the investigation, it was discovered that the hydrolysis 
of acetylcarbinyl acetate by means of water and barium carbonate 
took place much more readily than that of chloracetone, and, further, 
that dilute solutions of aceiylcarbinol could be concentrated by 
distillation ; taking advantage of these two facts, a method was de- 
vised by which large quantities of acetylcarbinol can be obtained in a 
comparatively short space of time. 

This method, which is described in detail in this paper, is briefly 
as follows: — ^Acetylcarbinyl acetate is boiled in aqueous solution 
with barium carbonate until completely hydrolysed, the resulting 
product freed from barium acetate by distillation under reduced pres- 
sure, and the strong aqueous solution of acetylcarbinol thus obtained 
separated from the b^k of the water by careful fractionation. In 
this way nearly the whole of the water may be removed, and the 
resulting 90 per cent, acetylcarbinol, after drying over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate, and distillation under reduced pressure, can be readily 
obtained pure. 

Acetylcai'binol is a peculiarly smelling, colourless oil which boils 
at 147°, and solidifies at low temperatures ; it is miscible in all pro- 
portions with water; it reduces ammoniacal solution of nitrate of 
silver and Fehling’s solution in the cold; sodium amalgam converts 
it quantitatively into methyl glycol : — 

CHyCO-CHs-OH + Hs = OH/CH(OH)-OH3-OH. 

I hope at a future date to communicate to the Society the results 
of further experiments on this interesting substance. 

Acetylcarbinyl Acetate^ CHi-CO-CHB-O'CsHsO. 

This substance has already been prepared by Henry (Ber., 5, 966), 
and by Zincke and Brener (Ber., IS, 638) ; it is readily produced by 
digesting monochloiucetone with potassium acetate in alcoholic solu- 
tion: 

CH^-OOOK -h CHs-C0-0Hb01 = OHs-OO-OHb-O-ObHsO + KOI. 

In preparing large quantities of acetylcarbinyl acetate, the method 
employed was that recommended by Zincke and Brener, but slightly 
modified, in order to produce as lai^e a yield as possible. 

, 200 grams of pure, dry potassium acetate was mixed with about 
twice its weight of absolute alcohol, 186 grams of monochloracetone 
added, and the mixture heated on a water-bath in a connected 
with a reflux apparatus for two hours. After standing for 12 hours. 
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tlie product was separated from tlie precipitated potassium cHoride 
by filtration on a filter-pump, tbe residue washed two or three times 
with small quantities of absolute alcohol, and the dark-coloured 
alcoholic liquors slowly distilled until the greater bulk of the alcohol 
had been removed ; it was then rapidly distilled, under a pressure of 
150 mm., from a strong, round-bottomed fiask, heated by means of an 
oil-bath, until no more oily drops passed over. This method is far 
preferable to that recommended by Zincke and Breuer, namely, 
mixing the residue with water after distilling off the alcohol, and 
extracting with ether, as the acetate is not only miscible with water 
anddi£B.cult to extract by ether, but it is also, to a considerable extent, 
decomposed by solution in water, and great loss, therefore, occurs. 

The crude acetylcarbinyl acetate, obtained by the above method, is 
readily purified by fractional distillation, first under reduced pressure, 
and then at the ordinary pressure. 

Pure acetylcarbinyl acetate boils at 174 — 175® under a pressure of 
760 mm., and at 137 — 138° under a pressui*e of 230 mm. Two specially 
purified preparatious gave, on analysis, the following numbers : — 

I. 0T540 gram substance gave 0*0972 gi’am H2O and 0 2913 
gram GO2. 

II. 0*2402 gram substance gave 0*1473 gram and 0*4538 
gram COi, 


0 

H 

O 


Theory. 

CgBsOj. 

51*72 per cent. 
6*90 
41-38 



If the materials used in the above method of preparation are care- 
fidly dried, and precautions are taken to exclude moisture in the sub- 
sequent purification of the crude product, the yield obtained is about 
30L^5 per cent, of the theoretical ; and this yield may be still farther 
improved by using the alcohol from one operation for a subsequent 
preparation, as the small quantities of the acetate which always distil 
over with the alcohol may in this way be recovered. 

Acetylcarbinyl acetate is a colourless, limpid liquid possessing a 
peculiar, sickly odour ; it is miscible with water, and to some extent 
decomposed by it; the aqueous solution, on standing, acquires a very 
acid reaction. The density and magnetic rotation of this substance 
were determined by W. H. Perkin, sen., with the following re- 
sults : — 

Density :—d 4®/4® =1*0912 ; d 10°/10° = 1*0849 ; d 15®/15® =1*0803 ; 
d 20720° = 1-0760; d25°/25° = 1*0719. 
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t. 

1 jSp. rotation. 

MoL rotation. 

15-2° 

0*9091 

5*424 

13-2 

0*9150 

5*458 

13*0 

0*9091 

6*418 

13 *0 

0-9076 

5-409 

13*0 

0*9091 

6-418 

13-5 

0*9091 

5*416 

13-0 

0*9137 

5*440 

13*0 

0*9113 

5-426 

Average • • 13 *4 

0*9105 

5-426 


The theoretical magnetic rotation of acetylcarhinyl acetate may be 
calculated thus : — 

Acetylcarhinyl acetate results from the substitution of one of the 
hydrogen atoms in acetone by the group OHs^OOO. 

The value of this group replacing an atom of hydiogen may be 
deduced ae follows : — 


I. Magnetic rotation of octyl acetate 10*601 

Magnetic rotation of octane (cal.). 8*692 


Diffei*ence = Magnetic rotation of the group 1 i.gnq 
CHs-COO, replacmg hydrogen J 


II. Magnetic rotation of propyl acetate 5*487 

Magnetic rotation of propane (cal.) 8*577 


DifEorence = Magnetic rotation of the group 1 -i.q-ia 
OH a'OOO, replacing hydrogen / 

If now we add this value to the magnetic rotation of acetone 
= 3*514, we obtain 5*424 as the theoiretical magnetic rotation of acetyl- 
carhinyl acetate, a nnmher which agrees veiy closely with thafc 
actually found, namely, 5*426. 


AcetylcarbinoJy CHs'CO'CHa-OH. 

In order to prepare aceiylcarbinol from its acetate, numerous 
experiments were made with various hydrolysing agents under the 
most varied conditions, bnt it was soon discovered that most of these 
were worthless, on account of their decomposing action on the acetyl- 
carhinol produced. 

The best results were obtained with moist barium carbonate, 
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nltizoatelj the following method, which I give in detail, was adopted 
as giving a very satisfactory yield of the ketone alcohol : — 

160 grams of pure acetylcarbinyl acetate is dissolved in 300 c.c. of 
water, heated to boiling in a ronnd-bottomed flask connected with a 
reflnz apparatus, and pure, dry barium carbonate added, advantage- 
ously in the form of small pellets, in such a way that no further addi- 
tion is made until the previous pellet has entirely dissolved. At the 
end of about three hours the reaction is complete, as is shown by the 
fact that the addition of a small (][uantity of barium carbonate to 
the boiling liquid causes no further evolution of carbonic anhydride. 
The product is filtered from any trace of undissolved barium carbon- 
ate, and distilled as rapidly as possible, under a pressure of 100 mm., 
from a round-bottomed &sk, heated by means of a paraffin-bath, 
until no more liquid passes over, but care must be taken not to raise 
the temperature of the bath unnecessarily high, otherwise the residue 
in the ^sk, which still contains a considerable quantity of acetyl- 
carbinol, and the treatment of which is described below, is apt to 
be decomposed. 

The colourless distillate, which measures about 350 c.c., when tested 
with Fehling’s solution, as described on p. 794, is found to contain 
about 15 per cent, of acetylcarbinol, or about 61 grams in all. 

The residue in the distilling flask is dissolved in a little water and 
distilled in a rapid current of steam, the paraffin-bath being kept at 
about 120°. 

^ The following table may serve as an example of the distillates col- 
lected, and the amount of acetylcarbinol contained in each as deter- 
mined by titration : — 



Distillate 

coUucfed. 

Fchling’s solution 
reduc^ by 2 c.c. 

Percentage of 
acetjlcarbinol. 

Total amouiit of 
acetylcarbmol. 

I .. 

150 C.C. 

38 *5 C.C. 

11*5 

17 *2 grams. 

n .. 


26 -a,, 

7-6 

7-9 

Ill 


19-6 „ 

6-0 

6*0 „ 

isr .. 


11 *0,. 

3-8 

9-2 „ 

V 

210 „ 

6 -6 

1-7 

8-6 „ 




Total 

.. 43'8 gnuns. 


The total amount of acetylcarbinol obtained from 160 grams of 
acetylcarbinyl acetate was therefore approximately 94 grams, whereas 
theoretically it should have been 103 grams ; the hydrolysis by means 
of moist barium carbonate may therefore be considered as nearly 
43^uantitative. 

In preparing large quantities of acetylcarbinol, the treatment of 
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the aqueous solutions obtained as described above was approximately* 
as follows : — 

All the solutions containing from 6 — 7 per cent* of acetjlcarbino) 
were first very slowly distilled from a large, round-bottomed fiask 
fitted with a very long colonna, until the residue on titration was 
found to contain from 9 to 10 per cent, of the ketone alcohol. This 
residue was then mixed with other solutions of the same strength 
and the concentration continued until ultimately a residue was 
obtained which contains over 90 per cent, of acetylcarbinol. 

In one series of experiments, in which 1 kilo, of pure acetylcarbinyl 
acetate was employed, the concentration of the aqueous solutions took 
about 14 days, and upwards of 450 grams of 90 — 95 per cent, acetyl- 
carbinol was obtained, together with large quantities of weak solu- 
tions. These weak solutions, when they contain less than 6 per cent, 
of acetylcarbinol, are best employed, instead of water, in decomposing 
fresh quantities of acetylcarbinyl acetate, as their concentration is not 
profitable. 

In order to prepare pure acetylcarbinol, the 90 — 96 per cent, pro- 
duct is dissolv^ in pure ether, the ethereal solution allowed to stand 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate for 24 hours, filtered, the ether 
slowly distilled off, and the residue fractioned under reduced pressure. 
Almost the whole passes over between 90® and 105®, under a pressure 
of 150 mm., at the first distillation, leaving, however, always a small 
residue in the retort, and on r^eated fractionation pure aceiyl- 
carbiuol is readily obtained boiling constantly at 96 — ^97® (150 mm.). 

The following results were obtained on aiudysis 


L 0*1383 gram substance gave 0*1026 gram and 0*2460 
gram CO 2 

1I« 0*2081 gram substance gave 0'1539 gram H 2 O and 0*3690 
gram CO 2 . 

III. 0*1614 gram substance gave 0*1180 giam H 2 O and 0*2890 

gram CO 2 . 

IV. 0*1890 gram substance gave 0*1390 gram H 2 O and 0'3400 

gram OOa. 

V. 0*1700 gram substance gave 0*1244 gram H 2 O and 0*3050 
gram CO 3 . 

Eound. 

- 

n. HL w. T. 

O 48-65 p-c. 48-51 48-36 48-83 49-05 48-93 p.c. 

H 8-10 „ 8-24 8-21 812 8-17 813 „ 

O 43-24 „ 43-25 43-43 43-05 42-78 42-94 „ 

The -roponr density of this snhstance, determined by JSohmaam’s 
method in tolnene Taponr, gaye the following results : — 
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Theory. 

D 37*0 


Pound. 


iT 

34.-0 


"n. 

34-5 


The molecular •weight of acetyicarhinol was also determined hy 
Eiaoult’s method, using acetic acid as the solvent ; the results obtained 


were the following : — 

Substance taken 0*7660 gram. 

Acetic acid 54*427 ,, 

Depression of melting point . • 0*654°. 

Molecular weight of substance found from the above data • • 85 

Theory for G 3 H 6 O 2 74 


Acetyicarhinol is a colourless oil of a faint, sickly odoar closely 
resembling that of the acetate ; it boils constantly at 105 — 106° under- 
a pressure of 200 mm. with very slight decomposition, and at about 
147^' under the ordinary pressure, but in the latter case not without 
decomposition, as a residue of high boiling point is always left in the 
retort. This residue, which probably contains condensation products 
of acetyicarhinol, on long standing, deposits ciystals which have not 
yet been examined. 

In a freezing mixture of powdered ice and hydrochloric acid, acetyl- 
carbinol becomes quite thick, like glycerol, and on one occasion ^e 
substance solidified to a hard, crystalline mass. 

It mixes with water, alcohol, and ether in all proportions, but is 
not precipitated from its aqueous solution by potassium carbonate, 
as is the case with solutions of acetopropyl alcohol and acetobuiyl 
alcohol. The aqueous solution reduces ammoniacal silver solution 
and I'ehling’s solution in the cold; in the latter case the copper solu- 
tion often remains unaltered for some seconds after mixing with 
the acetyicarhinol solution, particularly when this is weak, and then 
all at once reduction sets in. In some quantitative experiments it 
was found that 0*1 gram of acetyicarhinol dissolved in 50 c.c. of dis- 
tilled water reduced about 16*5 — 16*6 c.c. of Fehling’s solution (1 c.c. 
contains 0*03464 gram 0 uS 04 , 5 Aq = 0*005 gram grape sugar), but it 
is extremely difficult to accurately detect the end point of the reac- 
tion, as the solution becomes sightly yellowish during the reduction. 
According to Zincke (Ber,, 13, 2344), lactic acid is formed during 
this decomposition, thus ; — 

OEt-OO-OHa-OH + O = OBt-OH(OH)-COOH5 

and the amount of Pehliug’s solution reduced in the above experi- 
ments gives approximately 1 atom of oxygen to 1 mol. of acetyl- 
oarbinoL 
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Pehling^s solution may, therefore, be used as a valuable test of the 
strength of aqueous acetylcarbinol solutions, and for this purpose 
about 2 c.c. of a weak solution (to 10 per cent.), or I c.o. of a 
stronger solution, is diluted with 50 c.c. of water, heated to about 80**, 
and Fehling’s solution run in, as in the estimation of sugar, using, 
however, a flask instead of a porcelain dish, to avoid evaporation ; 
the strength of the solution may then be roughly calculated from the 
data given above. 

The determination of the density and magnetic rotation of aceiyl- 
carbinol was undertaken by W. H. Perkin, senr., and the following 
are the results of his experiments. 

d474*’==l-0904; d 15715°= 1-07915; d 25726°= 1-07069. 


Magnetic Botaiim. 


i. 

Sp. rotation. 

1 Mol. rotation. 

15 -S” 

0-9671 

8-647 


0-9595 

3*656 

)3 

0*9650 

3*640 

ii 

0*9624 

8*668 

ft 

0*9543 

3-637 

ft 

0*9580 

3*661 

[_ . 

Average •« 15*5 

1 0-9677 

1 3*650 


The magnetic rotation of acetylcarbinol maybe calculated from 
that of methyl alcohol by adding the value of the acetyl group replac- 
ing hydrogen This latter value may readily be obtained thus : — 


Magnetic rotation of ethyl acetoacetate 6-501 

,, „ ethyl acetate.. 4*462 


Difference = Value of the acetyl group replacing 1 o. a^q 
hydrogen j 


The magnetic rotation of methyl alcohol is 1*640, and this added 
to 2*039 gives 3*679 as the magnetic rotation of acetylcarbinol, a 
number which agrees well with that actually found, namely, 3*650. 


Pr^aration of Acetylearbinol from MonodhZorcbcetone, 

The first sample of acetylcarbinol obtained was prepared by Dr. J. 
B. Tingle and myself (I^c., 73, 156) from monocQiloiacetone by 
hydrolysis with water and precipitated barium carbonate ; the follow- 
ing is an outline of the process adopted : — 
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25 grains of monocliloracetone is slowly added from a dropping 
funnel to 200 c.c. of water containing au excess of freshly-precipitated 
barinm carbonate in suspension, the whole being vigorously boiled 
during the operation. As soon as the monochloracetone has dissolved, 
and the evolution of carbonic anhydride has practically ceased, the 
liquid is filtered, and the resulting, almost colourless solution dis- 
tilled. 

The distillate is again treated with chloracetone and barium 
carbonate, and again distilled, the operation being repeated until 
150 grams of chloracetone has been decomposed. The resulting 
moderately concentrated solution of aceiylcarbinol is saturated with 
potassium carbonate, and extracted at least 50 times with pure ether. 
The ethereal solution is thoroughly dried over ignited potassium 
carbonate, and is then slowly evaporated ; a colourless oil remains, 
the greater part of which, on distillation, passes over between 
140® and 150®. On refractioning, a considerable quantity was obtained, 
boiling at 145 — 150®, which gave, on analysis, numbei*s agreeing with 
the formula CH 3 * 0 O* 0 H 2 ’OH : — 

0’1546 gram substance gave 0*1160 gram H 2 O and 0*2766 gram 


CO 2 . 

Theory. 

C 3 S 502 . Pound. 

0 48*65 per cent. 48*73 per cent. 

H 8*10 „ 8*33 

0 43*24 „ 42*94 


The vapour density of this product was determined by Hofmann’s 
method in xylene vapour, with the following results : — 

Pound. 

Theory. ^ \ 

C^HsOi. I. II. 

D 37 35 34 

The amount of acetylcarbinol obtained by this method was very 
small, but the yield could no doubt be much improved by concentrat- 
ing the aqueous solution and isolating the ketone alcohol in the 
manner described on p. 792. 

Action of Fhenylhydrcmne on Acetylccvrhinol, 
Acetyhaff-liml Osazonoj 0H8*C(H3H*06H5)*0H(N‘3H*06H5). 

The phenylhydrazine compound of methylglyoxal (aceiylcarbinol 
osazone) was first prepared by v. Pechmaun (Per., 20, 2543), by 
wanning together aqueous solutions of methylglyoxal (or nitroso* 
acetone) and phenylhydrazine, thus ; — 
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CHs-OO-COH + 21Sfja:3-0«H5 = CHa-O(]SraH-OflH5)-OH(]Sr2H-OeH0 

4- 2H3O. 


Subsequently, H. Laubmann (Annalen^ 243, 244 — 248) obtained 
the same substance by treating a solution of acetylcarbinol with 
phenylhydrazine. In order to prove that the substance described as 
acetylcarbinol in this paper really has this constitution, 5 grams of 
the pure substance was dissolved in 50 grams of water, a strong 
solution of phenylhydrazine added in excess, and the oily phenyl- 
hydrazine compound which separated digested in a sealed tube with 
excess of phenylhydrazine at 100 — ^105°, 

The crude osazone thus obtained, after recrystallisation from dilute 
alcohol, gave the following numbers on analysis : — 


0*1790 gram substance gave 33*8 c.c. nitrogen ; t = 16** ; bar. = 
761 mm. 

Theory. 

Oj 5S|3N4* Pound, 

m 22*22 per cent. 22*20 per cent. 


This substance melted at 145®, and was identical in its properties 
with the compound described by v« Pechmann and H. Lanbmann 
(Zoc. cif.)* 


JSeduction of AcetyloarbimL 
Formation of ^fethylglycol, CH8*OH(OH)-OH3'OH. 

Acetylcarbinol is readily reduced by sodium amalgam with forma- 
tion of methylglycol, thus : — 

CHi-CO-OH^-OH + H2 = OH3-CH(OH)-OHyOH. 

In carrying out this experiment, a quantity of a 10 per cent, solu- 
tion of acetylcarbinol was transferred to a fiat porcelain dish, and 
treated with twice the calculated quantity of 2| per cent, sodium 
amalgam, in small portions at a time. As soon as the rednction was 
complete, the product was separated from the mercury^ neutralised 
with hydiochloric acid, and slowly distilled from a flask, furnished 
with a long colonna, and heated by a paraffin-bath, until the residue 
deposited a quantity of ciystals of salt. This residue was next 
mixed with absolute alcohol, an equal bulk of ether added, and 
after standing for 24 hours the solution of the glycol was separated 
from the precipitated salt by flltration, and evaporated; the crude 
oily product was then purified, iirst by distillation in a vacuum, and 
then at the ordinary pressure. In this way an almost theoretical 
yield of methylglycol was obtained, which boiled constantly at 
188®. 
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The analysis gave the following results : — 

0’1798 gram substance gave 0*1696 gram H 2 O and 0*3132 gram 


00a. 

Theory. 

OaKgOs. Pound. 

C 47*37 per cent. 47*50 per cent. 

H 10*53 „ 10*49 

0 42*10 „ 42*01 


Methylglycol was first obtained by Wiirtz {Ann. GJiim. Phys. [3], 
55, 438) from propylene bromide, by digesting it with silver acetate, 
and subsequent hydrolysis of the acetate formed ; Hartmann (/. pr. 
Chem. [2], 16, 383) obtained the same substance in small quantity 
by boiling propylene bromide with an aqueous solution of sodium 
carbonate. 

The boiling point and other properties of the substance obtained 
from acetylcarbinol are identical with those ascribed by Wurtz to 
methylglycol. 

The density and magnetic rotations of methylglycol were deter- 
mined by W. H. Perkin, sen. 

Density 1*0464; d 15715“ = 1*0389 ; d 2B^I2b° = 1*03367. 


Magnetic RotaMon. 



t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 


16*5“ 

1-0058 




1 1*0061 




1*0055 



» 

, 3 -0018 

4-082 



• 1*0042 

1 

4*091 


Average . . 15*5 

1 1-0047 

4*093 
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Action of MeihyleTie Iodide m the Disodium Oompound, of Mhyl Fentane- 
teiraoai hoxylafe. Synthesis of Bexameihylene Derivatives, 

By W. H. Perkut, Jun., Ph.D., P.R.S. 

When trimetliyleiie bromide is treated wibb the mono-sodium com- 
pound of ethyl malonate, the reaction proceeds in two distinct phases 
(Trans , 1887, 51, 1, 241). In the first place, ethyl tetramethylenedi- 
carhoxylate is formed with regeneration of a corresponding amount 
of ethyl malonate, thus : — 

2CHNa(COOC>H5)3 + CHsBr-CHa-OHsBr = 

CH2<^g^>0(C00CJE5)2 + OHii(COOC3H5)3 + 2NaBr, 


whilst the second reaction consists in the production of ethyl pentane- 
tetracarhoxylate, thus : — 

20HNa(COOC2H5)2 + CHaBr-OHs-OHsBr = 

(OOOC 3 H,) 30 H-OHs-CH 3 -OE[ 3 -OH(COOCsH 5)8 + 2]SraBr. 

This ethereal salt has been found to be of very great service in 
synthetical experiments, owing to the &,ct that when treated with 
sodium ethylate, it yields a disodium compound, 

CCO0C2H5)3CNa-CHa-0H2-0H3-CNa(C0O02H5)3, 
which reacts readily with alkyl haloids yielding, indirectly, derivatives 
of pimelic acid (see the next paper), and which has also been em- 
ployed in the synthesis of pentamet%lene derivatives (Trans., 1887, 
51, 241). 

In the course of these experiments it seemed probable that very 
interesting results might be obtained by the study of the action of 
methylene iodide, ethylene bromide, trimethylene bromide, and other 
similar alkylene haloids on this disodium compound, and I beg now 
to lay before the Society a diort account of the results which have 
been obtained in the case of methylene iodide, reserving for a future 
paper the consideration of the action of the other alkylene haloids on 
thin disodium compound. 

At 100% methylene iodide reacts readily with an alcoholic solution 
of the disodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate with 


separation of sodium iodide and formation of ethyl hexamethylene- 
tetracarboxylate, thus : — 


21!ral. 
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This ethereal salt, on hydrolysis, yields the corresponding hexa* 
methylenetetracarhoxylic acid, and this beantifully crystalline sub- 
stance, when heated at 200 — ^220®, is decomposed with evolution of 
2 mols. of CO 2 and formation of two isomeric hexamethylenemeta- 
dicarboxylic or hemTiydroibophtMlic acids : 

^CH2-C(C00H)2 CHo-OH-COOH 

HaO/ >CH8 = HsC/ >0H2 + 2 CO 2 . 

^CH2-0(C00H)3 ^CHa-CH-COOH 

In order to understand this interesting decomposition, it will be well 
to compare these compounds with the corresponding hexahydro'tere- 
phthalic acids, which have been so carefully investigated by Baeyer. 

Baeyer, in his classical researches on the redaction of tere- 
phthaJic acid (Annalen, 245, 103 ; 251, 257), has shown that hexa- 
hydroterephthalic acid, which contains two relatively asymmetrical 
carbon atoms (Annalen, 245, 130), is capable of existing in two modi- 
fications; these he formulates and designates thus : — * 


Hv /COOH 



H‘"^0pTT 
Maleinoid (or (r®!**) 
hexahydroterephthalic acid. 



Eumaroid (or r®«<ri«is) 
hexahydrotereplithalic acid. 


The or maleinoid fonn is the labile modification, as it is con- 
verted into the r‘*®*”**“ or fumaroid form by heating with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid at 180®. The former is readily soluble in 
water, melts at 160®, and crystallises in large crystals like maleic 
acid ; the latter is sparingly soluble in water, sublimes on heating, 
and crystallises in short prisms, like fumaric acid. 

Similarly, hexahydrophthalic acid, trimethylenedicarboxylic acid 
[1:2], the symmetiical substitution derivatives of succinic acid, and 
other analogously constituted acids have been found to exist in struc- 
turally isomeric forms, and in each case the evidence has been in 
favour of the assumption that the higher melting and less soluble 
isomeride is the or fumaroid modification. 

An examination of the formula of hexamethylenemetadicai^boxylLc 
acid shows at once that th^s acid also contains two relatiiely a'^ym- 

* The dots represent carbon atoms as in Baeyer's paper. 

3 K 
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metrical ca<il}oii atoms, and this fact would lead to the supposition 
that this acid must also occur in two modifications, thus : — 



3Ialemoid (or rt“) 
hexamethylenemetadicarboxyhc 
acid. 


Pumaro d (or rc»tian») 
liexamethylenemetadicarboxylic 
acid. 


The investigation of the substance obtained from hexamethylene- 
tetracarboxylic acid by the elimination of 2 mols. of COj has shown 
that this product is, as theory indicates, a mixture of two isomeric 
acids, which maybe separated by x’epeated recrystallisation, or better, 
by means of their calcium salts. 

Of these two acids, the more soluble isomeride, which melts at 
118 — 120°, was at first thought to be the oi* maleinoid acid, in which 
case the less soluble acid, which melts at 161 — 163°, would be the 
corresponding or fumaroid modification. On carefully ex- 

amining the properties of th^e two acids, results were obtained 
which, as it appears to me, prove that the reverse is the case, and 
that the acid which has the higher melting point and lesser solubility 
must be represented as the malemoid form. 

Baeyer, in the course of his experiments on the constitution of 
benzene, was led to the conclusion that the reduction products of 
terephthalic acid no longer behave as benzene derivatives ; they show, 
on the contrary, the propei'ties of saturated and unsaturated com- 
pounds of the fatty series, even in the minutest details (jimtaZea, 251, 
257 ) ; thus hexahydroterephthalic acid may be compared with adipic 
acid: 



CHyOOOn 

\ 

CH, 

coiresponds to | , 

CHy 
/ “ 

CHyCOOH 


and as adipic acid gives no anhydride, so also no anhydride could he 
obtained from hexahydrotei'ephthalic acid {Annalen^ 245, 174). 

Hexamethjlenemetadicarboxylic acid may, on the other hand, he 
compared with glntaric acid : 
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corresponds to 


OHs-OOOH 

I 

^112 

CHyCOOH 


but glutaric acid, as Markownikow Has sbown (Jam, Eitss. Ghem. 5oc., 
9, 283), readily yields an anhydride when heated with acetyl chloride ; 
it therefore follows, if the analogy between the two acids holds good, 
that hexamethyleneznetadicarboxylic acid should also give an an- 
hydride. 

On subjecting this hypothesis to the test of experiment, it was 
found that not only does the acid of lower melting point give an 
anhydride, but that both the isomeric hexamethylenemetadicarboxylic 
acids, when treated with acetyl <diloride, yield with great ease the 
same anhydride, and this anhydride, when dissolved in water, is con- 
vex'ted quantitatively into the acid melting at 161 — ^163°, which must 
therefore be the or maleinoid acid. By conversion into the 
anhydride, and subsequent decomposition of this substance by water, 
it is thus possible to convert the acid (m. p. 118 — 120®) quan- 

titatively into the isomeric acid (m. p. 161 — 163®). 

In discussing the nature of the hexahydroterephthalic and hexa- 
hydrophthalic acids, both of which exist in isomeric forms, Baeyer 
lays great stress not only on the anhydride formation, but also on the 
behaviour of the acids when heated with hydrochloric acid at 180®, 
as a means of distinguishing the T®* and r®***®^ modifications. In 
both cases under these circumstances, the lower melting or more 
soluble isomeride is converted into the higher melting aud less soluble 
modification ; the former Baeyer represents as the or maleinoid 
acid, the latter as the or fumaroid acid. 

With a view to obtaining further evidence as to the nature of the 
two isomeric hexamethylenemetadicarboxylic acids, it was therefore 
important that the action of hydrochloric acid on the two acids 
should be carefully investigated. The results obtained in this investi- 
gation were very remarkable ; the T”**™ acid of low melting point is 
converted by this treatment in part into the F®^ acid of high melting 
point, and the acid of high mating point is similarly, in part, con- 
verted into the acid of low melting point, but in both cases a con- 
siderable quantity of the original acid remains unchanged, and it 
would seem probable that the conversion of each modification into the 
other goes on until a certain equilibrium has been established, and 
then hydrochloric acid has no further action. 

The only direct evidence at present obtained which throws any light 
on the constitution of these two hexamethylenedicarboxylic acids is, 

3 K 2 
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therefore, the fact that the anhydride, which is apparently equally 
readily obtained from each, and which must be the anhydi'ide of the 
maleino'id acid, when dissolved in water, yields the acid melting at 
161 — ^163®, just as maleic anhydride, when dissolved in water, yields 
maleic acid. 

Therefore, as no evidence to the contraiy has as yet been obtained, 
the acid melting at 161 — 163® is assumed to be hexamethylene- 
metadicarboxylic acid, and the acid melting at 118 — 120® is repre- 
sented as hexamethylenemetadicarboxylic acid. 

So far it has been assumed that these acids are derivatives of hexa- 
methylene, and there can be no doubt that this is the case, from the 
following considerations ; — 

1. Potassium permanganate is without action on dilute sodium 
carbonate solutions of these acids at the ordinary tempeiu.ture, and^ 
therefore, these acids cannot be unsaturated compounds (Baeyer, 
Afmahn, 245, 146). 

2. These acids are capable of yielding anhydrides. This is only 
possible when the carboxyl groups in the original pimelic acid are 
approximated : and this can only be brought about by the formation 
of a ring in such a way that the carboxyl groups, which were 
originally separated by five carbon atoms, are now, by insertion of a 
methylene group and formation of a ring, only separated by three 
carbon atoms, as in glutaric acid : 

CHg 

cooh-hc/Nch cooh 

COOS'CBg’CS^ CBq* CBq'Oh^'GOOS beconiGs | ^ 

OHj 


Pui'ther experiments on these interesting acids are in progress, and it 
is proposed to include also a study of pentamethylenedicarboxylic acid, 
^OH,-CH-OOOH ^ ^ ^ 

CH 2 <^^ and teiarahydronaphthalenedicarboxylic acid. 


c^< 


CH»-CH-COOH 

oh,-6h-oooh’ 


with a view to determining whether these 


two substances are also capable of exisnng in sti nctui'ally isomeric 
modifications. 


It is unfortunate that, owing to the formation of bye-prodncts of 
complicated constitntion, the yield of the hexamethylenedioarhoxylio 
acids obtained by the method described in this paper is so small, but 
it is hoped that, by varying the conditions employed, this yield may 
be nltimately improved. 

In conclusion, I must express my thanks to Mr. Bertram Prentice 


for his very valuable help iu carrying out this investigation. 
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Hthijl Sexamethylenetetrararbovylate [1 : 1 : 3 : 3], 

Hs 

0 

HaC/NcCCOOCjH^s 
HgC V yGS.2 

(OOOOaHg), 

In preparing this ethereal salt, the following quantities were used 


in each operation : — 

Ethyl pentanetetracarhoxylate 36'0 grams. 

Sodium (dissolved in 50 grams of alcohol) 4*6 ,, 

Methylene iodide 28*0 „ 


The ethyl pentanetetracarhoxylate was mixed with the cold solu- 
tion of the sodium ethylate in a soda-water bottle, the methylene 
iodide then added, the bottle securely corked and tied down, and 
warmed m a water-bath to about 50® with £i*equent agitation, until 
the layer of methylene iodide, which separates out on the bottom of 
the bottle, has completely dissolved. The water was then slowly 
raised to the boiling point, and the bottle kept at this temperature for 
six hours. 

The product was then mixed with water, extracted three times with 
ether, the ethereal solution washed with water containing a little 
salphurous acid (to remove traces of iodine), dried over calcium 
chloride, evaporated, and the resulting oil, which weighs about 
34 grams, purified by fractionation under reduced pressure (50 mm.)« 
A considerable quantity of a thick oil was thus obtained, which 
boiled at 285 — 255® (50 mm.), but there was a large, dark-coloured 
residue in the retort, which could not be distilled without decom- 
position. On refractioning the distillate, the product was ultimately 
obtained pure, as a colourless oil, boiling constantly at 243 — 245® 
under a pressure of 50 mm. This preparation gave the following 
numbers on analysis : — 

I. 0 1662 gram substance gave 0*1188 gram H^O and 0*3538 gram 

CO 2 . 

II. 0 1723 gram substance gave 0*1195 gram H 3 O and 0*8680 gram 
COs. 


Found. 

Theory. f * ^ 

OiaH^Og I. II. 

0 58 06 per cent. 58*33 58*25 per cent. 

H 7*53 „ 7 94 7 70 

O 34*40 „ 33*73 34 05 
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TifcG molGCXilaT ■wGigli'fc of tliis etbsrGal salt was dotGriniiiGci by 
Raoult’s metbod with tbe following result, using acetic acid as the 


solyent : — 

Weight of substance taken 1*1417 grams. 

Weight of acetic acid 45*37 „ 

Melting point of the acetic acid 15*959“ 

Melting point of the mixture 15*685“ 

Depression of the melting point 0*274“ 

Molecular weight calculated from these data = 359 
Theory for CisHosOg - = ^72 


Ethyl hexamethylenetetracarboxylate is a thick, colourless oil, 
resembling ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate in its general properties. 
It is readily hydrolysed by boiling with alcoholic potash, with forma- 
tion of the potassium salt of hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid 
[1:1:3:3]. 


Hexamethyhmtetfacarhoxyliii Acid [1 : 1 : 3 ; 3], 


Hs 

C 


H3o/\o(COOH)2 


HaC 


)cm 


0 

(OOOH)s 


The purification of the crude product of the action of methylene 
iodide on the sodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate, by 
f^tionation, is always attended with great loss, as the oils of high 
boiling point contained in this crude product retard the distillation 
of the ethyl hexamethylenetetracarboxylate, and if the temperature 
is raised sufiddently high to distil o^er all the ethereal salt, rapid 
decomposition sets in. It is possible, however, to avoid this distilla- 
tion, as considerable quantities of hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid 
may be prepared directly from the crude ethereal salt in the following 
way: — 

The crude ethereal salt (1 mol.) is gradually added to a methyl 
alcoholic solution of pul's potassium hydrate (6 mols.), contained in a 
flask, and the mixture, as soon as the somewhat violent reaction has 
subsided, heated to boiling in a reflux apparatus on a water-bath for 
four hours. The alcohol is then distUled ofi, the residue dissolved in 
water, and evaporated on a water-bath till quite free from alcohol, 
the cold aqueous solution acidified with hydrochloric acid, all rise ot 
temperature being avoided by cooling with water, and the product 
extracted at least 20 times with ether. 

A curious phenomenon is noticeable during this operation; the 
liquid separates into three layers; the upper layer is the ethereal 
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exiract, the lower one the aqueous solution of the salts, and the middle 
layer is a thick, brownish-colonred oil, which, on shaking with ether, 
dissolves only to a small extent. This sympy substance has only 
been superficially examined ; it consists apparently of an acid of very 
complicated constitution, which evidently can be purified only with 
great difficulty. 

The ethereal extract is dried over calcium chloride, evaporated to a 
small bulk, and allowed to stand in a cool place for a week, at the end 
of which time a thick, crystalline crust forms on the bottom of the 
flask. This is freed, as far as possible, from the ethereal solution of 
the oily impurities, by filtration on a pump, the residue washed with 
small quantities of pure ether until perfectly colourless, and then 
spread on a porous plate. The white, crystalline mass thus obtained, 
which IS almost pure hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid, is cautiously 
warmed with water to about 80® until completely dissolved, and the 
solution filtered, and allowed to stand in a cool place for five or six 
days. The acid gradually separates in magnificent, colourless, 
glistening prisms ; these are collected, washed with water, and dried 
on a porous plate over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. When analysed 
they gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1661 gram substance gave 0*0720 gi'am H,0 and 0 2810 gram 

COs. 

II. 0*1776 gram substance gave 0*0774 gram H 3 O and 0*3016 gram 

003. 

III. 0*1 554 gram substance gave 0*0699 gram HjO and 0*2666 gram 

CO2. 


Found. 

Tlieopy, t * ^ 

CioHisbg. I. IL III. 

C 46*15 p c. 46*14 46*31 46*78 p. c. 

H 4*61 „ 4*81 4*84 4*98 „ 

O 49*23 „ 49*05 48*85 48 24 „ 


Analysis III was made with a sample of the acid, before recrystal- 
lisation from water. 

Hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid is readily soluble in hot, and 
moderately in cold, water ; it dissolves freely in hot alcohol, but is 
only very sparingly soluble in ether. When heated rapidly in a 
capillary tube, it decomposes at about 218 — 220° with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride and formation of a mixture of r“* and 
hexamethylenedicarboxylio acids, as explained in the introduction. 

The basicity of this acid was determined, in the first place, by 
titration with standard potassium hydrate solution. 

1*2001 gxams of the pure acid i*equired for neutralisation 184*5 c.c. 
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of potassium hydrate solution (1 e.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH = 
1*0313 grams KOH). 

A tetrabasic acid of the formula OioHijOb requires for neutralisation 
1*0302 gram KOH. 

The silver salt of \er^ame^%yleneteframThoxylio acid, AgiOioHsOs, was 
prepared by adding a large excess of a strong solution of silver nitrate 
to the neutral solution of the^ potassium salt, prepared as above. The 
voluminous, ■white, gelatinous precipitate *11105 obtained was collected, 
washed well on a filter pump, dried first over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum, then at 100°, and analysed, with the following result : — 

OSlsfiO gram substance gave 004«BO gram HaO and 0*2168 gram 
COs. 

0 2614 gram substance left, after ignition, 0*1630 gram Ag. 


Theory. 

CioH808Ag4. Pound. 

C 17*48 per cent. 17*09 per cent. 

H 1*17 „ 1*37 

Ag 62*70 „ 62*32 


The silver salt is very stable and only very slowly darkened when 
exposed to diffused light; it is also very sparingly soluble in water. 

A dilate solution of the potassium salt of hexamethylenetetracarb- 
oxylic acid shows the following behaviour with reagents : — 

Barium chloride^ no precipitate in the cold, but, on heating, a white, 
apparently crystalline salt separates, which redissolves on cooling. 
Calcium chloride shows a similar behaviour. Copper sulpTiate, no pre- 
cipitate in the cold, but, on boiling, the solution becomes intensely 
blue and deposits a small quantity of a light-blue precipitate. Copper 
acetate gives, in the cold, a pale-blue precipitate, which is much 
increased by boiling. Lead acetate^ a white, gelatinous precipitate, 
sparingly soluble in water. 


0 


Methyl Sexamethylenemetadicarbo^ylate^ 


K.c/\( 
K.C. ( 


CHCOOOH, 

lOBi 


Y 

iTboooB:, 


Hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid, when heated at 200 — 220°, is, 
as has already been stated, decomposed with evolution of 2 mols. 002 
and formation of two isomeric hexamethylenemetadicarboxylic acids. 

The amount of the tetracarboxylic acid obtained as described above 
is small, and although the daik-coloured ethereal mother liquors still 
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contain considerable quantities of this acid, no method could be 
devised by which it could readily be extracted. Fortunately, the 
hexamethylenedicarboxylic acids can be obtained from this crude 
product without further purification, the following method, which 
has been repeatedly employed, giving satisfactory results. 

The crude, dark -brown acid which is left behind after distilling the 
ether from the mother liquors of the pure hexamethylenetetracarb- 
oxjlic acid, and which weighed about 122 grams, was heated at 
220 — 230® until the evolution of carbonic anhydride had ceased ; the 
residue (73 grams) was dissolved in 4 — 6 times its weight of methyl 
alcohol, mixed with about 50 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and the mixture heated to boiling on a reflux apparatus for 5 hours. 
The product was then poured into a large volume of water, extracted 
four times with ether, the ethereal solution washed twice with very 
dilute sodium carbonate solution, dried over anhydrous potassium 
carbonate, evaporated, and the residual dark-brown oil (71 grams) 
purified by rapid fractionation under reduced pressure (60 mm.). 
About 28 grams distilled between 170® and 177® as a colourless oil, 
leaving a quantity of a dark-coloured residue of very high boiling 
point in the retort. On repeated fractionation, the meth} 1 salt was 
obtained pure, boiling at 172 — 175® (60 mm.) ; the analysis gave 
the following results : — 

0*1626 gram substance gave 0*1192 gram HoO and 0*3678 gram 

COs. 


Theory. 

CjoHigO^. Found.. 

0 60*00 per cent, 60*00 per cent. 

H 8*00 8*14 

0 32*00 „ 31-86 


The molecular weight of this ethereal salt was determined by 
Raoult’s method, with the following result, using acetic acid as the 
solvent : — 


Weight of substance taken 1*0117 gram. 

Weight of acetic acid taken 50*21 „ 

Depression of the melting point . . . 0*373® 

l^Iolccular weight calculated from these data =211 
Theory for CioHi604 - = 200 


This ethei’eal salt is a mixture of the methyl salts of and 
hexamethylenedicai'boxylic acid. It is a colourless, fairly mobile 
liquid, which possesses an odour closely resembling that of the 
ethereal salts of the higher members of the succinic sei-ies. 
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r*'* Sexmi^thylenemetadkarhosylh Acid, 


II 2 

0 



cn.oooii 

CH 3 


0 

:^ooH 


The hydrolysis of methyl hexamethylenedicarboxylate is readily 
carried out by boiling the pure methyl salt with 1 J times the calcu- 
lated quantity of alcoholic potash for two hours on a water-bath. 
The product is evaporated nearly to diyness, the residue dissolved 
in water, vigorously boiled until the last traces of alcohol have 
been expelled, and the cold alkaline solution acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid and extracted five times with pure ether. The ethereal 
solution, after drying over calcium chloride and evapomting, deposits 
a thick, almost colourless oil, which, on standing over sulphuric acid in 
a vacuum, gradually solidifies, and in about 14 days is converted into a 
hard cake of crystals. The crude acid thus obtained is spread on a 
porous plate, allowed to stand until all traces of oily impurity have 
been absorbed, the resulting colourless mass dissolved in boiling 
benzene, mixed with light petroleum (b. p. 60 — ‘FO®) until a slight 
turbidity is noticeable, the solution again heated to boiling, and then 
allowed to stand in a cool place for two or three days. In this way a 
quantity of a hard, white, crystalline substance was obtained, which 
was collected, washed with cold benzene, dried on a porous plate at 
80°, and analysed with the following result : — 


0*1442 gram substance gave 0*0930 gram H 2 O and 0*2954 gram 

CO 2 . 


0 

H 

0 


Theory- 

0331304. 


65*81 per cent. 


6*98 

37-21 


9» 


Found. 


56*88 per cent. 


M6 

36*96 


99 

99 


This analysis agrees well with the formula of hexamethylenedicarb- 
ovylio acid, and the general behaviour of the acid, and especially the 
stability of its sodinm salt to potassium permanganate, is in accord- 
ance with this view, but the substance is, nevertheless, not a definite 
compound, as the following experiment shows. 

When heated in a capillary tube, the acid shows no definite melting 
point ; the crystals begin to soften at 116°, and are not completely 
melted when the temperature has risen to 135°. The reason for this 
behaviour was found, on further investigation, to be due to the fact that 
the substance is a mixture of varying proportions of two isomeric acids, 
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CsHioOi, tliat is, of and hexamethylenemetadicarboxylic 

acids. At fir«it the separation of these two isomerides was accomplished 
by oft-repeated recrystallisation, first from benzene, then from a mixtnie 
of benzene and light petroleum, and finally from concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid; the less soluble (F”* ) acid was found to melt at 159 — 161°, 
the more readily soluble acid at 118 — 120°. 

Subsequently, it was discovered that the separation could be much 
more readily effected by taking advantage of the fact that the calcium 
salt of r®*® hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid is much less soluble in 
water than that of the dicarboxylic acid. The mixed acids, 

after one crystallisation from benzene and light petroleum, are dis- 
solved in a considerable bulk of water, the solution heated to about 
60° and agitated with a very slight excess of calcium carbonate, care 
being taken that enough water is present to prevent the precipitation 
of the sparingly soluble calcium salt of the F***® acid. The solution is 
then filtered from the slight excess of calcium carbonate, and evapo- 
rated on a water-bath until a considerable crop of crystals has formed ; 
these are collected, washed well with hot water, and the evaporation 
of the filtrate and subsequent separation of the crystals formed con- 
tinued until only a small bulk of liquid remains. 

The various crops of crystals consist of the almost pure calcium salt 
of F®“ hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid, the very soluble calcium salt 
of the isomeric acid remaining in solution. 

In order to obtain the free F®*® acid, the crystals are boiled with 
suflGlcient concentrated hydrochloric acid to dissolve them, and the 
solution filtered through glass wool and set aside to cool slowly. 
The mass of needle-shaped crystals thus obtained, after washing 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, reorystallising from this solvent, 
and drying at 100°, melted not quite sharply at 159 — 162° ; the sub- 
stance was, therefore, again converted into the calcium salt, the 
regenerated acid twice recrystallised from concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and the beautiful, colourless crystals, which melted at 161 — ^163°, 
analysed with the following result : — 

I. 0’1370 gram substance gave 0*0882 gram H 2 O and 0*2806 gram 

CO3. 

II. 0*1507 gram substance gave 0*0969 gram H 2 O and 0*3081 gram 

CO2. 


Found. 

Theory. f * ^ 

C8Hi«04. I. II. 

0 55*81 per cent. 55*86 65*75 per cent. 

H 6 98 „ 7*15 7*14 

O 37*21 „ 36*99 37 11 


F"® Hexaviethylpjiedicarhoxylic a&td melts at 161 — 163°. It is very 
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soluble iu warm water, benzene, and alcohol, and moderately so in 
ether, but only sparingly in light petroleum ; it crystallises well from 
water or benzene, but best from boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
from which it separates rapidly on cooling, in the form of slender, 
colourless needles. 

G-enerally speaking, this acid is less soluble in solvents than the 
isomeric acid, but the difference in solubiliiy is not sufficient 

to allow of the two acids being readily separated by recrystallisation. 
The solution of T®** hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid in dilute carb- 
onate of soda does not decolorise potassium permanganate even on 
long standing (compare Baeyer, AnifUblm^ 245, 146). The acid is, 
however, readily oxidised by nitric acid, although it is only slowly 
acted on when boiled with potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric 
acid. When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, a vigorous 
action sets in, with evolution of sulphurous anhydride and subsequent 
charring ; this experiment was repeated several times in the hope that 
under suitable conditions isophthalic acid might be obtained, but as 
yet with only negative results. 

The basicity of the acid was determined by titration with standard 
solution of potassium hydrate, using a trace of phenolphthalein as 
indicator. 

0*2378 gram substance required for neutralisation 27*8 c.c. of 
potassium hydrate solution (1 c.c. = 0*00569 gram KOH) = 
0*1564 gram KOH. 

A bibasic acid of the formula C 8 H 12 O 4 requires theoretically 0*1548 
gram KOH. 


Salts of Kexaw^hylemdicarhoasylic Acid, 

Silver salt^ AgiCtHioOi. — ^This is thrown down on the addition of 
silver nitrate to the warm neutral solution of the potassium salt as a 
white, appai'ently crystalline precipitate ; this is collected, washed 
well with water, and dried, first <m a porous plate over sulphuric acid 
in a vacuum, and then at 100 ® ; when analysed, it gave the following 
result: — 

I. 0*2124 gram substance gave 0*0516 gram H 2 O ; 0*1925 gram 
COs, and 0*1189 gi*am Ag. 

0 1640 gram substance left on ignition 0*0912 gram Ag. 



Theory. 

C8HioAg204. 


H. 

c 

2Ji’92 per cent. 

24-72 

- - , 

H 

2-59 „ 

2-69 

- 

Ag 

55-87 „ 

55-93 

5S-61 


per cent- 
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This salt is exceedingly stable ; it can be heated to 120® without 
apparent change, and is only Tery slo^wly darkened by exposure to 
diffused daylight; it is only sparingly soluble in water. 

Calcium Salt, OaHioOiOa + SHgO (?). — The preparation of this 
characteristic salt is given above (p. 809), The analysis of three 
different samples of the air-dried substance indicates that it crys- 
tallises with 3 mols. H 2 O, two of which are given off at 100°, and the 
third at 180®. 

L The salt was exposed to the air for two days. 

O'lGlO gram substance, heated at 100®, lost 0*0212 gram = 13*23 
per cent. 

II. The salt was exposed to the air for four days. 

0*1561 gram substance, heated at 100°, lost 0*0190 gram = 
12*17 per cent. 

III. The salt had been exposed to the air for eight days. 

0*2265 gram substance, heated at 100®. lost 0 0245 gram = 
10*80 per cent. 

Theoretically, the salt OsHioOiCa + 3HoO, giving off two of its 
three molecules of water of crystallisation, should lose 13 63 per cent, 
in weight : it would therefore appear from the above numbers that a 
portion of the water of crystallisation is gradually given off on 
exposure to the air at ordinary temperaijure. 

The residues from Experiments II and III, on heating at 175° in a 
Victor Meyer drying oven, heated by boiling aniline, behaved as 
follows : — 


II. 0*1371 gram substance lost 0*0112 gram = 8*17 per cent. 
III. 0*2020 gram substance lost 0*0180 gram = 8*91 per cent. 


CaG 8 Hio 04 + H 2 O contains 7*99 per cent, of water of crystallisa- 
tion. The analysis of the salt, dried at 175® till constant, gave the 
following results : — 


I. 0*1259 gi*am substance, heated with sulphuric acid, gave 0*0792 

gram CaSOi. 

II. 0*1392 gram substance, heated with sulphuric acid, gave 0*0878 

gram 0 aS 04 . 

Found. 


Theory. f * ^ 

CaC3Hio04. I. II. 

Ca 19*05 per cent. 18*51 18*55 pei cent. 


This calcium salt crystallises in the form of slender needles, which 
when once deposited are only very sparingly soluble in water. A 
sparingly soluble calcium salt, probably identical with the above, is 
produced w*hen calcium chloride is added to a strong solution of the 
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aTnTnn mnm salt of the acid, and the mixture boiled. A neutral solu- 
tion of the potassium salt of r“® liexamethylenedicarboxylic acid, of 
the strength obtained by neutralising the dry acid with standard 
potassium hydi*ate solution (1 c.c. = 0‘00o59 gram KOH), shows ihe 
following behaviour with reagents : — 

Copper sdjphate, a light blue precipitate, very sparingly soluble even 
in boiling water. Zinc sulphate, no precipitate in the cold, but on 
boiling a slight turbidity. Lead (zcetafe, a white, crystalline pre- 
cipitate, which forms at once, and under the microscope is seen to 
consist of groups of iiTegularly formed needles; the precipitate is 
almost insoluble in boilmg water. Barium and calcium chlorides, no 
precipitate. 


Anhydride of Hexcmethylenedicarhoxylic Acid, 

In the introduction to this paper, it is stated that, in view of Baeyer’s 
deductions from his experiments on the reduction of terephthalic 
acid, it might be expected that r®*^ hexamethylenemetadicai*boxylic 
acid would behave like a fatty acid of similar constitution, such 
as glutaric acid, and, like this acid, under suitable treatment 
yield an anhydride. Although, at first, this r®“ acid, on account 
of its high melting point and ofdier properties, was thought to be 
the or fumaroid form of hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid, it 

nevertheless seemed possible, that, when digested with acetyl chlor- 
ide, this modification might be converted into the anhydride of the 
r*^ acid, just as fumaric acid, under similar circumstances, yields 
maleic anhydride (Perkin, Ber., 15, 1073, and Anschutz, Ber., 14, 
2792). 

In order to test this supposition, 1 gram of the pure acid was heated 
in a very small flask, connected with a reflux apparatus, with excess of 
acetyl chloride for about one hour, the excess of acetyl chloride dis- 
tilled off, and the almost colourless, oily residue transferred to a small 
dish and heated gently on a sand-bath till free from acetic acid. The 
product, which on cooling solidified to a hard mass of needle-shaped 
crystals, was spread on a porous plate to remove traces of oily impurity, 
the colourless, crystalline residue dissolved in a little boiling benzene, 
mixed with about an equal bulk of hot light petroleum, and allowed 
to cool slowly. In this way the anhydiide of hexamethylenedi- 
carboxylic acid was obtained pure in the form of magnificent, glisten- 
ing, needle-shaped crystals, which, after drying at 100®, gave the 
following numbers on analysis : — 

0-1142 gram substance gave 0*0689 gram H 2 O, and 0*2604 gram 

CO3. 
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Theory. 

CsHioO^. Found. 

C 62*33 per cent. 62*19 per cent. 

H 6*50 „ 6*70 

O 31*17 „ 31*11 


This anhydride melts at 187 — ^189° "with, slight previous softening, 
and distils at a high temperaiiure almost without decomposition. It 
is readily soluble in benzene, acetic acid, and alcohol, excessively so 
in chloroform, but only sparingly in cold bisulphide of carbon and light 
petroleum. Hexamethylenedicarboxylic anhydride is only veiy slowly 
decomposed by cold water or cold dilute sodium carbonate solution, 
but it dissolves readily in hot water, and the solution, if sufficiently 
concentrated, deposits, on cooling, needle-shaped crystals of pure 
r®® hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid (m. p. 161 — 163®). 


Conversion of F"' Kexameihylenedicarboxylic Acid into 
SaxamethylenedicarboaiyliG Acid, 

This interesting isomeric change was brought about by heating the 
very carefully purified F®*® acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in a sealed tube at ISO®, but as stated in the introduction the conver- 
sion is only partial, a considemble quantity of the original acid re- 
maining unchanged. The tube, on cooling, contained a granular, 
crystalline mass, which melted irregulaidy at 135 — 150®, and behaved 
in every' respect as a mixture of the F®“ and r®^**”®* acids. 

In order to prove the formation of the acid, the contents of the 

tube was extracted foui* times with ether, the ethereal solution evapo- 
rated, the residue dissolved in a little water, neutiaiised with ammonia, 
heated to boiling, and gradually mixed with a large excess of a con- 
centrated solution of calcium chloride. The heavy, white, satiny pie- 
cipitate of the calcium salt of the F*-*® acid thus produced was col- 
lected on a filter, washed with hot water, and decomposed with hydi'o- 
chloric acid, when a quantity of a white powder was obtained, which, 
after recrystallisation, melted at 161 — 163®, and consisted of pure 
F®‘® acid. The filtrate from the sparingly soluble calcium salt was 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, extracted four times with ether, the 
ethereal solution evapoi-ated, the residual oil stirred with a glass i*od 
till solid, and the solid mass spread on a porous plate to remove traces 
of oily impxii’ity. In this way a white, crystalline substance w^as 
obtained, "which, after two fi*actional crystallisations from hydro- 
chloric acid, melted at 118 — 120®, and possessed all the properties of 
pei&txims hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid (see next section). 

Analysis : — 
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0*1369 gram substance gave 0 0861 gi-am H^O and 0 2789 gram 


CO> 

Theory. 

CsHijOi. Found 

0 55*81 per cent. 55*56 per cent. 

H 6*98 „ 6 98 „ 

0 37*21 „ 37*46 


pfcwiifljiA S^exametTiyleiienietadua^hoxylie Acvl^ 


H 

0 

HsOi^iCHCOOH 

0 

COO]^ 


The motber liquors of the sparingly soluble calcium salt of P'-**’ 
bexametliylenedicarboxylic acid (see p. 809) contain tbe readily 
soluble salt of the r®**^“* add, together with traces of the former salt. 
In order to separate the two salts as far as possible, the solutions were 
evaporated to a small bulk (but not to such an extent as to cause the 
soluble calcium salt to crystallise out), filtered from a very small 
quantity of a calcium salt which formed, and then evaporated to 
^yness. The residue was dissolved in a small quantity of boiling 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, the solution filtered through glass 
wool and vigorously stirred till a small quantity of crystals had formed, 
again filtered, and allowed to stand in a cool place for four hours. 
At the end of this time a considemble crop of crystals had separated ; 
these were collected, washed with concentiated hydrochloiic acid, 
reci'ystallised from this solvent, dried at 100®, and analysed with the 
following result : — 

0'1344 gram substance gave 0*0863 gram H3O and 0 2750 gram 


COi. 

Tlieory. 

CbECisOj. Found. 

C 55 81 pei* cenc. 55*81 per cent. 

H 6-98 7*13 

O 37*21 „ 37 06 


When heated in a capillary tube, hexamethylenedicai’boxylic 

acid melts fairly sharply at 11&— 120®. It is possible that, in spite of 
the care taken in separating and purifying this acid, it may still con- 
tain ti*aces of hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid, and the melting 
point 11b' — 120® may therefore not be quite correct. Thai, at the most, 
only traces of the acid of higher melting point are present is shown by 
the fact that a strong neutral solution of the r*'*‘»*‘“*acid, on the addi- 
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tion of oalcitLm chloride, gives no precipitate even on continued 
boiling. 

pofitians liexamethylenedicarboxylic acid resembles the F”** acid very 
closely in its properties ; it is, however, slightly more soluble in con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid and other solvents than the latter acid ; 
both acids show the same stability when treated with potassium per- 
manganate in alkaline solution. 

The basicity of the acid was determined by titration with standai*d 
potassium hydrate solution. 

0 6563 gram substance required for neutralisation 76*5 c.c. of potas- 
sium hydrate solution (1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH) = 0*4275 
gram KOH. 

A bibasic acid, CbHieO* requires for neutralisation 0*4274 gi*am 
KOH. 


Salts of Mexamethylenedicarboxylic Add. 

Silver Salt^ Ag 3 C 8 Hio 04 . — This salt was prepared by adding silver 
nitrate to the warm, neutral solution of the potassium salt. It is a 
heavy, white precipitate, sparingly soluble in water. 

Dried at 100®, this salt gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

I. 0*2366 gram substance gave 0*0562 gram H 2 O, 0*2124 gram 

OO 2 , and 0*1302 gram Ag. 

II. 0*2711 gram substance left on ignition 0*1513 gram Ag. 


III. 0*4114 „ „ 0*2301 

Found. 

Theory. r * \ 

C^Hn^A gj Oj. I. 11. III. 

C 24*92 p. c. 24*80 — — p. c. 

H 2*59 „ 2*66 — — „ 

Ag 55*87 „ 55*69 55*81 55*93 „ 


This salt is very stable, and in other respects very similar to the 
silver salt of hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid. 

A solution of the potassium salt of the strength obtained by 
neutrahsing the dry acid with standard solution of potassium hydrate 
(1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH) shows the following behaviour with 
reagents : — 

Oopper sulphate^ a light-blue precipitate sparingly soluble in 
water. Zinc sulphate^ no precipitate in the cold, but, on boiling, 
the solution becomes shghtly turbid, owing to the separamon of a 
small quantity of a zinc salt. Lead acetate^ at first no px^ecipitate, 
but in a few seconds a beautifully crystalline lead salt separates, 
which under the microscope is seen to consist of minute plates ; this 

YOL. LIX. 3 L 
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salt is almost insoluble in water. JBannm and calcium chlorides^ no 
pi'ecipitates. 


Action of Acetyl Chloride on r«*^*"“* Kescamethylenedicai'loAi/lic AcicL 
Conversion of this Acid into SexamethylenedicarhosLylic Add, 

The formation of an anhydride from hexamethylenedicarboxylic 
acnd by the action of acetyl chloride has been described onp. 812, and, 
for reasons there stated, it seemed interesting to determine whether 
the acid under similar conditions would yield the same 

anhydride. 

1 gram of pure acid was digested with acetyl chloride for one 

hour, the excess of the reagent remored by evapoiation, and the resi- 
dual solid, crystalline substance purified by spreading it on a porous 
plate and subsequently recrystallising it from a mixture of benzene 
and light petroleum. In this way a beautiful, colourless, crystalline 
substance was obtained which melted at 187 — ^189°, and in its other 
properties proved to be identical with the anhydride of F”® hexa- 
methylenedicarboxylic acid. Analysis : — 

0*1063 gram substance gave 0‘0629 gram H 3 O and 0*2413 gram 


CO*. 

Theory, 

Pound. 

0 62*33 per cent. 61*90 per cent 

H. ...... 6*50 „ 6*59 „ 

O 31*17 „ 31*51 „ 


The yield of anhydride obtained in this experiment seemed to 
be quantitative As, furthezmore, this anhydride when dissolved 
in water yields F*-"* hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid, it follows that 
the above method can be used as a means of converting the acid’ 

quantitatively into the F'-'** acid, whereas the conversion by means of 
hydrochloric acid, as described in the next section, is always incom- 
plete. 

The anhydride which is thus obtained by the action of acetyl 
chloride on both isomeric hexamethylenedicarboxylic acids is charac- 
terised by an extraordinary capadiy for crystallising, and this pro- 
perty may be made use of with great advantage as a means of 
purifying very crude residues of the mixed acids, from which other- 
wise nothing crystalline could be isolated. These i*esidues, such as 
washings of beakers and filter-papers, aqueous extracts of pieces of 
porous plate, which have been used in the purification of the adds as 
described in this paper, are first treated with calcium carbonate, and 
roughly separated into the caldnm salts of the F®® and acids ; 
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the crude acids obtained ^from the calcium salts are converted into 
the anhydride, and this substance, which if very impure will not 
directly solidify, dissolved in benzene and cautiously mixed with light 
petroleum. On standing, the anhydride separates in long crystal**, 
and is readily purihed, except in exceptional cases, when distillation 
under reduced pressure and subsequent recrystallisation must be re- 
sorted to. 

Conversion of EexamethylenedicarboxyliG Acid into HeSLa-^ 

metJiylenedicarboxylic Acid hy means of Hydrochloric Add. 

One of the most interesting facts which have been noticed in this 
investigation is that the two isomeric hexametbylenedicarboxylic acids, 
when heated with hydrochloric acid at 180°, are each to some extent 
converted into the other, and thus, no matter which acid you start 
with, the product of the reaction is sure to consist of this acid mixed 
with an appai'ently definite quantity of its isomer. The isomeric 
change in the case of r®*" hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid has been 
described on p. 813, and it is therefore only necessary to show that a 
similar change takes place in the case of the acid. For this 

purpose, about 1 gram of r®*®‘™ hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid 
(m. p. 118 — 120°) was heated in a sealed tube with 15 c.c. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid for three hours at 180°, and the crystals 
which separated from the concentrated solution, on cooling, collected, 
washed with hydrochloric acid, and dried at 100°, These crystals 
melted irregularly from 140 — 155®, and obviously contained a small 
quantify of unchanged acid ; the expeiiment was therefore 

repeated, and the action of the hydrochloric acid continued for 
eight hours, but the resulting acid still showed no sharp melting 
point. The whole was now dissolved in ammonia solution, the excess 
of ammonia expelled by boiling, a strong solution of calcium chloride 
added to the hot solution, and the copious precipitate which formed 
collected, washed with water, decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and 
the resulting acid recrystallised from this solvent. In this way a 
considerable quantity of T®* hexamethylenedicarboxylic acid was 
obtained which melted at 159 — 161°, and gave the following results 
on analysis : — 

0T222 gram substance gave 0*0785 gram H3O and 0*2497 gram 


00 ,. 

Theory. 

^8^12^4* Found. 

0 55*81 per cent. 55*73 per cent. 

H 6*98 „ 7*03 „ 

0 37*21 „ 37*24 „ 

3 L 2 
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As nearly as could be judged in a small experiment, about 60 per 
cent, of the acid is converted into the r®“ acid by this treat- 

ment. Ajfc the same time it should be mentioned that the unchanged 
acid was not isolated and analysed, but only ronghly identified as 
such. 

Heriot Waft College, Edinburgh 


LXXVII.— COXTEIBUTIOINS FROII THE LABORATOBIES 
OF THE HBRIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

Synthesis of Eomologues of Fentanetetracarboxylic Acid and of 
Pimelie Acid, 

By W. H. Perkix, Jnn., Ph.D.. F.R.S., and Bbrtba\[ Pbentice. 

In a previous commimication to the Society on derivatives of penta- 
methylene (Trans., 1887, 51, 240), it was shown that ethyl pent- 
anetetracarboxylate, (COOC2H5)2CH-OH*-CH2-CHa-CH(OOOOsH5)>, 
prodnced by tbe action of trimethylene bromide on the sodium 
derivative of ethyl malonate, was capable of forming a disodinm 
compottnd, (COOC2H5)2CNa-OH2'OH3'OH3*ONa(OOOOaH5)2, which, 
when treated with bromine, yielded ethyl pentamethylenetetracarb- 
oxylate. 

This disodinm compound reacts readily also with methylene iodide, 
forming, among other products, ethyl hexamethylenetetracarboxylate, 
as is shown in the preceding paper. 

In the course of these experiments, it appeared to us interesting to 
include the study of the action of alkyl iodides on the disodium com- 
pound of ethyl pentanetetracai'boxylate, and as a result we find that 
this reaction serves as a very convenient method of preparing aa-di- 
hubstitnted pentanetetracarboxylic acid derivatives, and, indirectly, of 
»x-disubstituted pimelie acids, thus : — 

(COOCaH5)2CNa-CH2-CHa^CH2-CNa(COOC,H5)3 + 2RI = 

(CO0C2H5)2CR-CH2-CHs-CH 3-0R(COO02H5)2 + 2NaL 

On hydrolysis, the ethei*eal salts thus obtained yield the corre- 
sponding tetrabasic acids, and these, when heated at 200 — ^220^ are 
readily decomposed with evolntion of 2 mols. of carbonic anhydride 
and formation of homologues of pimelie acid, thus : — 

(COOH)20R-CH,*CH2-CH2-CR(OOOH)2 = 

COOH-O^-OHs-CHa'CHa-CHR-COOH + 2CO2. 

On the other hand, it was not found possible to prepare monalkyl 
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derivatives of pentanetetracarboxylic acid by treating etbyl pentane- 
tetracarboxylate with 1 mol. of sodiuni ethylate and sdkyl haloids. 

Thus, when benzyl chloride was employed, the product of the re- 
action was found to consist of ethyl dibenzylpentaneteti*acapboxylate, 
one half of the ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate being recovered as 
such. In order to explain this curious reaction, one must either suppose 
that ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate is incapable of forming a* mono- 
sodium compound, under the conditions employed, or that the de- 
composition of the monosodium compound takes place thus : — 

L (0OO02H5)2C3Sra-[CH3]3-CH(COO0,H5)3 + O 7 H 7 CI = 

(COOO,E5),C(C7Ht)-[CHJ 3-CH(COOO,H5), + ^^aCl. 

II. (COOC2H,)3C(CtH0-[CH3]3-CH(OOOC3H5)3 h- 
(OOOC2H5).C]W[CH2]3-CH(COOC2H5)3 = 
(COOC2H5)2C(C7HT)*[CHj3-CXa(COOC2H3). 4- 

(C00C3H,).CH*[CHJ,-CH(C00C,H5;.. 

III. (COOC3H5)3C(C7H7)-[OH2]rC]Sra(COOC2H5)2 + C 7 H 7 OI = 

(COOaH5),C(07H7)-[CH2]/C(07H7)(COOC2H5)2 + ^^'aCI. 

Similar results were obtained by Guthzeit and Dressel {Annaleti, 
256, 180 and 188), who found that ethyl dicarboxyglutai*ate, 
(COOC 3 H 5 ) 30 H'CH 2 *CH(COOC 2 H 5 ) 2 , was apparently not capable of 
yielding a monosodium compound, and that, consequently, when the 
ethereal salt was treated with 1 mol. of sodium ethylate and ethyl 
iodide, instead of ethyl 7iionethyldicarboxyglutarate, a mixture of 
ethyl diethyldicarboxyglutarate with unchanged ethyl dicarboxy- 
glutarate resulted. 

Derivatives of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate and of pimelic acid, 
identical with those obtained by the above method, may be conve- 
niently prepared by acting on the sodium compound of the ethyl 
alkylmalonate with trimethylene bro nide, thus : — 

2 ( 000 C 2 H 5 ) 30 Rl^a -|- aHeBr^ = 

(C 00 C 2 H 5 ) 20 R-[GH 2 ] 3 -CE(C 00 C 2 H 5)2 + 2NaBr. 

The action of tri methylene bromide on the sodium compound of 
ethyl isobutylmalonate was carefully investigated, and it was found 
that nearly 50 per cent, of the theoretical yield of ethyl diisobutyl- 
pentanetetracarboxylate was obtained in this way ; hence this method 
may, obviously, in many eases, be conveniently employed instead of 
that just described, especially as it is more expeditiously carried out. 

The smallness of the yield of ethyl diisobutylpentanetetracarb- 
oxylate appears to be due to a secondary reaction, in which ethyl 
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iBobaiyIallylinaloiiate is fonned, with regeneration of some ethyl 
isobnlylmalonate, thus : — 


2(OOOCya5)sClS'a-CiH« + CsHaBrj = 
(COOO,H*),C(CH.-CH;CHs)*C 4H,+ (OOOGiH,)jOH-0*H8+ 2NaBr. 

The study of the disubstituted pimelic acids is of considerable 
interest in view of the work lately done by Zelinsky, Auwers and 
Victor Meyer, Bisohoff, and his collaboratenrs, and others, on the 
stereochemical isomerism of uas-disubstituted acids in the succinic, 
glutaric, and adipic series. 

, . . CHX-COOH . ^ 

The sjnmietrical disubstituted succmic acids, 

in two modifications or so-called stereochemical isomerides which may 
be conTenienily represented thus : — 

X-CH-COOH X-CH-OOOH 

C00H-H<!}*X ‘ X'CH-OOOH ' 

(Fain&rold fonn.) (M^einold form.) 


Similarly, symmetrical dimethylglutaric acid, 


ptt^CH(OH^)-COOH 

^""<-CH(CHs)-OOOH’ 


exists in two modifications ; the corresponding diphenylglutaric acid 
has, on the contrary, only been obtained in one form. 


4 1 1 4.- • -.q CH2-CH(CH3)-C00H 

Agam, symmetrical dimethyladip.c amd, <^h,.ch(OH,)-OOOH’ 

exists in the form of two stereochemical isomerides. 

It naturally appeared to us interesting to determine whether the 
symmetrical aa- pimelic acids existed in two modifications, which, in 
the case of dimethylpimelic acid, would be represented by the 
formnlffi 


CHa-CH*OOOH 
CQH,], , 
COOH-HC-CH, 

(Fumaiold form.) 


CB,-(j;H-OOOH 

[(Jh,], 

CHj-CH-OOOH 

(Malemo'id form.) 


With this object in view, a considerable number of these di-sub- 
stituted pimelic acids were prepared, and very carefully fractionally 
i*€crystallised from water, but in no case could a separation into two 
isomerides be accomplished. This investigation was, however, ren- 
der^ very diflBcult from the fact that, unlike the disubstituted suc- 
cinic acids, the acids of the pimelic series have little capacity for 
crystallising. 
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It was frequently noticed that the melting points of the acids were 
not so sharp as could have been desired, and there is, therefore, still 
a possibility that stereochemical isomerides exist, which, however, are 
so similar in properties that means other than simple recrystallisation 
would need to be resorted to in order to effect separation. 

A curious result was obtained in studying the action of benzal 
chloride on the disodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate. 
This experiment was instituted in the hope of obtaining phenyl- 
hexamethylene derivatives, thus : — 

(C00CsH5),C]Sra-[CFj3-C]sra(C0003H5)2 + OeHs-OHGh = 

(COOCsH5)sC<^^^^> 0(COOOA)* + SUTaOl, 

a reaction analogous to the formation of ethyl hexamethylenetetra- 
carboxylate by the action of methylene iodide on the disodium com- 
pound of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate (compare p. 803). 

On hydrolysing the ethereal salt obtained in this reaction, a hexa- 
methylenetetracarboxylic acid was not obtained, as was expected, but 
instead of this, an acid which on investigation proved to be dibenzal- 
pimelic acid. The formation of this acid by the action of benzal 
chloride on the disodium compound of ethyl pentaneteti*acarboxylate 
and subsequent hydi’olysis may be represented thus : — 

2(000C2H5)2CFa-[CH3],-CFa(00002H5)2 + 2C,Ho-CH0l2 + lOKOH 
= COOK-C(:CH-C6H5)-[CH2]3-C(:OH*Cja5)-COOK + 
(GOOK) 3 CH-[OH 2 ] 3 -OH(OOOK )2 + JiNaGl 4- + 2 K 2 GO 3 , 

];>ut the exact course of the reaction is difficult to explain. 

It is, however, possible that, in the first place, an intermediate 
compound, 

(GOOG2H5)2G(GHGl-GA)-[GH2]3-G(GH01-G6H5)(OOOGaH3)2, 

is formed, half of the sodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarb- 
oxylate remaining unacted on. On subsequent hydrolysis, this inter- 
mediate substance would yield dibenzalpimelic acid, thus : — 

(GOOG2H5)3(GHG1-G.H5)G-[GH3]3-G(GHG1-G,H5)CGOOG3Ho) 2 -r 

SKOH = GOOK-G(GH-G6HB)-[GH2>G(OH-G6Hfi)-GOOK -h 

2KG1 + 4 G 3 H/OH + 2 K 3 OO 3 + 2 H 2 O, 

whilst the excess of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate, on hydrolysis and 
subsequent heating at 200°, would yield pimelic acid; this was 
actually found as one of the products of the reaction. 

Ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate is readily acted on by bromine with 
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formation of ethyl aa-dibromopentanetetracarboxylate and evolution 
of hydrogen bromide, thus : — 

(C0002H5).GH-[CH,>CH(C00C2Hg)3 + 2Br, = 

(GOOC 3 H 5 )aCBr-[CHj 3 -CBr(COOOaH 5)3 + 2HBr. 


This dibromo-compound is remarkable for the ease with which it 
is converted into ethyl pentamethylenetetracarboxylate, this change 
taking place ^hen the substance is treated with alcoholic potash 
or alcoholic ammonia, and apparently quantitatively when it is boiled 
in alcoholic solution with the sodium compound of ethyl malonate. 
It seems probable that this latter reaction takes place according to 
the equation 


CCOOC2H,)aCBr-GHjCHs-GH,-CBr(COOG2H5)2 + 

GHa-0H2*GH> 

2(0000, = (ooooB.).i^-Aoooo.H.). + 

(0OOC*),0H-0H(00O0,H,), + 2N»Br, 


a striking example of the tendency towards the formation of a penta- 
methylene ring ; clearly by this reaction a hexamethylene ring might 
have been produced, thus : — 

(C00G2H5)2CBr0Ha-0H2-GH2-GBr(G0003H5)2 + 

•2(C00C.H.),Cmra = (C 0 O 0 ,H,) 26 -C(COO 0 aH 6 ), -6(0000,®,). 

+ (COOC®),OHa + 2NaBr, 


and it would be a matter of considerable interest to determine 
whether by varying the conditions the hexamethylene compound 
could be obtained. 

With reg.u’d to the descriptions of the properties of the substances 
obtained in this research, we wish to add that the density and magnetic 
rotation determinations were made by W. H. Perkin (sen.), who will, 
in a forthcoming paper, describe his observations in detail. We have 
also to express our thanks to Dr. J. Walker, to whom we are indebted 
for the determinations of the dissociation constants for the electrical 
conductivity of the pimelic acids. 


Ethyl Penianetetraearloxylate, 

(GOOCyEl5)2OH-[CH2]3-0H(COOC2Hg)2. 

Tliis substance has already been described (Trans., 1887, 41, 240). 
In preparing large quantities of this ethereal salt, the following 
quantities are advantageously employed in one operation : — 
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Etliyl maJonate 320 grams. 

Trimethylene bromide 210 „ 

Sodium 46 „ 

Alcobol 500 — 550 grams. 

The reaction wbich sets in after mixing these substances (Trans., 
41, 241) is at times veiy violent ; it is, therefore, necessary to employ 
a large flask fitted mth a long condenser, and resting on several folds 
of cloth, otherwise loss from frothing or from breakage due to bump- 
ing may result. The crude ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate obtained 
fz-om the product of this reaction by the method previously recom- 
mended (Zoc. cit) does not boil constantly ; but it nevertheless 
appears to be a very fairly pure substance, and for synthetical pur- 
poses the fraction passing over between 255° and 275° (under a 
pressure of 100 mm.) was found to give excellent results. A sample 
of this ethereal salt boiling at 230 — ^236° (30 mm.)* gave on analysis 
the following numbers — 

0T705 gram substance gave O’ 1198 gram H 2 O and 0*3350 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

" CijHasbg- Pouud. 

C 56*67 per cent. 56*78 per cent. 

H 7*78 „ 7*81 

0 35-55 „ 35*41 


The boiling point of this ethereal salt was previously given as 
259 — 262° (100 mm.), and this agrees well with that given above, that 
is, 230 — ^235° (30 mm.). 

Becords of the yields obtained in a large number of experiments 
on the action of trimethylene bromide on the sodium compound of 
ethyl malonate have been kept, and the following may be given as 
approximately representing the proportion of the various products 
obtained from 1 kUo. of ethyl malonate. 


Crude product of the reaction 1050 — 1090 giuras. 

r crude ethyl tetramethyl- 

AJfter distillation J enedicarboxylute .... 570 — 620 

in steam . . . . | crude ethyl pentane- 

L tetracarboxylate . . . . 420 470 „ 

Ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate, b. p. 

255—275° (100 mm.) 360— 390 „ 


* All boiling points given in this paper are to be nnderbtood as being taken with 
the thread of the thermometer immersed entirely in the vapour of the boiling 
liquid. 
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Pmtanetpfracarhoxylio Acid, (COOH) 2 CH*[OH 2 ] 3 *CH(COOH) 3 . 

Ill the previous communication (he. this acid -vras only ob- 
tained in a crude state, and was not then examined and analysed ; it 
may be prepared in an approximately pure state in the following 
way 

9 grams of the pure ethereal salt are gradually added to a moder- 
ately concentrated solution of 10 grams of pure potassium hydrate in 
methyl alcohol, and the mixture heated to boiling in a reflux appa- 
latus for two hours. The product is evaporated, mixed with water, 
again evapoiated to a small bulk to remove the last traces of alcohol, 
acidifled with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted at least 20 times 
with pure ether ^hich must be quite free from alcohol. The ethei'eal 
solution is very carefully dried over calcium chloride, filtered, 
evaporated, and the residual oily acid allowed to stand several days 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 

In this way a crystalline cake is obtained, which after being freed, 
as far as possible, fi*om oily mother liquor by spreading on a porous 
plate, is washed rapidly with a small quantity of pore ether on a piece 
of porons tile, and the residual white, crystalline mass dried over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum. When analysed, it gave the following 
result ; — 

O' 1396 gram substance gave 0*0667 gram H20 and 0*2239 gram 


CO2, 

Theory. 

OgHisOti. Eouud. 

C 43*55 per cent. 43*74 per cent. 

H 4*84 „ 5'30 „ 

0 51*61 „ 50*96 


Pentaneteiracarhoxylic acid begins to melt at 125 — 130®, and 
giadnaJly decomposes with evolntion of carbonic anhydride and 
formation of pimelic acid, thns : — 

(COOH)2CH-[CHj3-CH(COOH)2 = 2 OO 3 + 

COOH-CHsiCHsla-CHs-COOH. 

It is excessively soluble in water or alcohol, readily in ether, bnt 
almost insoluble in benzene and light petroleum. 

The basicity of the acid was determined by titrating a known 
quantity with standard potassium hydrate solution. 

0*5662 gram acid required for neutralisation 88*5 c.c. of standard 
solution of potassium hydrate (1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH) = 
0*492 gram KOH. 
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A tetrabasic acid of tbe formula O9H12O8 requires = 0'511 gram 
KOH. 

Tbe results of tbe analysis and tbe titration of tbis acid seem to 
show tbat it contains a small quantiiy of pentanetricarboxylic acid. 


Preparation of BtJiyl Pimelate and Pimelic Acid. 

Tbe fact tbat pentanetetracarboxylic acid, on beating, is decom- 
posed into pimelic acid and carbonic anhydride afEords a valuable 
method for tbe preparation of tbis acid : more especially as other 
methods of prepaiation leave some doubt as to tbe normal structure 
of tbe resulting acid. We have bad occasion to prepare a quantity of 
pimelic acid, and have found tbe following method, which differs from 
tbat previously given (Trans., 1887, 51, 242), to give admirable 
results : — 

Crude ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate (which need not be submitted 
to fractionation in a vacuum) is hydrolysed by boiling with an alco- 
holic solution of times the theoretical quantity of potassium 
hydrate for 2 to 3 hours in a reflux apparatus, tbe alcohol driven 
off on a water*-batb, and tbe residue dissolved in water and boiled 
vigorously to remove tbe last traces of alcohol. Tbe concentrated 
solution is acidifled with an excess of dilute sulphuric acid, and ex- 
tracted about 20 times with pure ether ; the extract is then dried over 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and tbe residual crude pentanetetra- 
carboxylic acid heated in an oil-bath at about 200 — 220® until tbe 
evolution of carbonic anhydride has ceased. Tbe crude, dark- 
coloured pimelic acid thus obtained is best purifled by conversion 
into its ethereal salt ; for tbis purpose, tbe crude product is dissolved 
in about 6 times its weight of absolute alcohol, about one-flftb of tbe 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid added, and tbe whole heated 
to boiling in a reflux apparatus for two hours. The alcoholic solution 
is then poured into much water, extracted four times with ether, and 
the ethereal solution washed twice with water and once with dilute 
sodium carbonate solution ; the ethereal solution, after being dried 
over potassium carbonate, is evaporated, and the residual, bi*ownish- 
coloured oil purifled by distillation under reduced pressure (100 mm.). 
After two fractionations, nearly the whole of it passed over between 
192® and 194® (under a pressure of 100 mm.), and gave, on analysis, 
the following numbers : — 

0*1054 gram substance gave 0*0891 gram H5O and 0 2360 gram 

CO2. 
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TTieorV. 

COOCjjHvCCHjs]; COOO.H, Bound 


0 61*11 per cent 61*06 per cent. 

H 9*26 „ 9*38 

0 29*63 „ 29*46 


Ethyl pimelate is a colonrless, limpid oil, which has a penetrating 
odour, somewhat resembling that of ethyl succinate. The density of 
this ethereal salt was found to be 3 4‘*/4® = 1*0080 ; d lb^ll&^=^0‘99SS ; 
d25°/25" = 0*9920. 

The magnetic rotation determinations gave-— 

t, Sp. rotation. Hoi rotation. 

18*9° 0*9481 11*424 

The acid w*as obtained from the ethereal salt by digesting it with 
excess of alcoholic potassium hydrate, evaporating the solntion with 
the addition of water nntil free from alcohol, acidifying with dilute 
f^ulphuric acid, and extracting several times with ether. The ethereal 
S3lution, after drying over calcium chloride and evaporating, deposited 
a colonrlest» oil which soon solidified to a hard, crystalline cake of 
almost pure pimelic acid ; this was readily purified hy conversion into 
the chmacleristic calcium salt (Dale, Schorlemmer, J.nwaZe», 199, 
147) and subsequent recrystallisation from benzene. The heantif al 
product thus obtained gave on analysis ; — 

0*1202 giam substance gave 0*0828 gram H^O and 0*2313 gittin 

COj. 

Theory. 

C00H-[CH-5 .-COOH Found. 


C 52*50 per cent 52*48 per cent. 

H 7*50 „ 7*6o 

O 40*00 „ 39*87 


The yield of pure pimelic acid obtained in this way from 180 grani^ 
of crude ethyl pentanetetracarbosylate was about 47 grams; the 
theoretical being 8U gitims. 

In a subsequent experiment made with the pure ethereal salt, the 
yield of recry-stallised acid obtained was over 80 per cent, of the 
theory- The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of 
pimelic acid at different concentrations is K = 0*00341 (Ostw'ald 
gives 0*00357). 

Pimelic acid is readily soluble in water.* 100 pai'ts of w^ater dis- 
solve about 2 52 parts of pimelic acid at 13*5'^. 

* The determinations of the solubility of pimelic acid and its homologuee which 
•■re given in this paper were made simiiltaneoubly; the acids were d^olved in 
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JSthjl Bihroinopeidanetetra^rhoxy late, 

(00OC2H5)3CBr-[OHj3-CBr(0OO02H5)3. 

Etliyl pentanetetracarboxylate is very readily attacked by bromine 
at ordinary temperatures, and. if the addition of bromine is continued 
as long as decolorisation takes place, ethyl dibromopentanetetracarb- 
oxylate is formed, thus : — 

(C0003H5)30H*[CH3]3-CH(COOC3H5)2 + 2Br3 = 

(COOC3H5)2CBr-[CHj3-CBi<COOC2H5)2 + 2HB 

The following method answers well for preparing considerable quanti- 
ties of this substance : — 

36 grams of pure ethyl pentanetetracarboxjlate is dissolved in 100 
grams of pure dry chloroform, and 82 grams of bromine added very 
slowly and drop by drop through a dropping funnel ; the mixtui*e 
should be cooled during the operation by a stream of water, although 
the rise of temperature due to the reaction is not considerable. Each 
dinp of bromine, as it comes in contact with the solution of the 
ethereal salt, is instantly decolorised, until about 28 — 30 grams have 
been added ; then the reaction becomes very slow, and the liquid does 
not become colourless even on long standing. 

The product thus obtained is washed twice with water, then with 
dilute sodium hydrate solution, and again with water ; after being 
dried over calcium chloride, the chloroform is removed by allowing 
the solution to evaporate at a gentle heat on a water-bath, the last 
traces of chloroform being expelled by a current of air. The thick, 
oily residue, on cooling, soon begins to solidify, and if the crystallisa- 
tion takes place slowly, large, well-formed, four-sided, tabular crystals, 
with bevelled edges, separate, and continue to grow until the whole 
mass has become solid. This crystalline mass was carefully pressed, 
dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, and analysed with the follow- 
ing result : — 

0’1501 gram substance gave 0'0736 gram H3O and 0*2140 gram 

CO3. 

0*2331 gram substance, heated with nitric acid and nitrate of silver 
in a sealed tube, gave 0*1684 gram AgBr. 


Theory. 

Ci7H2eBrsOs. Found. 

G 39*38 per cent. 39*48 per cent. 

H 5*02 „ 5*44 

Br 30*89 „ 31*15 


warm water, the sdutions allowed to stand for two days to crystallise, filtered, and 
the amount of acid contained in the solutions estimated by titration. 
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Etliyl dibromopenianetetracarboxylate melts at about 38 — 40®. It 
is very zeadily solnble in most oi'ganic solvents ; in cold light petr- 
oleum, however, it is only moderately soluble. We were not snccessf al 
in onr attempts to reciystallise the substance from any of these 
solvents. 

Ethyl dibromopentanetetracarboxylate is readily hydrolysed by 
boiling with a mixture of dilute sulphuric acid and acetic acid, with 
formation of a crystalline acid, which appears to be dibromopentane- 
tetracarhoxylic acid. Alcoholic potash converts the dibromo-ethereal 
salt into pentamethylenetetracarboxylic acid, and the same remark- 
able change takes place, at all events to a small extent, when the 
ethereal salt is heated with alcoholic ammonia in a sealed tube. 
Similar results were obtained in experimenting on the action of ethyl 
dibi'omopentanetetracarhoxylate on the sodium compound of ethyl 
malonate. 

It seemed possible that this reaction might lead to a synthesis of 
hexamethylene dex'ivatives (as explained in the introduction), and in 
ox-der to submit this view to the test of experiment we proceeded as 
follows : — 

3*3 grams of sodium was dissolved in 35 grams of absolute alcohol, 
the solution of sodium ethylate thus formed diluted with 50 c.c. of 
•pure dry ether, and then 11*5 grams of ethyl malonate and 37 grams 
of ethyl dibromopentanetetracarboxylate added. After standing for 
half an hour, the product, which was quite neutral, was mixed with 
water, extracted two or three times with ether, the ethereal solution 
evaporated, and the residual thick oil hydrolysed by boiling it in a 
refinx apparatus for two days, with a mixture of 1 vol. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, 1 vol. of water, and 2 vols. of glacial acetic acid. 
Steam was then blown thi-ough the mixture until all traces of acetic 
acid had been expelled, the slightly brownish liquid was filtered, 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, and the crystalline precipitate which 
had formed collected, washed with water, and recrystallised twice 
from this solvent. 

Thus purified, the acid melted at 160°, and consisted of pure penta- 
metbylenedicarboxylic acid. Analysis gave the following result : — 

0*1510 gram substance gave 0*0868 gram H^O and 0*2952 gram COg. 

Iheoxy. 

'^CHyCH-COOH * Found. 


C 53*16 per cent. 53*31 per cent. 

H 6*33 „ 6*38 

0 40*51 „ 40*31 


The yield ot the acid obtained in this experiment was very large. 
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and this method of preparation may possibly prove to be the simplest 
means of obtaining large quantities of pentamethylenedicarboxylic 
acid. Pnrther experiments on this subject are in progress. 

Bthyl JDimethylpentanetetracarhoxylatey 

(CO0C2H5)2C(CH3)iCH3],-C(CH3)(00O03H5),. 

As the methods employed in preparing the various homologues of 
ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate were in all cases very similar, we pro- 
pose to give one example in full, and then in the other preparations 
simply to refer to this, giving only such important details as may be 
necessary. 

In preparing ethyl dimethylpentanetetracarboxylate, 4*6 grams of 
sodium was dissolved in 60 — 65 grams of absolute alcohol, the well- 
cooled solution mixed with 36 grams of ethyl pentaneteti*acarboxylate 
(b. p. 265 — 276® at 100 mm.), and then an excess of methyl iodide 
(36 grams) added. The latter must be cautiously added, and with 
constant cooling, otherwise the reaction is apt to become very 
violent, and loss by boiling over may occur. The mixtm*e was 
transferred to a soda-water bottle, heated in a water-bath at 100® 
for an hour, the product mixed with w^ater, and the oily layer which 
separated extracted three times with ether. The ethereal solution 
was well washed with water, dried over calcium chloride, evapor- 
ated, and the almost colourless, oily residue purified by fractiona- 
tion under reduced pressure (30 mm.). Almost the whole distilled 
between 236“ and 246®, and on refractionation the ethereal salt 
was readily obtained pure as a thick oil boiling constantlj" at 
238 — 240® (30 mm.). 

The analysis gave the following result : — 

0*1930 gi'am substance gave 0*1460 gi*ani H>0 and 0*4148 gram 


OOe. 

Theory. 

C 29 £[x>^ 8 . [Found, 

0 ... 68*76 per cent. 68*61 per cent. 

H 8*26 „ 8*34 

0 32*99 „ 33*05 


Ethyl dimethylpentanetetracarboxylate is a thick, colourless oil 
possessing a feebly ethereal odour, and boiling constantly at 
238 — ^240® (30 mm.). It is insoluble in water, but miscible with 
alcohol, ether, and most o]^anic solvents. 
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]}imethylpentatietetracarho3^ Aoid^ 
(OOOH)sO(OH 3)-[CH Js-CCCHa) (000H)2. 

In order to prepare this acid, the pure ethei*eal salt (1 mol.) was 
digested with an excess of a solutioii of pure potassium hydrate 
(6 mols.) in methyl alcohol for two hours in a flask connected with a 
leflnx apparatus. The product was evaporated nearly to dryness, 
mixed with a considerable quantity of water, the solution again 
evaporated to a small bulk to remove the last traces of alcohol, 
acidifled with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted about 10 times 
with pure ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over calcium 
chloride, deposits during evaporation a white, sandy precipitate 
which consists of pure dimethylpentanetetracarboxylic acid. This 
was collected, washed with ether till quite colourless, dried over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum, and analysed with the followmg 
j-esults : — 

I. O' 1563 gram substance gave 0'0830 gram HaO and 0'2?42 gram 
COa. 

II. 0'1520 gram substance gave 0*0826 gram HnO and 0*2698 gram 

00a. 


Found. 

Theoiy. , ^ 

CuHieOg. L II. 

C 47*83 per cent. 48*09 48*40 per cent. 

H 6*79 „ 5*93 6*03 

0 46-3? „ 45-98 45*57 


The ethereal mother liquors from this acid on evaporation deposit 
a less pure acid, which was used in the subsequent preparation of 
dimechylpimelic acid. 

Dimethylpentanetetracarboxylic acid, when rapidly heated, decom- 
poses at about 200 — 205® into carbonic anhydride and dimethyl- 
pimelic acid. It is very soluble in water and alcohol, sparingly so in 
ether, benzene, light petroleum, chloroform, and ethyl acetate. Its 
aqueous solution has a strongly add reaction. The basicity of the 
add was determined by titration with standard potassium hydrate 
solution. 

0*1690 gram substance required for neutralisation 0*1285 gram 
KOH. 

A ietrabasic add of the formula OuHiaOs requires 0*1289 gram 
KOH. 
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JEihyl JDiineihyl^imelate and DimethyljpimeUc Acid^ 

C00H-0H(CH3)-[0H3]3*0H(CH3)-C00H. 

When heated at 200®, dimethyIpentaiietetraoai*boxyIic acid is 
rapidly decomposed with evolution of carbonic anhydride and forma- 
tion of dimethylpimelic acid : — 

(COOH)3C(CH3)-[CH3]3-C(OH3)(COOH)3 = 

COOH-CH(CH 3 >[CH 3 ] 3 -OH(OH 3 )-COOH + 200,. 

The preparation and pnrification of this acid is readily accomplished 
in the following way : — 

The crude tetrabasic acid, obtained as described in the previous 
section, is giadually heated in an oil-bath to 500®, and kept at this 
temperature until the evolution of carbonic anhydride ceases, the 
temperature being ultimately raised to 220 ° for one or two minutes. 
The crude, brownish-coloured acid is dissolved in absolute alcohol, 
digested with sulphuric acid, and thus converted into the diethyl 
salt, which is isolated and purified exactly as described under ethyl 
pimelate (p. 825). 

Ethyl dimethylpimelate boils constantly at 195 — 196° (100 mm.), 
and in its properties closely resembles ethyl pimelate. 

The analysis gave the following numbers : — 

I, 0*1438 gram substance gave 0*1288 gram H 2 O and 0*3352 gram 
CO 3 . 

11. 0*12?0 gram substance gave 0*1132 gram HgO and 0*2974 gram 
CO 3 . 


Poimd. 

Theoiy. f * ^ 

^ 18 ^ 24 ^ 4 * 1 * 

C 63*93 per cent. 63*85 63*86 per cent. 

H 9*83 „ 9*95 9 90 „ 

0 26*24 „ 26*20 26*24 „ 


The specific gravity of ethyl dimethylpimelate is d 4°/4° = 0*9817 ; 
dl5®/15® = 0-9728; d25®/25® = 0*9663. 

The magnetic rotation determinations gave as an average — 

8p. rotation. Mol. rotation. 

17*6® 0-9526 13*298 

This ethereal salt is identical with the ethyl dimethylpimelate ob- 
tained by Kipping and Mackenzie (this voL, p. 571) by the action of 
trimethylene bromide on the sodium compound of ethyl methylaceto- 
acetate. The boiling point given by these authors (190 — 191® under 
a pressure of 80 mm.) agrees well with that observed by us. 

TOL. Lix, 3 u 
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The preparation of dimethylpiffiBlic acid from its ethereal salt is 
esactly similar to the preparation of pimelic acid from ethyl pimelate 

(p.826). 

The ethereal solution of the acid, on evaporation, deposited a thick 
oil which solidified when allowed to stand over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum. The crystalline cake thus obtained was strongly pressed, 
and then purified by recrystallisation from water. This operation 
can be successfully carried out by dissolving the acid in sufScient hot 
•water to allow of only a small quantify of oil separating on cooling. 
After standing for some days, beautiful, glistening, prismatic crystals 
grew from the oily drops ; these were collected, washed with a little 
water, dried fii*st on a piece of porous plate over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum, then at 50 — 60®, and analysed (I). The mother liquors 
from these crystals, on standing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, 
gradually deposited magnificent, glistening prisms, arranged in stellate 
groups: these were also collected and analysed (II). 

I. 0'1460 gram substance gave 0T182 gram H 2 O and 0*3062 gram 
CO*. 

II. 0T453 gram substance gave 0*1157 gram HjO and 0*3060 gram 
CO,. 



0 57"44 per cent. 57“19 57*43 per cent. 

H 8*51 „ 8*61 8*84 „ 

0 34*05 „ 34*20 33*73 „ 


Dimethylpimelic acid melts at 74 — 76°. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical condnctivity of this 
acid at different concentrations is El = 0*00337. 

Dimethylpimdic acid has already been obtained by Eapping and 
Mackenzie (this voL, p. 570), by the hydrolysis of ethyl imethyU 
diaceiylpimelate, thns : — 

c6oK-OH(OH,)-[CHj3-CH(CHi)-OOOK + 2CAO,K + 

20sHs-OH. 

These aaihors reciystaiUised their acid from a mixture of Vianaano 
and light petroleum, and obtained ciT-stals Tnelting at 81°. 

We have also repeatedly reciystallised onr acid from 
solvents, but have never been able to observe a b^her melting point 
than 74-?6“. 

Dimeihylpimelie aoid is readily soluble in -water; 100 parts of 
-water at 13S° dissolve about 2*19 parts of the pure add; but this 
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number must be regarded as approximate only, since this acid does 
not crystallise from water so readily as the other pimelic acids. 

Ethyl Diethylpeniayietetracarhoxylate, 
(COOC3H5)2C(C2H5)-[CH2]8-0(C3H5)-(C0002H5)2. 

The quantities employed in preparing this compound were : — 


Ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate 36*0 grams. 

Sodium 4*6 ,, 

Alcohol 55*0 „ 

Ethyl iodide 40*0 „ 


The operation was carided out exactly as described under ethyl 
dimethylpentanetetracarboxylate (p. 829) ; as, however, the reaction 
was not so energetic, the mixture was heated for two hours at 100 °. 
The crude ethereal salt obtained we^hed 40 grams, and, on fractiona- 
tion, distilled, with the exception of very small high and low boiling 
fractions, between 245° and 250° (30 mm.). The pure substance 
boils constantly at 247° under a pressure of 30 mm. Analysis gave 
the following results : — 

0-1640 gram substance gave 0*1300 gram H 3 O and 0*3650 gram 


OO3. 

Theory. 

CsiHsgOa. Pound. 

0 60*57 per cent. 60*69 per cent. 

H 8-65 „ 8*80 

0 30*77 „ 30*51 


Ethyl diethylpentanetetracarboxylate is a thick, colourless oil 
boiling at 247° (30 mm.). 


IHefhylpentaneietracarhossylic Acid, 

(OOOH)aC(03Bt)-[OH2>0(02H5)(OOOH)*. 

The hydrolysis of ethyl diethylpentanetetracarboxylate was con- 
ducted as described under dimethylpentanetetracarboxylic acid (p. 
830), The ethereal solution of the tetrabasic acid was evaporated 
to a small bulk, allowed to stand, and the crystals which separated 
collected, washed rapidly with small quantities of pure ether on a 
filter pump, and dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 

The analysis gave the following result : — 

0*1553 gram substance gave 0*0957 gram HsO and 0*2930 gram 

C02, 


3 u 2 
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Thcorr. 

Ci3H2oOg. Found. 

0 i51*3i per cent. ol’46 per cent. 

H 6*58 „ 6*84 

O 42*11 „ 41*70 


Diethylpentaneteti’acarboxylic acid is a colourless, crystalline sub- 
stance "wliicli, when heated in a capillary tube, decomposes at about 
192 — lOo** with evolution of carbonic anhydride and formation of 
diethylpimelie acid. It is very readily soluble in water and alcohol, 
and much more so in ether than the corresponding dimethyl acid, 
sparingly in benzene : — 

The basicity of the acid was determined by titration with standard 
potassium hydrate solution. 

0*1536 gram substance required for neutralisation 0*1118 gram 
KOH. 

A tetrabasic acid of the formula CigHgoOs requires 0*1131 gram 
KOH. 

Silver Biethyl^ntanetetracarhoxylate^ CisHigAg^Og. — ^This salt was 
prepared from the neutral solution of the potassium salt by the 
addition of silver nitrate solution. The white, insoluble precipitate 
was collected, washed with water, dried over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum, and analysed, with the following result : — 

0*2834 gram substance gave on ignition 0*1659 gram silver. 

Theoiy. 

OjgKjgA ^Og> Found. 

. 58*90 per cent. 58*54 per cent. 

This silver salt is very stable and not readdy acted on by light. 


Ethyl and Eiethylj>imelic Acid, 

COOH-CH(CgH5)-[CHg>CH(CgH5)-OOOH. 

Diethylpimelie acid was prepared by heating crude diethylpentane- 
'tetracarboxylic acid at 210 — 220® until the evolution of carbonic 
anhydride had ceased and then purifying the crude product by con- 
version into the diethyl salt (see p. 825). Ethyl diethylpimelate 
is a colourless, agreeably smelling oil which boils constantly at 
209— 2ir (100 mm.). 

Analysis. — 

0*1317 gram snhsiance gave 0*1222 gram HgO and 0*3190 ffram 
COa. ® 
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Theory- 

0i 5H2304. Pound. 

C 66*18 per cent. 66*06 per cent. 

H 10*20 „ 10-31 

O 23*53 „ 23*63 


The specific gravity of this ethereal salt is (2 4®/4® = 0*9667 ; 
J 15715° = 0*9583; (2 25725° = 0*9509. 

The magnetic rotation determinations gave as an average : — 

Sp. rotation. Mol. rotation. 

18-2° 0*9708 15-355 

Diethyljpimelic acid was prepared from tlie pure ethereal salt by 
hydix)lysis with alcoholic potassium hydrate (see p. 826). The alka- 
line solution of the potassium salt, deposits the acid, on acidifying, 
as a semi-solid mass ; this was extracted with ether, the ether^ 
solution diied over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual 
solid acid purified by spreading on a porous plate and subsequently 
I’ecrystallising it from water. 

For analysis, the substance was dried over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum 

0-1508 gram substance gave 0-1254 gram HsO and 0'3362 gram 


00 > 

Theory. 

CJ11H20O4. Found. 

0 61*11 per cent. 60*80 per cent. 

H 9*26 „ 9-24 

0 29-63 „ 29-96 


Diethylpimelic acid crystallises from water in four-sided prisms 
which resemble crystals of cane sugar in appearance and melt at 
0 , 6 — 07 °. 

Diethylpimelic acid is sparingly soluble in cold water, about 0-234 
part in 100 parts of water at 13-5°. 

The basicity of this acid was determined by titration with normal 
potassium hydrate solution : — 

0*1710 gram acid required for neutralisation 0*0883 gram KOH. 

A bibasic acid of the formula C11H30O4 requires 0*0889 gram 
KOH. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of diethyl- 
pimelic acid at different concentrations is K = 0*00345 
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Bthyl I)ipropyljpentmetetraGarhoxy late, 

(COOCiH5)2C(CJff,)-[CHs]3-C(CiHT)(COOOjH:s)*. 

The qiiantities used in the prepaa*ation of this substance were : — 


Ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate . . . 

36*0 grams. 

Sodium 

4*6 „ 

Alcohol 

60*0 „ 

Propyl iodide. 

40*0 „ 


the operation being conducted exactly as described under ethyl 
dimethylpentanetetracarboxylate. In this instance, however, on 
mixing the propyl iodide with the alcoholic solution of the disodiuni 
salt of ethylic pentanetetracarboxylate, only a slight evolution ot 
heat was observable even after standing for some minutes. The 
pi'oduct of the reaction was a thick oil, which, on twice fractioning, 
boiled constantly at 253 — 256® (30 mm.) as a colourless oil, whicti on 
standing completely solidified. 

The crystalline cake was well pressed, dried over sulphuric acid in 
a vacuum and analysed with the following result : — 

0'1583 gram substance gave 0*1290 gmm H 2 O and 0*3586 gram 


CO> 

Theory. 

023^420^ Found. 

C 62"16 per cent. 61*77 per cent. 

H 9*00 „ 9*05 

0 28*83 „ 29*18 


Ethyl dipropylpentanetetracarboxylate melts at about 52 — 54^ and 
distils at 253 — ^256° (30 mm.) ; it is very readily soluble in the usual 
organic solvents. 

This ethereal salt gave somewhat curions results on hydinlysis ; this 
was conducted as usual (p. 830), and the resulting syrupy tetrabasic 
acid, which on standing became completely solid, was freed from traces 
of oily matter by spreading on a porous plate, and analysed with the 
following result : — 

0*1596 gram substance gave 0*1194 gram HsO and 0*3278 gram 

CO3, 

Theorv. 

(COOH)3C{C3Hy)-[CH2]j-C(e3H7)(COOH).. Found. 


C 51*21 per cent. 56*01 per cent. 

H 7-23 „ 8-31 „ 

0 38*56 „ 35*68 


T1|6 scid VBS then dissolved in a small <]iianti'i^ of 'warm water., 
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filtered, and the solution allowed to stand, when, in a short time, 
beantifnl, four-sided, glisteningplates separated ; these wei’e collected, 
washed with a little water, dried on a porous plate over sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum, and again analysed. 

1. 0-1460 gi-am substance gave 0'1090 gram HgO and 0*2990 
gram CO 2 . 

II. 0*1433 gram substance gave 0-1075 gram H20 and 0*2932 
gram CO3. 

Fotind. 


1. n. 

0 5o-8o 55*80 per cent. 

H 8*30 8*34 


From these analytical results, this beautiful substance appears to 
be a mixture, in molecular proportion, of dipropylpentanetetracarb- 
oxylic acid and dipropylpentanetricarboxylic acid, 

(COOH)20(C3Ht)-[CH3]3-OH(0,Ht)-OOOH; 
such a mixture contains C = 56*13, H = 7*75 per cent. As,howevei-, 
the crystals, when critically examined under the microscope, were 
found to be perfectly homogeneous, it appears probable that these 
two acids crystallise together in molecular proportion. The com- 
position of these crystals is well borne out by the results obtained 
by titrating their aqueous solution with standard potassium hydrate 
solution ; the numbers agree again with those x-equii-ed for a mixture 
of molecular proportions of the tribasic and tetrabasic acids. 

O'] 640 gi*am substance required for neutralisation 0*0964 gram 
KOH. 

The mixture of tri- and tetra-basic acids requires 0*1037 gi'am 
KOH. 

When heated in a capillary tube, these crystals decompose at 168® 
with evolution of carbonic anhydride and foimation of dipropyl- 
pimelic acid. 

Ethyl Bijpropylpinielate and BijprojpylpimeUc Acld^ 

COOH*CH(C3H,)-[GHj3-CH(Oja7)-OOOH. 

The ci*ude acid obtained by the hydrolysis of ethyl dipropylpentane- 
tetracarboxylate was heated in an oil-bath at 200—2*20°, till all evolu- 
tion of cai'bonic anhydride had ceased, and the resulting thick, oily 
iicid converted into the ethyl salt by means of alcohol and sulphuric 
acid (see p. 825). In this case it was found necessary to fraction 
the ethereal salt several times before it could be obtained pure. 
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Ethyl dipropylpimelate boils at 224 — 226“ (100 mni.) ; it is a mode> 
rately tldck oil of peculiar odour, closely resembling, though fainter 
than, that of ethyl pimelate. The analysis gave the following num- 
bers : — 

0*1484 gram substance gave 0*1484 gram H 3 O and 0*8685 gram 


CO^ 

Theory. 

01^33204* P otuid. 

0 68*00 per cent. 67*73 per cent. 

H 10*66 „ 10*74 

0 21*33 „ 21*53 


The specific gravity of ethyl dipropylpimelate is d4®/4° = 0*9578 ; 
d 15“ 15“ = 0*9495 ; d 25“, 25“ = 0*9436. 

The magnetic rotation determinations gave — 

i. Sp. rotation. Mol. rotation. 

lb“ 0*9834 17*296 

The hydrolysis of this ethereal salt was carried out exactly as 
described under ethyl pimelate. The acid, being sparingly soluble in 
water, separated as a semi-solid mass on acidifying the solution of the 
alkaline salt ; it was extracted with ether as usual, and thus obtained 
as a thick oU, which on standing became almost solid. The crystal- 
line cake was very carefully pressed, to remove every trace of oily 
matter, boiled with a large quantity of water, filtered, and the filti^ate 
allowed to cool slowly. After standing for* some time, the milky 
liquid deposited beautiful, four-sided plates; these w'ere collected, 
dried, first on a porous plate, then at 50“, and analysed, with the fol- 
lowing result : — * 

01400 gram substance gave 0*1258 gram H^O and 0*3290 gram 


ca. 

Theory. 

C]3Hs 404. Found. 

C 68*98 per cent. 64*00 per cent. 

H 9*84 „ 9-98 

0 26*23 „ 26*02 


Dipropylpimelic acid is sparingly soluble in hot water, and there- 
fore by the above treatment only small quantities can he recrystallised 
at a time. It appeared interesting to fractionally crystallise the sub- 
stance by ertraeting the residual mass from each crystallisation with 
fi’esh qimntiti^ of boiling water, until, with the exception of a trace 
of oily impurity, all had been dissolved. In this way five fractions 

were obtained, melting respectively at 92—94“, 91—93®, 90 92“, 

87 ^90®, 87 89“ ; all these fractions on cirstallisation from light 
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petrolenm, melted at 95 — ^96®, wHcL. must be taken as the correct 
melting point of the acid, and this behaviour seems to indicate that 
the crude acid does not consist of two structural isomers. 

Dipropylpimelic acid is very sparingly soluble in cold water. 100 
parts of water at 13*5® dissolve only 0*049 part of the pure acid. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of dipropyl- 
pimelic acid at difEerent concentiations is K = 0*0030. 

Salts of Dipropyljpimelic Acid , — ^The silver salt, was 

prepared by adding silver nitrate to a moderately dilute neuti*al 
solution of the potassium salt. It is a white, granular precipitate^ 
apparently insoluble in water. Analysis : — 

0*1710 gram substance gave 0*0759 gram HsO and 0*2142 gram 
CO*. 

0*3143 gram substance gave, on ^ition, 0*1476 gram Ag. 


Theory. 

C23H29Ag204. Pound. 

0 34*13 per cent. 34*33 per cent. 

H 4*8*2 „ 4*93 


Ag. .... 47*04 „ 46*96 „ 

A dilute neutral solution of the potassium salt shows the following 
behaviour with reagents : — 

Zinc sulphate, a white, caseous precipitate, insoluble in water. 
Lead acetate, a white, apparently crystalline precipitate, somewhat 
soluble in boiling water. Copper sulphate, a light, bluish-green pre- 
cipitate, insoluble in water. Barium and calcium chlorides, no 
precipitate. 


Ethyl Biisopropylpenta/netetTacarhoxylate, 

(OOOCyB[5)30(03H0*[OH*]3-O(O3H0CCOO02H5)2. 

The method used and the quantities employed in the preparation 
of this ethereal salt were the same as in the case of the dipropyl 
compound, isopropyl iodide being substituted for propyl iodide ; the 
yield of crude product was 42*5 grams. 

Ethyl diisopiopylpentanetetracarboxylate boils at 250 — ^252® 
(30 mm.). Analysis : — 

0*1648 gram substance gave 0*1335 gram H 2 O and 0*3730 gram 


CO*. 

Theory. 

023H4oOi,. Pound. 

C ...... 62*16 per cent. 61*73 per cent. 

H 9*00 „ 8*99 

O 28*83 „ 29**28 
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This ethereal salt differs fivm the normal propyl compound in being 
a thick syrup, 'which does not solidify when cooled to 0°. On hydro- 
lysis, it yields a solid acid, presumably the corresponding diisopropyl- 
pentanetetracarboxylic acid ; it was not analysed. 

Ethyl Eiisoprojpylpimelate m%d Eiisopropylpinielic Add^ 
COOH-CH(C3H7)-[CHs]3-OH(C3Ht)-COOH. 

In preparing this acid, the acid obtained by the hydrolysis of ethyl 
diisopropylpentanetetracarboxylate (hy the method given on p. 830) 
was heated at 200® until all effervescence had ceased, and the residual 
thick, brownish acid converted into the ethyl salt by treatment with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid. Ethyl diisopropylpimelate, like the 
normal propyl derivative, must be repeatedly fraotioned before it 
shows a constant boilizig point. The specimen used for analysis and 
for the physical measui’ements boiled at 220 — 222® (100 mm.), 
only about 4® lower than ethyl dipropylpimelate. 

0*1334 gram substance gave 0*126o gram HjO and 0*3306 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

C 17 HJ 2 O 4 . Pound. 

C 68*00 per cent. 67*58 per cent. 

H 10*66 „ 10*34 

0 21*33 „ 21*88 „ 


Ethyl diisopropylpimelate is a thick, colourless oil, boiling at 
220 — 222® (100 mm.). Its specific gravity is d 4°/4® = 0*9651; d 15®/15® 
= 0*9567; ^25" 25® = 0*9507. 

The magnetic rotation determinations gave as an avei*age — 

t, Sp. rotation. Mol. rotation, 

19*3° 0*9866 17-238. 

The hydi'olysis of this ethereal salt, and the isolation and purifica- 
tion of the resnlting acid, were conducted exactly as described under 
ethyl dipropylpimelate (p. 837). The various tmctions obtained by 
reciystallising tbe crude acid from water melted at the following 
temperatui’es : — ^93 — 94®, 92 — ^93°, 91 — ^93®. 

These, on recrystallisation from light petroleum, melted at 96 — ^98®, 
and gave the following numbei*s on analysis : — 

0*1440 gram substance gave 0*1290 gram H3O and 0*3375 gram 


CO*, 

Theoiy. 

Pound. 

0 63*93 per cent. 63*92 per cent. 

H 9*84 „ 9*95 

O 26*23 .. 26*13 
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DiisopropyJpimelic acid melts at 9(5 — 98®. It is sparingly soluble 
in cold water ; it is, however, about twice as soluble as the isomeric 
dipropylpimelic acid, 100 parts of water at 13’5® dissolving about 
0*096 part of the pure acid. It crystallises from its solution in 
hot, light petroleum, on coolicg, in beautiful, feathery, needle-shaped 
crystals. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of diiso- 
propylpimelic acid at different concentrations is K = 0*0032. 


Bthyl Diisohutylpetitanetefracarboxylaie^ 

(COOC,H3)8C(04H9)*[CHa]3*C(C4H9)(COOOsH5)3. 


This ethereal salt could, no doubt, be readily obtained by treating 
the disodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate with isobutyl 
iodide in the usual way, but it appeai*ed to us interesting to determine 
whether the synthesis of this substance could equally well be per- 
formed by treating the sodium compound of ethyl isobutylmalonate 
with trimethylene bromide, thus : — 


2 (COOC 3 H 5 ) 2 CNa-C 4 H 9 -r BrOHs-CHs-CHaBr = 

(COOC 3 H 5 )sC(C 4 Ho)-CH 3 -CH 2 -CHa-G( 04 H 9 )(COOC 2 n ,)3 + 2NaBr. 

138 grams of ethyl isobutylmalonate (b. p. 228 — ^233**) was mixed 
with a cold solution of 15 grams of sodium dissolved in 170 grams ot 
absolute alcohol, 64*5 grams of trimethylene bromide added, and the 
mixture heated cautiously on a water- bath, in a flask connected with 
a reflux apparatus. The reaction sets in all at once, the liquid boils 
vigorously, and quantities of sodium bromide are deposited. After 
heating for half an hour, the neutral product was mixed with water, 
extracted three times with ether, the ethereal solution washed well 
with water, dried over calcium chloride, and evaporated ; the almost 
colourless, oily residue, which weighed about 150 grams, was then 
subjected to distillation under reduced pressure (200 mm.). As soon 
as the last traces of ether had distilled over, the thermometer rose 
rapidly to 200°, between which temperatuie and 230° about 80 grams 
passed over ; the pressure was then reduced to 60 mm., when the 
i*esidue distilled almost completely between 250° and 280°, and 
weighed 58 grams. The higher fraction was subsequently purified by 
repeated distillation under a pressure of 30 mm., when a considerable 
quantity of a colourless oil was obtained boiling constantly at 
257 — 263®. The analysis of this gave the following results : — 

0*1354 gram substance gave 0'1184 gram HaO and 0*3135 gram 

OO2. 
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Theory. 

C 2 aH 440 g. Pound. 

C 63*56 per cent. 63*15 per cent. 

H 9*33 „ 9*31 

O 27*11 „ 27*54 


Ethyl diisobntylpentanetetracarboxylate is a very thick, colourless 
oil which, on long standing, showed signs of crystallising. 

Btliyl Diisohutylpbnelate and DiisobutyljpimeUe Acid, 

COOH-CH(C4H9)-[CHJ3-CH(C4H,;-OOOH. 

Ethyl diisobutylpentanetetracarboxylate is very readily hydrolysed 
by boiling with alcoholic potash, but no attempt was made to purify 
the resulting tetrabasic acid, the crude substance obtained being at 
once converted into diisobutylpimelic acid. 

52 grams of ethyl diisobutylpentanetetracarboxylate (b. p. 250 — 275®, 
;>0 mm.) was mixed with a solution of 40 grams of pure potassium 
hydrate dissolved in 90 per cent, methyl alcohol, the mixture boiled 
in a reflux apparatus for flve hours, and evaporated to dryness ; the 
residue was then dissolved in water and boiled until the last traces of 
methyl alcohol had been expelled. The alkaline solution thus ob- 
tained was acidifled with hydrochloric acid, and the oily acid which 
separated extracted four times with pure ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion was dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, the crude, tetra- 
basic acid heated at 200 — 220 ® until the evolution of carbonic au- 
hydride had entirely ceased, and the residual impure diisobutyl- 
pimelic acid converted into the ethyl salt in the usual way. 

Ethyl diisdbuiylpijnelaie, mider a pressure of 100 mm., boils con- 
stantly at 235 — ^237®. 

The analysis of this substance gave the following results : — 

0*1416 gram substance gave 0*1413 gram H 2 O and 0*3598 gram 


CO2. 

Theoiy. 

Pound. 

C ...... . 69*51 per cent, 69*30 per cent. 

H 10*98 „ ir09 

0 19-51 „ lt#t51 


Ethyl diisobnfylpimelate is a colourless oil possessing very similar 
properties to the other analogomily constituted ethereal salts already 
described*. 

The specific gravity of this substance is d 4°/4® = 0*9444 ; d 15®/15® 
= 0*9368; d25®/25® 5 = 0*9303. 

The magpaerac rotation determinations gave as an average — 
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t, Sp. rotation. ]VIol. rotation. 

16-1 0*9952 19*387 

The hydrolysis of this ethereal salt was carried ont as described 
under ethyl pimelate. On acidifying the alkaline solution of the 
potassium salt, the crude diisobutylpimelic acid separates as a thick, 
gummy mass, and was extracted with ether. The ethereal solution, 
after drying over calcium chloride and evaporating, deposited a thick, 
almost colourless oil which, on standing over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum, solidified to a mass of crystals. This crude acid was roughly 
purified by contact with a porous plate, and then reciystallised from 
large quantities of boiling water. The analysis gave the following 
results : — 

0*1405 gram substance gave 0*1296 gram H 2 O and 0*3399 gram 


GO2. 

Theoiy. 

Ci 5 £^ 04 . Pound. 

G G6*17 per cent. 65*98 per cent. 

H 10*28 „ 10*25 

0 23*53 „ 23*77 


Diisobutylpimelic acid melts at about 82 — 84°, but not very 
sharply. 

It is very sparingly soluble in cold water; 100 parts of water at 
13*5° dissolve only about 0*038 part of the pure acid. 

The basicity of the acid was determined by titration with standard 
potassium hydrate solution. 

0*1482 giam substance required for neutralisation 0*0605 gram 
KOH. 

A bibasic acid of the formula GJ 3 H 28 O 4 requii'es theoreticsdly 
0*0608 gram KOH. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of diiso- 
butylpimelic acid could not be accurately determined owing to the 
acid being so sparingly soluble in water. 

Mihyl DibenzylpmtamtetracarhoxyT^^ 
(GOOG2H5)2G(GH*-GsH5)-CGB^]s-G(GH2-GsH5)(GOOG2H5)2. 

This substance was the first derivative of ethyl pentanetetracarb- 
oxylate obtained, and its method of preparation differed essentially 
from that of the derivatives subsequently investigated, and described 
in the preceding pages. The quantities taken were : — 

Ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate. 9 grams. 

Sodium, dissolved in 15 grams of alcohol 1*2 „ 

Benayl chloride 9 


99 
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The etliyl pentanetetracarhoxylate was dissolved in the cold solu- 
tion of the sodium ethoxide, the benzyl chloride added, and the 
mixtoi'e heated for two hours in a flask connected with a reflux 
apparatus. 

At the end of this time, the product, which had become quite 
neutral, was mixed with water, distilled in steam until the excess of 
benzyl chloride had been completely removed, and the residue 
extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was dried over anhydr- 
ous potassium carbonate, evaporated, and the thick, oily residue 
allowed to stand over sulphuric acid in a vacuum until it had com- 
pletely solidified. The crystalline cake was then freed from oily 
matter by spreading it on a porous plate, rapidly washed with small 
quantities of methyl alcohol on a filter-pump, and the white, granular 
residue dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. The analysis gave 
the following result : — 

0’1588 gram substance gave 01063 gram H 2 O and 0*3986 gram 

00 ,. 

Theory. 

C 3 iH 4 oO^ Pomid. 

0 . . - . 68*88 per cent, 68*46 per cent. 


H 7*41 „ 7*43 

0 2370 „ 24*11 


Ethyl dibenzylpentanetetracarboxylate melts at about 75 — 77°, and 
when once melted, it often remains for some days as a very thick, 
semi-solid, transparent mass, which, however, when rubbed with a. 
rod moistened with methyl alcohol, at once solidifies. It is readily 
soluble in the usual organic solveni^. 


JDtbenzylpentmetetraearhoxylic Acid, 

(COOH)2C(OH2-06H5)-[CHj3-C(OHy06H5)CCOOH)2. 

In order to obtain this acid, the pure ethereal salt (10 grams) 
was hydrolysed by boiling with excess of methyl alcoholic potash 
(10 grams KOH) for two hours in a i-efinx apparatus. The excess 
of alcohol was distilled off, the product dissolved in water, evaporated 
on a water-bath till quite free from alcohol, filtered, and acidified 
with hydrochloric acid. The thick, gummy mass which separated 
•was extracted four times with ether, the ethereal solution well dried 
over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the thick, oily residue allowed 
to stand until it had completely solidified. The solid cake thus 
obtained was roughly purified by spreading it on a porous plate, the 
crude, yellowish-white acid ground up in a mortar with pure ether, 
and subsequently washed on a filtmr-pump with this solvent until the 
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residual acid was perfectly white. The product consists of pure 
dibenzylpentanetetracarboxylic acid, as is shown by the following 
analysis : — 

0*1586 gram substance gave 0*0794 gram HoO and 0*3728 gram 


COs. 

Theorv. 

CvjH^tOs. Pound. 

C 64*48 per cent. 64*16 per cent. 

H 5*61 „ 5 55 

0 29*90 „ 30 29 


Dibenzylpentanetetracarboxylle acid decomposes at about 205 — 207*^ 
with evolution of cai*bonic anhydride and formation of dibenzyl- 
pimelic acid : — 

(COOH)2(CHa-OA)C*[OHj3*C(CH3-CfiH,)(COOH)> = 

C00H*0H(0Hi*C6H5)*[CH2]3-CH(CH3-0,H5)-C00H + 200.. 

The basicity of the acid was determined by titration with standard 
potassium hydrate solution. 

0*0972 gram acid required for neutralisation 0*0488 gram KOH. 

A tetrabasic acid of the formula OS 3 H 24 O 5 requires 0*0509 gram 
KOH. 

Salts of Bibenzyl^pentanetetracarhoxylic Add . — The silver salty 
OffjH 3 oAg 408 , was prepared from a dilute neutral solution of the 
ammonium salt by the addition of a large excess of silver nitrate 
solution, the whole being well shaken during the operation. The 
white, insoluble precipitate thus obtained, after being well washed 
with water, and dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, gave the fol- 
low ing results on analysis : — 

0*1667 gram substance gave 0*0406 gram H 2 O, 0*1938 gram COj, 
and 0*0842 gram Ag. 


Theory. 

CJETsoAgiOg. Pound. 

0 32*32 per cent. 31*70 per cent. 

H 2-34 „ 2*70 

Ag 50*35 „ 50*50 


A dilute neutral solution of the ammonium salt shows the follow'- 
ing behaviour with reagents : — 

Copper acetate^ a bright-blue precipitate, sparingly soluble in water; 
on boiling with water^ the precipitate becomes almost white. Ocddum 
chloride^ no precipitate in the cold, but on boiling, the calcium salt 
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separates as crystalline precipitate. Barium cMoride^ no 

pi^cipltate. Zim sulphate and lead acetate^ white, amorphons pre- 
cipitates insolnble in water. 


JDibenzylpimelic Acid, 

COOH*CH{CH3-C6H5)-[CH3]3-OH(CH3-06H5)-COOH. 

This aoid is produced when dibenzylpentanetetracarboxylic acid is 
heated at 200 — ^ 220 *^ until the eTolution of carbonic anhydride has 
completely ceased. The resulting brownish resin can only with diffi- 
culty be obtained in a crystalline condition ; the purification of this 
crude product may, however, be readily accomplished in the follow- 
ing way : — The crude acid is dissolved in an excess of a warm, dilute 
solution of barium hydroxide, heated to boiling, and a current of 
carbonic anhydi*ide passed until the excess of alkali has been re- 
moved. The product is filtered, the precipitated barium carbonate 
well washed, and the colourless filtrate evaporated until a of 
crystals of the barium salt of the aoid separates from the boiling 
solution ; these are rapidly collected, washed with a little boiling 
water on the £J.ter-pump (the salt is more soluble in cold than hot 
water), and drained on a porous plate. The mother liquors, on 
continued evaporation, deposit a further crop of crystals, which are 
collected in the same manner. The colourless, glistening mass of 
crystals is dissolved in water, acidified with hydrochloric acid, the 
precipitated acid extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution dried 
over calcium chloride and evaporated; as the evaporation proceeds, 
crystals separate ; these are collected, freed from a trace of oily 
imparity by spreading on a porous plate, and then recrystallised 
from a mixture of equal parts of benzene and light petinleum. In 
this way, beautiful, glistening, prismatic crystals are obtained which, 
as the analyses show, consist of pure dibenzylpimelic acid : 


I. 0*1572 gram substance gave 0*1002 gram H 3 O and 0*4265 gram 

CO2- 

II. 0*1355 gram substance gave 0*0888 gram H^O and 0*3688 gram 
COj. 

HE. 0*1384 gram substance gave 0*0S94 gram H 3 O and 0*3758 gram 

COg. 


H, 

0 , 


Theory. 

C51HS4O4. 


Found, 

£ 

n. 

74*12 p. c. 

73-99 

74-23 

7-06 „ 

7-08 

7-28 

18-82 „ 

18-93 

18-49 


in. 

74*05 p.c. 
7*17 „ 
18*78 „ 
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Dibenzylpimelic acid melts at 120'' witb slight previous softening ; 
it is readily soluble in bob benzene, ether, and alcohol, sparingly in 
light petroleum. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of dibenzyl- 
pimelic acid at different concentrations is K = 0*0040. 

Salts of BibemyVpimelic Acid. — The harvum salty O^iSjs^sOi, -f- 
3H20(?), is readily prepared by dissolving the pure acid in a solution 
of barium hydroxide, removing the excess of the latter by passing 
carbonic anhydride, and evaporating the solution as described above. 
It is more soluble in cold than in hot water, and separates in pearly 
plates on boiling its cold concentrated solution. 

The analysis of the air-dry salt gave the following results : — 

I. 0*5748 gram substance, heated at 100" until constant, lost 0*056 
gram H 20 , and the residue, heated with sulphuric acid, gave 
0*2554 gram BaS 04 . 

n. 0*4117 gram substance, heated at 100° till constant, lost 0*0401 
gram H 2 O. 

Theory. 

Ba 25*90 per cent. 

H,0 10*21 

This salt appears to lose some of its water of crystallisation on long 
standing in the air. 

A moderately dilute neutral solution of the potassium salt shows 
the following behaviour with reagents : — 

Barium cMoridey on boiling, a white precipitate, sparingly soluble 
in hot water, but more soluble in cold water. Gcdcium chloride^ no 
precipitate in the cold, but, on boiling, a white calcium salt separates 
which redissolves on cooling. Zinc acetate, a white, caseous pre- 
cipitate, sparingly soluble in water. Copper acetate, a beautiful light*- 
blue precipitate, insoluble in water. Lead acetate, a white, amorph- 
ous, very sparingly soluble precipitate. 

Attempt to Prepare Monohenzylpimdic Acid, 

COOH-OH(OH2-04H5)*[OH2]8-CH,-COOH. 

In the preceding pages the preparation of some disubstituted de- 
rivatives of pimelic acid from the disodium compound of ethyl 
pentanetetracarboxylate has been described, and it appeared to us of 
interest to determine whether by employing the monosodium com- 
pound of this ethereal salt, monosubstituted derivatives such as 
monomebhyl- and monobenzyl-pimelio adds would also be obtained. 
The example selected was the preparation of monobenzylpimelic acid, 

TOL. Lix. 3 sr 


Found. 



26*10 — per cent. 

9*70 9*74 
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as it was thonglit probable that tbe reaction conld be more readily 
followed in tbis case than in tbe case of tbe lower bomologues. 

9 grams of etbyl pentanetetracarboxylate (1 mol.) was mixed with 
a solntion of 0*6 gram of sodium (1 mol.) in absolute alcobol, 4 gmms 
of benzyl chloride (1 mol.) added, and tbe mixture heated in a reflux 
apparatus for two hours. The product was then diluted with water, 
extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution washed well, dried over 
calcium chloride, and evaporated. In this way, 11 grams of a yellowish 
oil was obtained, which, even on long standing over sulphnric acid in 
a vacuum, did not crystallise, although a distinct scum formed on the 
surface. 

The ethereal salt was hydrolysed by boiling with a methyl alcoholic 
solution of 11 grams of potassium hydrate for two hours, the alcohol 
removed by evaporation with the addition of water, and the cold 
alkaline solntion acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid. The thick, 
resinous mass which separated was extracted ten times with ether, the 
ethereal solntion dried over calcium chloiide, evaporated, and the 
transparent, resinous mass, which, even after standing for some days 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, showed no signs of crystallising, 
was stirred well with warm water of 40®. In a short time the mass 
began to get hard and opaque, and on constantly changing the water 
a solid mass was ultimately obtained. This was dried on a porous 
plate at the ordinary temperature, ground up in a mortar with pure 
ether, and the insoluble tetracarboxylic acid which separates washed 
on a filter pump with small quantities of ether until it had become 
perfectly colourless. 

The analysis of the substance, dried over sulphnino acid in a 
vacuum, gave: — 

0"1376 gram substance gave 0*0744 gram H 2 O and 0*3239 gram 
H2O. 

Theoiy. 

Manohenzylpratone- Pibenzylpentane- 
tetracarboi^lic acid tetracarboxylic add 

“ ” OssBCisiOa. Pound. 


C 56-80 p. c. 64-48 p. c. 64-20 p. c. 

H 5-38 „ 5-61 „ 6-01 „ 

0 37-87 „ 29-90 „ 29-79 „ 


IKbonxylpeataoetetiacarbozylio acid liad therefore been formed in 
ihiB inenctioxi izisteed of tbe monobenzjl derivetivea Tbis interesting^ 
point ma confirmed by an inrestigation of tbe properties of the acid, 
and an analysis of the sUver salt : — 

0-2120 gram of the dry silver salt gave on ignition 0-1063 gram 

Ag. 
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Theory. 

G>j£[2(h^S4^8* Pound. 

Ag 50*35 per cent. 50*14 per cent. 

In order, if possible, to further follow the course of this reaction, the 
aqueous extract of the crude dibenzylpentanetetracarboxylic acid (see 
above) was carefully examined. The combined extracts were neutralised 
with sodium hydrate, evaporated to a small bulk, acidified, exiaacted 
with pure ether, the ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride and 
evaporated, and the residual, thick, yellow oil allowed to stand for 
some days over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. As the oil showed no signs 
of crystallising, it was transferred to a flask, and heated in an oil-bath 
at until the evolution of carbonic anhydride had ceased. The re- 
sidual, dark-coloured acid was then dissolved in dilute sodium hydrate 
solution, boiled for two hours with freshly-ignited animal charcoal, 
and filtered. The almost colourless alkaline solution was evaporated 
to a small bulk, acidified, extracted five times with ether, the ethereal 
solution dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the oily residue 
set aside until it had completely solidified. The crude product, which 
showed the properties of pimelic acid, was roughly puiified by spreading 
it on a porous plate, then converted into the calcium salt, and this 
<salt, after recrystallisation, decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and 
the i^sultiog acid finally recrystallised from benzene. 

The white, crystalline powder thus obtained melted at 100 — ^102** 
and consisted of pure pimelic acid, as is shown by the following 
analysis : — 


0*1322 gram substance gave 0*0908 gram HsO and 0*2542 gram 
CO,. 


Theory. 

COOH-[CHj5*OOOH. Pound. 


0 52*50 per cent. 52*44 per cent. 

H 7*50 „ 7*63 

0 40*00 „ 39*93 


This experiment proves that, under the conditions employed, ethyl 
monobenzylpentanetetracarboxylate is not formed, the I'eaction, on the 
contrary, giving rise to the production of ethyl dibenzylpentanetetra- 
carboxylate; one half of the ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate either 
takes no part whatever in the decomposition or is regenerated from 
the monosodium compound, as shown in the introduction. 


3 N 2 
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Action of Bejizal Chloride on the JDiscdium Compound of Ethyl Fe^itane- 
tetracarhoxylcde. Formation of JDihenzalpimeUc Add^ 

cooh-0(:oh-06H,)-[chJs-c(:ch-C6Ho)-oooh. 

This remarkable reaction was first inatitnted with the object of 
pi*eparinsr phenylhexamethylene derivatives, as explained in the 
introduction. 9 grams of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate was dissolved 
in a solution of 1*2 grams of sodium in 30 grams of absolute alcohol, 
4 2 grams of benzal chloride added, and the mixture heated for 
fire hours in a flask connected with a reflux apparatus. The product 
was then mixed with water, extracted with ether, the ethereal solu- 
tion washed with water, and evaporated, and the residual thick, 
yellowish oil hydrolysed by boiling it with twice the calculated 
quantity of methyl alcoholic potash for three hours. The alcohol 
was removed by mixing the product with water and boiling vigor- 
ously, the cold alkaline solution acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and the resinous precipitate extracted with ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion was then evaporated, and the yellow, oily residue stirred for two 
days with fresh quantities of water, until it had become quite solid. 

The very crude acid thus obtained was collected, washed with 
water, allowed to dry on a porous plate, and then heated at 200—220% 
until the evolution of carbonic anhydride had ceased. The dark- 
brown residue was dissolved iu dilute sodium hydrate, and the solu- 
tion boiled with freshly-ignited animal charcoal, by which means a 
quantity of impnrity was removed ; the add was then reprecipitated 
with hydrochloric acid, washed well, and allowed to dry on a porous 
plate. The thoroughly dry, dark-yellow substance was ground up in 
a mortar, exhausted three times with boiling benzene, the residue dis- 
solved in methyl alcohol, and the solution allowed to evaporate nearly 
to diyness at the ordinary temperature. 

The crystals which were deposited were collected, washed with 
methyl alcohol, recrystallised twice from this solvent, and the magni- 
ficent, glistening prisms thus obtained analysed, with the following 
result: — 

I. 0*1192 gram substance gave 0’0672 gram H 2 O and 0*3270 gram 

00a. 

n. 0*1521 gram substance gave 0 0834 gram H 2 O and 0*4183 gram 
OOx- 


Pound. 

L H. 

0 7B‘00 per cent. 74 81 75'00 per cent. 

H 5-95 „ 6-26 6-09 „ 

0 19-05 „ 18-93 18-91 
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Dibenzalpimelic acid melts at 192 — 198^. It is readily soluble in 
hot ethyl and methyl alcohol, sparingly in chloroform and carbon 
bisulphide, and only very sparingly in benzene, toluene, light petr- 
oleum, and water. When strongly heated in small quantities in a 
test-tube, the ac^d distils with apparently very little decomposition, 
and the slightly yellowish distillate solidifies completely on rubbing 
with a glass rod. Dibenzalpimelic acid, being an unsaturated acid, is 
instantly oxidised by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, 
and at the same time a very strong odour of benzaldehyde is 
noticeable. 

The basiciiy of the acid was determined first by titiution with a 
standard solution of potassium hydrate : — 

0“1264 gram of the pure acid required for neutralisation 0’0-l!25 gram 
KOH. 

This amount of a bibasic acid of the formula G 21 H 20 O 4 requires 
0*04j21 gram KOH. 

Salts of DibenzaljpiiifieUG Acid. — The silver salt^ 03 iHie 04 Ag 2 , was 
prepared by adding silver nitrate to a neutral solution of the potas- 
sium salt. The white, amorphous precipitate thus produced w^as 
collected, washed with water, dried over sulphuric acid on a poi*oub 
plate, and analysed, with the following result : — 

0*1990 gram substance gave 0*0586 gram H 2 O and 0*3314 gram 

CO2. 

0*3108 gram substance gave on ignition 0*1232 gram Ag. 


Theory. 

C 2 iH]is 04 Ag 3 . Pound. 

0 45*90 per cent. 45*42 per cent. 

H 3*28 „ 3*27 

Ag 39*16 „ 39*63 


The neutral solution of the pota^ium salt gives, with solutions of 
haritim cJiloride, calcium chloride^ zinc suljpJuzte^ and lead acetoite^ 
white, amorphous precipitates, almost insoluble in water. Copper 
sulphate gives a fine, pale-blue, amorphous precipitate, almost insoluble 
m water. 

In order, if possible, to obtain some further clue to the formation of 
dibenzalpimelic acid in the above decomposition, the aqueous liquors 
from the hydrolysis of the crude product of the reaction, from which 
the crude dibenzalpimelic acid had been precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid, as described above, were extracted five times with ether, the 
ethereal extract carefully dried over calcium chloride and evaporated. 
A small quantity of an oily acid was thus obtained, which, after 
purification by conversion into the calcium salt and recrystallisation 
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from benzene, melted at 100 — 102\ and showed all the properties of 
pimelic acid. There conld be no doubt as to its identity, although 
the qnantity was too small for analysis. 

It appears, therefore, that in this decomposition some ethyl 
pentanetetracarboxylate is regenerated, which, on hydrolysis and snb- 
seqneut heating at 200®, is converted into pimelic acid. 

For convenience of reference we append, in tabnlar form, the 
principal properties of tlie substances described in this paper. 

Fenianf^ctnicafhoxylic Ac^ and its Derivatives, 


I Decomposing Boiling point of 
point. ethyl salt (30 mni.). 


rentanetetracarboi;^ I k acid Abo%e 120^ , 230 — 235® 

DunethylpentanetetiacarboxAlic acid. 200— -205'" 238 — 240 ^ 

Diethylpentanetetnicarboxyllc acid 192 — 195'" * 247° 

DiinopTlpentanetctTacarboxyiic acid — i 253 — ^256^ 

; (lX.p. «52— 54®) 

Diisopmpjlpenianetetinc^boi;^^ acid — i 250— 252^ 

Dubobatylpenfaneietracarboxylic acid — | 257 — ^263^ 

Dibenzylpentanetetiacarboxjlie acid. 205 — ^207® (II. p. = 75 — 77'’) 

DibmniopentanetetinGarboxylic acid — (II. x>- 
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LXXYIII. — The Synthetical Fomiation of Closed Carbon Chains, 
Part I (contimied). The Action of JSthylene Bromide on the Sodium 
Corwpounds of Ethyl Acefoacetate avd Ethyl Bensoylacetate, 

By T. Rh\mcr Marshali, D.Sc., and W. H. Perkest, Jnn., PI1.D., 

P.R.S. 


Ix the study of the synthetical fomiation of closed carbon chains, 
one of the most difficult pi'oblems has been the determination of tbe 

constitution of those substances which are produced when ethylene 

bromide reacts with the sodium compounds of ethyl malonate, ethyl 
acetoacetate, and ethyl benzoylacetate. 

Taking in the iirst place the product of the action of ethylene 
bromide on the sodium compound of ethyl malonate, this substance 
may be represented either as ethyl trimethylenedicarboxy late (Perkin, 
Trans., 1885, 47, 807; lb^7, 51, 849; Ber,, 17, 54), or as eth}l 
Tinylmalonate (Fittig, Boeder, Be/., 16, 372) : 

I. (COOOaI^)jCliraa + aHiBrs= (COOOJB[.)jO<^®'+ 2NaBr. 

II. (COOCjH.)sOl!ras + CsHJSii = (OOOOsH,)sCH-OH:OH, + 

2HaBr. 

The difficulty in distinguishing between these formulae lies in the 
fact that the acid obtained fi*om this ethereal salt by hydrolysis 
behaves in some respects as an unsaturated acid, whereas in other 
respects its reactions point to its being a saturated substance. The 
careful study of the chemical properties and the magnetic rotation 
of the ethereal salt has, ho^wever, left scarcely any doubt that this 
substance is, in reality, ethyl tuimethylenedicarboxylate, and this 
view of its constitution has received additional support from the veiy 
interesting work of Buchner on tiimethylene derivatives (Synthesen 
von ByrazoV, Byrazolm- und Trimethyleti-derivaten mittels Diazo- 
pssigdther : Hahilitationsschrift^ Mtinchen, 1891). 

Baeyer’s permanganate test, which of late has come so much into 
prominence, has been applied by Buchner as a means of discriminating 
between trimethylene derivatives and unsaturated substances. 

This test is based on the fact, first observed by Baeyer (AnnaZen, 
245, 146), that dilute alkaline solutions of unsaturated acids 
decolorise potassium permanganate instantly, whereas in the case of 
saturated acids, the pink colour often remains unchanged for days. 
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Buclmer thuB fotmd iihat trimethylenedicarboxylic acid, and in fact 
all the trimethylenecarboxylic acids as yet described, behave as 
saturated substances, and therefore cannot be vinyl derivatives. 

Turning no^"" to the prc^duct of the action of ethylene bromide on 
the sodium derivative of ethyl acetoacetate, the problem of assigning 
the correct constitution to this substance is found to be much more 
cliiEcult. 

The reaction in question undoubtedly proceeds as follows : — 

SCHa'OO'CECNa'COOCaHs -h 02B!4Br2 ~ C 6 H 12 O 8 -i- 

CFa-CO-CHs-COOCaH^ + 2 JNaBi-. 


There are four formulae which may be devised to represent the con- 
stitution of this ethereal salt CbHEjOa, namely : — 


COOC TTj CBi 

CH acetyltnmetJiylenecarioxylate. 


n. ®®^^>cH'Ch:ch,. 
jjj coo 4 h,- 9 :c(oh,)^q 

0H2’ CH2 


JStTiyl vinylacetocLcefate. 

Ethyl methyldehydrojpen tonecarhaxyl- 
ate. 


TV cooaH5-CH-c(:cH2). « . ,, , 7 ^ ^ ^ 

tv. I ^>0. Bthjl TnMhylenetetra^iydrcfwrfur- 

CB2 CH2 

anearhoxylate. 


The formation of the compounds represented in 1 and II corresponds 
with the formation of ethyl trimethylenedicarbosylate and ethyl 
vinylmalonate respectively, as represented by the equations at the 
commencement of this paper. 

Ethyl methyldehydropentonecarbosylate (III) would be produced 
as follows : — 


CH/CO-CHNa-COOCsBt + CaH^Br^ = 

CH3-CO-CH(OH2-OH2Br)-OOOC3H8 + NaBr. 
Ethyl iu-hromethylacetoacetate. 

This intermediate product, under the influence of a second mole- 
cule of ethyl sodacetoacetate, loses 1 mol. of hydrogen bromide, 
thus : — 

CH,-CO-OH(OH2-OH2Br)-COOC2H6 = 

CE 3 - 0 (OH):C(CH 2 *OH 2 Br)-COOCJ 2 H 5 == 

LaMe fom. 

COOOsH^-OIOCCHb) 
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a reacticm wHch is similar to tliat whick kas been proved to take 
place between etkyl sodacetoacetate and trimetkylene bromide (Trans., 
1887, 51, 702—727 ; Lipp, Her., 18, 3277). 

Ethyl metkylenetetrakydrofnrfarancarboxylate (IV) may be sup- 
posed to be produced from ethyl m-brornethylacetoacetate in the fol- 
lowing way : — 

0H3-C0-0H(0Hs-0H3Br)-00003H5 = 

CH3:C(OH)*CH(OH3-OH3Br)-COOaH5 = 

Labile form. 


COOC>H5-<j)H-C(:CH2) 

OHa — CH2 


>0 + HBr. 


In previous investigations (Perkin, Trans., 1885, 47, 801 ; Freer 
and Perkin, Trans., 1887, 51, 820), experiments on the behaviour of 
the ethereal salt CsHi^Os, and the corresponding acid CeHsOs, under 
the influence of various reagents, were described, and the results 
thus obtained were shown to lead to the conclusion that this ethereal 
salt consisted for the most part of ethyl acetyltrimethylenecarboxylate 
mixed with varying, but usually very small, quantities of ethyl methyl- 
dchydropentonecarboxylate. 

Subsequently Lipp (Her., 22, 1210 ; compare Colman and Peikin, 
Trans., 1889, 55, 358) repeated these experiments, and came to the 
conclusion that this ethereal salt was ethyl methylenetetrahydrof ui*- 
furancarboxylate,* and could not possibly be ethyl aceiyltrimethylene- 
carboxylate. 

Owing to these conflicting opinions, it appeared to us that it would 
be interesting to still further investigate the subject, and in doing so 
we have obtained a number of results, which, as we believe, conclu- 
sively prove that this ethereal salt CaHi 303 is (as was already 
STiggested by Freer and Perkin) a mixture of ethyl acetyltrimethylene- 
carboxylate and ethyl methyldehydropentonecarboxylate, the former 
as a rule largely predominating. 

In discussing the question of the constitution of these substances, it 
will perhaps be best to take each of the possible fonnulse separately, 
and then, by submitting it to the test of experimental evidence, to 
endeavour to discriminate between them. 

As already stated, the ethereal salt C^HisOs undoubtedly contains 
traces of a second substance, but, for the sake of simplicity, the pre- 


COOCaHs-CH-CCCHa). 

* Lipp names the substance CH “ethjl tnhydro- 

methylenef uiforancaibozylate ; ” bub an examination of the formula reveals at 
once the fact that this substance is a derivative of tetrabydrofurfuran, 
CHg-OH^. 

OH ‘CH methyleneterrabydrofurfurancarboxylate. 
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sezice of tliis substance may in tbe meantime be left out of consider- 
ation 'witbont in tbe least affecting tbe question of tbe constitution of 
tbe ethereal salt itself. 

Fintht. then, this ethereal salt CsHkOs cannot be ethyl vinylaoero. 
acetate, CH/CO-CHCCHIOHO-OOOQjHg, because— 

1. On hydrolysis, it yields tbe corresponding acid, OaHsOs, Tvitbout 
decomposition (Ti'ans., 1885, 47, 831). Ethyl yinylacetoacetate 
would, under similar conditions, act presumably like all other mono- 
subbtituted derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate, and be completely 
decomposed into vinylacetone and acetic and vinylacetic acids : — 

2CH3-CO-CH(CH:CHo>COOC3H5 + 4KOH = OH3-0O-0Hs-CH:OE. 
-t- CH;CH-CH3*C00K + CHa-COOK + K 3 CO 3 4- 2C2H5-OH. 

(Compare hydrolysis of ethyl allylacetoacetate.) 

2. Ethyl vinylacetoacetate, being a monosubstituted derivative of 
ethyl acetf>acetate, should, when treated with sodium ethylate and an 
alkyl iodide such as isoamyl iodide, yield a higher homologne, e.y., 
ethyl isoamylvinylacetoacetate, thus : — 

CHa-CO-CISXCHICHaVCOOCsHfi + C^ExiI = 

CH3-CO-C(C6H„XOH:CH3)-COOCyEl5 + Eal. 

Similarly, ethyl ethylacetoacetai^, when treated with sodium 
ethylate and ethylene bromide, should yield ethyl ethylvinylaceto- 
acetate, which should possess properties similar to those of the ethereal 
salt CsHinO : — 

2CHyCO-C]Sra(C3Hs)-COOC,H5 + OnHiBr, == 

CH3-CO-CfC2H5X0H:CH,)-COOG2E5 + CE3-CO-CE(C,E,>COOC,H, 

4* 223'aBr. 

Neither of these reactions was found to take place on instituting 
the experiments. 

8. Baeyer’s permanganate test shows the acid C 6 E ^03 to he a satu- 
rated acid, whereas viuylacetoacetic acid is unsaturated. 

4 The magnetic rotation of the pure ethereal salt CbBaOs is 8*11)8, 
whereas the magnetic rotation of ethyl vinylacetoacetate (calculated 
from that of ethyl allylacetoacetate) would be 9*360 (Trans., 1887, 51, 
822, 823, 828). 

Seamdly. The substance CbEisOj cannot be the ethereal salt of 
methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid, because this acid has been 
prepared by us, and differs very widely from the acid OaBgO* obtained 
by the hydrolysis of the ethereal salt OsEkOs, as is seen from the 
following table : — 
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Acid CfiHsOa. 


^MEetHyldehydropeatonecarhoxylic Acid. 


Oil. * 

AXiscible \ntli water. i 

G-ives with hydroxyLimine aii oxime, 

CfiHgNOs. 

On distillation yields acetyltnmethylene, 
b. p. 112% which is not acted on by 
water. 

1 

Is not oxidised by potassium pemiangan- I 
ate in dilute alkaline solution. 


"^hite crystals, m. p. IBCf. 

Only moderately soluble in water. 

Is not acted on by hydroxylamine. 

On distillation yields methyldehydro- 
pentone, b. p. 82% which, in contact 
with water is converted into aceto- 
propyl alcohol. 

OChe dilute alkaline solution of this acid 
reduces potassium permanganate in- 
stantly. 


That the acid described above as methyldebydi*opeiitoiiecarboxylio 
acid has tbe constitution represented by the formula 

GOOH-aCCCHs) 

ib rendered extremely probable by the following considei'ations : — 

This acid, on distillation, yields methyldehydropentone and carbon 
dioxide. Methyldehydropentone dissolves in water, and is converted 
into acetopropyl alcohol ; it is therefore the anhydride of acetopropyl 
alcohol, and the acid must be the carboxylic acid of tbe anhydride of 
acetopropyl alcohol. 

In forming an internal anhydride, acetopropyl alcohol can lose the 
elements of water in two ways : — 

I. OHa-CO-OHa-OHa-OHs-OH = CHa-C(OE):CH-OHa-CHa-OH = 

Labile form. 

+ HaO. 

n. CHa-OO-CH/CH/Oa-OH = CHa:0(0H)-CH2-CHa-0a-OH = 

Labile form. 

oa:9-oH.-9a 
0 — oa 

Apart from the improbable natnre of the process, which, as far as 
we know, is without analogy, the reaction II, involving the partici- 
pation of the methyl group in the anhydride formation, is unlikely for 
several reasons, especially as a similar internal anhydride is formed 
from benzoylpropyl alcohol, 06H5*CO*OH2*OH3-CH2'OH (Trans., 1887, 
57, 888). 

In this commnnication we shall therefore assnme that the formula 
given above to methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid is correct. 


CHyC:0H-0H2 
0 OE2 
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Thirdly, The substance CJEiaOa cannot be the ethereal salt of 
metbylenetetrahydrofurfnrancarboxjlic acid^ because : — 

1. AH furfurancarboxylic acids hitherto investigated in cold dilute 
alkaline solution instantly decolorise potassium permanganate solution 
(Baeyer, AnaaUn^ 256, 198), vrhereas the acid CsHsO, is not oxidised 
by permanganate undei* these conditions. 

2. The acid CtHbOa is a ketonie acid, because when treated with 
hydroxylamine it yields an oxime, OeHglTOa. 

3. The acid CgH^Oj, on reduction, takes up in the first place 
2 atoms of hydrogen, yielding an acid of the formula CcHioOs, which, 
on farther reduction, is converted into a-ethyl-j3-hydroxybutyric acid, 
CH;CH(OH)-CH(CgH5)'COOH. 

This reaction, it appears to us, cannot be explained in any simple 
manner on the assumption that the acid GgHsOa is methylenetetra- 
hydrofurfurancarboxylic acid. 

Similarly, the substance C^HbO, which is produced from the acid 
CfiH^Os by the elimination of carbon dioxide, is a ketone yielding an 
oxime, CgHglNO ; this ketone, on reduction, is converted into methyl- 
pi'opylcarbinol. These two facts show that it cannot be methylene- 

dihjdrofnrfnran, 

Fourthly, The following considerations prove, as it appears to us, 
that the acid CgHbOj is acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid. 



and that the original ethereal salt is therefore ethyl acetyl- 

trimethydenecarboxylaie. 

1. It is a monobasic ketonie acid, and as such yields an oxime, 
CfcHgN'O^. On reduction it is converted into hydroxyethyltrimethyl- 


eiiecarboxylie acid, 


COOH. 


CHo 


CHa-CH 


(0H)>"<6h; 


2. It is a saturated acid, as is shown by Baeyer’s permanganate 
test. 


3. On distillation, it is converted into acetyltiimethydene with 
elimination of carbon dioxide : 


CB^^CO 

COOH 




+ 00 ,. 


Acetjltrimethylene is a ketone; it dissolves readily in sodium 
hydrogen sulphite solution, and when treated with h^roxylamine 
yields a beautifully crystalKne oxime, CgHsNO. 

4. It is also iuteresting to note that the above-mentioned substances 
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show some remarkable reactions which are analogous to those first 
noticed in the case of trimethylene and trimethylenedicarboxylic 
acid. 

Thus acetyltrimethylene, in contact with fuming hydrobromic acid, 
is converted quantitatively into acetopropyl bromide : 

+ HBr = 0H/0O-05,-CH,*OH,Br. 

When heated with dilute hydrochloric acid at 100°, acetyltri- 
methylene is hydrolysed with formation of acetopropyl alcohol : 

PEC 

CH3-C0*CH<Y - 4- H3O = CBt-CO-CH/OHa-CHs-OH. 

OJcla 

Ethyl acetyltrimethylenecarboxylate dissolves readily in fuming 
hydrobromic acid with formation of ethyl w-bromethylaeetoacetate : 

Acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid, on prolonged boiling with water, 
is converted into acetopropyl alcohol, with elimination of carbon 
dioxide : 

^ CH.*C0-CH,-CH3-CH-0H + CO,. 

E>eactionB similar to the above have been noticed in the case of 
trimethylenedicarboxylic acid. Mttig and Boeder (Ber., 16, 2592) 
have shown that this acid in contact with hydrobromic acid yields 
ft^-bromethylmalonic acid, and that when digested with dilute sulph- 
uric acid, it is converted into butyrolactone with evolution of carbon 
dioxide : — 


COOC3H5 CH, 


^j^C(OOOH)a + HBr = OHsBrOH,-CH(COOH)> 

>0(OOOH)i + HsO = OH-OH,-CBi-CH,-COOH + 00> 

OH-OH.*OHa-CH/OOOH = ^ J + H*0. 

Again, trimethylene itsdf is readily acted on by hydrobromic acid, 
yielding propyl bromide : 

+ HBr = CH3-CH,-0H^r, 
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and Gustav&on (J. pr. Chem. [2], 36, 300) has lately made the inte- 
resting ohservation that trimethylene in contact Tvith snljihnrio acid 
is conTeiied into propyl alcohol : 

+ H.0 = CH3-CHj-CH,-OH. 

OH2 


It will thus be seen that acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid and 
acetyltrimethylene show the reactions of trimethylene deiivatives. 

lipp (Her., 22, 1210) objects to these substances beinsr represented 
as trimethylene deiivatives, principally on the gronnd that aoeto- 
pix)pyl bromide, when treated with solid potassium hydi*ate, yields a 
substance boiling at 110 — 111° which is isomeric with methylde- 
hydropentone, and which he suggests is identical with our acetyl- 
trimethylene. This decomposition he formulates thus : — 


CH/C0-CH2-CHs-CH>Br = CH,:C(OH)-OH2-CHn-CH3Br = 


This substance (methylenetJetrahydrofurfui*an) combines with 
phenylhydrazine, and Lipp therefore at once concludes that this pro- 
perty can no longer be accepted as final in distinguishing ketones 
from furfuran derivatives, and that, moreover, the eicperiment proves 
that the whole series of substances described by us as trimetbylene 
derivatives are in reality tetrahydrofuifurau derivatives. 

But Lipp has overlooked the fact that the decomposition of aceto- 
propyl bromide by potassium hydrate may also be represented by 
either of the following equations : — 

L CH/CO-CHrCH,*CH 2 Br = CH,-C0-0H,.CH:CH, + HBr, 

n. CH 3 -CO-CH/CH,-CHsBr = CH*CO-CH<92’ + HBr, 

OS2 

and, as a result of our expeiiments, there can be no doubt that Lipp’s 
substance is, in reality, acetyltrimethylene, and this being a ketone 
naturally combines with phenylhydrazine. 

Idoreovei*, it is shown in the body of this paper that methylde- 

hydropentonecarboxyhc acid, CH although its con- 

stitution is similar to that of Lipp’s hypothetical methylenetetra- 
hydrofurfumn, does not combine with hydroxylomine or phenyl- 
hydxazine at the ordinary temperature ; and thus the value of phenyl- 
hydrazine as a reagent is not aiSected by Lipp’s experiments. 

At the conclusion of his paper (Joe, cit^ p. 1211), Lipp states that 
dihydromethylenefarfaran (methyldshydropentone) and trihydro- 
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metliyleaefurfaraii (acetyltrimethylene) combine wifcli phenylhydr- 
azine. yielding the same substance as is obtained by the action of 
phenylhydrazine on acetopropyl alcohol. Lipp describes this latter 
substance Qoc, cit^ p. 1203), the formation of which he explains by 
the equation 


OHs-co-CHa-OHa-CHo-OH + = 


2HoO, 


as a reddish-brown oil, which, on exposure to the air, becomes dark 
3 *eddish-bpown. and ultimately resinifies ; and he gives absolutely no 
proof that this uninviting product is identical with the similar 
veddish-brown oils which he obtained from methyldehydropentone 
and acetyltrimethylene by the action of phenylhydrazine. As from 
the nature of these substances it appeared to us that it would be 
scarcely possible, either directly or indirectly, to prove or di<?prove 
Lipp’s statement, we carried out the analogous experiment with 
hydroxylaniine instead of with phenylhydrazine. 

Acetopropyl alcohol combines readily with hydroxylamine yielding 
an oxime, CH/C(INOH)'CH 2 *CB[ 2 ‘CH 2 'OH ; this oxime, when heated 
at 100°, is converted into its anhydride, thus : — 


CHa-C(XOH)-CHj-CHrCHs-OH = + H.O. 

JN — t/"~OJnL3 

Now, this substance should, according to Lipp’s argument, be 
identical with the oxime of acetyltrimethylene, if this latter compound 
is, as Lipp supposes, an anhydride of acetopropyl alcohol (methylene- 
tetrahydrof ui'furan), but as a fact the two differ entirely in their pro- 
perties; the former is an oil, the latter a beautifully crystalline 
substance. 


In carrying out this investigation of the acetyltrimethylene deriva- 
tives, we have also included a further study of the benzoyltrimethyl- 
ene derivatives (Trans., 1885,47, 836 — 849 ; 1887, 51, 837), in order 
to obtain further evidence to pi’ove that these two series of compounds 
are analogously constituted. 

It will be remembered that ethyl benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylate 
is produced by the action of sodium ethylate and ethylene bromide on 
ethyl benzoylacetate : — 

OiBs-CO-CHNa-COOCyE. + = Q'^^^>CH-0Hs-05J3r 


c,:Bt-oo 

OOOO.H, 


>C5Na-OHs-OH,Br = 


CSja.-00 GH. 
COO(iH*^ "^CH, 


NalBr. 
H- NaBr. 
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Tlie following are the principal reactions of benzoyltrimethylene- 
carboxylic acid: — 

1. It combines with bydroxylamine forming an oxime, CuHulN 03 . 

2, It is readily reduced by sodium amalgam with formation of 


hydroxybenzyltiimethylenecarboxylic acid. 


OeH5-OH(OH) 
OOOH 




He 

He. 


3. It is a saturated acid, and does not decolorise potassium per- 
manganate in alkaline solution at ordinaiy temperatures even after 
standing for days. 

4. When boiled with water, it is converted into benzoylpropyl 
alcohol : 


^ CA-00-CH,-0H*-0H,.0H + CO,. 

5. On distillation, the acid yields benzoyltrimethylene with elimi- 
nation of carbon dioxide : 


C^-CO 9H, 
COOH-^ ^OH, 


PIT 

= + co^ 


Benzoyltrimethylene is a ketone, and as such it combines with 
hydroxylaznine and phenylhydrazine. It dissolves readily in hydro- 
bromic acid with formation of benzoylpropyl bromide ; 

+ HBr = C,Hs-0O*0H/0H,-CH,Br. 

It will thus be seen that benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylicacid exactly 
resembles acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid in its reactions, and there 
can be no doubt the two acids are similarly constituted. 

In following out this subject, it is, doubtless, somew'hat difficult to 
accept the proposition that such simple reagents as hydrobromic acid, 
or such simple treatment as boiling with water or dilute acids, 
should be sufficient to split the trimethylene ring ; and, again, it is 
remarkable that acetyltrimethylene and acetyltiimethylenecarhoxylic 
acid should be reduced by powerful reducing agents, with disruption 
of the trimethylene ring ; whereas the trimethylene di- and tri-carb- 
oxyHc acids are not acted on even by a large excess of sodinm 
axnalgam. 

These and other facts make it at once evident that the stability of 
the trimethylene ring in its deiivatives depends very much on the 
nature and position of the substituting groups ; thus, for instance, 
trimeihylenefficarboxylic acid [1 : 2] and the tricarboxylic acid 
[1 ; 2 ; 3] are much more stable compounds than aoetyltrimethylene- 
carboxylic acid or trimethylenedicarboxylic acid [1 : 1]. This is not 
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remarkable wben it is borne in mind that in tbe case of tbe etbylene 
derivatiyes, tbe stability of the ring is very different in varions com- 
pounds ; tbos, for instance, ethylene and acrylic acid (ethylenecarb- 
oxylio acid) readily combine witb bromine and hydrogen bromide, 
whereas ffunaric acid (ethylenedicarboxylic acid) is only with diffi- 
culty attacked by these reagents, and similarly some ethylene com- 
pounds readily take up water when treated with dilate sulphuric acid 
or sodium hydrate, whereas otheis are not attacked under these 
conditions. It appears to us that the apparent difficulties, which 
operate against the general acceptance of the trimethylene formula, 
are readily explained on the assumption that ethylene and trimethyl- 
ene compounds are analogously constituted ; both hydrocarbons may 
be represented as possessing free affinities, which in the case of 
ethylene unite between 2 carbon atoms, in the case of trimethylene 
between 3 carbon atoms, thus : — 



-9H3 /CH, 

-ch; '‘CHs 


Owing to the slight difference in constitution, it is natural to 
suppose that such substances would in general possess somewhat 
similar, though not identical, properties ; and if this view be accepted, 
there will then be no difficulty in explaining any of the above-men- 
tioned reactions. 


Preparation of Acetyltrimethylenecarhoxylic Acid^ 


The preparation of pure acetyllarimethylenecarboxylic acid is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and as we required this substance 
in large quantities for subsequent experiments, it was thought neces- 
sary to work out some method by which the acid could be readily and 
rapidly purified. The following was ultimately found to give satis- 
factory results. 

Crude acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid (prepared by the hydrolys’s 
of the crude ethereal salt boiling between 185 — 200° (see Trans, 
1887, 51, 829) is dissolved in water (10 grams of acid in 200 c.c. of 
water) rendered distinctly alkaline by the addition of baiyta-water, 
heated to boiling, and a stimrn of carbonic acid passed through the 
liquid until the excess of baryta has been converted into carbonate. 

By this treatment all traces of colouring matter and other im- 
purities are removed, and the filtrate from the barium carbonate is 
found to be perfectly colourless. This filtrate is evapomted to a 
small bulk, filtered if necessary, acidified with dilute hydrochloric 

VCL. Lix. 3 0 
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acid, and repeatedly exti*acted witdi pnre ether. The ethereal 
solution, after being dried over calcium chloride and evaporated, 
deposits a colourless oil. A sample of this was allowed to remain 
for three days over sulphuric acid in a Tacuum and analysed, when it 
gave the following results : — 


0*2671 gram substance gave 0*1551 gram Hj.0 and 0*5602 gram 
COa. 


Theoiy, 

CeHsOj. 

C . . . * . . 56*25 per cent, 

H 6*25 „ 

0 37*50 „ 


Found. 

56*19 per cent. 
6*44 
37*37 


9f 

99 


These numbers agree well with those required for acetyltrimethyl- 
euecarbosylic acid, and the acid thus purified was used in most of 
the subsequent experiments. 

It is, nevertheless, obvious that any methyldehydropentonecarb- 

oooh-c:c(CH3)^ ^ ^ . 

oxybc acid, -OH is present m 


the original crude acid, must also be contained in the above 
puiided product, and for a considerable time great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting rid of this impurity, intimately, oxidation with 
cold dilute alkaline potassium permanganate solution was found to 
produce the desired effect, as this reagent readily decomposes methyl- 
dehydropentonecarboxylic acid, leaving acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic 
acid unattacked. 

5 grams of the purified acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid was 
dissolved in 200 c.c. of water, made slightly alkaline by the addition of 
potassium carbonate, and then a 1 per cent, solution of potassium per- 
manganate added, dz-op by drop, the liquid being kept below 15® during 
the entire operation. At first the colour of the permanganate is 
rapidly destroyed, and the operation is continued until, after standing 
six hours, the liquid is still distinctly pink. 

The excess of permanganate is then destroyed by the addition of 
alcohol, the product filtered, -the clear solution evaporated to a 
small bulk, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and repeatedly extracted 
with pure ether. The ethereal solution was wa^ed with a small 
quantity of salt solution, dried over calcium chloride, and the ether 
evapomted, when a colonrless liquid was obtained, which, after 
standing over snlphnrio acid in a vacuum, gave the following results 
on analysia: — 


0'1370 gram substance gave 0*0812 gram HjO and 0*2909 gram 
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Theory. 

OAO3. Foimd. 

C 56*26 per cent. 55*91 per cent. 

H 6*25 „ 6*58 „ 

0 37*60 „ 37*51 „ 


This acid is now completely free from methyldehydropentone- 
carhoxylic acid, and appears to consist of praoticallj pure aceiyl- 
trimethylenecarboxylic acid. Its most important property is that 
it is not affected by weat alkaline permanganate in the cold, a 
proof that the acid must be a satnrated compound, as I'epresented 


by the formula and that it cannot be Yinylaceto- 


-COOH 

COOH-OH-CO-CHs 

CHICBt* 

227, 29), or methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid, 


acetic acid. 


as suggested by Fittig (AnTialen, 


OH.— 


as suggested by Lipp (Ber., 22, 1210). 

This important test for saturated compounds, which was devised 
by Baeyer (^Amialen, 245, 146), was, in the present case, carried out 
as follows : — 2 drops of the acid were dissolved in an excess of a 
weak solution of potassium carbonate, in a test tube, and 1 drop of 
a weak permanganate solution added ; the pink tint produced was 
permanent, even after standing for two days, whereas, if the acid had 
been unsaturated, the colour would, at once, have been discharged. 

The properties of pure acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid are other- 
wise very similar to those of the crude acid previously described 
(Trans., 1885, 47, 832). 


AcetyUHmethyleneoxime, 


9^>CH-0(NOH)-OH,. 


In some previous experimente on acetyltrimethyiene (Trans., 1885, 
47, 835), it was stated that this substance combines with hydroxyl- 
amine to form a crystalline compound, probably an oxime ; but this 
was not then analysed owing to lack of material. As, however, it 
was of great importance to establish the presence of a carbonyl 
group in acetyltrimethyiene, these experiments were repeated on a 
larger scale, and a beautifully crystalline compound was obtained 
which, on examination, proved to be the desired oxime of acetyltri- 
methyiene. 

10 grams of pure acetyltrimethyiene was dissolved in a little 
methyl alcohol, mixed with a concentrated aqueous solution of 
12 grams of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and a solution of 20 grams 
of pure potassium hydrate dissolved in methyl alcohol slowly run in, 

3 0 2 
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the whole beiii^ well cooled during the operation. After standing* 
for 24 honrs, water was added, the alcohol driven off by gently 
warming on a water-bath, the solution rendered slightly acid by the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid, and the whole extracted several 
times with pure ether. The ethereal solution, when dried over calcium 
chloiide and evaporated, deposited a colourless oil which, on stand- 
ing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, almost completely solidified. 
The crude product was freed from oily mother liquor by spreading it 
on a porous plate, and then recrjstallised from benzene. The 
following I'esults were obtained on analysis : — 

O’Mbl gram substance gave 0T239 gram H 3 O and 0*3237 gram 

GOs* 

0*1774 gram substance gave 23*2 c.c. If ; i = 11®; bar. = 716 mm.. 

Theory. 


0 60*60 per cent. 60*84 per cent. 

H 9*09 „ 9*48 „ 

If 14*14 „ 14*60 „ 


Acetyltrlmethyleneoxime melts at 60 — 61®, and when carefully 
heated distils without decomposition; the oily distillate solidifies com- 
pletely on rubbing it with a glass rod. 

It is readily soluble iu water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, 
and light petroleum, and can be obtained in the form of magnificent, 
glistening prisms by allowing its concentrated solution in cold ben- 
zene to evaporate spontaneously. 

In an interesting paper on the decomposition of amylene nitrosale 
with sodium ethoxide (Annalen^ 262, 339 — ^364), Wallach describes 
an oxime of the formula C 5 H 9 NO, which is isomeric with acetyltri- 
metbyleneoxime. This oxime melts at 46®, and when heated with 
dilute sulphuric acid yields a new ketone, CsHgO, which boils at 
98—102®. 

From its method of formation, it is possible that this ketone, 
which is isomeric with acetyltrimethylene, has the constitution 

g^^CO-OH^ 


Ojtwne of Jje^oprcpyl Alcohol, OH'j'C(WOH)*GHs*OHj*CB.’OH, and iia 
A^ihydride, 


In the oouxBO of this investigation it became necessaiy, for reasons 
stated in the introduction, to prove that the anhydride of the nyitnA . 
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of acetopropyl alcoliol was not identical with the oxime of acefyl- 
trimethylene (p. 866) ; and with this object in view we first prepared 
the oxime of acetopropyl alcohol. 

3 grams of pnre acetopropyl alcohol was dissolved in a little water, 
mixed with 3 grams of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, a moderately 
strong solation containing 5 grams of pnre potassium hydrate added, 
and the whole allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature for 
three days. The product was then rendered slightly acid with hydro- 
chloric acid, saturated with calcium chloride, and repeatedly extracted 
with ether ; the ethereal solution was dried over qalcium chloride, 
allowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature, and the residual 
colourless oil left over sulphuric acid for four weeks. 

The results obtained on analysis show that this substance is the 
oxime of acetopropyl alcohol : — 

0‘1935 gram substance gave 0*1659 gram H2O and 0*3618 gram 

CO2. 

0*1660 gram substance gave 1S*0 c.c. "E ; i = 15° ; bar. = 


726 mm. 

Theory. 

Foimd. 

0 61*29 per cent. 61*00 per cent. 

H 9*40 „ 9*6*2 „ 

JSr 11*97 „ 12-12 „ 


The oxime was readily converted iuto its anhydride by simply 
heating it on a watch glass at 100°. 

The colourless, oily anhydride, which remained liquid even after 
standing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum for 14 days, gave on 
analysis the following numbers : — 

0*1627 gram substance gave 0*1267 gram H3O and 0*3381 gram 
GO2. 

0*0780 gram substance gave 9*7 c.c. BT ; ^ = 18° ; bar. = 746 mm. 


Theory. 

OsHgNO. Found. 

0 60*61 per cent. 60*89 per cent. 

H 9*09 „ 9*22 „ 

E 14*14 „ 13*97 ,, 


This anhydride is isomeric with acetyltrimethyleneoxime, which is 
crystalline, and melts at 60 — 61°. 

Oxime of Ac€styUnmet%yleneca^^ Acid, 

This interesting substance may be readily prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: — Ajcetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid (1 mol.) is dis- 
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solved in a little -water, mixed -witli a solution of pure potassium 
hydrate (4 mols.)j and then a solution of hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride (li mols.) added, the temperature being kept below 30® 
during the operation. The product is allowed to stand for 24 hours, 
addihed with hydrochloric acid, the solution saturated with salt and 
repeatedly extracted with pure ether. The ethereal solution, after 
drying over calcium chloride, deposits the oxime, on evaporation, in 
h^ut^ul, four-sided, tabular crystals. 

The analysis of these crystals gave the following results ; — 


I. 0*2134 gram substance gave 0*1229 gram H 2 O and 0*3933 
gram CO 3 . 

0*2810 gram substance gave 23*2 c.c. IT; ^ = 15®; bar. = 
759 mm. 

n. 0*1472 gram substance gave 0*0872 gram H 2 O and 0*2714 
gram CO> 

0 2895 gram substance gave 24*4 c.c. N ; t = 12® ; bar. = 
739 mm. 

Found. 


Theory. e * \ 

C6H9:S03. L II. 


0 50*36 per cent. 50*27 50*40 per cent. 

H 6*29 „ 6*40 6*68 „ 


N 9*78 „ 9*84 9 69 


This beautiful substance melts at about 157 — 158® -with decom- 
position and rapid evolution of carbon dioxide. It dissolves readily 
in water, alcohol, and ether, hut is only sparingly soluble in benzene^ 
chloroform, and light petroleum. 

In view of the interest which attaches to the formation of internal 
anhydrides in the oximes of ^-ketonio acids (see below), the stability* 
of the oxime of acetyltrimethylenecarhoxylic acid was further tested 
by heating the substance at 100® for half an hour. At the end of this 
time the oxime was found to be wholly unchanged in appearance and 
melting point, and the following analysis shows that no formation of 
anhydride had taken place. 

0*213 gram substance gave 18*5 e.c. N ; i = 17® ; bar. = 739 mm. 


Theory. 

CQH 9 NO 3 . Found. 

9*78 per cent. 9*86 per cent. 


Similar results were obtained -with the oxime of benzoyltrimethyl- 
enecarboxylic add (p. 883). 

The formatian and staMity of the oximes of acetyltrimethylene* 
carboxylic acid and benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylic add are extremely 
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interesting in tlieir relation to the recent work of Claisen (Ber,y 24, 
140) and of Hanfczsch (JBer., 24, 495 — 506, and other papers) on the 
aldozimes and the oximes of ketonic acids. 

Hantzsch explains the isomerism, so often observed in structurally 
identical oximes, such as in the case of benzaldoxime, CbKs-CHII^OH, 
by assuming that these may exist in two stereochemical forms 
thus ; — 

C^/CH CbHb-CH 

OH-N ' ir-OH 

a-Aldoxime. iS-AIdoxiuie. 

The oximes of ^-ketonic acids, however, according to Hantzsch, 
never appear in two stereochemical forms, and, indeed, so far, these 
have never been obtained in the free state. Thcs, ethyl acetoaceiate, 
when treated with hydroxy lamine, yields methylisoxalone, the internal 
anhydride of the oxime of acetoacetic acid, 

OH,-0(NOH)-CHs-COOH = ^ 


Similarly, benzoylacetic acid and hydroxylamine yield phenyl- 

, ^ CJE,-C-CH,-CO , ^ 

isoxalone, m i , and not the tree oxime. 


C6H5-C(]NOH)-CHs-OOOH. 

The foi'mation of these anhydrides shows at once that the oximes 
of acetoacetic acid and of benzoylacetic acid have the ^configurations : 

OHajiJ-CHi-COOH CsH5-{:J-OH,-COOH 

3Sr-OH ’ N-OH 

The experiments on the oximes of acetyltrimebhylenecarboxylie 
acid and of benzoyltrimethylenecarboxyHc acid show conclusively 
that some of the oximes of y^ketonic acids, at all events, are capable of 
existing in the free state, and the fact that these oximes do not, even 
at lOO'*, yield internal anhydrides (isoxazolones) appears to show 
that these have the ^-configuration, 

ch.-c-occooh)<95», c.h.-c-o(cooh)<95‘ , 

OH-ir OH-N 

and from the behaviour of these trimethylene derivatives, it seems 
probable that other disubstituted derivatives of ethyl acetoacetaie 
and ethyl benzoylacetate may, when investigated, be found to yield 
a-oximes, and not isoxalones. 
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J&^ductioH of Acetyltfimethylenecarhoxi/lic Add, 

As stated in tlie introduction, aeetyltrimetliylenecarboxylic acid is 
readily reduced by sodium amalgam with formation, in the first place, 
of hydroxyethyltiimethylenecarboxylic acid : 


OHi'CO. _ .CH, CH,-CH(OH) CB; 

000H>°<(!5H, “ cooh>^^6h; 


If, however, a very large excess of sodium amalgam is employed, 
the ultimate product of the reaction is a-ethyl-)3-hydroxybutync acid, 
thus: — 


cSot>®<6h CH,-OH(OH)-CH(CA)-OOOH. 


In studying this reduction, very carefully purified acetyltrimethyl- 
enecarboxylic acid was dissolved in water, neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and reduced with nearly twice the calculated quantify of 
sodium amalgam (for H2), added in small portions at a time. To 
promote thorough reduction, the vessel containing the sodium salt 
was constantly agitated, and the temperature prevented from rising 
by cooling externally by a stream of water. 

As soon as the reduction was complete, the mercury was run ofiE, 
the alkaline solutiou nearly neutralised with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
extracted with ether to remove a small quantity of a neutral sub- 
stance which is always formed, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
extracted 10 times with pure ether. 

The ethereal solution was dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, 
and the residual, almost colourless, oily acid, after standing over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum for three days, analysed with the following 
result:: — 


0T609 gram substance gave 0*1098 gram H2O and 0*3296 gram 
CO2. 

0*1510 gram substance gave 0*1035 gram HaO and 0*3089 gram 
CO3. 


Pound. 



TheoTy. 

, — 

^ 


CgHioOj. 

r 

n. 

c .... 

. • 55*38 per cent. 

55-80 

S5'59 per cent. 

JU> ■ • * • 

7*69 „ 

7-58 

7-59 „ 

0 

. - 36*92 „ 

36-62 

36-82 


Hydroxyethyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid is a thick, strongly acid 
syrup miscible with water in aU proportions. It distils with very 
slight decomposition if rapidly fractionod und^ reduced pressure 
(30 mm.). 
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A small quantity of tlie acid used in Analysis II was very rapidly 
distilled under a pressure of 30 mm , and two fractions, 175 — 180® 
and 180 — 185®, collected. The fiist of these gave, on analysis, the 
following numbers, showing that there had been only a very slight 
loss of water during the distillation : — 

0“1780 gram substance gave 0*1176 gram H2O and 0*3630 gram 


CO,. 

Theory. 

C5H10O3. Found. 

C 55*38 per cent. 55*75 per cent. 

H 7*69 „ 733 

]Sr 36*92 „ 36*87 


The distilled acid was a thick, perfectly colourless oil, soluble in 
water with only a faint turbidity. 

In order to prepare the silver salt of this acid, the two fractions 
referred to above were separately dissolved in small quantities of 
water, neutralised carefully with potassium hydiate, and mixed with 
a slight excess of silver nitrate, dissolved in a very small quantity of 
water. It is necessary to have all the solutions concentrated in the 
above operation, otherwise the silver salt, which is readily soluble in 
water, is not precipitated. The white silver salt, was then collected, 
washed with a little water, dried on a porous plate, and recrystallised 
twice from boiling absolute alcohol ; it was thus obtained in the form 
of microscopic needles, which, on analysis, gave the following 
numbers : — 

I. Silver salt from fraction of acid boiling at 175 — ^180® (30 mm.) — 

0*3912 gram substance gave 0*4330 gram CO2, 0*1412 gram H2O, 
and 0*1784 gram Ag. 

n. Silver salt from fraction of add boiling at 180 — 185® (30 mm.) — 

0*4162 gram substance gave 0 4641 gram CO2, 0 1446 gram H2O, 
and 0*1894 gram Ag. 


Found. 

Theoiy. t * > 

G5H903Ag. I. n. 

C 30*38 per cent. 30*18 30*41 per cent. 

H 3*80 „ 4*01 3*86 

Ag 45*58 „ 45*61 45*50 


The copper salt was obtained as a beautiful, green, crystalline mass, 
on adding a solution of copper sulphate to a strong, neutral solution 
of the potassium salt; it appears to contain 1 mol. H3O : — 

0*2714 gram substance gave, on ignition, 0*0682 gram of CuO. 
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Theory. 

(CtHqO,)2Ca + H3O. Found. 

Cu 20*10 per cent. 20*06 per cent. 

This copper salt is readily decomposed by heating above 90®, and, 
therefore, the amount of water of crystallisation could unfortunately 
not be determined. 

The lead, harium, and calcmm salts of hydroxyethyltrimethylene- 
carboxylic acid are readily soluble in water. 

oL-Ethyl-p-liydroxyhutyTic Add, — ^In order to determine whether 
sodium amalgam had any further action on hydroxyethyltrimethylene- 
carboxylic acid, the following experiment was instituted : — 

11 grams of pure acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid was dissolved 
in water, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and reduced by the 
gradual addition of 500 grams of 2| per cent, sodium amalgam. The 
alkaline solution was neutralised with hydrochloric acid, evaporated 
to a small bulk, acidified, and the acid solution repeatedly extracted 
with ether. The ethereal solution was evaporated, the residual oily 
acid redissolved in sodium carbonate solution, and again treated with 
500 grams of the amalgam. This operation was repeated a third 
time, and the ethereal solution of the ultimate product washed with 
a very little water, dried over ealdum chloride, and evaporated. 

The residual oily acid, after standing for some days over sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum, gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*1748 gram substance gave 0*1440 gram H 2 O and 0*3483 gram 
COg. 

Theory. 

CH3-CH(OH)-CH(C2HO-COOH. Found. 


C 54*54 per cent. 54*35 per cent. 

H 9*09 „ 9*15 

0 36*36 „ 36-50 


These numbers agree well with those required for o^-ethyl-li-hydroxy- 
hutyric acid. This acid has already been prepared by Wahlschmidt 
{Annalen, 188, 240) by the reduction of ethylio e&ylacetoacetate 
with sodium amalgam: 

CHa*CO-CH(Cja[5)-OOOC2H5 + H* + NaOH = 

CH2-0H(OH)-GH(C2H5)-C0O3Sra + CjHs-OIL 

It is desciihed as a syrup which, when distilled, is converted into* 
tf^thylcrotonic acid, thus 

CH,-CH(OH)-CH(Cya,)-COOH = CBU-OH;C(CJH5)-OOOH + H*0. 

la order, iherefore, to establiah the ideatilgr of filie aoad obtained hy 
ti»e.rednciiaa of hjdroarfethyltrimethjleaeoarboaEj'lic add with tha 
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o-ethyl-^-liydroxjbatypic acid obtained by Wablscbmidt, it tv as only 
necessary to submit the former to distillation, and thas to obtain 
o-ethylcrotonic acid, T^hich, being a crystalline and well charac- 
terised acid, could readily be identified. 

The sample of acid, analysed above, was, therefore, carefully dis- 
tilled from a small retort, the distillate returned to the retort, and 
again distilled, the operation being repeated until it appeared that 
all the hydroxy- acid had been decomposed. The distillate was then 
dissolved in water, neutralised with sodium hydrate, and the solution, 
after extracting with ether to remove traces of neutral compounds, 
precipitated with acetate of lead. The white, crystalline lead salt, 
thns obtained, was purified by recrystallisation from water, the pnre 
salt decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and the strongly-smelling, oily 
acid which separated extracted with ether. The ethereal solution 
was dried over calcium chloride and allowed to evaporate spontane- 
ously, when a quantity of four-sided prisms separated out. The 
crystals melted at and showed all the properties of ni-ethyl- 
crotonic acid. Analysis : — 


0T320 gram substance gave 0*1051 gram H2O and 0 3048 gram 
OO2. 


Theory. 

CH 3 *OH:C(C 2 H 5 )-COOH. Found. 


0 63*16 per cent. 62*98 per cent. 

H 8*77 „ 8*80 

0 28*07 „ 28 17 


In order to further establish the identity of this acid, the pure 
crystalline substance was dissolved in a slight excess of dilute sodium 
hydrate solution, which was then carefully neutralised with dilute nitric 
acid, heated to boiling, mixed with an excess of silver nitrate, and 
filtered. The solution, on cooling, deposited beautiful, white, glisten- 
ing plates of silver o:-ethylcrotonate. 

The analysis of this salt gave the following result : — 

0*2206 gram salt, on ignition, gave 0*1070 gram Ag. 


Theory. 

0H3-CH;O(Cja:s)*OO0Ag. Found. 

Ag. • • . • . 48*87 per cent. 48*50 per cent. 

These experiments prove, therefore, that the ultimate product of 
the action of sodium amalgam on acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid 
is a-ethyJrP‘Jiydroxyhutyrio acid. 
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Redwstion of AceiyltrimetJiylene, 

Formation of MethyljprojpylcarhiTiol, 

When, reduced by means of sodium in moist ethereal solution, 
acetyltrimethylene takes up 4 atoms of hydrogen with formation of 
meth jlpropylcarbinol, thus ; — 


GH* 

CHs 


>CH-C0-CH3 + 2H, = 0H3-0Hi-0H2-0H(0H)-0H3. 


At the same time a considerable quantity of a substance of high 
boiling point is produced which, on examination, proved to be dimethyl 
dipropyl glycoL This substance is probably formed thus : — 


2 ^®>0H-C0*CH3 


. _ CH,-CHj-CH,-C(OH)*CH, 

CH,-CHj-CHr0(0H)-0]Bt' 


The reduction was carried out as follows : — 

15 grams of acetyltrimethylene was dissolved in 200 c.e. of ether, 
the solution floated on water, in a stout bottle connected with a reflux 
apparatus, and then 30 grams of sodium gradually added in small 
quantities at a time, the temperature being kept below 30^ by sink- 
ing the bottle in water. As soon as the sodium had completely 
dissolved, the ethereal solution was separated, washed with a little 
water, dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate, and the ether 
slowly distilled off. Tlie resulting, colourless, oily liquid was dis- 
tilled, and thus readily separated into two principal fractions, about 
two-thirds passing over between 118® and 122® and the remainder 
between 210® and 230®. The lower fraction, on repeated fractionation, 
distilled constantly at 119*5®, and on analysis gave numbers agreeing 
with those required for methylpropylcarbinol, thus : — 

0*1102 gram substance gave 0*2760 gram 00* and 0*1366 gram 

H>0. 

Theoiy. 

CHj-CH 2-CH2-CH(OH)*CH3. Pound. 

C ••*... 68*18 per cent. 68*30 per cent. 

H 13*64 „ 13*77 

O 18*18 „ 17*93 

Methylpropylcarbinol has been prepared by Priedel (JahreshericM^ 
1869, 513) from methyl propyl ketone and sodium amalgam, and by 
Markownikow (/. Fuss, Ghem. Soc,^ 15, 407) from zinc propyl and 
acetyl chloride. It boils at 3 18*5® under a pressure of 753*2 mm., 
and possesses properties exactly similar to those observed in our 
preparation. 

In order to fortber establish the identity of the methylpropyl- 
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carbinol obtained from acetyltrimetbylene, it was converted into its. 
acetate by digestion with excess of acetic anhydride for two hours in 
a reflux apparatus. The product was then shaken up with cold water 
until the excess of acetic anhydride had been decomposed, the oily 
acetate extracted with ether, the ethereal solution washed with dilute 
sodium carbonate solution, and dried over calcium chloride ; on evapo- * 
rating the ether and distilling the residue, the whole passed over 
between 132® and 134®, and, on refractioning, the acetate was obtained 
pure as a colourless liquid boiling at 133*5°. The analysis gave the 
following results : — 

0*1499 gram substance gave 0*1459 gram H 3 O and 0*3539 gram 

CO 2 . 


Theory. 

CHa-CHCCaHsOj^-O^Hy. 

C 64*61 per cent. 

H 10*77 

0 24*62 


Found. 

64*38 per cent. 


10*81 

24*81 


99 

99 


The boiling point of this acetate is variously given as : — 133 — 135®“ 
(Wurtz, Anndlen^ 148, 132) ; 130 — 135° (Friedel, Zeit.far Ghem,, 1869,. 
476); 134 — 137®(Schorlemmer,-dRMaZe?i,161,269); these boiling points 
agree well with that found for the product from acetyltrimethylene. 

Dimethyl Dipropyl Glycol . — The portion of the reduction product of 
acetyltrimethylene boiling at 210 — ^230° was submitted to very careful 
fractionation in a T7urtz flask with a long neck, and in this way a 
quantity of a thick, colourless oil was obtained boiling at 220 — ^225® 

On analysis, it gave the following numbers : — 

0*1142 gram substance gave 0*2881 grram CO 3 and 0*1282 gram 

H3O. 


0 

H 

0 


Theory. 

C3H7-0(OH)-CH3 

68*96 per cent. 

12*65 

18*38 


Found. 

68*81 per cent. 
12-48 „ 

18-71 „ 


This substance appears to be identical with the methyl propyl 
pinacone obtained by Friedel (Jahreshericht, 1869, 513) by the reduc- 
tion of methyl propyl ketone with sodium and water, and which this 
chemist found also to boil at 220 — 225°. 

It was at first thought that tlis compound was ditrimethylene 
dimethyl glycol, 

^^>OH-0(OHJ.OH3 

9^>ch-6^oh/ch, ’ 
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the formation of Trhicli conld be readily understood; but this 
■glycol contains C = 70'o8 : H = 10*58 per cent, instead of 
0 = 68*81 : H = 12 48, fonnd above. 

Action of Sydrogen Bromide on AcefyltriTnethylene, 

One of the most remarkable properties of trimetbylenedicarboxylic 
acid is the ease with which it combines with hydrogen bromide, with 
formation of w-bromethylmalonic acid, thus : — 

PTT 

V^>C(COOH)a + HBr=: OHaBr-OHa-CHCOOOHV 

When subjected to the same tr^tment, acefyltrimethylene under- 
goes a perfectly similar decomposition, being converted info aceto- 
propyl bromide, thus : — 

5i5>CH-CO-CH, + HBr = CH,BrOHa-0H,-0O-OH,. 

CH.2 

In studying this interesting decomposition, 10 grams of pure aeetyl- 
trimethylene was added gfradnally to three times the volume of fuming 
hydrobromie acid (sp. gr. 1*83), care being taken to keep the tem- 
perature below 40°. After standing for 24 hours, the brownish 
solution was poured into water, the heavy oil which was deposited 
extracted twice with ether, and the ethereal solution washed with 
water, and dried over calcium chloride. On distilling off the ether, 
a brownish oil was obtained, which, on fractionation, boiled constantly 
at 120° under a pressure of 90 mm. 

A bromine determination gave the following result, agreeing with 
that required for acetopropyl bromide : — 

0*2134 gram substance, heated in a sealed tube with nitric acid and 
nitrate of silver, gave 0 2442 gram AgBr. 

Theory 

OHa-OO-OHyUHrCHsBp. Eoxmd. 

Br. 48 50 per cent. 48*70 per cent, 

Acetopropyl bromide has already been prepared by Oolman and 
Perkin (Trans., 55, 357) and by Lipp (J5er., 22, 1206) from aceto- 
propyl alcohol and hydrobromie acid, and a careful comparison of 
the bromide from acefyltrimethylene with that obtained from aceto- 
propyl alcohol showed that the two products were identical. 

SydrolysiB of Acefyltrimethylene. 

One of the most interesting reactions of acetyltrimethyleneearb- 
•oxjlic acid is the decompositiou which it undergoes on prolonged 
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boiling -witli water, wherely it is resolved apparently quantitatively 
into acetopropyl alcohol and carbon dioxide (Trans., 6L 829 - 55 
867), thns : — ’ ’ 

CHj-OO^ ^ ^CH, 

COOH^®'^6h1 CH,-CO-CH*-CH*-OH,.OH + CO*. 

In order to determine whether acelyltrimethylene, 

ch*-co-oh<9J 

OidL2 

(which is obtained from the above acid by the elimination of carbon 
dioxide), wonld be hydrolysed by water, a nnmber of experiments 
carefully conducted under different conditions were instituted. 

A quantify of pure aoefyltrimethylene (b. p. 112 — ^113°) iras dis- 
solved in water, and the solution allowed to stand at the ordinaty 
temperature for two weeks; anhydrous potassium carbonate was 
thOT added, the oily layer which separated extracted with ether 
dried over calcium chloride, and the residue which remained after 
distilling off the ether carefully fractioned in a Wiirtz fitted 
with a long neck. The whole distilled between 110“ and 115“ 
leaving no appreciable residue, thus showing that water at ordinary 
temperatures has no action on acetyltrimethylene. 

In the second experiment, acetyltrimethylene was heated with 
four times its volume of water in a sealed tube at 100° for two day^ 
and the product treated as above ; in this case also, practically, the 
whole of the acetyltrimethylene was recovered unchanged. Experi- 
ments subsequently made showed that acetyltrimethylene is not 
hydrolysed even when heated with water for two days at 130” or fni* 
12 hours at 200“. 

This fact is very interesting as demonstrating the remarkable 
difference in stabilify between acetyltrimethylene and its isnm«. 

.T , , 0H:0(0H,1 wmbt, 

meOiyUehydropentone, (see p. 880), as the latter, in 

contact witlx watOT at ordinary temperature is rapidly converted 
into acetopropyl alcohol (p. 882). 

In a research on acetopropyl alcohol, Lipp {Ber., 22, 1192) states 
that his so-called trihydromethylenefarfnran, OHj'OH* 

boils at 110—111“, and is in all probability identical with ^tyltri- 
methylene), when heated in a sealed tube with 6 per cent, hydro- 
ohloiio acid at 100“, is converted into acetopropyl alcohol. As 
Metyltrimethylene is not hydrolysed by water alone, it was thought 
interesting to s^y its behaviour with 5 per cent, hydrochloric ^ 
under iilxe condiidons employed by Lipp. 
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¥or tljis pnrpose, 20 grams of pure acetyltrimethylene was heated 
in a sealed tube with six times its Toiume of 5 per cent, hydrochlorio 
acid for one hour at 100®, the product saturated with potassium 
carbonate, and then repeatedly extracted with pure ether. This 
ethereal solution, after drying over anhydrous potassium carbonate 
and evaporating, deposited an oil which, on distillation under reduced 
pressure (100 mm.), boiled between 140® and 150®, and on repeated 
fractionation, the greater portion passed over between 144 and 146®, 
and gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*1598 gram substance gave 0*1397 gram H2O and 0*3450 gram 

COo. 

Tteoiv. 

CHyCO-CHa CHyCHyOH. Poimd. 


C 58 82 per cent. 59*05 per cent. 

H 9*81 „ 9*71 

0 31*37 „ 31*24 „ 


This experiment shows, therefore, that acetyltrimethylene, 
although not appreciably attacked by heating with water even at 
200®, is readily hydi-olysed by dilute hydrochloric acid at 100® with 
formation of acetopropyl alcohol, thus : — 

CH,-CO-CH<S?® + H.0 = CH3*CO-OH,-OH,*CHi-OH. 

OJuLa 


Mdliyldehydrapentonecm hoxylie Acid^ 


C00H*0:C(CH3) 


This acid is apparently always present in the crude acetyltrimeth;yl- 
enecarboxylic acid prepai^ed by hydrolysing the ethereal salt boiUng 
between 180® and 210®, obtained as the principal product in the 
action of ethylene bromide on ethyl sodacetoacetate. The amount of 
methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid present in this product appeals 
to vary very considerably, and in spite of repeated experiments, we 
have only on one occasion been successful in obtaining this beautiful 
substance in any quantity in a pure condition. 

The conditions employed in this experiment were appi*oximately 
the following : — 

During the preparation of very large quantities of ethyl acetjl- 
trimethylenecarboxylate, a quantity of crude ethylene bromide and 
ethyl acetoacetate had been recovered as a fraction boiling between 
120° and 185®, and weighing considerably over 1 Hlo. This was 
fractioned once or twice, and thns separated into two principal frac- 
tions, boiling respectively at 130 — ^150® and 170 — 185®. The former 
was considered to consist for the most part of ethylene bromide 5 the 
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latter contained lar^e quantities of ethyl acetoacetate. These crude 
pi*oducts were employed in preparing a fresh quantity of ethyl acetyl- 
trimethylenecarboxylate, the actual amounts which came into opera- 
tion being 560 grams of ethyl acetoacetate, 400 grams of ethylene 
bromide, 100 grams of sodium, and about 1200 grams of absolute 
alcohol. 

The mixture prepared in the usual way (Trans., 1885, 47, 829) 
was heated for five hours in a reflux apparatus, the alcohol distilled 
off as completely as possible, the residue mixed with water, and the 
oily ethereal salt extracted with ether. The oily residue obtained 
after distilling off the ether was then subjected to distillation in a 
rapid current of steam till no more oily drops came over with the 
condensed water, the distillate extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
solution dried over calcium chloride and evaporated. The residue 
was fractioned, and the portion boiling between 170® and 230® hydro- 
lysed by boiling in a reflux apparatus with an alcoholic solution of 
30 grams of potassium hydrate for four hours. The alcohol was dis- 
tilled off, and the residue diluted with water and evapoiated to a 
small bulk on a water-bath. 

On standing, the liquid deposited beautiful, glistening plates of a 
potassium salt, which were dissolved by the addition of water, and 
the alkaline liquid acidified by hydrochloric acid, when a fine, white, 
crystalline mass was depo«;ited. The crystals, which are very 
sparingly soluble in the salt solution, were collected, washed with a 
very little water, dried on a porous plate, and purified by recrysfal- 
lisation from benzene. In this way the new acid was readily obtained 
pure in the form of brilliant, four-sided plates, which on analysis 
gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0*1470 gram substance gave 0*0872 gram HjO and 0*3041 gram 
CO,. 

11. 0*1614 gram substance gave 0*0922 gram H^O and 0*3331 gram 
COs. 


Found. 

Theory. t * ^ 

CfiHA- I. II* 

C 56*25 per cent. 56*41 56*28 per cent. 

H 6*25 „ 6*59 6*34 „ 

0 37*50 „ 37*00 37*38 „ 


Methjldehydropentonecarboxyllc acid melts at 150°, and at the 
same time decomposes into methyidehydropentune and carbon 
dioxide : 
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When heated carefully in a current of an indifferent ^as, this acid 
sublimes in the form of feathery crystals, with only slight decom- 
position. 

It is readily soluble in warm water, ether, alcohol, and benzene, 
hut only sparingly in light peti oleum and cold water. The solution 
in hot water deposits the acid in colourless needles, on cooling, but if 
the solution is boiled, rapid decomposition sets in, with evolution of 
carbon dioside and formation of an oily neutral substance, which is 
obviously acetopropjl alcobol. 

The basicity of methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid was deter- 
mined by titrating a known quantity of the pure acid with a standard 
solution of potassium hydrate. 

0*4500 gram of acid required for neutralisation 35*4 c.c. of potas- 
sium hydrate solution (1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH) = 0 1978 
gram KOE. 

A monobasic acid of the formnla C 6 H 8 O 3 requires 0*1950 gram 
KOH. 

Nlethyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid differs from acetyltrimetbyl- 
enecarboxylic acid very widely in its behaviour towards potassium 
permansranate. If a trace of the former acid is dissolved in a slight 
excess of dilute sodinm carbonate solution, and a drop of per- 
manganate solution added, the colour instiutly disappears, and suc- 
cessive drops continue to be decolorised, until the acid is completely 
destioyed; acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid, on the contrary, does 
not decolorise permanganate solution. 

Again, acetyltrimetfayleneearboxylic acid, being a ketonio acid, 
reacts readily with hydro ^ylamine, yielding an oxime ; methyl dehydro- 
pentunecarboxylic acid is, on the other hand, not acted on by 
hydroxylamine. In order to prove this, 2 grams of the latter acid 
was dissolved in dilate potassium hydrate solution (containing 4 grams 
KOH), a solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (2 grams) added, 
and the whole allowed to stand for 24 hoars. The aqneons solution 
was then concentrated, cooled well, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and the precipitate which separated collected, w'-ashed with a little 
water, and spread on a porous plate. The ciystals, which weighed 
upwards of 1*7 grams and were free from nitrogen, were crystallised 
from benzene, and found to consist of unchang^ methyldehydro- 
pentonecarboxylic acid. 

ileBi]ildehgdropewt<me, 

\nien heated above its Buelting pointy methjldehjrdropraitoiiecaTh- 
oijlio add is lapidly dsoomposed with evolutroa of carbon dioxide 
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and formation of methyldehydropenfone. In order to obtain this very 
interesting snb’^tance in quantity, 20 grams of the pure dry acid wa^ 
gently heated in a email retoit placet! in an oil-bath and connected 
with a welhcooled condenser, the distillate being collected in a small 
flask cooled by means of a freezing mixture. The limpid, ethereal - 
smelling oil thiis obtained, on subsequent fractionation, boiled con- 
stantly at 82®, and consisted of pure methyldehydropentone. Ana- 
lysis : — 

I. 0 1311 gram substance gave 0*1171 gram H 2 O and 0*3442 gram 
CO,. 

II. 0 0881 gram substance gave 0 0781 gram H 3 O and 0*2295 gram 
CO2. 


Found. 



Theorv. 

c,h»(5. 

t" 

I. 

II' 

C • . . • 

71'42 per cent. 

71-60 

71-07 per cent. 

M.... 

• • 9*52 ,, 

9-67 

9-83 „ 

0 

. . 19*05 „ 

18-73 

19-08 „ 


Methyldehydropentone is isomeric with acetyltrimeth^-leue, 
CH 

CH3-C0-CH<V^^ (b. p. 112“). 

The specific gravity and magnetic rotation determinations of this 
substance, which were made by TV. H. Perkin, sen., gave the follow- 
ing numbers : — 

d4®.4®=0*92l7; (Z10“,10^ = 0*915i; dl5“/15° = 0 9107 j 
d20720" = 0-90G2 ; d25®/25® = 0*9018. 


Magnetic Eotaiiofis, 


i. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

17 -O" 

1 *0552 

5-417 

17-0 

1 *0521 

5-402 

17-0 

1-0177 

5-879 

17 4t 

1*0462 

6 -37* 

17*8 

1*0192 

5*391 

14 -el 

1*0506 

6*379 

12*7 

1 0551 

5*393 

12 *8 

1*0560 

5*398 

12*0 

1-065S 

5*390 

Average . • 15 *8 

1 *0519 

5*391 


Action of Water on Methyldehydropentone, Fonnation of Acetopropyl 

Alcohol, 

The formula given above to methyldehydropentone represents this 
substance as the anhydride of acetopropyl alcohol, 


3 p 2 
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OHa-CO-CHyCHi-CH/OH 


OHyC(OH):CH-CHyCHyOH = 



Ic was, therefore, to be expected that this anhydride, when treated 
with water, wonld be converted into acetopropyl alcohol, just as 
methyldehydrohexone in contact with water is converted into aceto- 
bntyl alcohol (Trans., 1887, 51, 724), 

+ HsO = OHs-CO-OHs-CHj-CH/CHs-OH. 

10 grams of methyldehydropentone and 50 c.c. of water were placed 
in a stoppered bottle and kept at tbe ordinary temperature for some 
days. The oily layer which floated on the top of the water gradually 
became less and less, and ultimately entirely disappeared ; tlie reaction 
is much hastened by agitating and gently warming the bottle fi*om 
time to time. The clear solution thus obtained was saturated with 
])otas&ium carbonate, extracted 20 times with pure ether, the ethereal 
solution dried over potassium carbonate, evaporated, and the residual 
oil purified by distillation under reduced pressure (80 mm.). In this 
w ay a colourless oil was obtained, which boiled constantly at ISO"* and 
gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*1548 gram substance gave 0*1388 gram H 20 and 0*3360 gram 
CO2. 

Theorv. 

CHa-CO-CHs-CHs-CHyOK Found. 


C 58*82 per cent. 59*19 per cent. 

H 9*81 „ 9*96 

O 31*37 3 , 30*85 ,, 


The substance produced by the action of water on methyldehydro- 
pentone is, therefore, acetopropyl alcohol, and in this respect methyl- 
dehydropentone differs widely from the isomeric acetyltrimetbylene, 
which, as was shown on p. 877, is not acted on by water even at 
moderately high temperatures. 

In a previons investigation of the prodncts of the distillation of 
ctnde acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid (which, as has already been 
shown, always contains methyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid), a 
small quantity of a substance was obtained boiling at 85 — 95®, which, 
when dissolved in water, was converted into acetopropyl alcohol, and 
which, therefore, undoubtedly consisted of slightly impure methyl- 
dehydiopentone (Trans., 1887, 51, 831). 

Lipp (Bcr., 22, 1199) also described a substance boiling at 72 — 75“ 
which he obtained by distilling acetopropyl alcohol, aud which should 
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therefore be the anhydride of the alcohol. It is probable that this 
substance, ■which, however, Lipp, curiously enough, describes as un- 
stable, consisted of impure methyldehydropentone. 


Oxime of Benzoyltrunethylenecarhoxylic Add, 
aH5-C(NOH) CH, 

COOH-^ 

With the object of proving the ketonic nature of benzoyltri- 
methylenecjuhoxylic acid, and, at the same time, of demonstrating the 
similarity in constitution between this acid and acetyltrimethylene- 
carboxylic acid, experiments on the behaviour of this acid towards 
hydroxylamine were instituted. 1*9 gi ams ot pure benzoyltrimethy len<‘ - 
carboxylic acid was dissolved in a dilute solution of potassium hydrate 
containing 2 2 grams of KOH ; 1 gram of hj droxylamine hydrochloride 
in solution was added, and the mixture allowed to stand for 24 honi^. 
The clear alkaHoe solution was acidified with hydrochloric acid, the 
sticky, semi-solid mass, which, on stirring with a glass rod, became 
quite solid, collected, washed with water, and dried on a porous plate. 
It was then ground up, extracted with a little boiling benzene to 
i*emove any unchanged benzoylti imethylenecarboxylic acid and other 
impurities, and recrystallised from water. In this way thick, colour- 
less prisms were obtained, which, on analysis, gave the following 
numbers : — 

0*1474 gram substance gave 0*0768 gram H 3 O and 0*3467 gram 
CO> 

0*1436 gram substance gave 8*2 c.c. N" ; ^ = 20® ; bar. = 755 mm. 


Theoiy. 

OhHhNOj. Found. 

C 64*39 per cent. 64*15 per cent. 

H 5*37 „ 5*79 

]Sr 6*83 „ 6*64 


When heated in a capillary tube, the oxime softens at 160° and 
melts fairly sharply at about 164 — 166° with decomposition. The 
C'.ystalline substance is readily soluble in alcohol and warm water, 
very readily in acetic acid, but only very sparingly iu benzene, light 
petroleum, and chloroform. 

The oxime of benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid does not yield an 
anhydride, even on heating at 300® for one hour (compare pp. 
868 — 869). 
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Bedttcfion of Benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylic Acid. 


FcJT/nafion of Eydroxybenzyltiimetliylenecarboxylic Add, 
CsHs-CHCOH) CHa 
OOOH^ 

When subjected to the action of sodium amalgam, acetyl trimetbyl- 
eneearboxylic acid is readily reduced mtb formation of hydroxyethyl- 
trimethylenecarboxylic acid, and this acid, under the influence of a 
laige excess of sodium amalgam, is ultimately reduced to a-ethyl-/3- 
hydroxybutyric acid (see pp. 870 and 872). 

The constitution of benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid being ana- 
loirous to that of acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid, it yields under 
similar circumstances bydroxybenzyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid, 


aH/co 

COOH 



CA-CHfOH) CH, 

+ cooh>‘^<ch; 


but whether this acid, on treatment with excess of sodium amalgam, 
can be conyerted into hydroxy benzylethylacetic acid, 

C*H,-CH(OH )-CH-tC,H»)-COOH, 

has not yet been definitely established. In studying this reduction, 
pure benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid was dissolved in dilute sodium 
hydrate solution, and the sodium salt treated in a flat porcelain dish 
with about times the calculated quantity of per cent, sodium 
amalgam. 

During the operation a white, crystalline sodium salt separated, 
which greatly impeded the reduction, and, themfore, especially at the 
latter part of the experiment, it was fonnd necessary to bring this salt 
into solution by maintaining the liquid at a temperature of from 
50 60°, with the occasional addition of small quantities of water 
The product, after being separated from the mercury, was filtered hot, 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and several times extracted with 
ether. The ethereal solution, when dried over calcium chloride and 
evaporated, deposited a colouile^ oil, which rapidly and completely 
Solidified on standing. The crystalline c^ke was purified first by 
xecrystallisation from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum ; the 
crystals were then dissolved in a hmall quantity of hot water, the 
solution filtered, and vigorously stirred as it cooled to prevent the 
formation of oily drops. In this way the new acid was obtained in 
the form of glistening, fonr^sided plates, which on analysis gave the 
following numbers : — 

I. 0*1688 gram substance gave 0'0972 gram HgO and 0 4238 gram 
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II. 0‘14'72 gram substance gave 0*0868 gram H 2 O and 0*3705 gram 
CO,. 


Found. 

Theorv. / * ^ 

T- II. 

C 68*75 per cent. 68*49 68*57 per cent. 

H 6*25 „ 6 39 6*55 

O 25*00 25*22 24*88 


Hjdroxjbenzylfcrimethylenecarboxjlic acid melts at 94 — 96®. It 
is readily soluble in benzene, alcobol, and ethei*, but only moderately 
so in hot and sparingly in cold water. 

The solution of the acid in dilute sodium carbonate does not 
decolorise potassium permanganate, even on standing for some time. 
When distilled, the acid is decomposed into water and a yellow oil. 
This oil appears to consist for the most pait of two substances boiling 
at about 180—200® and 265 — 270° (140 mm.). The lower fraction 
smelt strongly of cinnamene, and the higher fraction on long standing 
solidified, but owing to the small quantities of these fractions at our 
disposal no clue to their constitution was obtained. 

Salts of HydroxyhtnsyltnmetJiylenecarboxylic Acid, 

The silier salt, CuHnAgOa, was prepared by precipitating a neutral 
solution of the ammonium salt with silver nitrate. The white, 
amorphous salt thus obtained was washed with water, dried on a 
porous plate over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, and analysed with the 
following result : — 

0*2522 gram substance gave 0*0898 gram Ag. 

Theoiy. 

CiiHiiAg 03 . Found. 

Ag 36*03 per cent. 35*61 per cent. 

A dilute neutral solution of the ammonium salt shows the following 
behaviour with reagents : — 

Copper sulphate, a light blue precipitate, sparingly soluble in water. 
Lead acetate, a white, caseous precipitate, moderately soluble in hot 
water. Zinc sulphate, a white precipitate, soluble in hot water. Barium 
chloride and calcium chloride, no precipitate. 

Seduction of B&msoyltrimethylene. 

Formation of Phenylpropykarhinol, C 6 He*CH(OH)*CH 2 *OH 2 *CjE 3 . 

The reduction of acetyltrimethylene to methyl propylcarbinol by 
means of sodium iu moist ethereal solution is described on p. 874 ; 
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and, in studying this cnrions result, it appeared to ns that it wonld 
be interesting to investigate the action of this reducing agent on 
benzoyltrimethylene, in order to determine whether both these ke- 
tones would behave in the same way under this treatment. 

About 10 grams of pure benzoyltrimethylene dissolved in pure ether 
was floated on water, and reduced by 40 grams of sodium in small 
quantities at a time, the experiment being conducted exactly as in the 
case of the reduction of acetylirimethylene. As soon as all the sodium 
had dissolved the ethereal solution was separated, washed with a little 
water, dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the coloured, oily 
residue purified by fractionation under reduced pressure (100 mm.) . 
About half of the substance distilled between 166® and 175°, leaving 
a thick, oily residue, which did not distil without decomposition, and 
was, therefore, not further examined. The fraction 166 — 175°, on 
redistillation, passed over almost entirely between 168° and 170 
(under a pressure of 100 mm.), and gave on analysis the following 
numbers ; — 


0'15&9 gram substance gave 0'1246 gram H^O and 0*4671 gram 
CO,. 


Theorv. 

CeH^CHCOkl-CJffy. Pound. 


C 80*00 per cent. 80*12 per cent. 

H 9*33 „ 9*33 

0 1066 „ 10*55 


The substance is obviously phenylpropylcarbinol, produced by the 
addition of 4 atoms of hydrogen to henzoyltrimethyleue, thus : — 

C,H.-C0-CH<95' + 2Hs = O.H.-CHCOH)-CH.-CH,*C^ 

OJtli 

Phenylpropylcarbinol is a thick, colourless oil, of powerful aromatic 
odour, somewhat resembling that of benzyl alcohol . 


Betizoylprapyl Alcohol, CeH5'C0*CH2*CH2*CHs*0H, and 

_ , CsHfi-CICH-CHa 

Fhenyidehyaropenione, i » • 

O ’ OJE12 

TTnlike acetopiopyl alcohol, benzojlpropj] alcohol is only theoreti- 
cally capable ot forming one internal anbydnde, thns : — 

Cai.-CO*CH,-CH,*CH,-OH = C,Hs-C(OH):CH-CH,-CH,*OH = 

C.H»-C:CH-9H, , 

6 _ 

Phenyldehydropentoiie. 
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whereas the former, on acconnt of the presence of the methyl group, 
may yield two internal anhydrides : — 

CHs-CrCH-CHs CH^rC-CHo-CHa 

O CHa 6 CHa* 

Methrldebydro- Methjlenetetrahjdro- 

pentone. iurfuran. 

If now, on examination, the anhydride of henzoylpropyl alcohol 
should be found to be isomeric with benzoyltnmethylene, this fact 
would obviously be a very strong argument in favour of the tri- 
methylene formula for the latter substance and its derivatives. 

In order to decide this point, a quantity of finely-divided benzoyl- 
trimethylenecarboxylic acid was converted into benzoylpropjl alcohol 
by boiling it with water for four days (see Freer and Perkin, Trans., 
1887, 61, 837), the hot solution filtered ti*om a trace of an oily 
hubstanoe which had formed, rendered slightly alkaline by the addi- 
tion of potassium carbonate, and the cold turbid liquid extracted 
several times with pure ether. The ethereal solution after drying 
over calcium chloride and evapoiation, deposited an almost colourless 
oil which consisted apparently of almost pure henzoylpropyl alcohol. 
This oil, after removal of the last traces of ether by means of a 
current of air, gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*1240 gram substance gave 0*0803 gram H 2 O and 0*3348 gram 
CO 2 . 

Theory. 

OgHg*CO*OH«*d£j*CH**OB[. Found. 


C 73*17 per cent. 73*03 per cent. 

H 7*32 „ 7-19 

0 19*51 „ 19*18 


When exposed over sulphuiic acid in a vacuum, it is slowly but 
apparently completely converted into its anhydride (Freer and Perkin, 
Zoc. ciit.). 

On submitting crude henzoylpropyl alcohol to distillation, water is 
given off, and a small quantity of a colourless oil distils between 235° 
and 245 \ leaving a considerable residue of high boiling point in the 
retort. 

The fraction 235 — 245" thus obtained was dried over potassium 
carbon ite, redistilled, and the poriion boiling at 240 — 241° (750 mm.) 
analysed with the following result : — 

0*1425 gram substance gave 0*0900 gram H20 and 0*4273 gram 
CO2. 
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Theopj. 

CeHsCrCH-CH.^ 

6 CH 2 Pound. 

C 82*19 per cent. 81*77 per cent. 

H.,; 6*85 „ 7*01 

0 10*95 „ 11*22 


The substance is therefore phenyldebydropentone, the interaal 
anhydride of benzoylpropjl alcohol. Phenyldehydropentone boils 
practically at the same temperature as benzoyltrimethylene (the 
latter boils at 239 — 239 5®, under a pressure of 720 mm.), and it is 
aho very similar to it in appearance, odour, and many other pro- 
perties. In order to determine whether the two substances were 
identical or isomeric, the action of hydroxylamine on both, under 
exactly similar conditions, was investigated. 

2 grams of phenyldehydropentone was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol, mixed with a concentrated aqueous solution of 2 grams of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, a solution of 4 grams of potassium 
hydrate in methyl alcohol added, and the whole allowed to stand 
for 15 hours. After distilling off the methyl alcohol, the milky 
liquid was extracted three times with pure ether, the ethereal solu- 
tion dried over calcium chloride and evaporated, and in this way 
about 1 gram of a colourless oil was obtained, which contained no 
nitrogen, and was most probably unchanged phenyldehydropentone. 
The alkaline solution, when acidified with hydrochloric acid, deposited 
an oil ; this was extracted with ether, the ethereal solution dried 
over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual oil, which weighed 
about 1 gram, heated on a water-bath at 100® for one hour, and 
analysed with the following result : — 


0*1249 gram substance gave 0*0840 gram H20 and 0*3056 gi'am 

COa. 

0*1823 gram substance gave 12*9 c.c. nitrogen; i = 18®; bar. = 
7*45 mm. 


C 

H 

N 


Theofy. 

CioHaNO,. 


r cent. 


Pound. 


66 71 per cent. 


7*47 

8*08 


99 

99 


This snbstance is therefore the oxime of benzoylpropyl alcohol, 
C«Hs*C(lSrOH)'CH>*OH 2 *Cfl 3 *OH, and the alwve experiment shows 
that phenyldehydropentone is itself incapable of forming an oxime, 
but that in contact with water and h\ droxylamine it is slowly con- 
verted into the oxime of benzoylpropyl alcohol. 

In view of the fact that the oxime of acetopropyl alcohol is entirely 
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conrerted into its anhydride on heating at 100®, it is very remarkable 
that the oxime of benzoylpropyl alcohol should remain nnchanged at 
this temperature. This difference may, however, be readily explained, 
on the assumption that the oxime of acetopropyl alcohol has the 
3-configoratioD, that of benzoylpropyl alcohol the a-cunfigoration, 
thus ; — 


CHa-^^.OHs-CHs-CHa-OH 

N-OH 

(j3). Oxime of acetopropyl aleobol. 


OH-N" 

(a). Oxime of benzoylpropyl alcohol. 


This would be another example in support of Hantzsch’s conclu- 
sions as to the structure of the ketoximes (J9er., 24, 31 — 36), namely, 
that the mixed aromatic ketoximes all have the a.con6guration, 
whereas the aliphatic ketoximes, on the other hand, are )3-oximes. 

Further experiments are in progress on the oximes of acetopropyl 
alcohol and benzoylpropyl alcohol, and also on those of the corre- 
sponding butyl alcohols ; these, it is hoped, will throw more light 
on this interesting point. 

On studying the action of hydroxylamine on benzoyltrimethylene, 
using the same quantities and working under the same conditions as 
observed in the case of phenyidehydropentone, very different results 
from the above were obtained. 

The product of the reaction, after distilling off the methyl alcohol, 
remained perfectly clear, and on acidifying with h 3 ’drochloric acid, a 
copious, oily precipitate was produced w hich in a short time became 
quite solid. The precipitate was collected, washed with water, dried 
on a piece of porons plate, and recrystallised several times from light 
j^etrolenm and then from w^ater. In this way the oxime of benzoyl- 
Irimethylene was obtained in hard, colourless crystals, which melted 
not veiy sharply at 90—92®, not at 86 — 87® as previously stated 
(Trans., 1885, 47, 844). 

The analysis of these crystals gave the following numbers : — 

01745 gram substance gave 13’5 c.c. nitrogen; t = 16®; bar. = 
745 mm. 


Theory. 

Found. 

NT 8'69 per cent. 8*84 per cent. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining this substance 
in a pure condition ; it appeared to be a mixture of two componnds, 
and it is therefore possible that the oxime of benzoyltrimethylene 
exists in two modifications. 

In view of the results obtained in these experiments, there can now 
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be no doubt that benzovltrimetbylene and plienyldebjdropentone are 
totally di^erent compounds. 

Phenyl Tetramethylene Glycol^ C 6 H 5 ’CH(OH)*CHi’CH 3 *CH 2 *OH, awl 
Phenyl Tetramethylene Dibromide, C 6 U. 5 ’GHBrCH 3 'CH 2 *CH 2 Br. 

In a previous investigation by P. C. Freer and one of us (Trans., 
1887, 51, 837), tbe action of water on benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylie 
acid at 100 — 110° was carefully studied, as it was thought that in this 
way benzoylpropyl alcohol might be obtained, thus : — 

^=>0 = C.H5-C0-CH*-CH,-CHa-0H + CO.. 

This decomposition would loe analogous to the formation of aceto- 
propyl alcohol from acetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid by boiling it 
with water (Trans., 1887, 51, 829). Although present in the aqueous 
solution obtained, it was not, at that time, found possible to isolate 
this ketone alcohol, owing to the fact that it decomposes at ordinary 
temperatures into water and its anhydride, methyldehydropentone, 
thus : — 

CJB:.'CO-CH.-OHs-CH.*OH = ^«S5 -C.CH-g]B^ ^ 

(For later experiments, see p. 887.) 

In a subsequent investigation by Dr. Schloesser and one of us, these 
experiments were repeated, and on treating the aqueous solution of 
benzoylpropyl alcohol with sodium amalgam we obtained phenyl 
tetramethylene glycol, thus : — 

C.H5-CO-CH2-CH3-CH3-OH + == 

and this, being much more stable than the ketone alcohol, could be 
isolated without difficulty in the usual way. 

Pure benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylie acid w'as dissolved in ammonia, 
reprecipitated by dilnte hydrochloric acid, and the finely-divided acid 
thus obtained boiled with a considerable quantity of water for about 
three days until the evolution of carbonic anhydride had entirely 
ceased. The warm aqueous solution was filtered from a very small 
quantity of phenyldehydropentone. which is always formed, and then 
treated in a fiat dish ^vith four times the calculated quantity of sodium 
amalgam (2^ per cent.) in small quantities at a time, carbonic 
anhydride being passed throngh the liquid during the reduction. The 
product was saturated with potassium carbonate, extracted several 
times with ether, the ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride, 
concentrated on a water-bath, and then allowed to evaporate spon- 
taneously in a glass dish. In this way, the new glycol was obtained 
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iu liard, crystalline crusts, which, after reciystallisatiou from ether, 
gave on analysis the following numbers : — 

0*1736 gram substance gave 01326 gram H 2 O and 0*4594 gram 


CO3. 

Th«»or7. 

O1QJI14O0. Found* 

C 72*17 per cent. 72*21 per cent. 

H 8*44 „ 8*48 „ 

0 19*28 „ 19*23 


Phenyl tetramethylene glycol melts at 75®. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot water, but only sparingly in cold water. When 
heated at a high temperature, it is decomposed, v^ater is split o£F, and 
a thick, colourless oil distils which is probably phenyl tetramethylene 
CeHs-OH-CHs-CHs 
o 

Fhetiyl Tetramethylene JDihromitle . — Phenyl tetramethylene glycol 
i'i leadily acted on by fuming hydrobromic acid at 100“ with forma- 
tion of a thick, oily substance which appears to be a mixture of the 
inonobromhydrin of phenyl tetramethylene glycol with phenyl tetra- 
luethylene dibromide, but all attempts to isolate the pure dibromide 
from this mixture were unsuccessful. Ultimately the following 
method of preparing this substance, which is almost identical wit 11 
that employed by Kipping and Pei kin in the preparation of phenyl 
pentamethylene dibromide (Trans., 1890, 67, 314), and gives a good 
yield of the almost pure product, was adopted. The pure glycol 
dissolved in chloroform is treated with times the calculated quantity 
of phosphorns pentabromide in small quantities at a time at ordi- 
nary temperatures until all action has ceased. The solution is then 
decanted from any nndecomposed pentabromide, washed well witli 
water, dried over calcium chloride, evaporated on a water-bath, and 
the last traces of chloroform removed by exposure overparaiSin under 
reduced pressure. In this way, a thick, almost colourless oil is 
obtained which on analysis gave the following numbers : — 

0*2010 gram substance, heated at 180^ with nitric acid and nitrate 
of silver, gave 0*2560 gram AgBr, 

Theory. 

CioHi2Brj. Found. 

Br 54*80 per cent. 54*18 per cent. 

Phenyl tetramethylene dibromide is a very thick, almost colourless 
oil which on standing in the air gradually darkens. 
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ExperimenU on the Beliadoar of Ethyl Acefyltrimetliylejiecarboxyla^e 
towards Isoamyl Iodide in the present of Sodium EthylcUe. 

In studying the properties of ethyl trimethylenedicarboxylate, 

CH 

Y ®>C(C 00 C 2 H 5 ) 3 , it was found to behave in all respects as a di- 

CH2 

substituted ethyl malonate derivative : that is, it was incapable of 
forming a sodium compound when treated "with sodium ethylate ; 
lienee its constitution could not be represented by the formula 
CHslCH-CHCCOOCsHs)! (Trans., 1885, 47, 821, and 1887, 51, 849). 

Now, if ethyl tiimethylenedicarboxylate and ethyl acetyltrimethyl- 
enecarbrixylate are similarly constituted, it follows that the latter 
should also be incapable of forming a sodium compound, a hypo- 
thesis which was fully home out by experiment. Hence ethyl 
acetyltrimethylenecarboxylate cannot be represented by the formula 

The experiment was conducted as follows : — 

28 grams of pure ethyl acetyltiimetbylenecarboxylate was mixed 
with frodium ethylate containing 4*2 grams of sodium, 64 grams of 
isoamyl iodide added, and the mixture heated for five hours on a 
water-bath in a flask connected with a reflux apparatus. After dis- 
tilling off the alcohol as completely as possible, the residue was 
diluted with water, extracted several times with ether, the ethereal 
solution washed, dried over calcium chloi'ide, and evaporated. A 
very small quantify of an ethereal oil was thus obtained ; this, on 
fractionation, distilled principally between 195® and 210°, and con- 
sisted of slightly impure ethyl acetyltrimethylenecarboxylate ; there 
was scarcely any residue boiling above 210° left in the retort. 

The aqueous liquors were evaporated to expel alcohol, acidified 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and repeatedly extracted wdth ether. The 
ethereal solution was dried over calcium chloride and evaporated, 
when about 19 grams of an almost colourless oil remained, which, 
on examination, was fonnd to consist of acetyl trimethylenecarhoxylic 
acid. The crude acid was converted into the characteristic silver 
salt, and this, after reciystallisation, analysed with the following 
result : — 

0“2367 gram substance gave on ignition 0*1083 gram silver. 

Theory. 

CHa. C0*CH5_ 

CHa COOAg Found. 

Ag. 45‘89 per cent. 45'76 per cent. 

This experiment proves that ethyl acelyltrimethylenecarboxylate is 
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incipable of forming a sodium compound which, when treated with 
isoamyl iod.de, would yield a higher homoJogue, and, therefore, the 
constitution of this ethyl salt cannot he representad by the formula 

as a substance of that constitution would, 
by such toeatment, have been converted into ethyl isoamylvinylaceto- 
acetate, c.Hu>®<OOOO.H.- 


Action of Mhj/lene Bromide on, the Sodium Compound of Bthyl 
mthylacetoacetate. 

In the preceding section of this i«iper, it was shown that attempts 
to introduce the alkyl radical isoamyl into the moleonle of ethvl 
acetyltrmethylenecarboxylate were unsuccessful : the reason assigned 
being that, as a disubstituted ethyl acetoacetate derivative, this 
ethereal salt was incapable of forming a sodium compound which 
when ^ated with an alkyl iodide, would yield higher homologues. ’ 

IT this deduction be ti*ae, it follows that ethyl ethylacetoacetatp 
CH,.CO.CH(C,H.).COOC.H„ when treated with s^odium SeSene 
bromide, should also be incapable of yielding an ethyl substituted 
ethyl acetyltrjmethyleneearboxylate. The follovidug experiment was 
instituted with the object of testing this hypothesis : 

othylacetoacetate, 110 grams of 
ethylene broinide, and 26 grams of sodium (in the form of sodium 

r® r" A 1 J ® ^»ter-bath, the alcohol then 

<tot.lled off, water added, and the product extracted three times with 

! h •**^**! solution was evaporated, and the oily residue 

snbinitted to distUlanon m a rapid current of steam, when it was 

f ^stilled over, leaving only a very small 

quMtity of ^ oily residue in the retort. The distillate was eatraoted 
with ether, the ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride, evapor- 
ated, and the rewdual oil purified by fractional distillation It was 
thus roughly separated into two fractions 120—200“ (70 eramsl and 

refractionation from a Wurtz’ flask provided with a long neck, yielded 
a la^ quantity of a colourless oil boiling constantly at 120“, and 
which, on examination, was found to consist of pure ethyl butyrate. 

I. 0 gram substance gave 0-3470 gram CO* and 0-1447 gram 

II. 0-1309 gram substance gave 0-2955 gram CO, and 01239 gram 
HgO. 
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Pound. 

Tlieorv. f * ^ 

CHs-CHyOHstJOOCaH,. 1. II. 


C 62*08 per cent. 61*69 61*57 per ce':t. 

H 10*34 „ 1048 10*28 „ 

0 27*58 „ 27*83 28*15 „ 


This etli‘'‘i*eal salt was hydroljsed bv boiling with potassiam 
hydrate solution, and the acid obtained by acidifying the solution 
with hydrochloric acid and exti’dCtion with ether boiled constantly 
at 162 — 163% and showed all the properties of normal butyric acid. 
The formation of ethyl butyrate in th’S reaction must be due to the 
partial hydrolysis of the ethyl ethylacetoacetate, brought about prob- 
ably by the prolonged boiling of its sodium compound, 

CH^-CO*CH(CiE5)*COOCiH5 + HjO = CHs-COOH + 

CH,(C3H5)*C00C2H5. 

The higher boiling fraction, obtained as described above, was sub- 
mitted to most careful fractionation, but nothing definite could be 
isolated. The whole was therefore hydrolysed, and thus converted 
into a neutral subst mce (which was not examined), and a very small 
quantity of an oily acid. 

As this acid might possibly have been an ethyl derivative of acetyl- 
trimethylenecarboxylic acid, a number of experiments were instituted 
with the object of proving its identity. As, however, the substance 
was not attacked by fuming bydrobromic acid with formation of a 
substituted acetopropyl bromide, nor decomposed by boiling with 
water yielding a substituted acetopropyl alcohol, there can be no 
doubt that an acid constituted analogously to acetyltrimetbyiene- 
carboxylic acid w*ab not present. 


LXXIX. — jfZte Gravivolumfier^ an Instrument hy meaTis of which the 
Ohserued Volitme of a Single Gas gives directly the WeigM of the Gas, 

By Francis R. Japp, F.R.S. 

Ar apparatus for effecting this object has been described by Lunge 
(JEfer., 23, 448 j see also Rer., 24, 735) ; but his method labours under 
the disadvantage of requiring for each gas a separate apparatus with 
a special graduation. Thus Lunge’s apparatus for measuring nitrogen 
is a “ gas volumeter,” with divisions of 0*798 c.c. (further subdivided 
into tenths), each of which divisions will contain a milligram of 
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nitrogen under standard conditions. Tlie reduction to standard 
state is effected meclianicallj bj means of tbe “ regulator attached 
to his gas volumeter. 

Another method employed by Lunge (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 9, 23), 
available in cases in which the gas evolved from a solid or liquid sub- 
stance has to be determined, consists in weighing out such a quantity 
of substance that the number of cubic centimetres of “ staudard-dry ” 
gas evolved will represent the percentage by weight of this gas con- 
tained in the original substance. The method is available only in 
this particular class of cases, and gives only the percentage weight, 
not the absolute weight, of the gas. 

1 wish to point out how, by slightly modifying Lunge’s gas volu- 
meter, an apparatus may be constructed by means of which, with an 
ordmary graduation in cubic centimetres, any required single gas 
may, without observation of temperature or pressure and without 
calculation, be measui*ed under such conditions that each cubic centi- 
metre represents a milligram of the gas. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary that the “regulator” of Lunge’s instrument, which is widei* 
above than below, and is graduated only between the divisions 100 
and 130 c.c., should be replaced by an ordinary 50 c.c. gas burette 
which can be read throughout. The method of reduction by means 
of this regulator differs from that employed by Lunge. 

The apparatus is represented in the annexed drawing (p, 896). It 
consists of two gas burettes, of 50 c.c. capacity each, both furnished 
with obliquely bored taps. One of these burettes. A, which has a three- 
w’ay tap, is the gas measuring tube ; the other, B, which need only 
have a single tap, performs, as already mentioned, the function of the 
regulator in Lunge’s gas volumeter, and may be teimed the “ regu- 
lator tube.” As in Lunge’s instrument, both tubes are moistened 
internally with a drop of water, in order that the gases they contain 
may be saturated with aqueous vapour, and both are connected, by 
means of stout, flexible tubing and a ^ith the same movable 

reservoir of mercury, G. And since, in certain determinations, the 
level of the mercury reservoir is considerably below the lower end o 
the two burettes, and an inward leakage of air might thus occur at 
the junctions of the burettes with the india-rubber tubing, these 
junctions are surrounded with pieces of wider india-rubber tubing, 
D, D, tied round the bottom and open at the top, and flUed with water, 
so as to form a water-joint. 

The 25 c.c. division of the r^ulator tube is taken as the starting 
point in calculating what may be termed the “ gravivolumetric 
values ” of the different gases to be measured. Thus in the case of 
nitrogen it is necessary to calculate to what volume 25 cc. of 
standard-dry nitrogen must be brought in order that 1 c.c may 

VOL. LIX. 3 Q 
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cone^oiul 'witli 1 millisram. of the gas ; that is to say. 2 o c.e. of 
standard-dry nitrogen treigh 0'00123t) X 25=0*0314 gram ; and, there- 
fore. these 31*4 miligrams must be brought to the volume of 31*4 c.c. 
The division 31*4 on the mjnlator tube is marked 2 ^ 2 . Corresponding 



- Js 



points are in like manner determined for the Tarions other gases 
which it is desired to measure, and these points are marked O 3 , 
CO 2 , &c., as the case may be, on the regulator tube. Finally, the 
thermometer and barometer are read (a process only necessary 
once for all in setting the regulator), the volume which 25 c.c. of 
standard-dry air would occupy if measured moist at the observed 
temperature and pressure is calculated, and this calculated volume 
of air is admitted at atmospheiie temperatui*e and pressure into the 
regulator tube and the tap closed. The instrument is now ready 
for nse. 

Suppose it is desired to asceitain the weight of a quantity of 
nitrogen contained in the measuring tube. The mercury reservoir is 
raised or lowered until the mercury in the regulator tube stands at 
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the nitrogen mark, 31*4, at the same time adjusting the regulator 
tube itself by raising or lowering it bodily, so that the mercury level 
in the measuiung tube and the regulator tube may be the same. 
Under these circumstances each cubic centimetre of gas in the vieasur- 
ing tube represents 1 milligram of nitrogen. For since in the regu- 
lator tube 25 c.c. of standard-dry air have been made to occupy the 
volume of 31*4 c.c., and since the gases in the two tubes are under 
the same conditions as regai'ds temperature, pressure, and saturation 
with aqueous vapour, therefore, in the measuring tube, every 
25 C.C. of standard-dry nitrogen have also been made to occupy the 
volume of 31*4 c.c. But 25 c.c. of standard-dr^ nitrogen weigh, as 
we have seen, 31*4 milligrams : so that the problem is solved, and 
the cubic centimetres and tenths of cubic centimetres give directly 
the weight of the gas In milligrams and tenths of milligrams. 

The various other single (£.e., unmixed) gases may be weighed in 
like manner by bringing the mercury in the regulator tube to the 

gravivolumetric mark ” of the gas in question, and adjusting the 
levels as before. An exception would be made in the case of 
hydrogen, which would be brought to such a volume that the cubic 
centimetre would contain a tenth of a miligram. 

Mixtures of gases may also be weighed, provided that the density 
of the mixture is known. 

Lastly, if the mercury in the regulator tube be brought to the 
mark 25 and the levels adjusted, a gas or mixture of gases in the 
measuring tube will have the volume which it would occupy in the 
standard-dry state. In this form the insti^ument is merely a gas 
volumeter, as described by Lunge, and may be used foz* ordinary 
gas analysis. 

It remains to describe the experiments made with the view of 
ascertaining the degree of accuracy of which the apparatus is 
capable. 

The capacity of the burettes employed had been measured for every 
10 c.c. by the maker in the process of graduating them ; but I further 
calibrated them, before use, by filling the tubes above the mercury 
with water, displacing the water upwards through the taps by 
mercury, and weighing the water displaced from every 4 c.c. of the 
tubes. The differences of capacity — 50 — i6 c.c., 46—42 c.c., &c. — 
were found to be practic^y accurate as &r as division 2 ; but in 
both burettes the difference 2 — 0 c.c. was found to represent a 
capacity of 2*2 c.c. instead of 2 c.c., the result being that jfifom 
division 2 to division 50 the actual capacity of the burettes was 
everywhere 0*2 c.c. greater than the nominal capacity,* This correo- 

* The assumption that the maker had measured the capacity of the inserted 
burette with mercury would only partially account for this error. 

3 Q 2 
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tion of 0*2 WBJS, therefore, added to the readings of the measaring 
tube, and the same amount was deducted in filling the regulator and in 
fixing the grayivolumetric marks. The formuhe indicating the latter 
■were not engraved on the tube, as recommended in the foregoing ; 
instead, a thiTi india-rubber band, slipped round the regulator tube, 
was placed at the division just below the gravivolumetric mark, and 
served to guide the eye. 

The measuring tube and regulator tube were held by a double 
clamp, the aims of which could be moved horizontally, so as to admit 
of biinging the tubes close together when necessaiy.* The two 
tubes were so arranged that, after adjusting the levels and ascertain- 
ing that the mercuiy in the i-eguiator tube was at the gravivolumetric 
mark, it was possible to read both levels without moving the position 
of the eye. The object of this was that any possible error of parallax 
might occur equally and in the same direction in both tubes, in 
which case the two errors would tend to neutralise one another in 
the final result-f The mercury reservoir was held by a clamp 
attached to a separate stand, so that in the case of extreme dijGfer- 
ences of pressure the entire stand could be placed on a different level 
fi'om the rest of the apparatus. 

As it was obviously unnecessary, in the trial measurements, that 
the apparatus should contain the actual gases under consideration, the 
following plan was adopted : — 

After fining the regulator in the manner already described, the tap 
of the measnring tube was opened, and any desired volume of air was 
admitted by lowering or raising the mercury reservoir. The point 
■where the mercury stood iu the measuring tube was noted, and the 
tap was then closed; barometer and thermometer were also read. 
The measuring tube thus contained a known volume of moist air, 
which had been measured at known (atmospheric) temperature and 
pressure. This quantity of air was then gravivolumetrically 
measured (1) as methane, (2) as nitrogen, (3) as air itself, and (4) as 
carbon dioxide, the first and last being selected as giving the 

* I hftve not had an opportunity of reading a description of the doable damp 
{jGhibelJtlammer) used by Lunge. His method of adjusting the levels by fixing the 
measQzingtube and the mereuiy reservoir in the same double clampis not applicable 
to the gravivolnmeter on account of the differences of pressure which it is fre- 
qneii^y neoesaaiy to employ with tins instrument. 

t Suppose the eye in reading to be too high, the mercury in the regulator would 
stand tfeUtm the gtavivolumetiic mark, and the gas in the measuring tube would 
oonseqpKmtly be expanded beyond its proper volume. But owing to the eye being 
too high, this too great volume in the measuring tube would be read off as smaller 
than it aetoally is. In the case of e^ual Tohzmes of gas in regulatorand measuring 
tobe, them would thus be a total ooireefioa of the error oommittad (since the two 
tubes axe of equal bore), and m erexy case a dhumutioa. 
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extremes of densily witli wMcli it would in practice be necessary to 
deal, excepting tbe case of hydrogen before referred to. The weight 
of tbe air was tben, from tbe original data of volume, temperature, 
and pressure, calculated on these same four assumptions, and tbe 
calculated weights were compared with those obtained by the gravi- 
volumetric method. 

Four series of experiments "were made, the results of which are 
here tabulated. In the hist series, the air was not gravivolumetric- 
ally measured as air itself, the idea of making this measurement not 
having occurred to me at that time. I^o observation has been 
rejected. 

The gravi volumetric values are : — ^Methane, 17*9 ; nitrogen, 31 ’4 ; 
air, 32'35 ; carbon dioxide, 49*8. Heference has already been made 
to the correction introduced. 

The first column of figures contains the gravivolumetric measure- 
ments in milligram cubic centimetres ’’ ; the second the calculated 
weights in milligrams. 

E^eperiment L 

o. t. Bar. 

Air (moist) in measuring tube 16*25 c.c. 14*5° 772 mm. 

Tolume in Calculated 

Togp.-c.e. -n eight in mgr. 

AsCH* 11*10 11*07 

„ ^2 19*40 19*38 

„ CO 2 30*40 30*45 

Experiment II, 

a. t. Bar. 

Air (moist) in measuring tube 18*5 c.c. 14*5° 768 mm. 


Ab GHi . . 

Tolume in 
mgr.-c.c- 

12*55 

Calculated 
weight in mgr. 
12*54 

„ 

21-9.5 

21-96 

,, air . . . 

22-60 

2-2-60 

CO 2 • • 

I . • . . 34*45 

34-49 

Experiment III, 

r. i, 

moist) in measuring tube 21*3 c.c. 15*5° 

As CFEi • . 

Volume in 
mgr.-c.c. 

14*15 

Calculated 
weight m mgr. 

14*18 

,, 1^2* . . • 

24-80 

-24-82 

„ a\r . • 

... . 25-60 

25*55 

„ C02 # , 

39-05 

39-00 
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r. i. Bar. 

Air (moist) in measuring tube 25*0 c.c. 15° 764 mm. 

Volume in Calculated 

iDgr.>*c.c. weight in mgr. 


AsCH* 16-80 16-82 

„ Xg 29*45 29-43 

„ air 30-35 30*30 

„ CO 46-30 46-25 


Assuming the graduation of a gravivolumeter to be correct, or tbe 
defects of graduation to be eliminated by calibration, the sources of 
enw in such an instrument are, broadly speaking, four in number, 
and are to be found in imperfections (1) in filling tbe regulator, 
(2) in adjusting the levels, (3) in reading the regulator, and (4) in 
I'eading the measuring tube. The first of these operations, that of 
filling the regulator, is performed once for all with very great care, 
and may, for all piuctical purposes, be disregarded as a source of 
error. Aigam, in adjusting the levels, the two tubes can be brought, 
by means of tbe donble clamp, within such a short distance of one 
another that the adjustment is also practically accurate. The sources 
of error lie in the tw'O last operations. The burettes are divided into 
tenths of cubic centimetres, and can be read with the eye alone accu- 
rately to 1/20 C.C. Calculating this error on 25 c.c. as the average 
volume of gas contained in the regulator tube and measnrmg tube 
respectively, we have 1^ (20 x 25) = 1^500 as tbe error for each tube. 
But as tbe error in the regulator repeats itself in exact proportion in 
the altered volume of gas in the measuring tube, we must add the 
ennr of the i*egulator to the independent error of the measuring 
tube, in order to ascertain tbe maximum error, which would thus be 
ly250; and this, calculated as assumed, upon 25 c.c. of gas, would be 
equal to an error of reading of O'l c.c. in the final result. Am in- 
spection of the foregoing experimental results, however, discloses the 
fact that the maximum error is only half this amount, or 0*05 c.c. ; 
and this I attribute to tbe fact that, owing to the method of reading 
employed, the errors of reading in the regulator and measuring tube 
are not, as assumed in the foregoing calculation, independent, but 
tend to neutralise one another (vide supra). 

This error of 0*05 c,c. is, however, the error of reading of any gas 
burette which is read with the eye alone ; and the gravivolumetei- 
may, therefore, claim to possess the same degree of accuracy as 
instruments of this class generally. 

The gravivolnmeier is designed to fulfil a variety of purposes for 
which liunge employs a number of different gas volniueters, and 
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from the foregoing I anticipate that it will fnlRI these purposes 
equally well. In addition, it is no small advantage of the apparatus 
that, unlike Lunge’s specially graduated gas volumeters, it makes no 
claim upon the skill of the instrument maker beyond that of carrying 
out the ordinary graduation in cubic centimetres with which he is 
familiar. 

In analytical processes in which the weight of a gas evolved fix>m 
a weighed quantity of substance has to be determined, the instru- 
ment ought to be of service. It is sufficiently accurate for technical 
purposes, and even for some scientific purposes, such as the absolute 
determination of nitrogen in organic substances, and the determina- 
tion of the weight of displaced aii* in V. Meyer’s vapour density 
method, purposes for which Lunge has employed his gas volumeter. 

My preliminaay note on the subject of the gravivolumeter (Proc., 
1891, 68) has been criticised by Pi‘ofessor Lunge (Ber., 24, 1656). 
One or two points of this criticism appear to me to rest on a mis- 
understanding. 

Professor Lunge begins by quoting my statement that the gi*avi- 
volumeter is, with a slight modification, identical with his gas volu- 
meter, and adds that it is “ absolutely identical.” He then goes on 
to say that, by altering the form of the regulator, I have so diminished 
the accuracy of the instrument as to render it useless for many pur- 
poses. I fear I must leave Prof^sor Lunge to reconcile these two 
statements. I will return later, how-ever, to this question of the 
supposed diminished accuracy. 

Professor Lunge denies that there is anything new in the principle 
of reading off volumes directly as weights in an apparatus divided 
into cubic centimetres, because, he says, he has effected this by the 
device of employing determinate weights of substance. (This refers 
to the case to which I have already alluded in the beginning of 
this paper, in which the gas evolved from a solid or liquid substance 
has to be determined.) Here Professor Lunge neglects to distinguish 
between absolute weight and percentage weight. My method gives 
the absolute weight of the gas ; his method gives only the percentage 
weight referred to the weight of substance taken, and can, under no 
circumstances, give dii’ectly the absolute weight. 

Professor Lunge admits that the principle of so i‘egulating the 
pressure in the case of each gas that a cubic centimetre represents a 
milligram is new, and this is all that I ever claimed as such. The 
name *’* gravivolumeter,” however, appears to give him offence, for he 
says : I am unable to see why Japp should give my instrument a 
new name, merely because he takes the readings in a slightly different 
way.” I may say that the name “ gravivolumeter ” was intended 
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to express, amongst other things, the family relationship of the in- 
stmment to Professor Lunge’s ‘‘ Tolnmeter,” and was thus an acknow- 
ledgment of obligation; as, indeed, the acknowledgments of 
obligation thronghout my entire note could hardly have been more 
profuse. The name may or may not find acceptance; but I should 
apply it to any form of gas volumeter which reduces volume directly 
to weight; thus I should term Professor Lunge’s apparatus with 
divisions of 0*798 c.c. a nitrogen gravivolumeter, while mine is a 
universal gas giavivolumeter. 

I hare reserved until the last Professor Lunge’s strictures on the 
supposed dimini«;hed accuracy of the instrument. Referring to the 
system of reduction of volume employed by me, he says : “ It involves 
that the reduction tube, instead of having the form which I gave to 
it — expanded in the upper part and capable of being read with an 
accuracy of 1/20 c.c. between the degrees of 100 — 130 c.c. — is of 
cylindrical form and of only 50 c.c. capacity ; and further, that the 
normal volume is, not 100 c.c., but only 25 c.c., of air. Li this 
way ihe accuracy of the observations is a jprtori reduced to and, on 
account of tbe inconvenient form of the tnhe, probably even to of 
tUat attainable with my form of tnhe. In fact, Japp himself antici- 
pates only* a degree of accnracy sufficient for technical purposes, 
whilst with my system a degree of accuracy to 1/(100 x 20) == 1/2000, 
quite sufficient for most scientific purposes, can be attained without 
the slightest difficulty.” 

I eutirely fail to follow the reasouing with regard to the iuconveni- 
eut form of the tube, as it is quite evident that two cylindrical burettes 
can be brought closer together, and the levels, therefore, more accu- 
rately adjusted, than if one of the tubes bulges above the graduated 
portion, like Professor Lnnge’s regulator. 

But the chief point to which I wish to call attention in Professor 
Lange’s argumentation is the way in which he tacitly assumes 
throughout that the only source of error in the instrument lies in a 
faulty adjustment of the regulator, and that because his regulator can 
be adjusted four times as accurately as mine, therefore the indications 
of his insfarumeut are four times as accurate. I have already discussed 
the way in which the errors of the regulator tube and measuring tube 
might he expected to combine, and if it be bome in ynl-nA that in 
Profossor Lunge’s instrument, as in my own, the final reading is made 
with a 50 o c. burette, which cannot he read, with certainty, to nearer 
than 1^20 C.C., the advantages of the superior accnracy of adjustment 
of his regulator will appear problematical, and his estimate of the 

* Praflesaor X/niige usmtentioxiBlly exaggerates the modesty of my aatieipatioxis. 
The wcoda in my note vrldeh he zeudezs by awr (osfy) ireze “ at all events.” 
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capabilities of his instmment unduly favourable. The foregoing 
calculation, 1/(100 X 20) = 1/2000, gives the error of his regulator ; the 
eiTor of the measuring tube, calculated on the basis of 25 c.c. as the 
average amount of gas measured, would be 1/(25 x 20) = 1/500, or four 
times that amount. But in Professor Lunge’s discussion of the 
question, the greater of these two errors is entirely ignored. It is a 
commonplace of physical measurement that there is no advantage in 
making one of the interdependent parts of a determination exceedingly 
accurate, if the result is vitiated by a much greater exTor in another 
part. 

I do not think that Professor Lunge can get rid of the error of 
1 20 c.c. in reading his measuring tube ; and this, as I have experi- 
mentally shown, is the maximum error of my instrument. 

I ventui*e to oppose my experimental proof of what the gi*avivolu- 
meter can do to Pi'ofessor Lunge’s theoretical prognostications of 
what it cannot do. 

University of Aberdeen. 


LXXX. — On the Vapour Pressures and Molecular Yoluhies of Acetic 

Acid. 

By Sidney Young, D.Sc., Professor of CJhemistxy, University 
College, Bristol. 

The thermal properties of acetic acid have been studied by many 
observers, among others, Playfair and WanHyn, Bineau, Oahours, 
Begnault, l^aumann, and Horstmann. In 1886, the vapour pressures, 
specific volumes, and vapour denmties of this substance were deter- 
mined by Dr. Bamsay and myself (Trans., 1886, 49, 790) up to 280®, 
but we were unable at the time to i*each higher temperatures. The 
addition of dibenzyl ketone to the list of pure substances suitable 
for heating agents has, however, enabled me to extend the observations 
to the critical point of acetic acid. 

The same specimen of acid was employed as in the previous in- 
vestigation ; it was carefully fractionated to remove water, and the 
boiling point was determined on various occasions with the following 
results : — 
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TOOTS OX 

THE VAPOUR PRESSURES 

Pressure. 

Roiling point. 

Collected to 760 mm. 

753-5 

118-1 

118 -35 

756-6 

118-2 

118 -35 

758- r 

118-27 

118 -32 

756-7 

118-22 

118-36 


Mean 

.. 118-35 


Tbe vapour pressiLi*es and specific voltunes were determined in a 
modified Andrews’ appaititas similar to that previously employed, 
and the corrections of the pressure were the same as before. 

In filling the tube, great care was taken to avoid the presence of 
moistai*e ; the acid wab freshly distilled each time, and the distillate 
was collected directly in the little glass vessel from which the tube 
was filled. The glass vessel was also placed, during the distillation, 
in a drying chamber containing dishes of sulphuric acid and of phos- 
phorus pentoxide, the delivery tube Irom the distillation bulb passing 
througb a perforated sheet of india-rubber into the chamber. In this 
way the acid was prevented from coming in contact with moist air. 

Some readings of pressure and volume were taken at temperatures 
below 280®, and, as two tubes hui'st during the investigation, there 
are three separate series of determinations of vaponz pressures and 
two of specific volnmes. 


Taj^our Pressure. 
Series L 


Temp. 

Pressure. 

Me&n. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Mean. 

240' 

135091 

13495! 

134S4f 

12478J 

13402 

270“ 

206961 
20653 1 
20624 f 

20610 J 

20646 

230' 

148761 
14859 1 
14851 f 
14836J 

14S5t; 

280 ■23'^ 

242511 

24197/ 

24324 

260' 

175841 
17593 I 
17549 f 

37542 J 

1 

17367 


1 





AND MOLECULAR VOLUMES OF AOETIO ACID. 
Series IL 


104331 
10398 I 
^ 10395 I 

10400j 



14903'} 
14886 i 
14862 f 
I 1S35 J 


I 

290’ 1 

27666-> 


1 7130 


27651 1 
27662 f I 
27683J 

1 27665 

1 8C16 

300’ 

321141_ 

32080J 

32097 


Series III. 
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Section III— continued. 


Temp. 

Pressure llean. 

Temp. 

Pre*»s-aie 

Mean 

23CP 

103981 
10390 1 
10413 1 

loassj 

|- 1U397 

SlOP 

369281 
36948 y 
36952 J ^ 

36943 

1 

200f 

276S91 

27364J 

[• 27576 

320® 

425631 
42542 J 

42553 

300' 

320011 
31974 1 
31906 I 
32u06j 

31987 

321-6o 

(critical 

temp.) 

43404 j 

I 

1 43404 


The vapour pressure agrees fairly well with those observed by 
Bamsay and myself, but are rather lower at high temperatures. I 
have, therefore, calculated the constants for Biot’s foimula (log ^ = 
a*+ had + c/3*) for a range of temperature from 120® to 320®, the old 


Table of Vapour Fressures. 


Temperature. 

Mean pressure 
observed. 

Ckleulated from 
new constants. 

^ Calculated from 
old constants. 

120* 

_ 

804 

794 

130 

— 

1083 

1068 

140 

— 

1431 

1414 

150 

1876 

1863 

1847 

160 

2409 

2392 

2382 

170 

3058 

303l> 

3035 

180 

3833 

3809 

3826 

190 

4733 

4735 

4775 

200 

5833 

5836 

5905 

210 

7125 

7134 

7238 

220 

8638 

8655 

8800 

230 1 

10403 

10426 

10619 

240 

12501 

12475 

12724 

250 1 

14866 

14832 

15144 

260 1 

17579 

17527 

17913 

270 i 

20651 

20590 

21063 

280 1 

24123* 

24055 

24629 

290 1 

27621 

27951 


300 

32043 

32312 



310 1 

36943 

37168 


320 

42553 

42550 

— 


♦ O ttl enlat ed ftwm obserFations at 280 *25® and 280 * i?®. 
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values at lower temperatares being taken as correct. The constants 
are : 

a = 6*29974; 

log h = 0*5226921 ; log c = 2*7963908 ; 

log a = 1*99850102 ; log = 1*98695760 ; 

h and c are both negative ; f 0. — 120. 

In the preceding table, the pressures calculated from these con- 
stants are compared with those found experimentally and with the 
values calculated by Ramsay and myself from the old constants for 
Biot’s formula : — 


Volumes of a Gram and Molecular Volumes of Liquid, 

In the following table, I have given the observed volumes of a 
gram of liquid and the molecular volumes calculated from the mean 
values, also the molecular volumes read from a curve, and those pre- 
viously observed by Dr. Ramsay and myself : — 


Tempexa- 

ture. 

1 Volume of a gram. 

' Molecular volumes. 

Series 1. 

Series 11. 

‘ Mean. 

I Mean from 

1 obsei*ved values. 

t 

From 

curve. 

1 K. & T. 
observed. 

140 -(T 

1-100 

_ 

1-100 

65-84 

65-84 

65-69 

150-0 

1-116 


1-116 

66-83 

66*79 

> 66*68 

160*0 

1-134 

— 

1-134 

67-90 

67-80 

67-76 

170-0 

1-151 


1*151 

68-89 

68-85 

68-66 

180*0 

1-169 

— 

1-169 

69-96 

69*97 

69-84 

190-0 

1-188 

1-188 

1-188 

71-11 

71-15 

71-29 

200-0 

1-210 

1-210 

1*210 

72-43 

72-43 

72*60 

210*0 

1-233 

1-232 

1-232 

73-79 

73-82 

74*04 

220-0 

1-260 

1-258 

1-259 

75-36 

75-88 

75-56 

230-0 

1-287 

1 1-291 

1-289 

77-18 

77-10 

77*33 

240-0 

1-320 

1 

1-320 

79-03 

79-06 

79*21 

250-0 

1-359 

— 

1-359 

81-34 

81-29 

81*90 

260-0 

1*401 

— 

1-401 

83-84 

83-89 

84-16 

270-0 

1-450 



1-450 

86-79 

86-75 

; 87 *21 

280*7 

1-516 

1 — 

1-516 

90-72 (280®) 

90-30 

I 90*77 

290-0 

1-578 

1-577 

1-578 

94-44 

94-50 

— 

300-0 

— 

1-679 

1-679 

100-5 

100-6 

i 

310-0 

— 

1-844 

1-844 

110*4 

110-4 ' 

1 

320-0 

.... 

2-167 

2-167 

129*7 

129-7 1 

1 

321-5 

— 

2*375 

2-375 

142-2 

142-0 

— 

321 *55° 


2-41 

2-41 

144-0 

144-0 1 

— 

321-65 


2-46 

2-46 

147-0 

147 -0 

1 

(Critical 

volume) 


Aft the two series of determinations were made with different tubes. 
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the agreement is Tery satisfactory. The new results agree also fairly 
well with the old ones. 


Crith'aJ Constants, 

The following observations were made near the critical point : — 

At 321*5". the meniscus could be made to disappear by diminishing 
the volume rapidly; it was, however, quite distinct, though flat, 
when the volume remained constant. 

At 321 *55^ the meniscus was indistinct, but became clearly defined 
on increasing the volume slightly. 

At 321 ‘Sr*®, the substance was apparently at its erirical point ; a 
momentaiy separation of liquid and vapour could be produced bv 
increasins? the volume slightly but rapidly. 

At 321*8®, a dense mist and striae were formed on increasing the 
volume, and it was just possible to obtain a faint line of separation of 
liquid and vapour by a rapid and more considerable increase of 
volume. 

The acetic acid was assumed to occupy its critical volume when a 
very slight hut rapid expansion gave a momentary line of demarca- 
tion of liquid and vapour almost exactly at the top of the tube. 

The critical temperature 321*65" is almost identical with that ob- 
served by Pawlewski, 821*5® (J5er., 16, 2633). The critical pressure 
is 434i00 mm., the critical volume of a gram 2*46 c.c., and the critical* 
molecular volume 147 c.c. 

Tvhimps of a Gram and Molecular Volmnes of Sahtraied Vapour, 

Some determinations were made by the new method (Trans., 1891, 
59, 37 but, unfortunately, the tube hurst at 280". The agreement with 
the previous results by Ramsay and myseK is good from 220® to 2S0®, 
as will be seen from the table. 

A determination was also made at 310® in the modified Andrews’ 
apparatns by observing the volume of liquid when all the vapour was 
condensed, and afterwards with diflerent volumes of vapour above 
the liquid. 

Erom four readings of the volnme of liquid, three calculations of 
the ratio of the specific volume of saturated vapour to that of liquid 
could be made; they gave the values 3*16, 3*21,3*08 — ^mean 3*15. 
From this, the volume of a gram and molecular volume of saturated 
vapour were calculated. The molecular critical volume, as already 
stated, IS 147 c.c. The logarithms of the molecular volume were 
mapped against the temperature and a curve constructed; the 
smoothed logarithms were read from the curve, and the molecular 
volumes correspondii^ to them are given in the table together with 
the observed values. 
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1 

Tempeiature 

1 

Observed Tolmnes of a gram. 

New method Old method. ^ R. & Y. 

1 

1 Molecular voltimes. 

1 1 

Obser\ed. j Prom curve. 

220 ' 0 ’ 

32*9 

_ 

33 32 

1971 

1 1982 

230-0 

27-7 ’ 

— 

27-72 

' 1657 i 

1 1652 

240*0 

28-2 1 

— 

23*12 

1386 

1384 

250-0 

19*3 

— 

19-32 

• 1157 1 

1160 

260-0 

16-1 

— 

1C -17 

966 

971 

270-0 

13-6 

— 

13-51 

813 

813 

280-0 

11 4, , 

1 

11*21 

682 

678 

200-0 



— 

— 

358 

300*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

450 

310-0 

— 

5*81 

— 

848 

349 

320-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

231 

821 -65° 


2*46 

— 

147 

147 


Special interest attaches to the determination of the densities of 
the saturated vapour of acetic acid, because it is believed that the 
abnormally high values at low temperatures are due to the existence 
of complex molecules. I have, therefore, calculated the vapour 
densities corresponding to the above molecular volumes and also 
the ratios of the actual vapour densities to the theoretical density 
for the formula C2H4O2. 

The results are given in the following table : — 


Temperature. 

1 

Density of saturated 
vapour (H = 1). 

1 

Ratio of actual to 
theoretical vapour 
density. 

220 -OP 

58-5 

1*786 

230*0 

54-3 1 

1 1*815 

240-0 1 

1 55-3 ' 

' 1-847 

250*0 ] 

1 56-5 

1*889 

260*0 

58-3 

1*947 

270*0 1 

1 60*3 

2*016 

280*0 ' 

1 63*1 

2*108 

290*0 : 

67-1 

2*241 

300*0 ! 

73*3 

2*450 

310-0 

83*5 

2*791 

320*0 

112*4 

3*754 

321*63® 

137-7 

5*792 


In a paper shortly to be read before the Physical Society, I have shown 
that at the critical point the ratio of the actual to the theoretical 
vapour density is for a considerable number of substances about 4*4. 
The very high ratio for acetic acid seems to show that at the critical 
point complex molecules are still present in considerable numbers. 
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That not only the saturated vapour of acetic acid, bat also the 
liquid, iR in a highly condensed state, probably owing also to the 
pi'esence of complex molecules, seems to be indicated by the follow- 
ing considerations : — 

If the generalisations of Yan der Waals regarding corresponding 
temperatures, pressures, and volumes were strictly true, it would 
follow that the ratios of the molecular volumes, both of liquid 
mid saturated vapour, of any two substances at corresponding 
pressures should be directly proportional to their absolute critical 
temperatures, and inversely to tbeir critical pressures, or — 

r _ T _ 

r “ V “ T.p ’ 


three values 


U do not exceed 1 5 per cent, in the 


where v and i*' are the molecular volumes of saturated vapour and 
Y and Y' the molecnlai* volumes of liquid at corresponding pres- 
sures. Xow, although this relation is by no means strictly true, 
yet if we take the mean ratios of the molecular volumes at a 
number of corresponding pressures, the differences between the 

I- and 1:4 

V' T'.7 

majority of cases examined, but when acetic acid is compared with 
fiuorobenzene (which has usually been taken as the standard sub- 
stance) the difference is no less tlmn 40 per cent., the actual values for 

acetic arid ^ =0-593 ; J = 0-634 ; ^ = 0-830. 

fluotobenzene ® o V' T' .p 

The actual i-atios for a number of corresponding pressures are given 
in the table below. 


Pressure*-!. 

1 

r 

i'’ 

V 

V"' 

Pre^ures. 

r 

■F 

y 

V'* 

CgH^. 


CJffsF. 

OjH.O> 

20 

25-6 



0-6324 

8000 

10238 

0-588 

0*6349 




0*6324 

10000 

12798 

0*596 

0-6348 

100 

128*0 


0-6327 

12000 

15357 

0*599 

0-6350 

auo 

256-0 

- 1 

0-6336 

15000 

19197 

o-eo7 

0-6335 


611-9 

1 ““ 

0-6345 

20000 

25396 

0*622 

0*6381 

980 

972-6 

— 

0*6358 

25000 

31995 

0-623 

0*6319 


1280-0 

1 0*545 

0*6362 

28000 

35834 

0*622 

0-6342 


loao-o 

1 0*552 1 

0*6366 

30000 

3S394 

0*630 

0*6321 


2560-0 

0*557 

0*6364 

32000 

40953 

0*625 

0*6311 


3839-0 

1 0*565 1 

0*6363 

33912 

43400 

, 0*631 

0-6310 

4000 

5119-0 

‘ 0-571 

0*6357 





sooo 

6399*0 

0-577 

0-6359 



] 


oooo 

7679-0 

0-582 

0*6354 


ATeon.. 

0-593 

0*6342 

9U0O 

8959-0 

0*584 

0-6353 



1 
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The molecular volumes of acetic acid both in the liquid state aud 
as saturated vapour appear to be abormally low, and with the satu- 
rated vapour this is especially the case at low temperatures aud 
pressures, for the ratio increases from 0*545 at a pressure (for 
fiuopbenzene) of 1 metre to 0*681 at the critical point, whereas the 
ratio V/V' varies only between 0*6366 and 0*6309 within considerably 
wider limits of pressure. 


LXXXL — On the Vapour "Pressures ayid ^Loteoular Volumes of Carton 
Tetraehlo) ide and Stannic Chloride. 

By Sydney Toting, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, University 
College, Bristol. 

Two years ago I read before the Chemical Society an account of 
experiments on the vapour pressures and molecular volumes in the 
liquid state of benzene and its four monohalogen derivatives (Trans., 
1889, 55, 486) and last year I described the results of determinations 
of the molecular volumes of the saturated vapours of these substances 
(this vol , p. 125). These experiments w ere undertaken “ in order to 
find whether the ratios of the boiling points (in absolute tempera- 
tures) of similar compouuds of elements which belong to the same 
group in the periodic table are constant at all equal pressures, and 
whether any such simple relation holds good for the molecular 
volumes.” 

This was found to be the case for the four halogen derivatives of 
benzene, and it was farther discovered that the critical pressures of 
these substances are equal or very nearly so. It follows from this 
that Tan der Waals’ generalisations regarding “corresponding” 
temperatures, pressures, and volumes are very nearly true for these 
bodies, but in this case “corresponding” pressures become equal 
pressures. 

Since the publication of the first of these papers, I have been en- 
gaged in a study of the vapour pressures and molecular volumes of 
the chlorides of the elements of the catboil and silicon group, but 
since carbon tetrachloride acts on mercury at high temperatures, 
whilst stannic chloride causes it to adhere to glass even at the ordi- 
nary temperature, it was necessary to introduce several modifications 
into the methods of observation. This has caused considerable 
delay in the work, and I propose now to describe the results obtained 
with carbon tetrachloride and stannic chloride, reserving a discussion 
of the data until the completion of the investigation. 

VOL. LDC. 3 s 
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The chlorides were procured from Kahlbaum ; the carhou tetrsi- 
chloride was fractionated until a product of perfectly constant boil- 
ing point was obtained ; the stannic chloride was extremely pure, 
but the fbcst portions of the distillate contained a little hydrate, after 
the removal of which the liquid boiled quite constantly. 

The following determinations of boiling point were made at various 
times. 


Carbon tetracMoride. 

Stannic chloride. 

Pressure. 

Boiling 

point. 

Corrected to 
7G0 xnm. 

Pressure. 

Boiling 

point. 

Corrected to 
760 mm. 

750-1 

76-3 

76-7 

756-7 

113*9 

114*05 

756*0 

76-65 

76*7 

764-4 

114*3 

114-1 

748-0 

76-26 

76-75 

769-1 

114*1 

114-15 

768-25 

77-2 

76-86 

755-0 

113-9 

114*15 

768*26 

77*05 

76-7 

741*2 

113*15 

114*0 

771-4 

77-3 

76-8 

748*9 

113 *6 

114*1 

766-4 

77-0 

, 76-75 

756*8 

113*9 

114*05 

762-8 

76-76 

t 76-66 

759*4 

, 114*1 

114*15 

760-3 

76-76 

1 76-76 


1 

1 






Mean, ... 

114*1 


If ean. ... 

76-76 


1 

t 1 

t 


BetermimaiionB of Boiling Boint hy other Observers. 

Carbon Tetrachloride. 

Kerre, Compt. rend.^ 27 , 213, 78*1® at 748*3 mm. = 78*6® at 760 mm. 

Begnault, Afeiu. de VAcad.^ 26 , 658 76*5 

Haagen, Bogg. Ann., 131 , 117, 75*6° at 739*4 mm. = 76*4 „ 

Thorpe, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1^0, 37 , 59 76*74 „ 

Perkin, „ „ 1884^ 45, 532 76*9 

Pawlewi^, Ber.f 16 , 2633 75*4 „ 

Schiff, Auntden, 223 , 72, 75*2° at 751*4 mm = 75*65 

Ptannic Chloride. 

Haagen, Bogg. Ann.^ 131, 117, 112*0® at 754*9 

mm. \ = 112*25 at 760 mm. 

Andrews, Chem. Xews^ ^5, 61, 112*5® at 752 

mm. = 112*9 „ 

Thoarpe, Trans. Chem. 8oc.j 1880, 37 , 331 113*9 „ 

Pierre, Ann. Chim. Bhys. [3], 20, 58, 115*4° at 
763*1 mm ...= 115*4 „ 

It will be seen that in both cases my results agree very dosely in- 
deed wi& Thorpe's. 
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Specific Oravity. 

The specific gravity of carbon tetrachloride was determined in a 
Sprengel tnbe of the form recommended by Perkin; the weighings 
were reduced to a vacnnm. The method is not applicable to stannic 
chloride on account of its extremely hygroscopic nature, and the 
specific gravity observed by Thorpe (Trans., 1880, 37, 89), 2*27875 
at 0% was adopted in the calculations. 

Carbon Tetrachloride, 

Specific gravity at 0® 1*63255 

9 , 15® 1*6036 (from curve) 

„ 17*69® 1*59852 

99 25® 1*5841 (from curve) 

Determinations of Specific Qravity by other Observers. 

Thorpe 1*63195 at 0® 

Pierre 1*62983 „ 

Haagen 1*5947 at 20® = 1*6338 „ 

Schiff. 1*6084 at 9*5® = 1*6270 „ 

Perkin 1*60362 at 15® = 1*6330 „ 

„ 1*58415 at 25® = 1*6330 „ 

My results at 15® and 25® are identical with Perkin’s, and at 0® the 
agreement with Thorpe’s determination is very satisfactory. 

Vapour Pressures at L&io Temperatures, 

For carbon tetrachloride the method described by Bamsay and 
myself (Trans., 1885, 47,42) was available without modification, but 
the ordinary arrangement for deliveiring the liquid on to the cotton- 
wool could not be adopted in the case of stannic chloride on account 
of its extremely hygroscopic nature. 

The method employed is shown in the diagram. Fig. 1 (next page). 

At first a stopcock was fused to the glass at a, and was lubricated 
with partially deliquesced phosphorus pentoxide, but it was found 
that the oxide became very hard, owing apparently to removal of 
water by the stannic chloride, so that after a time the stopcock could 
not be turned. The indiarubber tube and screw clip shown in the 
diagram were refore employed in place of the stopcock. The 
bottle d contains the stannic chloride, and the y -tubes b and c 
phosphorus pentoxide and calcium chloride. It was also found in 
the first two series of determinations that a small quantity of vapour 
of stannic chloride reached the mercury in the gauge and caused it 
to adhere to the glass, so that it became very difdcult to obtain 

3 B 2 
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accurate readings; in tlie third series, therefore, tubes containing 
dry potash, mo&t potash, calcinm chloride, and phosphorus pentoxide 


Fie. 1. 



were interposed between the still and the gauge. The yapour of 
stannic chloride passed freely oyer the dry potash, but was completely 
absorbed by the moistened alkali; the calcium chloride and pho£h 
phoms pentoxide preyented the passage of moistnre to the gauge. 


Carbon TetrcuMoride, 


Series L 


Temp. 

FzCbS. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 


mzn. 

e 

mm. 


mm. 


TYITin 

-18 •! 

U-25 

-9-3 

19-4 

+0-05 


13-2 

65-35 

-15-6 

13-3 

-7-0 

22-45 

2-9 

88-86 

16-95 

77-7 

-14*65 

14-03 

-4-6 

25-7 

5-35 

44-0 



-11-95 

16-7 

-2-05 

29-2 

8-9 

52-45 


1 


SeriesU. 


7-6 

49-35 

29-6 

187-15 

49-6 

302-7 

^-55 

602-2 

11-1 

58-8 

32-4 

154-7 

52*35 


72-85 

661-3 

14-0 

87-6 

85-4 • 

174-1 

54-8 

867-9 

75-2 

719*4 

17-0 

77-96 

38-6 

197-5 

58-3 

414-6 

77-16 

769-5 

20-1 

90-8 

41-5 

221-3 

61-25 

458-0 



23-1 

l(»-65 

43-85 

243-4 

64-25 

503-4 



26-7 

120-26 

46^ 

271-2 

67-25 

557-0 
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Stannic GMoride, 


Series X 






Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 


TiiTn- 


mm. 


mm. 


nriTn^ 

-9-55 

2-5 

-2 9 

4 4 

7"*-! 

8-8 

18-7^ 

17-05 

-7-9 

3-1 

-0-1 

5 3 



22-1 

20-95 

-7-1 , 

1 3-15 

+0-8 

5-85 

13-15 

12-25 



-5*0 

3-65 

4 03 1 

1 "" 

17-0 

! 

15-35 

1 




Senes H, 


-3*7 

4-1 

15-0 

13 -9 

34-15 

38-8 

52-8 

90-85 

+ 1-0 

5-6 

18-0 

16-65 

36-7 

44-15 

56-8 

103-85 

4-05 

7-1 

21-5 

20-1 

39-0 

49-45 

59-85 

118-3 

6-75 

8-66 

24-95 

24-2 

43-15 

69-75 

68-4 

134-45 

10-0 

10-7 

28-75 

29-25 

46*85 

70-7 

66-0 

150-4 

12-75 1 

1 12-1 

31-25 

33-85 

49-9 

80-7 

69-75 

172-95 


Series IH. 


-6-85 1 

3-75 

6-45 

8-5 

i 

30*55 

31*95 

59-46 

117-46 

-4 65 1 

4-05 

10-7 , 

11-0 

35-7 

41-5 

65-25 

148-1 

-3-45 

4-3 

15 0 1 

14-15 

41-65 

55-1 

70-1 

178-65 

+0-05 

5-35 

20-7 1 

19-3 

47-7 1 

71-65 



2-45 

1 

6*6 

25-4 i 

24-75 

53-5 

91-9 




The boiling points at higher pressures were determined in the 
ordinaxj manner, a thermometer being suspended in the vapour from 
the boiling liqtiid. 


Temp. 

Press, 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 


mm. 


mm. 


mm. 


mm. 

7i“-7 

193-95 

ra-56 

257-75 

92-35 

395-9 

105 85 

696-8 

78-8 

209-3 

82-7 

287-1 

• 96-15 

445-7 

108-6 

648-9 

75-5 

222-1 

86-6 

317-8 

99-7 

496-0 

111-6 

705-3 

76-6 

231-95 

88-65 

1 

352-4 

102-65 

544-5 

114-1 

760 2 


The logarithms of the pressiires were mapped against temperature 
and the values corresponding to even temperatures read from the 
curves. The pressures corresponding to the smoothed logarithms 
are given in the final tables. 
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Ywpmr Pressures at Sigh Temperaiures. 

A series of detennmations mifa. carbon tetracbloride Tpas made in 
tbe ordinary manner in the modified Andrews’ apparatus, bnt it was 
found that even at 150® a small quantiiy of black substance formed 
on tbe sides of the tube and was carried down by the mercury when 
the Tolume was inci'eased. This took place even when the tube was 
shielded from the light. 

At higher temperatures the decomposition took place to a greater 
extent, and after heating to the critical point the carbon tetrachloride 
had become slightly brown, and on cooling deposited a considerable 
quantity of long, needle-shaped crystals. There was also a small 
bubble of gas which could be dissolved only under high pressure. 

After heating the chloride to 2*30®, determinations were repeated at 
110® and 120® in order to find whether the vapour pressure had been 
influenced by the decomposition. It will be seen from the table of 
results that no alteration had taken place, so that the pressures up to 
230® may be taken as correct. A similar repetition, however, after the 
determination of the critical point, gave distinctly lower pressures, 
notwithstanding the presence of a small quantity of gas. Above 
230®, therefore, the data must be considered doubtful, and at the 
critical point there is certainly a considerable error. 


Yapour Pressure of Carbon Tetrachloride in contact with Mercury, 


Temp. 

Pressure. 

Mean. 

Temp, j 

Pressure. 

Mean. 

90“ 

1109" 

1113 

1112 

iiisj 


1112 

130^ 

jS 

3009 

100“ 

1459-^ 

1436 

1457 

1456J 

>■ 1467 

140? 

87281 

3726 

3722 

3727. 

>■ 3725 

110* 

18821 

1879 

1880 
1881J 

> 1880 

160?= 

1 

45521 

4552 

4550. 

4551 

120“ 

23941 

2890] 

28901 

2392J 


2391 

160“ 

45641 
4560 t 
4557 j 

4560 

180° 

29961 

29951 

29951 

2994 J 

► 

2995 

160P , 

55441 

5539 

5533j 

■ 

5539 
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Vajpour Pressure of Oarhon Tetrachloride in contact wifk MerGiirif, 


Temp. 

j Pre^^sure. llean. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Mean. 

170“ 

6643' 

6634 

I 6641 


Doubtful. 



6644^ 


240“ 

195931 


180“ 

7908' 

7896 

i- 7899 


19599 y 
I9594J 

19595 


7897. 


250® 

224301 


190'' 

K|S 

. 9306 


22405 y 
22423j 

22420 




260“ 

255131 


200P 

10938] 

10941 

^ 10939 


25487 J* 
25479 J 

25493 


10937 J 


270® 

289671 


21(f 

12776] 

12731 

► 12759 


28931 y 
28909 J 

28936 

22(f 

12751 J 
14799] 


279-7 

324841 
32500 J 

32492 

1 

14802 

14797. 

14799 

1 

284-4“ ^ 

1 

“ 1 

34358 

230“ 

17057] 

1 

284-6* 

- 1 

34412 




(apparent 1 


! 

! 

17050. 


critical 



1 

110® 

18791 


S' 

1876] 



1879’ 

1879 


1879 1 

1876 

1 

1879 J 



I872J 


120® 1 

23921 

1 

120“ 

2873] 


1 

1 


1 2391 


2370 I- 

2372 

1 

1 

1 

2390 J 

1 


2373j 



In order to obtain accurate results at the highest temperatares, it 
is evidently necessary that the mercnry, if present, should not be 
heated. The difficulty was overcome by enlarging the vapour pres- 
sure tube at its lower open end, as shown in Fig. 2 (p. 918), and 
increasing the quantity of carbon tetrachloride, so that the mercury 
should always be in the cold part of the apparatus. 

The enlargement at E serves to keep the tube firmly fixed in the 
pressure apparatus. 

The whole tube, including the cylindrical bulb DO, was graduated 
in millimetres, and calibrated by weighing with mercury. In the 
case of a tube of narrow bore throughout, the fact that the meniscus 
of the mercury during calibration is in the reverse position from that 
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during the actual experiments is of little importance ; for the volume 
may be corrected 'with very slight error on the assumption that the 
surface of the mercury forms a hemisphere. With a tube of the 
form described, however, such a simple correction could not be made, 


Exe. 2. 



and the end D was therefore temporarily closed, and A opened. 
After the calibration, the end A -was sealed again and D opened, and 
a little mercury was then admitted into the narrow pait of the tube, 
the reading taken, and the mercnry removed and weighed. The 
correction for the reveraal of the meniscus was then made in the 
Ordinary way, and the true volume at this division of the tuhe was 
thns^ ascertained. The volumes corresponding to the previons 
readings were then easily calculated. The tube was filled in the 
nsnal manner, hut a larger quantity of liquid was admitted, the 
amount being so regnlated that in the determinations of vapour 
pressure the surface of the mercury was always below the conical 
part 0 of the wider tnbe. The position of the vapour pressure tube 
and tte air gauges in the poressnre apparatus is shown diagraxumati- 
eaily in Pig. 3, winch represents a vertical cross section. 

Hm {nressure in the air manometer P on the surface of mercury 
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a is calculated in tlie usual manner from tlie Tolnme and tempera- 
tnre of the air, and it must he corrected for the deviation of air from 
Bojle’s law. 

Fio. 3. 



The vapour pressure of the substance, that is, the pressure on the 
sxorface of the liqnid &, however, is different. To the pressure, 
as measnred by the air gange, must be added that of the column of 
mercury between the levels a and A, while the pressure of the column 
of liquid &A must be subtracted from it. There is also a small cor- 
rection for capillarity, amounting in this case to 3 mm. 

1. Calculation of level of mercuay A. 

During any experiment, the portion of the tube from A to F 
(Figs. 2 and 3) is heated to T% the remainder of the tube being at 
the ordinary temperature t®, which may with sufficient accuracy be 
taken always as 20°. 

When AF is at 0°, and the lower part of the tube at 20°, let the 
junction of mercury and liquid be at G- (Fig. 2). Let u be the 
volume from A to F, and « the volume from F to G. 

Taking the specific volume of the liquid at 0° as unity, let that at 
T° = 1 Hh a, and at 20° = 1 -f y. 

When the tube from A to F is heated to T% and the vapour is just 
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condensed, ihe liquid whicli occupied the yolnme v at O'* will have 

expanded and will now hecome v + and the total volnme 

^ 1 + or 


of liquid will be 




va:(l + y) 
1 + x * 


'When the liquid is drawn down so that n diyisions of the tube are 
occupied hj saturated Yaponr, the total volume of liquid and vapour 
will be 

» + « + + «^)a_+_y_), 

1 + x 

where a, is the volume corresponding to one scale division. 

This calculation neglects the loss of liquid by conversion into 
saturated vapour, but the error would in no case be large. 

It would be greatest close to the critical point (at which the 
specific volumes of vapour and liquid are equal), and when 
the upper surface of the liquid is at its lowest point F. It is 
assumed in the calculation that when the volume is increased so as 
to bring down the upper surface of the liquid to, say, the position F, 
the whole of the liquid is drawn down into the lowest part of the 
tube, whereas in this case there is really a very minute increase of 
volume, the liquid being for tbe most part converted into vapour. 

The maximum error in volume, therefore, will be or, 

1 + x 

roughly, 0*4fr. Calculated as length, the error will he very small, 
since the movement of the mercury is in the wide cylindrical tube 
and not in tbe narrow barometer tube. In the longer of the two 
tubes employed, the length AF, corresponding to the volume v, was 
335 mm., and the ratio of the area of the cross section of the 
barometer tube to that of the cylinder was about so that the 

approximate maximum error would be = 22 mm., and 

this would be still further diminished by the compensating error in 
the calculation of the pressure of the column of liquid. 

With a critical pressmre of 22,000 mm., lower than any yet ob- 
served, the maximum error could not therefore amount to so much 
as 0-1 per cent., and as the liquid was never drawn down so low as 
F, the actual error in the worst case must have been still smaller, 
and at temperature not very near to the critical point was quite 
negligible. 

The error due to the ecq^ansionof the glass is too small to he taken 
into eonskleration. 

As reading^ were taken with the upper surface of the liquid at the 
same scale divisians at each temperature, it was possible to construct 
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cnrves for definite -valiLes of n and varying values of x by means of 
wHcb the labour of correction was greatly reduced. 

Having found the total volume of liquid and vapour at ea.ch 
reading of pressure, it was easy to determine the level li of the 
mercury in the tube by means of a diagram showing the volumes 
corresponding to each scale division, and the correction due to the 
difference of level of the mercury in the air manometer and vapour 
pressure tube was thus ascertained. 

The next point is the determination of the pressure of the column 
of liquid above the mercury. 

Let St be the specific gravity of the liquid at T^, and Sao at 20^, 
and let the level of the mercury % (already calculated) be m mm. 
below E at any reading ; also let I be the length AF of the heated 
portion of the tube. When the vapour is completely condensed, the 
pressure in millimetres of mercury due to the column of liquid will be 

Z . St + m . S 30 

and when the upper surface of the liquid is n divisions below the top 
of the tube, the pressure will be 

_ (Z — »)St + m'Sa) 

^ " 13-6 

Here, again, by suitable construction of curves, or rather straight 
lines, the labour of correction is greatly lightened. Those constructed 
were : — 

(1.) For the factor definite values of n and varying 

13*6 

values of St* 

(2.) For the factor for varying values of m, 

lo"6 

The correction for capillarity was, as already stated, 3 mm. 

In order to test the accuracy of the method, determinations of 
vapour pressure of carbon tetrachloride were made at several tem- 
peratures both by this and by the ordinary method. The comparison 
is given in the following table : — 


Hean vapour pressures. 


Tomperatoie. 

Ifew meliliod. 

Old meilioi. 

190“ .... 

9316 

9306 

200 

10933 

10939 

210 

12759 

12759 

220 

14792 

14799 

230 

17060 

17052 


The agreement, it will be seen, is remarkably close. 
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Df^fetminations of Tajtour Pressure by -Veio Method, 
Carbon Tdrachloride, 


Temp. 


Pressuze. ^ Mean. 


190® 


200 ® 


210 ® 


220 ® 


230P 


240P 



Temp. 


19633 

19639 

19626 

19633 


250® 


260® 


270® 


280° 


283*05® 


283-15® 

(critical 

point) 


Pressure. 


22i30' 
22aOj> 

, 22394 

i 22427 

f 

25t'>31 
I 25526 
25533 
25521 


I 

I 


290031 
28993 I 
28990 f 
28978J 

328541 
32825 I 
32808 f 

2j 


3414S1 

34149 

34L27 

34109^ 

34181 


Mean. 


22414 


25528 


32825 


34133 


After being beated to the critical poini^ tbe liquid remained perfectly 
clear and colourless, so that no decomposition had taken place- It 
has been pointed ont that the pressures by the two methods agree 
perfectly well np to 230® ; at 240% there is a difference of 38 mm. ; 
hnt at 250°, the agreement is again perfect. Above this temperature 
there is a continnally increasing difference, amounting at 280° to over 
200 mm. (allowing for the slight difference of temperature). More- 
over, the critical point now observed is 283 15° instead of 284-6° by 
the old method. There can be no doubt that tbe new results are 
more imstworthy, and there does not appear to be any source of 
error affecting them. 
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Stannic Gfiloride, 

It has been abready stated that stamiic chloride attacks mercury at 
low temperatures, spoiling its surface, and causing it to adhere to 
glass. If, however, some stannic chloride is admitted carefully into 
a vessel containing mercury, there is no apparent effect so long as 
the metal remains perfectly still, but on tilting the vessel, it is found 
that a thin film has been formed on the surface of the mercury, and 
if the two liquids are shaken vigorously together, the mercury breaks 
up into innumerable globules, some of them so hue that they remain 
suspended in the stannic chloride for a consideiable time. It does 
not appear, however, that there is any appreciable chemical action 
between the two substances even at 114®, for on distHling some 
stannic chloride with a little mercury, the boiling point was quite 
unaffected, and when the finely divided grey powder remaining in 
the distillation bulb was boiled with hydrochloric acid, the particles 
reunited to form a bright globule of metallic mercury, and none of 
the metal could be detected in the solution in the form of chloride. 

Contact with mercury at low temperatures does not, therefore, 
injure stannic chloride, and the vapour pressures may therefore be 
determined by the new method. 

Special precautions were taken to avoid the presence of moisture in 
the stannic chloride. A current of air, dried over phosphorus pent- 
ozide, was passed through the distillation bulb before the insertion of 
the liquid, and the vessels in which the distillate was collected were 
similarly freed from moisture. The chloride was transferred from 
the bottle containing it into the distillation bulb by means of a 
siphon, the short end of which passed through a doubly perforated 
india-rubber cork fitting the bottle. Through the second hole in the 
cork passed a short glass tube, connected with (J -tubes containing 
calcium chloride and phosphorus pentozide, so that only dry air 
entered the bottle. As in the case of acetic add, the distillate was 
collected directly in the little glass v^sel from which the vapour- 
pressure tube was filled, and the glass vessel was placed in a drying 
chamber containing dishes of sulphuric acid and of phosphorus pent- 
oxide. A hole about an inch wide was made in the side of the 
diying chamber, and was closed by a piece of sheet india-rubber 
fastened to the side of the chamber by means of india-rubber solution. 
The deliveij tube from the distillation bulb passed through a perfo- 
ration in the sheet india-rubber into the drying chamber, which was 
provided with a well-fitiing glass door for the insertion or removal of 
the vessels in which the distillate was collected. 

Similar precautions were taken In filling the tubes employed fcr 
the determination of the spedfic volumes of stannic chloride. 
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Series I. 



Pressure. Slean. 


72a4T 
7254 I 
7254 f 
7247J 

84771 
84741 
8469 f 
8465 J 

35561 
3554 I 
3551 f 

3554J 

99221 
9911 I 
9906 f 
9922 J 

115281 
11529 I 

11522 r 
II 519 J 

133161 
133061 
13304 f 

I3304J 


7255 


8471 


3554 


9915 


11524 


13307 


153001 
15291 I 
15288 f 
15283J 


15290 


173721 
17361 1 
17359 f 

17359J 


17363 


35581 
3559 I 
3557 r 
3555 J 


3557 


There was a slight white deposit on the sides of the tube ; it was 
noticed first at 200% and increased slightly at higher temperatnres. 
The redeterndnaticms at 180% after heating to 230® and 279*5% were 
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made in order to find wlietlier tlxe yaponr pressure liad been affected 
by tbe formation of the deposit. 

The concordance is so close tbat it may be concluded tbat tbe 
digbt decomposition was without influence. 


With short Yapowr Pressttre Tube. 


I 

Temp. Pressure. 


150® 1898-) 

1898 I 
1897 r 
1895 J 

160® 2367 ) 

I 2369 1 
2366 f 
2367J 

170® I 2916-] 

1 2917 1 

2915 f 
2915 J 


Mean. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Mean. 

1897 

mp 

j 99191 
9917 1 
9913 ^ 1 
9911 J 

9915 

2867 

2S0° 

115031 

11503 1 

11504 f 

11507 J 1 

11604 

i 

2916 

260^ 

132741 
13275 I 
13273 f , 
13276 J 

13274 


180® 


190® 


200P 


210^ 


220 ® 


230® 


35571 
3556 1 
8555 r 

3554J 


3555 


42851 
4287 I 
4282 f 
428lJ 

51491 
5149 1 
5139 f 

5137 J 

61191 
6115 1 
6110 f 

6 II 1 J 

72171 

7222 I 

7223 f 

7237J 


4284 


5143 


6114 


7222 


270® 


280-2® 


309-5® 


152731 

15265 1 

15266 f 
15271 J 

174961 
17492 I 
17486 r 

I7490J 

249351 
24931 I 
24912 f 
24930 J 


319-35° 

(critical 

point) 


28079 


180P 


35541 
3557 I 
3557 f 
3556 J 


84781 


8476 

84S0 

8488. 


8480 


15269 

17491 

24927 

28079 

3556 


Tbe i*epeiition at 180® shows tbat no appreciable amount of decom- 
position had taken place. 
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TRis work was carried out before the addition of dibenzyl ketone to 
the list of beating agents, and mercury vapour was therefore em- 
ployed as a jacket for the two highest temperatures. 

The data are corrected in accordance with the recalculated vapour 
pressm^s of mercury (this vol., p. 629). 

Constants for Biot’s formul^ logp = u -f were calcu- 

lated for the two substances ; they are : 

Carhon Teiraokhride. 
a = -1-60723; 

log I = 0-7162086 ; log c = 0-3375918 ; 

loga = 0-00026865 ; log/S = 1*99597566 ; 

c is negative ; t = G. 


Yaj^our Pressures of Oarhon Tetrachloride. 


Tern- 1 

peiature. 

Obsezred I 
pressure. 

i _ . 1 

Calciilated. 

A. 

Begnault. 

-20 

Mean. 

9*92 j 

10-29 * 

+ 0-36 

9-80 

-10 

18*81 

18-89 

T 0-08 

18-47 

0 

33-08 ’ 

33*08 

0 

32-95 

10 

35-65 1 

65-51 

- 0-14 

65-97 

20 

89-55 1 

89-61 

+ 0-06 1 

90-99 

30 

139-6 

139-64 1 

+ 0-04 

142*27 

40 

210-9 

210-71 

- 0-19 ' 

' 214-81 

50 

309-0 

308-09 ' 

- 0 -91 

314-38 

60 

439-0 

440-67 

+ 1-67 ! 

1 447-48 

70 

613-8 

613-8 

0 1 

1 621-16 

80 

— 

836-35 

— 

848-29 

90 

1112-0 

1117-0 

! + 5-0 1 

1 1122-26 

100 

1457 ‘0 

1464-8 

+ 7-8 

1467-1 

110 1 

1880 -0 

1889-4 

+ 9-4 

1887-4 

120 

2391 -0 

2400-8 

+ 9-8 , 

1 2393-7 

130 1 

3002-0 

3009-1 

+ 7*1 1 

1 2996-9 

140 1 

3725-0 

3725-1 ] 

1 T 0-1 

8709-0 

150 1 

4555-0 

4559 -6 

+ 4-6 

4543-1 

160 

5539-0 

5524-6 ' 

- 14-4 

5513-1 

170 

6641-0 

6631-9 

- 9-1 1 

1 6634-4 

180 

7899-0 

7894-8 

- 4-2 

7923-6 

190 

i 9311 -0 

9326-7 

+ 15-7 * 

' 9399-0 

200 

10936-0 

10943-0 1 

+ 7 

- 

210 

12759-0 

12769-0 

0 

__ 

220 

14795-0 

14793-0 

- 2 


230 

17056-0 

17066-0 

+ 10 

1 

240 

19633-0 

19696-0 

-37 


250 

22414-0 

22409-0 

- 5 

- 

260 

25528-0 

25532-0 

+ 4 


270 

28991-0 

28992-0 

+ 1 


280 

828S&-0 

32825-0 

0 

— 
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Stannic Chloride, 
a = 1-19484; 

log h = 0-6824293 ; log c = 0-4546821 ; 

log a = 0*00026212 ; logfi= 1*99631718 ; 

c is negative ; t 0- 

In the tables on pp. 926 asd 927 tbe vapour pressures calculated 
from these constants are given, together with the mean observed 
pressures, and in the case of carbon tetrachloride the pressures 
observed by Regnault. 


Vapour Pressures of Stannic Chloride, 


Temper- 

ature. 

Observed 
X^res&ure. | 

Calcu- 1 
lated. 

_ 1 

A . 

Temper- 

ature. 

Observed 

pressure. 

Calcu- 

lated. 

A . 

-10 

Mean. 

2*78 

1 

3*08 

+ 0*30 

icb-o 

Mean. 

2368 

2359 

-9 

0 

5*53 

5-88 

-0*35 

170 0 

2920 

2914 

-6 

10 

10*33 

10*72 

- r 0*39 

180 0 

3555 

3561 

+ 6 

20 

18*58 

18*72 

+0-14 

190*0 

4284 

4309 

+ 25 

30 

81-30 

31-42 

+ 0*12 

200*0 

5145 

5168 

+ 23 

40 

50*82 

SO *88 

+ 0*06 

210*0 

6116 

6147 

+ 31 

50 


79*68 

-0*12 

220*0 

7238 

7257 

+ 19 

60 

122*2 

, 131*1 

-1*1 

230 0 

8475 

8509 

+ 34 

70 

m -9 

178*8 , 

1 -0*1 

240*0 

9915 

9915 

0 

80 

2 SB -7 

257*5 

+ 0 8 

250*0 

11514 

11488 

-26 

90 

360-6 

362*2 

+ 1-6 

260*0 

13290 

13242 

-48 

100 


498*5 

+2*5 

270*0 

15280 

15190 

-90 

110 

675-3 

672*7 

-2*6 

280*0 

17454 

17351 

-103 

120 

895-4 

891*4 

-4*0 

290 0 

— 

19742 

— 

130 

1171-0 

1163*0 

-9*0 

300*0 

— 

22382 

— 

140 

1497-0 



310*0 

25079* 

25294 

+215 

150 

1895-0 

188 S *0 

-7 0 

319-33 

28079 

28283 

+ 204 


Critical Tempi ratures and Pressures, 

Carton Tetrachloride. 

At 283-8° there was no meniscus ; striss were seen on increasing 
tbe volume, followed by a mist in the tube. 

At 283*55° no meniscus was visible; on increasing the volume, a 
dense mist was formed, and remained for some time. 

At 283*3° there was still no meniscus, but the mist was denser. 

At 283-05° a meniscus was visible ; on diminishing the volume, the 
tube became clear at fbLwt, but very soon a dense mist and 

* Calenlated from observation at 309*5®. 

VOL . LDC . 3 b 
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striflB were formed, after wliicli tlie meniscus slowly reap* 
peared. 

At 2S3’15“ the meniscus appeared after increasing the volume, but 
soon gave place to dense mist. On decreasing the volume, the 
tabe cleared, and the mist reappeared only slowly. 

The critical temperature of carbon tetrachloride is therefore 
283" 15% and the critical pressure 34180 mm. 

Pawlewski (Ber., 16, 2633) gives the critical temperature 285*3% 
while Dewar finds the temperature 282°, and the pressure 57*6 atmos. 

Stannic GJdoride* 

Mercury vapour is not well suited for a jacketing substance, for 
the liquid condenses in small globules on the sides of the tube, 
obscuring the view, and also the temperature is not quite steady, and 
is a little lower at the bottom of the tube than at the top. 

At 319*15° there was a distinct meniscus. 

At 319*3° the meniscus was just permanent. 

At 319*35° the meniscus was only visible at times, but there was a 
dense mist. 

At 319*5° the meniscus could be obtained for a moment by suddenly 
increasing the volume^ but it rapidly disappeared. 

At 319*8° it was impossible to produce even a temporary meniscus. 

The apparent critical temperature is 319*35% but it will be noticed 
in the table of vapour pressures that the calculated vapour pressure 
for 319*35° is 204 mm. higher than the observed critical pressure. 
As there is no reason to suspect any error in the determination of the 
critical pressure, while the temperature is a little uncertain owing to 
the employment of mercury vapour as a jacket, it seems best to take 
the pressure as correct, and to calculate the temperature corre- 
sponding to this pressure by means of Biot’s formula. This would 


make the critical constants 

Temperature 318*7 

Pressure 28080 


Tohumes of a Gram and Molecular Volumes of Idqmds* 

Oarhon T^rachloride, 

It has been already mentioned that carbon tetrachloride undergoes 
some decomposition when heated with mercury, but it was found 
that BO long as the two liquids were only in contact at the curved 
surface of the meniscus the action was very slight; it was far greater 
where there was a film of the tetrachloride between the mercury and 
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tlie glass. By keeping the liquid always condensed in the modified 
Andrews’ apparatus, and taking readings always at increasing tempe- 
ratures, the formation of this film could be almost entirely prevented, 
and it was thus possible to obtain trustworthy readings up to within 
a moderate distance of the critical point. 

The results are given in the table under the heading “ old method.” 

In the first series, the i*eadmgs are only given up to 130®, for above 
that temperature the mercniy was repeatedly drawn down the tube 
for the determinations of vapour pressure. In the second series, the 
volumes of a gram only were determined. 

Weights of Substance. 

I. The observed volumes were mapped, and the volumes corre- 

sponding to 0° and 17*7® read from the curves. The weight 
was calculated from these volumes and the known specific 
gravities, and was found to be (1) 0*7258, (2) 0*7257 ; mean, 
0*72575. 

II. The volumes at 90®, 100®, 110®, 120®, and 130° were compared 
with those of the first series. The ratios of the old to the new 
volumes were: 1*673, 1*674, 1*673, 1*673, 1*676; m^m, 1*674. 
The weight was therefore 0*4336. 

Note on Series II. — On raising the temperature above 2S0°, the 
carbon tetrachloride was so much acted on that the results could not 
be relied upon ; the temperature was, however, raised to the critical 
point. The volumes at 100° and 110° were redetermined after the 
liquid had been heated to 230®, and again after the critical point had 
been reached. In the first case there was no change of volume, but 
in the second there was a contraction of about 1*5 per cent. The 
results are therefore certainly trustworthy up to 230®, and the error 
at 280® is probably not large, for the decomposition was greatest 
between this temperature and the criiical point. 

In the early part of this volume of the Transactions, p. 37, I de- 
scribed a new method of determining the specific volumes of liquids 
and saturated vapours suitable for substances that attack mercury. 
The results obtained by this method are given under the heading 
“ new method,” I. 

The chief objection to the new method is the expenditure of time 
involved in pushing up the volume tube into the hot vapour at 
each temperature. The necessity for doing this may, however, be 
avoided by making two sets of determinations of apparent volumes of 
liquid and saturated vapour with the whole tube heated^ varying the 
relative volumes of liquid and vapour in the two series as much as 
possible. 


3 s 2 
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Having determined the actual weights of substance present, the 
read Yolumes of liquid and vapour are reduced to what they would 
be if 1 gram of substance were employed in each series, the tubes 
being assumed to be altered in size so that the relative volumes of 
liquid and vapour remain unaltered. Let the reduced yolumes of 
liquid be Ta and Vo, and of vaponr Yh and Y'h- 

Then while E, the ratio of the specific volume of saturated vapoui* 
to that of liquid^ and V, the true volume of a gram of liquid, will of 
coarse be the same in both series, Ya and Yh will differ from V'a 
audYh. 


We shall then have E = 

V— Va V— YU 


from which 


^ _ VaYh-YaYh 

“ Yb^Yh 


Lastly, the volume of a gram of saturated vapour = RV. In 
some respects this method is preferable to the other, for, though it 
mvolves two separate series of determinations, the readings can be 
taken very much more rapidly, the jMJsition of the volume tube 
remaining unaltered during the experiments with each jacketing 
substance. 

Two series of observations were made with carbon tetrachloride 
with different tubes, and the volumes of a gram of liquid were calcu- 
lated from these results, together with those of the first series, taking 
only the readings when the whole tube was heated. 

The data are given in the table under tbe headings “ New method,** 

II and I, and in and I (p. 932). 

In the case of stannic chloride, two series of determinations, I and 
II, were made by the new method in its original form, and two more, 

III and IV, with tbe whole tube always heated. 

In calculating the molecular volumes, the molecular weights were 
taken to be — 

CCL = 153-40, SnCh = 259*3. 

The weights of substance were determined by observing the volume 
at 0**, and at one or two other temperatures, correcting them when 
necessary for the amount of substance present as saturated vapour, 
and multiplying the corrected volumes by the specific gravities at the 
same temperatures. Eor stannic chloride, Thorpe’s data were em- 
ployed. 
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WeigJiU of Substance. 


Garbon TetracMoride. 


TempeiatiiTe. 

Yolmne. 

Onrtected. 

Treight. 

I .... 16-25'' 

0-4568 

0-4572 

0-7317 

II.... 0 

0-1505 

0-1509 

0-2464 

17-30 

0-1533 

0-1543 

0-2468 



Mean 0*2466 

m.... 0 

0-1226 

0-1227 

0-2002 

17-60 

0-1249 

0-1261 

0-2000 



Mean 0*2001 


Stannic GJiloride, 


Xempemtnie. 

Tdimie. 

Corrected. 


I .... 16-8" 

0-5391 

05392 

1-2050 

n .... 0 

0-5082 

0-5082 

1-1581 

13 5 

0 5162 

0-5163 

1-1582 



Mean 1-1581 

m .... 0 

0-1677 

0-1678 

0-3824 

174 

0-1714 

0-1716 

0-3832 

19-2 

0-1715 

01718 

0-38-28 



Mean 0*3828 

O 

t 

« 

• 

• 

O-lfflO 

0-1280 

0-2917 

19-0 

0-1308 

0-1309 

0-2917 


Mean 0*2917 

The deteiinmationsof theTolnmesof a gram and molecular yoltimes 
are given in the following tables 
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Carbon Tetrachloride, 



Volumes of a gram. 



Temp. 

New method. 


Molecular 

Tolumes. 



Ordinary 

method. 

1 

I. 

1 

n and! IXIandl. 


Prom 

curve. 


(f 

{0-61264) ' 


_ 

- 

0-6125 

0-6125 

93-99 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0-6199 

95-12 

20 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0-6274 

96-27 

30 

0-6357 



— 

— 



97-44 

40 


— 

— 



0*6430 


98-64 

50 

0-6508 

— 

— 

— 

0-6508 

0-6510 

99-90 

eo 

0-6592 

— 

— 

— 

0-6692 

0*6594 

101-19 

70 

0-6682 

— 

— 



0-6682 

0*6683 

102-55 

80 

0-6773 

— 

— 



0-6778 

0*6773 

104-09 

90 

0-6869 

... 

— 


0-6869 

0-6871 

105-44 

100 

0-6973 

0*6961 

0-6972 



0*6969 

0-6972 

106 99 

110 

0-7076 


0-7(^ 




0-7080 

108-64 

120 

0-7190 

— 

0-7196 



0-7192 

0-7193 

110-38 

130 

0-7^ 

— 

0-7312 



0-7316 

0-7810 

112-17 

140 

— 

— 


... 

.... 

0-7485 

114*09 

160 

0-7667 

0-7539 

— 


0-7565 

0-7567 

116*12 

160 

0-7701 

0-7676 




0-7708 

118*20 

170 i 

0-9856 

0-7852 

— 


0-7864 

0*7853 

120-51 

180 

0-8024 

0-7997 

— 


0-8022 

0*8019 

123-05 

190 

0-8200 

0*8175 



0 8222 

0-8199 

0-8202 

125 -8G 

200 

0-8416 

0-8418 



0-8417 

0*8417 

0-8412 

12.9*08 

210 

0 8640 

0-8664 



0-8661 

0-8655 


132-68 

220 

0-8896 

0*8889 

... 

0*8926 


0 8907 

136-68 

230 

0 9197 

0-9219 

— 

0*9224 

0 -9213 


141-34 

240 

0-9566 

1 — i 

1 

0-9595 

0-9580 

0-9575 

146-93 

250 

0-99S0 


— 



wvmm 

153*77 

260 

1-059 

1-0660 

— 

1 0636 


1-0628 

163*09 

270 

1-148 

— 

— 


1-148 

1-164 

177*10 

280 

1-310 

— 

— 

— 

1-310 


200-10 

14*55 

0-6229 

, 






25-0 

0-6313 





- 

__ 


269*1 




1-148 





275*0 

1-211 


1 


— 

— 

— 
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Stannic Chloride* 


Temp. 

Volumes of a gram. 

MoL 

▼ols. 

I. 

IL 

1 II and 

1 in. 

n and 

rv. 

I and 
IV. 

1 

3£eaa. 

From 

cupre. 

o 

0 


j 




,(0-4388) 

0*4388 

113-79 

10 










0-4440 

116*13 

20 










0*4492 

116-48 

30 


0-4545 



— 


0-4545 

0*4545 

117*85 

40 


0-4398 

— 




0*4598 

0-4598 

119*23 

50 



0*4654 




0-4654 

0-4654 

120*68 

00 



0-4712 






1 0-4712 

0*4710 

122*13 

70 


0*4767 


— 

— 

0-4767 

0-4768 

123*63 

80 




0*4324 

— 

— 

0*4824 

0-4827 

125*16 

90 




mBMSM 

— 

— 

IKEMSM 

0*4890 

126-80 

100 

— 

0*4956 

0-4955 

— 


0*4955 

0-4954 

128-46 

110 

— 

— 


— 

— 


0-5021 

130*19 

120 

— 

— 



— 

0*5092 

0*5092 

132*04 

130 



0*5168 





0*5169 

0*5166 

133 *95 

140 

— 1 

0*5239 

0*5243 

0*5248 

— 

0*5243 

0*5243 

135-95 

150 

— 1 

0-6320 

0*5328 

0*5332 

— 

0*5327 

0*5327 

! 138*13 

160 

— I 

0-6413 

0*5415 

0*5442 

— 

0-5417 

0-5411 

1 140*31 

170 

I 

0*5491 


0*5510 

— 

0*5502 

0*5500 

142*61 

180 

1 

0*35b0 



— 

0*5596 

0*5595 

145*08 

190 

0-6678 I 



— 1 0-5689 

0*5683 

0-5696 

147*70 

200 

0-6811 



— 

0-5802 


0*5806 

150*55 

210 

0-5917 

— 

— 

— 

0*5940 

0*5929 

0*5929 

163*74 

220 


— 

— 

... 

EEd!^ 


1 0*6065 

157*26 

230 

0*6207 

— 

— 

_ 

0*6220 

1 0*6213 

0*6215 

161*15 

240 

— 

0*6385 

— 

0*6384 

— 

I 0*6385 

0*6383 

165*51 

250 

... 

E^l 

... 

0*6569 

— 


0*6570 

170*36 


— 

0-6780 

— 

0-6783 . 


0*6781 

0*6781 

175-83 

270 

— 

0-7034 

— 



0-7033 

0*7033 

182*36 

280 

0*7330 

0-7336 

• 

0-7883 

o 

o 

0*7338 

190*27 


For tlie sake of comparison, it may be wdl to give the results obi 
tained by other observers* As the volume at 0** is nsnally taken as 
unify, I have calculated my results on this basis. 
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Temp. 


Carbon tetrachlonde. 


Stannic chloride. 

1 

Thoipe. 1 

1 

Pierre. 

j i 

Him. 

Yuimg. 

1 

Thorpe. 

Pierre. 

Young. 

. i 
10 1 

1 

1 -01215 1 



1*0120 

1-01168 


1-0118 

20 

1-02452 

1-02414 

- — 

1*0243 

1 *02353 

1*02308 

1-0237 

30 

1-03718 ' 



1*0349 

1-0867 

1-035S1 

— 

1*0358 

40 

1*05022 ’ 

1-04966 


1-0494 

1-04771 

1-04726 

1*0479 

50 

1*06372 

— 

— 

1*0628 

1-06061 

— 

1*0606 

60 

1*07776 

1-07719 


1*0765 

1-07341 

1 *07289 

1-0788 

ro 

1*09241 

— 

1*0891 

1 0910 

1-08706 

— 

1-0864 

80 

1*10777 

— 

— 

1*1057 

1*10080 

1*10034 

1*0994 

90 


— 

— 

1*1217 

1 *11532 


1*1144 

100 


— 

1 *1859 

1*1382 

1-13024 

1*12998 

1*1292 



— 

1*1531 

1*1558 

1*14576 

— 

1*1440 

120 

— 

— 

1*1712 

1*1743 

— 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

1*1905 

1*1934 

— 

— 

— 

140 


— 

1-2110 

1*2138 

— 

— 


150 

— 

— 

1*2330 

1*2354 

— 

— 

— 

160 



1*2566 

1*2576 





li will be seen that my results are in fair accordance with those of 
Thorpe and Pierre. Him’s determinations of the volumes of carbon 
tetrachloiide appear to be too low. 


Oarlon TetracMoride. 


Temperature. 

Volumes of a gram. 

Prom 

curve. 

]iC(deoi]lar 

volumes. 

L 

IL 1 

m. 

90“ 


136*2 


125-4 

19250 

100 

— 

97*4 

— 

97-5 

14950 

110 

— 

76-6 

— 

76-7 

11750 

120 




61*2 

9390 

• 130 

— 

49*2 

— 

49-4 

7690 

140 

— 

— 

— 

• 40*3 

6190 

150 

— 

— 

32*2 

33*1 

5080 

160 

28-0 * 

— 

27-4 

27*4 

4200 

170 

24*0 

— 

22*9 

22*8 1 

1 3500 

180 

19-7 

— 


19 05 

2925 

190 

16-8 

— 



2456 

200 

13-6 

— 

13*48 

1 13*48 

2069 

210 

11-5 

— 

11-37 

1 11*38 

1746 

220 

1 9-70 

— 

9-59 

L 9*62 

1476 

230 

8-17 

— 

8-12 

8*12 

1246 

240 

6-86 

— 

6-80 

i 6*83 

1047 

250 

t 6-72 

— 

5*66 

5*70 

874 

260 

1 4-87 

— 

4*66 

] 4*66 

715 

270 

3-70 


— 

3*69 

566 

280 

1 2-79 



2-78 

427 
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Volumes of a Gram and Molecular Volumes of Saturated Vapour. 

These were determined by the new method; in calculating the 
ratios of the specific volumes of the saturated vapour to those of the 

Yh 

liquid at each temperature by means of the formula B = 

the values of V taken were those read fi*om the curve. 

The different series are numbered as in the tables of the volumes 
of liquid. 

Stannic Chloride. 
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chloride, i^liile the third series shoxild receive greater weight than 
the first. With stannic chloride, the arrangement of the series in 
order of accnracy is III, IV, IE, I. 

The critical volumes of carbon tetrachloride and stannic chloride 
have not been determined directly, bnt the following approximate 
valness have been arrived at by a comparison of the molecular volumes 
of these substances with those of fluorobenzene by a method described 
in a paper shortly to be read before the Physical Society, 

Critical Tcdiune Critical molecular 

of a gram. volume. 

Carbon tetrachloride . 1*53 285 

Stannic chloride 1*16 801 

It is quite clear that no such simple relations hold good between 
carbon tetrachloride and stannic chloride, as between the halogen 
derivatives of benzene, bnt irom the boiling points and other proper- 
ties of the chlorides of the tetrad group of elements, it has been 
inferred that they should he subdivided into two groups, thus : — 

B. p. B. p. 

Carbon tetrachloride. • 76*74'’ 

Silicon tetrachloride. . . . 57*57'’ 

Titanium tetrachloride 136*40 

Germanium tetrachloride 86 00 

Zizconium tetrachloride (v^high) 

Stannic chloride 114*10 

The chlorides of the carbon gproup of elements possess higher boil- 
ing points than do those of the silicon gronp nearest to them in the 
series. 

I hope to be able before long io communicate the results of de- 
terminatious of the vapour pressures and molecnlar volumes of silicon 
tetrachloride and titanium tetrachloride. 


LXXXn , — On the Freezing Feints of Triple Alloys of Ooldf Oadmium^ 

and 

By 0. T. Hbtcock, M.A,, and F* H. Nevillb, M.A. 

In previous communicaticms to the Society (Proc.,llo. 65, p. 41 ; Trans., 
1889, 55, 667; 1890, 57, 376) we described experiments on the freez- 
ing pomts of alloys of two metals. In the course of subsequent work, 
of which a teief abstract has been published (Proc., No. 88, p. 158), we 
found that when several metals are in solution together their effects 
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in lowering the freezing point of the solvent metal were independent 
of each other’s presence, so long as the solntion remained dilate. The 
present commnnication contains the results of experiments on moi*e 
concentrated solutions, containing gold and cadmium, dissolved in 
tin. In these cases, as will be seen, the phenomena are of an entirely 
different character, and there is no simple relation between the 
quantify of foreign metal present and the &ill of the freezing point. 

The experiments were made as described in the paper on tin solu- 
tions (Trans., 1890, 57, 376), in the axis of thick iron cylinders, 
except that to ensure a greater accuracy the thermometers were 
graduated* every 10 mm. against a platinum thermometer, as de- 
scribed by GrifiBiths (JB.A. Eeports, 1890), and the results, mapped 
on a large scale, were used for determining temperatures. 

In order, as far as possible, to protect the long stem of the thermo- 
meter from cuiTents of heated air, the top of the iron block was 
covered with a plate of asbestos, 14 inches square. The same pre* 
caution had been previously taken when determining the hxed points 
on the thermometer. When working with concentrated solutions, 
we found it necessary to drop in smsdl nuclei of previously solidified 
alloy, in order to prevent too great suxfusion ; without this precau- 
tion we were unable to obtain concordant results. 

The course of an experiment was as follows : — 300 grams of pure 
tin was placed in the block, and the freezing point taken several 
times with great care; weighed quantities of one of the foreign 
metals were then added in successive doses, untd the requisite 
quantity was present, the freezing point beiAg determined after each 
addition, vigorous automatic stirring being maintained. To this 
solution, the second foreign metal was added in the same way. Since 
both gold and cadmium dissolve in tin with great ease, it was found 
sufiBlcient to drop the weighed quantities of gold and cadmium 
directly into the block. The results were mapped on a large scale, 
by marking off the nnmber of atoms of foreign metal present per 
100 atoms of tin, horizontally, from left to right, and the tempera- 
tures of the freeziag point verticallj downwards. The curves thus 
obtained, showing the connection between the composition of the alloy 
and the freezing temperature, are reproduced on a small scale with 
the present paper. In the tabl^ which accompany this paper, the 
actual experimental results are given. 

The carves obtained in this way present certain simiiatities which 
allow of their being classified into three types 'Type I, when the 


* We were greatly aesisted in the work of graduating the therznometer by 
Mir. G. M. Clark, of Sidney College, and also by Mr. E. H. Griffith^ and we wish 
here to record our best thanks to them. 
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first metal (An or Cd) is not present to the extent of more than 
S atoms per 100 atoms of tin.’* 

Type II, when the first metal is present to the extent of more than 
8 atoms, but does not saturate the liqnid. 

Type III, when more of the first metal has been added to the tin 
than is required to produce the eutectic or saturated alloy. 

Curves of Type I may he diagrammatically represented thus — 


TrpE I. 



Yartictl distances axe falls in temperature ; horizontal distances, 
atoms of Au or Od. 

AB = fall caused by gold. 

BGT) == „ „ cadmium. 

Curves of this type have only been produced by adding gold first, 
and then cadmium. It will be seen that each addition of cadmium 
produces a farther effect, but the magnitude of this effect varies very 
much from place to place, being a minimum, or, perhaps, ntZ, at the 
points of infiexion. (See Plate 1, p. 966, and Tables I and II.) 

The 3-aiom gold curve. Table m, and Plate 1, shows the trsmsition 
from a curve of Type I to one of Type II. 


* In fatiire, we propose to speak simply of the number of atoms of foreign metal 
present. By this we mean the number of foreign atoms per 100 atoms of tin. 
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Table I. — 300 grams of Tin tahan as Solvent. 


Ctramsof 
Au added 
in succes- 
sion. 1 

1 

Grams of 
Cd added 
m succes- 
sion. 

1 1 

Total 1 
weight of 1 
Au or Cd 1 
added. 

1 

1 Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
An or Cd 
per 100 
atoms of 
tm. 

Falls 
m®C, I 
D. 

Bamarks. 




(23^-42) 



* 


1 “ * 

10-026 1 

1 

1 22S-73 

1 

2-0 

5-69 




Now added Cadmium. 





1-374 

1-374 

, 224-63 1 

1 0*483 , 

6-74 1 



1*539 

2*913 

1 223*66 ' 

' 1*024 1 

1 7-76 


— 


6-703 

^^3 

1 2-355 1 

■TigM 

No infusible 



1 

1 

1 

1 

residue. 

Table II. — 300 grams of Tin taken as Solvent. 

Grams of 

Ghram^ of 

Total 

1 

1 i 

Atoms of 
Au or Cd 
per 100 1 
atoms of ! 
tin. 

1 

Falls 

iu®C. 

D. 


An added 
£.in succeb- 
sion. 

Gd added weight of 
m succcs- 1 Au or Cd 
Sion. added. 

i 1 

Freezing 
point ox 
solution. 

1 

Bemarks. 


i 

1 

( 231 ^ 43 ) 



} 

1*650 

— 

1-690 1 

1 230*55 1 

1 0*3292 

0*87 

1 



Now added Cadmium. 





0-308 

0*308 

330-27 

0*1082 

1*15 

1 Nuclei of alloy 
used in afi 

— 

0*277 

1 0-5SS 

230*05 

0-2065 

1*37 

— 

0*308 

0 *893 

229-78 

0-3137 

1*64 

these experi- 

— 

0*2782 

1 1-171 

229-55 1 

0*4114 

1*87 

meats. 

— 

0-3980 

1*569 

229-23 

0-6512 

2*19 


— 

0*3890 

1*958 

228*91 

0-6878 

2*51 


— 

0*902 

2*86 

228-17 

1*0045 

8-25 


1 

1 1*238 

4*098 

227-11 1 

1 1-439 

4*31 




Now added Gold. 



4-737 1 

X- I 

6*387 , 

, 224-72 

0-9451 1 

1 6-70 


3-639 

— I 

10*026 “ 

1 222*77 1 

2-00 1 

I 8-66 



* As a general rule, eacli series of experiments carried out 'witK the ther- 
mometer known to us as Hicks’ No. 10. When the temperature fell below the 
range of this thermometer, we used Hichs’ No. 9. 
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Table II — continued. 


Grams of 
Au added 
in succes- 
sion. 

1 Grams of Total 

Cd added ^ freight of 
in succes* ' Au or Cd 
siou. 1 added. 

1 

Freezing 
point of 
solution.' 

1 

Atoms of 
Au or Od j 
per 100 1 
atoms of 
tin. 

FaUs 

in®C. 

B. 

Remarlra. 


8-880 

added Cadmium. 

7 -are ' 220-11 I 2-802 

11-31 


— 

1-535 

9-513 

219-01 

3-341 

12-41 


— 

1-449 

10-962 

218*1 

3-85 

13 -32 


— 

1-424 

12-386 

217*33 

4-35 

14-09 


— 

1-102 

18*488 

216-76 

4-73 

14-66 


— 

1-378 

14-863 

216-04 

5-220 

15-38 


— 

1-796 

16-659 

215-21 

5-851 

16-21 


— 

3-449 

20-108 

214-41 

7-062 

17-01 


— 

1-816 

21-924 

213-87 

7-70 

17-55 


— 

1-109 

23*033 

213-41 

8-09 

18-01 


— 

2-135 

25*168 

212-45 

8-839 

18-97 

Changed to 
Hicis’ No. 9^ 

— 

2-414 

27*582 

211*48 

9-687 

19-94 

— 

2-831 

30-413 

210-78 

10-681 

20-69 


— 

2-843 

33-256 

210-42 

11-679 

21-00 


— 

2-^2 

35*968 

210-24 

12-631 

21-18 


— 

3-062 

39-03 

209-72 

13-706 

21-70 


— 

3*168 

42-198 

. 208-91 

14-82 

22-51 


— 

4-143 

46*341 

207-76 

16-27 1 

23-66 



7-915 

54*256 

205-2 

1 

19-05 

26-22 



Curyes .of the second type, yrben the hist meted is present in 
quantity insnfSdent to saturate the Hqnid, are represented by the 
broken line OABCDE, where the line OA corresponds to the fall caused 

Type II, 



by the first metal, say gold, and the remainder to the effect of adding* 
The point B is ceiimnly an angle, and a precipitate is 
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formed after this point is reached. 0 is a rounded summit. D ap- 
pears to be an angle, or a very sharp curve, whilst at E the change of 
curvature is gradual. 

Here it will be seen (Plate 2, p. 966) that the summit C, and in 
those cases in which gold is the dist metal added, the flat DE, always 
occur at the same temperature, whatever the amount of gold or 
cadmium initially added. The summit G invartahly reached when 
tlis number of gold atoms is equal to the number of cadmium atams^ in 
other words, the minimum fall in the freezing point of tin is pro- 
duced with this ratio of gold to cadmium. Thus, for example, the 
summit 0 has been reached with 4 atoms of gold and 4 atoms of 
cadmium, 5 atoms of gold and 5 atoms of cadmium, 9 atoms of gold 
and 9 atoms of cadmium per 100 atoms of tin, and all these alloys are 
isotectieJ* 


Table HE, — ^300 grams of Tin taken as Solvent. 


Grams of 
Au added 
in succes- 
sion. 

Grams of 
Od added 
m succes- ^ 
Sion. 

1 

Total 
weight of 
Au or Od 
added. 

1 

Freezing 
pomt at 

I solution. 


Falls 

m®0. 

D. 

Remarks. 




/ tin \ 
V281-44/| 

1 

I 8-007 



15^07 

— 

16-07 

1 223 77 i 


8-69 



NTow added Cadmium, 




1-011 

1*011 

222-14 

0-355 

9-30 

Same reading 

— 

l-14i 

2-165 

221-38 

0-767 

10-06 

with nuclei o¥ 



1-708 

3-868 

220-28 

1-355 

11 -16 

either Sn or 

— 

1-463 1 

5-321 

219-87 

1-869 

12-07 

alloy. 

— 

1-512 

6-833 

218-3 

2-400 

13-14 


— 

1-669 

8-502 

217-26 

2-986 

14-18 


— 

1-661 

10-063 

216-93 

3-534 

14-51 


— 

1-489 

11-562 

217-2 

4-061 

14-24 


— 

1-209 

12 773 

217-06 

4-485 

14-38 


— 

1-658 

14-430 

-316-86 

5-068 

14-58 


— 

2-528 

16-958 

216-37 

5-956 

15-07 


— 

8-025 

19-983 

215-55 

7-018 

15-89 



8-269 

28-25 

214-38 

8-166 

17-06 


— 

2-816 

26-097 

213-35 

9-166 

18-09 


— 

8-720 

29-817 

211-77 

10-47 

19-67 

Changed ther- 


8-990 

83-807 

210-69 

11-872 

20-75 

mometer. 

— 

8-183 

36-99 

210-65 

12-99 

20-79 



8-866 

40-86 

210-51 

14-172 

20-93 


— 

4-161 

44-517 

210-46 

15-688 

20-98 


— 

6-212 

50-76 

209 08 

17-825 

23-36 



8-816 

69-604 

206-32 

20-981 

25-12 1 



* Isotectic substances are those which melt at the same tempezatuce. 
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Table IV. — ^300 fjrnms of Tin taken as Solvent. 


1 

I 

Crams of 
Au added 
in sncces- 
sion. 

i 

Orams of 
Cd added 
in succes- 
sion. 

1 

1 Total 
weiflflit of 
AuorCd 
added. ! 

1 

1 ... 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
An or Cd 
per 100 
atoms of 
tin. 

1 

FaUs 

in®C. 

D. 

Remarks. 



1 

(A) 




2 087 

— 

2*087 

230*22 

0*4164 

1*20 


11*99 

1 — 

14. *077 

223*41 

2*809 

8*01 


5*&IS 

— 

19*925 

219*95 

3*976 

11*47 



added Cadmium. 


_ 

0*951 

0*951 

219*37 

0*334 

12*05 


1-015 1 

1*906 

218*66 

0*691 

12*76 



1-157 

3*123 

218*0 

1*097 

13*42 



1*062 

4-185 

217*28 

1-47 

14*14 



1*022 

6*i06 

216*76 

1*83 

14*66 



1*265 

6*473 

217-01 

2-274 

14-41 


1*004 

7-477 

217-17 

2*625 

14*25 



1*362 

8-839 

217*32 

3*104 

14*10 



1-720 

10*559 

217-41 

3-709 

14*01 


0-912 

11-471 

217*54 

4*032 

13-88 



1-242 

12-718 

217-37 

4-469 

14-05 



1*477 

14-19 

217-1 

4*988 

14-32 


1-43S 

15*628 

216-93 

5-498 

14-49 

— 

1-404 

17-032 

216-67 

6-986 

14-75 


1*416 

18-448 

216*34 

6-463 

15*08 

— 

1*37 

19*818 

215*95 

6*963 

15*47 

— 

3*220 

23*038 

214-87 

8*095 

16-55 


3*038 

26*076 

218 *5« 

9-162 

17-64 

— 

3 16S 

29*244 

212*5 

10*275 

18-92 

— 

3*715 

32*96 

210*9 

11*58 

20-52 


3*175 

36*134 

210*66 

12-695 

20-76 

— 

3*027 

39*161 

210*56 

13*76 

20-86 

— 

3*595 

42*756 

1 210-19 

15*02 

21-23 

— 

X'757 

44*513 

210*72 

15-638 

20-70 

— 

10*476 

54*989 { 

209*73 

19-318 

21 -69 

— 

5*112 

60*101 

208*43 

21-114 

22-99 

— 

5*30 

65*401 

^•78 

22-976 

24-64 

— , 

5*15 

70*551 

204*95 

24*785 

26-47 

— 

5*315 

75*866 

203 •(« 

26-652 

28-34 1 


7*130 

1 

82*996 

1 

200*48 

( 

29*163 

30-94 ' 


Curves of the third type are obtained when more gold has been 
i\dded than the amount required to saturate the tin. Here the slope 
OA. and the flat AP are due to the gold. PQ shows the effect of the 
first quantities of cadmium, the fall from P to Q being independent 
of the amount of gold present ; this is true for all the curves of 
Type III- Directly the point Q is reached a precipitate begins to 
separate out in the block and remams to the end of the experiment. 
The part QB. is of different lengtlis in different curves ; it is probable. 
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however, that the horizontal distance PR eqnals AP, in other words, 
that the cadminm begins to produce a rise when as many atoms of it 

Type III. 



aie* present as there are atoms of gold in excess of the saturation 
amount. 

From R onwards the curve closely resembles Type II, the summit 
C of least effect, and the flat DE occurring at identical temperatures 
in the two classes of cuiwes; moreover, 0 is reached when the 
number of atoms of cadmium is equal to the number of atoms of 
gold. 


Tablc T. — 300 grams of Thi talzen as Solvent 


Grams of 
Au added 
in succes- 
sion. 

Grams of Total 

Cd added weiglit of 
in succes- Au or Cd 
siou. added. 

1 

Freezing 
point oi 
solution. 

1 Atoms of 
AuorCd 
per 100 
atoms of 
tin. 

1 1 

Falls 1 
in°0. 
D. 

1 

Bemarlis. 

25 -OG 

— 25-06 

(231^55) 
21? *12 1 

5 0 

14-43 



Row added Cadmium. 


— 

1-045 1 

1-045 

216-5 

1 0-367 

15-05 , 

— 

1-14 

2-185 

215-88 


16-67 

— 

1-30 

3 -485 

215-16 

1-224 

16-39 

— 

1-025 

4-51 

214-64 

1-58 , 

1 16-91 

— 

0-5585 

5-068 

215-24 

1-78 

16-31 

— 

0-7443 

5-813 

215-7 


13-85 

— 

1-46 

7-273 

216-80 

3-554 

15-16 , 

— 

1-315 

8-588 

216-84 


14-71 1 

— 

1-174 

9-762 

217-15 

3*428 

14-40 

— 

1-364 

11-126 

217-42 

3-907 

i 14-13 

— 

0-936 

12-062 

217*58 

4*235 

, 13-97 

— 

0-897 

12 -959 

217-64 

4-55 

‘ 13-91 

— 

0-753 

13 -712 

217-69 

4-82 

13-86 


0-720 

14*432 

217-69 

6-07 

I 13-86 


3 T 
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944 heycoce: AYD NEVILLE: the fjreezing points 
Talle TI. — ^300 grams of Tin taken as a Solvent. 


Grams of 
Aua^ldeLl 
in succes- 
sion. 

Grams of 
Cd added 
in succes- 
sion. 

Total 
\rei ’ht of 
Au OP Cd 
added. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
Au or Cd 
per 100 
atoms of 
tin. 

1 

' Falls 
in=*0. 

1 

1 

Remarks. 




/ tin \ 


1 




— 

— 

\231*4i; 

— 

— 


1*249 

— 

1*249 

230-66 

0*249 

0*75 


1-610 

— 

2*858 

229*78 

0-67 

1*63 


4*6125 

— 

y-47X 

227-14 

1*491 

4*27 


li)-3?SS 

— 1 

17 *850 

221*1 

3-561 

10-31 


S*03G5 

— 

25-907 

216-37 

5*17 

15-04 


3*314 

— 

31*22 

213*51 

6-23 

17*9 

Changed tlier- 

1*925 

— 

33*15 

213-86 

6*614 

1 IS *05 

mometer to 


1 




1 

Hicks* No. 9. 



Xow added Cadmimn. 





1*0465 

1-0465 

218-15 1 

0-3675 

18-26 


— 

3*122 

4*1683 

212-64 

1-464 

18*77 


— 

2*713 

6*881 

212*64 

2*417 

18*77 

Hicks’ thermo. 

— 

3*101 

9-982 

215*71 1 

3-506 

15*7 

No. 10. 

— 

3*063 

13 *043 

216*81 

4*581 

I 14-6 


— 

3*1475 

16-193 

1 217-43 

6-686 

1 13*93 


— 

2-63 

18-823 

217-65 1 

6*61 

13 *76 


— 

2*921 

21-744 

217-28 

7*636 

, 14*13 


— 

2*68 

24-324 

216*93 1 

8-542 

' 14*48 

Raised to high 

— 

2*576 

26-90 

216-29 1 

9-447 

15*12 

1 temp, for 1 

— 

3*09 

29*99 

215-3 

10-532 

16*11 

hour. 

— 

3*89 

33*88 

213-84 1 

11 -898 

17*57 


— 

3*58 

87-47 

, 212*33 , 

13*155 

19*08 


— 

11-772 

49*232 

210*60 

17-29 

20*81 

Clianged to 

— 

3*826 

1 €>3 *058 

210*6 

18-633 

20*81 

Hicks’ No. 9. 

— 

4*643 

1 57*70 

, 210-59 

20-26 

20*82 



10*063 

1 67-766 

210*03 

1 

23*799 

21*38 



Table TII. — 300 grams of Tin taken as Solvent 


Gmios of Grains of 
Auadded 1 Cd added 
in Bucces- in succes- 
sion. 1 sion. 

1 

Total 
weight of 
AuorCd 
added. 

1 

iFreezing 
point of 
solution. 

1 

j Atoms of 

1 An or Cd 
per 100 1 
atoms of 

tlTi- 

1 

Falls 

m°C. 

D. 

Remarks. 




(23?3l) 




30*57 

— 1 

30*57 

. 213 *75 ; 

\ 6-099 1 

17*76 


1*031 

— 

31*601 

213-55 1 

1 6-306 

17*96 


4-661 

— 1 

1 36*262 

213*49 1 

7-235 , 

18*02 


3*834 ] 

— ] 

I 40-096 

213*46 j 

! 8-00 ' 

18*05 


6*013 

— 1 

45*108 

213*45 1 

9-00 1 

18*06 

Hicks’ No. 9. 
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Table VII — contiiinpil. 


(Ihrams of 
Au added 
in succes- 
sion. 

Grrams of 
Cd added 
insucceb- j 
Sion. 

) 

Total 

Ti eight of 
Au or Cd 
added. 

1 

Freezing 
point ot 1 
solution.' 

Atoms of 
All or Cd 
per 100 
atoms of 1 
tin. * 

Falls 

in^C. 

D. 

Kemarks. 

1 

1-077 

added Cadmitim. 

1-077 213-0 0-378 

18*51 



1-298 

2 37S 

213-68 

0-834 

18-83 



1-231 

3-606 

212-46 

1-266 , 

19-03 


— 

1-416 

3*05 

212-44 

1*773 

19*07 


— 

1-177 

6-229 

212-45 

2*188 1 

19-00 




,1-466 

7-603 

212 35 

2*703 , 

1 18-90 


— 

1-367 

9-062 

212-35 

3*183 

18-96 


1 

1 *412 

10-474 

212-73 

3-679 1 

1 18-79 

Changed to 

— 

1*65 

12-124 

213-33 

4-258 

18 -IS 1 

Hicks’ No. 10. 

— 

1-99S 

14-122 

214-54 

4*960 , 

1 16-97 


— 

1-818 

13-940 

215 -5 

5*599 

' 16*01 


— 

1 *5*2o 

17*465 

216-19 

6*134 

15*32 


— 

1*385 

19*050 

216 -b3 

6*691 

, 14*68 1 


— 

1*945 

20-993 

217-36 

7 374 

14*15 

A large quanti- 

— 

1*374 

22*309 

217-39 

7*836 

13*92 i 

ty of precipi- 
tate at bottom 

— 

1-61S 

24-02 , 

, 217-7 

8*436 

13*81 

— 

1-520 

25*537 ' 

i 217-68 

8*97 

13*83 

of block. 

— 

1*506 

27-043 

1 217-32 

9*498 

I 13*99 


— 

2-208 

29 *251 

217-17 1 

, 10*274 

1 14-34 


— 1 

1 3-806 

33*06 

210-3 

11 *611 

15*21 




* 3-285 

36*34 

215 *2 

12*765 

1 16*31 


— , 

1 4*853 

41*193 

213*33 

14*47 

18*18 


— 

3*947 

43-14 

211*4 

15*851 

20*11 

Thermo. 

— 

1-424 

46-366 

210-75 

16 -834 

20-76 

Hicks’ ITo. 9. 

— 

1-352 

47-93 

210-6 

16-829 

20-91 



1-579 

49-497 

210-66 

17*384 

20-85 


— 

1-714 

51-211 

210-63 

17*986 

20-88 


— 

1*762 

£12-973 

210-6 

18-61 

20*91 


— 1 

1 2*01 

54-983 

210-6 

19*311 

20-91 


1 

1 2*093 

37 *08 

210-6 ] 

1 20*03 I 

20-91 


— 

1-630 

58-73 

210-6 ’ 

' 20*63 

20-91 


— 

1-062 

39*79 

210-6 

21-0 I 

20-91 


— 

1-71 

61*50 

210-51 1 

i 21*6 

21-00 


— 1 

1 1-761 

63*26 

210-66 ' 

! 22 -22 

20-85 


— ' 1 

1 2-744 

66*0 

210-55 

23*18 

20*96 


— 

2-959 

68*96 1 

210-46 1 

24*22 

21-05 


— 

2 -666 

71-63 1 

210-44 

25*156 1 

21 -07 


— 1 

1 1-850 

73-48 1 

210-43 , 

25*81 

21 -Ob 


- 1 

2-286 

75-764 

210-03 I 

26*61 

21-48 



3 T 2 
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Table VIII. — 300 *jrauts of Tin iuTcen as Solvent 


Grams of 
An added 
in succes- 
sion. 


Grams ot 
Cd added 
in bucceb- 
Sion. 


Total 
weigliT of 
An or Cd 
added. 


Freezing 
point ot 
solution. 


Atoms of 
An or Cd 
per 100 
atoms of 
tin. 


FaUs 

m°C. 

H. 


25-06 — 

23 -06 

5-012 — 

30-073 

0-S02 — 

30-874 

0-511 — 

31-3S5 

2-232 — 

33-617 

5-04t> — 

38-665 

8-932 — 

47*397 

7-535 — 

S3 -183 


(23lw) 



217-23 

5-0 

14-34 

[ 214-29 

6*0 

17-28 

213-77 

6-16 

17*80 

’ 213-6 

6-262 , 

, 17-97 

t 213-57 

6-707 

‘ 18-00 

213-53 

7-714 

18-04 

213-53 

9-497 

18-04 

213-52 

11-00 

18-05 



Remarks. 


Now added Cadmium. 


— 

0*3585 

0*3585 

213-47 

0-1339 

18-10 

— 

0-664 

1*0223 

213-43 

0*339 

18-14 


0-530 

1-5525 

213-32 

0-5434 

18-25 

— 

0-752 

2-3045 

213-12 

0'8095 

18-45 

— 

0-498 

2-8025 

213-01 

0-9844 

18-66 

— 

0-575 

3-3775 

212-9 

1-1864 

18-67 

— 

0-480 

3-858 

212-86 

1-855 

18-71 

— 

0-770 

4-628 

212-81 

1-625 

18-76 

— 

1-006 

5-634 

212-78 

1-978 

18-79 

.... 

1-465 

7-099 

212-8 

2-493 

18-77 

— 

6-638 

13-737 

212-86 

4-8246 

18-71 

— ' 

6 -558 

20-295 1 

215-66 

7-128 i 

1 15-91 

— 1 

2-683 1 

22-979 

216*88 

8-0713 1 

1 14-69 


3*028 ! 

23-006 

217-49 

8-7835 1 

1 14-08 

i 


Table IX. — 300 grams of Tin taJsea as Solvent 



Total 
wei^tof 
An or Cd 
added. 

1 Freezing 
point oi 
Isolation. 

1 


/ tm \ 

— 

1231 -51 ; 

2-694 

229-2 

5-742 

226-71 

8-196 

224-75 

11-390 

222-45 j 


Atoms of 
An or Cd Falls 
per 100 in ® 0. 
atoms of D. 
tin. 


0-046 2-31 

2-017 4-80 

2-878 6-76 

40 9*06 
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Table IX — continued. 


Grams of 
An added 
in sncces- 
sion. 

1 

Grams of 1 
Cd added 
in succes- 
sion. 

i 

1 Total 

1 freight of 
' An OP Cd 

1 added. 

1 

1 1 

Freezing 
point oi 1 
solution 1 

I 

1 

Atoms of i 
Au or Cd 1 
per 100 i 
atoms of 
tin. 

FaUs 

in°C 

D. 

Bemorks. 



Xow added Gold. 


1 

1-1205 1 


1 

i 1-1293 

221-95 

0-2253 

9*56 


0-90 ! 

1 — 

2-1193 

221-53 

0-4228 

9 -98 


1-069 ' 

1 

3-17S5 

221-05 

0-634 

10-46 


1-011 

— 

1 4-1893 

220-59 

0-8358 

10-93 


1-122 


' 5-3115 

220*12 

1 0596 

11*39 


1-018 

— 1 

1 6-329 

219-62 j 

1 1-263 

11 *89 


1-047 

— 

7-376 

219-17 1 

1 1-472 

12-34 


1-008 

— 

8-384 

218-71 

, 1-673 

12-8 


1-01 

— 

9-394 

218-26 ^ 

' 1-874 

13 25 


1-01 

— 

10-403 

217-77 

2-075 

13-74 


1-005 

— 

11-481 

217-36 

2-276 

14-15 


1-0S2 

— 

12-491 

216-^ 

2-492 

14-63 


1-003 

— 

13-493 

217-11 

2-692 

I 14-4 


1-001 

— 

14-495 

217-27 

2-892 

14-24 


1-002 

— 

, 15-496 

217-33 I 

3-09 

14-13 


1-013 

— 

1 16-509 

217-49 j 

3-294 

14 -02 


1-001 

— 

1 17-511 

217-55 1 

3-498 

13-96 


1-085 

— 

18-595 

217-59 

8-71 

13*92 


1-OOS 

— 

19-603 

217-69 

3*911 

13 -82 


1-044 

— 

20-647 

217-69 

4-12 

13*82 


2-0 

— 

22-647 

217-65 

4-518 

13-86 


3-015 

— 

25-662 

217-38 

5-120 

14-13 


4-045 

— 

29-707 

216-97 

5-927 

14-57 


2-763 

— 

32-471 

216-63 

6-478 

14-89 


2-035 

— 

! 34-5U6 

216-16 

6-884 

15-35 


2-299 

— 

' 36-805 

1 215-54 

7-343 

15-97 


2-51 

— 

89-32 

214-79 

7-843 

16-72 


2-55 

— 

41-86 

213-99 

8-353 

17-53 


2-662 

— 

1 44-53 

212-77* 

S-383 

18-74 


2-591 

i 

' 47-117 

213-77 

9*4 

18-74 


2-795 

— i 

1 49-91 

212-77 

9-96 

18-74 


2-706 

— 

52-63 

212-77 

10*498 

18-74 


3-601 

— 

1 55-22 

213-77* 

, 11-02 

18 -74 


2-555 

— 1 

' 57-774 

212-77 

, 11-526 

18-74 


2-096 

— 

59-87 

212-77 

1 11-944 1 

1 18-74 


2-6 

— 

62-47 

212-77 

I — 

1 18-74 


2-586 


1 65 ’056 

212 •7r» 

* — 

18-74 


2-428 

— 

' 67-4S4 

212-77 

— 

18-74 1 

2-596 

— 

1 70-078 

, 212-77 

13*98 

18-74 1 



"Now added Cadminm. 


- 1 

14-859 1 

1 26-25 

214-16 

9-217 

17-36 



* FLuctuatioiis did not exceed 0 ‘03^ 
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Table X. — ^300 grams of Tin faJcen ns Solvent. 


Grains a£ 
Au added 
in succes- 
sion. 

Ghrams of Total 

Cd added weight of 
in succes- Au or Cd 
sion. added. 

1 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
Au or Cd 
per KO 
atoms of 
tin. 

Falls 

in^C. 

D. 

Remarks. 

“ 1 

3-f20 

3-033 

3 -668 
S-OOJ 

3-726 

7*658 

11-326 

19-933 

(ssi^os) 
22S-37 
225 -23 
222*53 
[ 217 -TO* 

1 

1- 309 ' 

2- 69 

3- 07S 
7-0 

‘ 3*21 
6*35 
9*05 
13*79 



Xow added Gold. 


1-26S3 



1-26S5 

217*32* 

0-2531 

14-26 

1*0895 

— 

2*358 

216-7* 


14-68 

1*6055 

— 

3-9235 

216-07 


16-51 

1-333 

— 

5-3005 

215-33 

1*059 

16-03 

1*0645 

— 

6-371 

213*18 

1*271 

16*40 

2-231 

— 

8-622 

214*38 

1*72 


1-112 

— 

9*734 

214-59 

1*942 

16-99 

1-4S6 


11-22 

214-93 

2-239 

16-66 

1-126 

— 

12-346 

215-13 

2-461 

16-45 

1-215 

— 

13-561 

215-43 

2-703 

16-15 

6-488 


20-05 

! 

216-44 

4-0 

15-14 


In order to gain some insiglit into the changes that have gone on 
in the blocks, analyses were made of the liquid portion and the 
precipitate at various points on the curves of Types II and III. 

The collection of pure samples of the liquid and precipitate pre- 
sents considerable didiculty, for the composition of the liquid i 
affected by the change of solubility of the precipitate with the 
iemperatui'e, whilst the composition of the precipitate is affected 
by the mother liquor adhering- to it. After several trials, the fol- 
lowing plan for collecting the liquid and precipitate was found to 
yield fair results : — At the termination of an experiment the tem- 
perature of the block or cmcible was kept as nearly as possible 
stationai'y, a few degrees above the freezing point of the alloy, rapid 
stirring being maintained for a quarter of an hour. The thermo- 
meter was then withdrawn, the stirrer stopped, and the precipitate 
allowed to subside for two or three minutes. Some of the super- 
natant liquid was then sucked up by means of a very fine pointed 
pipette, which had been previously heated to prevent the alloy 
solidifying. Owing to the fine point of the pipette and the time 
allowed for the precipitate to subside, the mechanical introduction of 

^ Seme ezpeiimental error which apparently coizects itself later on. 
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the precipitate, along Tsith the fluid part, vras to a large extent 
avoided. After the alloy had solidified, the pipette vras broken, 
and the cylinder of metal was cleaned from adhering paraffin,* re- 
melted at as low a temperature as possible, and afterwards granu- 
lated by throwing into water. 

To obtain the precipitate, the residue in the block, after withdraw- 
ing part of the fluid, was poured into an iron-wire gauze bag, placed 
in a bath of molten paraffin, at a temperature above the melting point 
of the fluid part of the alloy ; by repeatedly raising the bag out, and 
tapping it against the iron block, the precipitate could be obtained 
tairly free from mothex* liquor. The precipitate crystallised in well- 
marked hexagonal plates. The analysis of the fluid part, or mother 
liquor, and the precipitate, was made as follows : — 

A weighed quantity of the alloy, from 2 to 3 grams, was placed in a 
beaker, and treated with pure, concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
digested for several hours on a sand-bath, the liquid being decanted 
oif, and fresh portions of hydrochloric acid added from time to time. 
The gold left behind after the solution of the cadmium and tin, 
was collected, washed, and weighed. 

The separation of the cadmium and tin contained in the w'ash 
water's was eflected by a modification of Lowenthal’s method. The 
mixture of stannous and cadmium chlorides w'as oxidised with 
bromine, and the liquid neutralised with ammonia until a precipitate 
just formed. The solution was then diluted, warmed upon a sand- 
bath, and a concentrated solution of a mixture of sodium sulphate 
and ammonium nitratef added ; the whole was then left for some 
houi*s on the sand-bath, and, after cooling, the precipitate of hydrated 
Tin dioxide was collected and washed on a filter pump. In a few 
cases this precipitate was repeatedly ignited and weighed in order 
to estimate the tin directly ; but usually the tin was determined by 
difference. 

After the separation of the tin, the cadmium in the filtrate was 
precipitated as sulphide by sulphuretted hydrogen. The cadmium 
bulphide was filtered and washed to free it from ammonium and 
sodium salts, and then dissolved off the filter by hot dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. After filtering, the pure solution of cadmium chloride 
was precipitated at the boiling point with sodium carbonate. The 
precipitated cadmium carbonate was collected on a filter, washed, 
dried, and transfeiTed, as far as possible, to a porcelain crucible ; the 
filter paper, with adhering traces of cadmium oxide, was burnt after 

* The 'VI hole of our freezing-point experiments were conducted under a layer of 
molten paraffin. 

t We found the mixture of Na2S04 and act much more rapidly th* n 

NH4NO3 alone, as recommended by Ld wenthal. 
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previous zuoisteiiiiig with aramonimn nitrate. The cadmium caihonate 
was ignited over the blowpipe and "weighed as cadminm oxide. The 
i^esnlts are almost certainly too low,* owing to a slight reduction of the 
oxide and volatilisation of the cadmium. The purity of the ignited 
cadmium oxide was ascertained by dissolving it in warm dilute nitric 
acid, any residue left being collected and weighed as tin dioxide.| 
The cadmium results have in several instances been confirmed by 
simply ti’eating weighed quantities of the alloy with nitric acid, 
evaporating to dryness, and igniting the residue. The cadmium 
oxide was dissolved out with dilute nitric acid, precipitated as carb- 
onate, and weighed as oxide; the results of this control gave in 
all cases 0*2 — 0*3 per cent, more cadmium than the previous 
method. 

For the convenience of description and classification, the results 
in Table XI (pp. 951, 952) are not given in chronological order. 

On examining the numbers in the tables, it will be seen that, 
although the gold and cadmium have been dissolved in tin in very 
various proportions, the ratio of gold atoms to cadmium atoms are as 
1 : 1 in the precipitate, or, as analysis shows (with the exception of 
the results of Table VI), more nearly Aui-igOd. With regard to the 
lai’ge quantity of tin present in the precipitates, part, no donht, is 
dne to adhering mother liquor but we have strong reason for 
believing that another part enter's as an essential constituent of the 
compound. We have made several attempts to clear up this point 
by endeavouring to reduce, as far as possible, the adhering tin. For 
this purpose, experiments were made on the precipitate collected 
after the results given in Table IX. Analysis of this precipitate 
have as mean results Au 31*96 per cent., Od 14*62 per cent. 

A solid steel piston, about half an inch in diameter, was turned to 
fit a hole in a steel block or cylinder about 3 inches deep. The 
bottom of this cylinder was perforated by a number of fine holes 
over which was placed a disc of fine iron-wire ganze. This cylinder 
was placed in the axis of one of our large blocks and heated to the 
necessary temperature. From 2 to 3 grams of the precipitate were 
then placed in the cylinder and kept at a temperature nearly 100“ 
above the melting poimi of the liquid part of the alloy ; the piston 
was then hammered in with a mallet, when a considerable pox*tion of 

• Fresexdas (English translation, 18 7th ed., p. 266, says that the “ results 
of estunating cadmium as oxide are generally a little too low.’* 

t The frequent presence of a little SnO^ in this precipitate confirms the work of 
previous obeerveis, that all attempts to precipitate Bn as hydrated oxide in presence 
of hydrochloric acid are only partiallj successful 

{ This tin would doubtless be accompanied by corresponding quantities of gold 
and cadmium. 
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the fluid part was expelled, the residue beius: left as a thin wad or 
disc which could easily be driven out of the cylinder. 

Two experiments weie made on the precipitate obtained in 
Table IX. 

Disc I, hammered at 280®, weighed 3 3815 grams. 

Analysis gave — 

39 02 per cent. Au, 

18-81 „ Cd, 

42’17 „ Sn (by diiference). 

This gives the formula Aui-mCdSn^-ia- 

Disc II, hammered above 300®, weighed 1*3425 grams. 

Analysis gave — 

40-67 per cent. Au, 

20-19 Cd, 

39-14 „ Sn (by dilierence). 

This gives the formula Aui.^CdSni.^* 

Before hammering, the precipitate gave as the mean of three con- 
cordant experiments, Au 31-94, Cd 14*62, Sn 53 44. Theory requires 
for the body Sn 2 AuCd 


Au 36 2 per cent. 

Cd. 20 5 „ 

Sn 43 3 


It will be seen that whilst the percentage of tin was reduced in 
the one case by 11*3, and in the other by 14-3, the ratio of the 
Au to the Cd remained almost the same as before the experiment. 
The foregoing precipitate was produced during au experiment 
which was concluded just before the angle D of the final fiat was 
reached (see Plate 3). 

From the above experiments w-e conclude that the gold and cad- 
mium unite atom for atom, for the following reasons : — 

(a.) 12 analyses of five different precipitates give the mean lutio 

Aui.^Cd. 

(5.) This ratio remains the same, although the proportions in 
which the gold and cadmium were dissolved in the tin 
varied from 5*86 atoms Au for 5*89 atoms Cd to 14*5 atoms 
of Au for 6*2 atoms of Cd. 

(c.) The ratio Au : Cd cannot be distni-bed by liquation. 

(d.) The minimum lowering of the freezing point of the tin is 
produced when the gold and cadmium are present atom for 
atom. 

(e.) From solutions containing low percentages of gold and 
cadmium, we obtain precipitates rich in these metals. 
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Special interest attaches to the 3rd flat DE in the carves on Plate 3 
(p. 966) of Table TII. 

Here in one case the gold and cadminni had been dissolved m 
the ratio 9Au : 26 6Cd. 

Analysis of the precipitate gave 23*54 per cent. An, 

29*27 Cd, 


corresponding to the foirmnla An.Od2.19. 

On liquating and hammering a portion, as previously described, 
the following results were obtained : — 

Disc hammered at 310“ w^eighed 2*503 grams. 

Analysis gave — 

34“04 per cent. Au, 

43 97 „ Cd, 

21*99 „ Sn (by difference), 

corresponding to the formula AuCda sSni.i. 

Hence we conclude that two compounds are formed. Dp to the 
angle D (Curves Types II and UI, Plates 2 and 3) the compound 
formed is AuCdSn2 ; on the further addition of cadmium, one of the 
atoms of tin is displaced, and the compound AuCd2Sn is formed. 

The discussion of the results of analysis of the fluid part of the 
alloy is given at the end of the paper, but it will be sufficient to point 
out here that if the tin is rich in gold it is poor in cadmium, and 
vke tevbd. 

Interpretation of al ove Sesults, 

In attempting to interpret these cnrves in a more precise manner, 
we must start from the principle that, when any single metal is in 
solution in tin, the fall in the fi*eezing point is a measure of the 
number of molecular weights of thm metal present. Our previous 
experiments have made it probable that the molecule of a metal 
when dissolved in tin consists of 1 atom. If, therefoi*e^ ofold and 
cadmium, when dissolved together in tin, produce a total fall which 
is less than the sum of the falls that each alone would produce, the 
difference is probably produced by the action of the gold and the 
cadmium on each other. 

A certain influence, which we may call mechanical or thermo- 
dynamical, is exerted by each dissolved metal on the osmotic pi*essnie 
of any other dissolved metal, and therefore on the fall in the freezing 
point of the solvent caused by the latter. Moreover, gold probably 
increases the apparent effect of another dissolved metal by com- 
bining with some of the tin, and so practically decreasing the amount 
of the solvent, and making the solution of the other metal more con- 
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centrated. But these are minor causes, and would not produce the 
phenomena recorded in the cui*ves. 

The main cause is probably the combination of the gold and cad- 
mium atoms to form molecules. It is clear that this would cause a 
rapid decrease in the total fall even if everything remained in solu- 
tion ; but our filtration experiments above the freezing point of tin, 
when large quantities of precipitate were formed, seem to prove 
that the new body is very sparingly soluble in tin. Hence, when 
gold and cadmium are brought together in solution in tin, a con- 
siderable quantity of these metals is removed from solution, and the 
total fall becomes much less than the sum of the separate falls. 

The analyses of the crystalline precipitate, and to some extent a study 
of the part from A to B in curves of Type III (p. 940), point to the 
conclusion that 1 atom of gold combines with 1 atom of cadmium, so 
that as far as these metals are concerned, the molecule of the com- 
pound formed has the formula AurfCd^j. It will be seen, when we 
consider the equations of equilibrium, that the occurrence of the 
summits C, corresponding to a minimum fall, at the moment when an 
equal number of atoms of gold and cadmium ha\e been added, 
strongly supports the formula Au«Cd 

It is very probable that the tin also reacts chemically with the 
other two metals, and may be an important constituent of the mole- 
cule of the compound ; but the tin, from its large amount compared 
with the amounts of the gold and cadmium, must have a practically 
constant active mass, and hence it does not seem indispensable to 
take it into consideration in discussing the equilibrium. 

We shall, therefore, in what follows assume that a portion of the 
gold and cadmixun combine to form molecules of the type Au^Cd,^, 
while the remainder of the two metals is present in the form of mon- 
atomic molecules. 

Let a and o be the total numbers of gold and cadmium atoms for 
every 100 atoms of tin ^present in the vessel, x and y the number of 
monatomic molecules of these metals present, and z the nnmber of 
molecules of the body Au^xCdi, that has been fonned. Then it is 
obvious that 


a = j? -h sw; c = y -h mss. 

Let us consider the progress of the changes during the experi- 
ments recorded by a curve of the Type II. As we start from the 
state A of a pure solution of gold iu tin, and advance towards B by 
adding cadmium, we have at each step a state of equilibrium between 
X atoms of gold, y atoms of cadmium, and z molecules of AunCdn. 

It seems probable that up to the point B the compound all remains 
in solution, but that B corresponds to the saturation of the tin by 
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the compound. Indeed, soon after B is past, we can detect a pre- 
cipitate at the bottom of the block. 

As the fluctuations of temperature along any one of the curves only 
amount to about 20®, a small fraction of the absolute temperature 
of 500®, we propose in the equation of equilibrium to ignore these 
changes and regard the equilibrium as isothermal. 

The principle of Guldberg and Waage then leads to the equation 



K 


a). 


where *. is a constant which ought to be the same for all points 
between A and B on all the curves. 

Fi*oin B onwards it seems that all the additional compound AuCd 
that is formed is precipitated. Hence, if zb is the amount in 
existence at the point B, the active mass of the compound remains 
constant, and equal to Zb from this point onwards. 

The equation of equilibrium then becomes 








or, more simply, xy = const. 

The flat DE probably corresponds to a state in which the con- 
centration of the cadmium in the liquid is so great that it begins 
to react with the precipitate, and to form a substance richer in 
cadmium. Under these circumstances we should expect the cadmium 
now added to be wholly appropriated, and not to remain in solution. 
Thus the fall in the freezing point would remain the same until all 
the insoluble body was transformed. We know that pvre cadmium 
in pwre tin does not give a constant freezing point until 47 atoms of 
cadmium are present for every 100 atoms of tin, so that the flat DB 
is caused in some way by the presence of the gold. Analysis of the 
precipitate beyond E shows it to be richer in cadmium than the 
formula AuCd requires. See Table XT, Sect. VIII (p. 9o2). 

The second flat, QR, in the cuiwes of Type IH also receives a general 

explanation, for, the equation of equilibrium being still xy = 
we have here x and z constant, for the liquid is saturated with gold 
and with the compound. It follows that y must also remain constant, 
even though cadmium he added, that is to say, all the cadmium 
added is here appropriated by the excess of gold to form more pre- 
cipitate. Thus the composition of the liquid part remains the same, 
and therefore the freezing point is constant. 

We have not examined the part near R minutely enough to be 
certain that there is an angle at E like that at B, but it is certain 
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tliat there is a verj abrupt change of curvature here. After R, the 
explanation of Type III does not differ from that given for Type 11, 
as from that point the liquid is no longer saturated with gold. 

The slope from P to Q in the Type III curves corresponds to the part 
AB in the Type II curves, and is in a general sense intelligible, but 
the drop from P to Q is not nearly so great as the calculations from 
the rest of the curves seem to require : in fact, we have here a point 
where our hypotheses are seen to be imperfect. 

Exactly similar phenomena repeat themselves in the curves of 
Type II, when cadmium is the first metal added to the tin, and gold 
the second. But in this case the final flat DE occurs at the tempe- 
rature of the flat QR, and corresponds to the same state. 

In order to subject the above considerations to a numerical test, 
we have carefully re-examined the behaviour of pure gold and pure 
cadmium, when each of these metals is dissolved by itself in pure 
tin. 

We find that when gold is dissolved in tin its atomic fall is quite 
constant, and equal to 2’8S’ up to the concentration of 6*16 atoms of 
gold per lOU atoms of tin. This is the composition of the eutectic 
alloy, and further addition of gold causes no further fall.** We have 
carried the addition of gold as far as 11 atoms without producing 
any change in the freezing point of the eutectic alloy. Thus a atoms 
of gold dissolved in 100 atoms of tin causes a fall of 2*8ba, so long as 
a is less than 6*16. In the case of cadmium, the atomic fall is less, 
even in very dilute solutions, and it decreases somewhat rapidly as 
the solution becomes stronger in cadmium. 

If we denote by f(y) the total fall in the freezing point of the tin 
caused by dissolving y atoms of cadmium in 100 atoms of tin, then 
up to y = 4 the experiments are well represented by the equation 

/(y) =2*51|^ - 0-06y\. (3). 

At the point y = 4 there appears to be a slight change, as can be 
seen by plotting the falls, and the experimental numbers agree better 
with the equation 

/(//) = 9*08 + l-668(y - 4; - 0*01063(y - 4)= (4). 

The following Table XII of experimental numbers will serve to 
verify these equations : — 

The following falls produced by gold in tin show that the effect 
of gold in lowering the feeezing point in tin is strictly proportional 
to the amount of gold added. 

* We believe that not more than 6*16 atoms of gold can dissolve in 100 atoms 
of tin at the temperature of solidification, in other words, the eutectic olioy is 

a saturated solution of gold in tin. 
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TiBLE XII. 


Atoms of An 
pep ICO atoms . 

Total fall m degrees 
, centigrade caused 

Atomic 

&lls. 

of *^ 11 . 1 

by the An. 

0 249 

0-7S5 

3 02 

0 

1*20 

2-88 

0 57 

1 63 

2-85 

1-491 

4-27 

2-86 

2 809 

8 01 

2-85 

3 -5G1 

10-31 

2*89 

3*976 

11-47 

2*88 

5-UO 

14-43 

2*88 

5 17 

15 Oi 

2*91 


Table XIII . — Table of the Fall in Freezing Foint caused by adding Pu) e 
Cadmium to Pure Tin. 


Atoms of Cd 
per 100 atoms 

Total faU m degrees 
centigrade caused 

Atomic 

faUs. 

otSn. 

by the Cd. 

0-0607 

0-152 

2-5 

0*153 

0*382 

2-6 

0-946 

2-31 

2-44 

0*998 

2-42 

2-44 

1*811 

4*29 

2-37 

2*017 

4-80 

2-38 

2-878 

6*76 

2*348 

4*000 

9-10 

2-28 

4 000 

9-06 

2-265 

4 021 

9 05 

2-25 

4*767 

10-32 

2-163 

5-163 

10-98 

2-116 

5*693 

11-85 

2-083 

6*143 

12-57 

2-046 

6*397 

12*97 

2-028 

8*193 

13 -89 

1-94 

9 423 

17*85 

1-894 

10 152 

18 91 

1-862 

13*100 

23-44 

1-789 


The change of character in f{y) aftery = 4 is not dne to a change 
of thermometers or to different samples of cadmium hemg used- 
In the calculations which follow, we hare, where it was possible, 
extracted /(y) from a large-scale curve in preference to using 
equations (3) and (4). 

We can now test the truth of the equations of equilibrium (1) and 
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(2). First assume » = 1, or that the moleevle of the compourid in 
solution is AuCd. 

Consider tlie part between A and B. If we suppose that the free 
gold and free cadmium each exert the same effect as if the other 
metal were not there^ and that the compound causes the normal 
molecular fall M, then D being the total fall observed and Ffa;) the 
fall caused bj x atoms ot free gold, we must have 

+/f.y) = D (5). 


TJsing the fact that a? = a — r, y = c — sf, we may write the above as 

P(a -r) +/(e--) +Mr = D. 

• ITow F(a— r) is very nearly 2*88(a — z), but as F(u) can often be 
obtained by direct observation in the experiment itself, we will re- 
place F(a — s) by F(a) — 2*88 j- 

If we also expand f(c — j), we get the following quadratic for z : — 
ir(c)r "[/(c) + 2-88 - = D - Ffa) -/(c) • . . . (6). 


In this equation, /(c) and/''(c) are the first and second differential 
coefEicients of /(c) and can be got at once from equation (3) or (4). 

We must also assume some value for M. In a previous paper, the 
value of AI deduced by the theory of osmotic pressure from Person’s 
value of the latent heat of tin and other constants came out 3°. 
But our numerous experiments on tin as a solvent lead to the con- 
clusion that this number is a little too great; we have therefore in 
what follows taken M = 2’88, 

Equation (6) is thus by means of equation (3) reduced to the 
form 


s> + (41-83 -2c)jr = 


/(c) + F(g) - D 

0-06 


( 7 ). 


f c were much greater than 4, we ought to use the other form 
derived from equation (4), namely: 

(164-92 - = (8). 

In these equations, the three quantities in the numerator of the 
fraction on the right are experimental numbers. In a series of 
experiments in which gold was the first metal added, F(a) is the 
total fall caused by the gold, /(c) is taken from a curve plotted from 
the table of cadmium falls, and D is the total observed fall caused 
by the mixture of cadmium and gold. There is but little error i£ we 
neglect in these equations, and Table XIV (p. 961) can be quickly 
verified by thus treating (7) as a simple equation. 

TOL. LIX. 3 V 
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The following table, XIY (next page), gives the values of s, ar, 
and jc = ayjz for points between A and B on the different curves. 
It was drawn up by solving equation (7) as a quadratic. 

It is evident from this table that for very different concentrations, 
imm 0*5 to 5 atoms of gold and 0 5 to 4 atoms of cadmium, the value 
of K does not vary much from the mean value of 8 8, while z in- 
creases to a somewhat uncertain maximum at the point B. 

It must be remembered in judging of the constancy of k that the 
value of z is very nearly proportional to the experimental number 
F(a) 4- /(<?) — D, and that this, which depends on three experiments 
made at different times, is a small difference of temperature ranging 
from 0 3** to 1 6**. Thus small errors of ob*«ervation cause a large 


percentage error in z and a larger one in a., 


which is 

z 


In fact the constant te is very sensitive to experimental errors 
and such errors would account for larger ffuctuations of k than are 
seen in the table. 

There are, however, other causes of variation at work, for with 
much gold A. has high values and with much cadminm low values. 
At the point a = 1, c = 7 of a series of experiments in which 
7 atoms of cadmium were added and then gold, the value of k 
calculated as in the table is « =; 4*3, and other points in this 
7-atom cadmium curve give values of jc which are much too low. 
Here the large amount of cadmium haa altered the conditions so that 
the free gold in the liquid does not produce quite its usual fall. 

The theory of osmotic pressure, in fact, warns us that this must 
occur, for the presence of the cadmium lowers the osmotic pressure 
exerted hy the gold in two ways, by lowering the freezing temper- 
ature, and, also, probably by increasing the volume of the alloy. 

The gold, for an nnknovvn reason, perhaps because it appropriates 
tin and so decreases the amount of the solvent, has an opposite effect. 
It maintains its own effect undiminished right up to saturation and 
it probably increases the effect of any other metal which is in the 
same solution but not combined with it. 

It might be possible to apply corrections for these disturbing 
causes, but for the present we propose to consider only those 
moderately dilute solutions where they do not have much effect. 

Ths JPtxfi BOB of the Otftnres.--— After the angle B we must suppose 
that t&e tin has become saturated with the compound, the amount 
which was formed at B, alone remaining in solution, however much 
may be formed. 

llie resulting equation of equilibrium ay/zg = jc, or = const., 
explains a very waited, feature in the curves, namely, that a maxi- 
mum Ivciczing pointy that is, a ^iniv/tuTtb occurs when the number 
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of atoms of gold and of cadminm in the block is equal. It does not 
matter wbelier we start a series with 4, 5, 6*6, or 9 atoms of gold, 
or with 4 atoms of cadminm, we always reach the snmmit C at a 
constant temperature when the number of atoms of the second metal 
added equals that of the first. The explanation on the hypothesis of 
the formation of the body AusCda is obvious. A minimum fall means 
a minimum number of molecules in solution. So that at C, £6 + ^ 
must be minimum with the condition ssy = const. 

It is well known that under this condition the minimum is reached 
when r = 2 ^, and asa — as = c — a it follows that c = a.| 

This agreement of experiment with the theory seems a strong con- 
firmation of the latter. 

We can apply a numerical test to the equation sLy/s^ = /c,as before. 

The equation to obtain z is now 

F(a - js) -b /(c - 5) -h 2 88;yB = D (9). 

This can be reduced to a quadratic, as before. 

If c — ar is less than 4, we use equation (8), and so obtain 


+ (89 83 — 2c)z = 


F(a) + f(c) + 2*88;;b - D 
0*06 


( 10 ). 


jsb is somewhat uncertain, but from Table XIV it seems to be not 
far from the value 0*6. We shall use this value. 

Where the gold is added first, and the tin is not saturated, we have 
used the value of F(a), obtained from the particular experiment 
under discussion, but when gold is the second metal, or, as in the 
6*6- or 9-atom gold curves, we have been obliged to use F(a) = 
2 88a- If G was less than 4. /(c) was taken from a lai'ge-scale curve, 
but in the case where c was greater than 4, whilst c— a was less than 
/(®) taken from equation (3). In the nnmerons cases where 
c — js turned out to he greater than 4, we used equation (4) to reduce 
equation (9), thus getting, instead of (10), the equation 


+ (435*84 - 2c)z = 


F(a) + /(c) + 2*88 cb - D 
0*01063 


.. ( 11 ). 


In the following table, XV, the first column indicates which of 
equations (10) or (H) has been used. 

The table shows that, with one or two exceptions, where the con- 
centrations are extreme, k does not differ much from a mean value 
of 9. 

The value of x and y at the summit C is very constant - jj = w = 
2*31. ^ 



Equations (10) and (11). 
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Sence we see wliy tlie 2-atoizi gold curve cannot have a snnLiait, 
for X = 2-3 implies a = 2 9. The 3-atom gold curve is just on the 
border-line between Type I and Type 11. 

K Deduced from Analyses, 

Table XI (pp. 951, 952) contains the analyses of the liquid alloy at 
four points on the part BCD of the curves ; and these analyses can be 
used to calculate x, y, and ic, instead of employing the freezing point 
determinations. In Table XVI, Columns 1 and 2 contain the original 
composition of the mixture in the block, expressed as usual in terms 
of a and c. Column 3 contains the mean of two or more analyses, 
in each case, of the liquid alloy. Column 4 contains the number of 
atomic weights of gold and cadmium per 100 atomic weights of 
tin, calculated from Column 3. Column 5 contains the values of 
X and y, obtained by subtracting 0*6 from each of the numbers in 
Column 4. In column 6 is given jc or xylO’6, As by the theory 
z=i a — a! = c — y, we have tabulated under z the values of these 
two quantities as deduced from the analyses : they ought of course to 
be equal. 


Tablb XVI . — Table of k deduced from Analysis, 


1 

1 1 

1 

i ^ 

3 

1 

4 

a. 

c. 

Sn. 


1 Od. 

An. 

Cd. 


! 

91-76 

1 

3*52 1 

4-73 

2*3 

5*42 

6-0 

5-05 

92*52 

5-03 1 

1 2-45 

3-25 

2*79 

is-% 

' 9-23 

89*8 

8-7 ' 

' 1*49 

5-8 

1*75 

11 0 

1 

8-78 

1 

92*2 

5-78 ! 

1 2*08 

1 

8-76 

2*38 


5 

6 

z. 

9, 

s- 

iC. 

1 

a — X, 

c - y. 

1-7 

4-82 

13-6 I 

2*3 

2*18 

2*65 

2-19 

9*7 1 

2-35 

2-86 

6-2 

1-lS 

10*0 

8-8 

8 0 

S’lfi 

1-78 ! 

9-4 

7 -88 

7*0 


It can be seen from the table that the results of the analyses are 
quite consistent with the equation of equilibrium, although they 
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afford results inferior in accuracy to the freezing point determina- 
tions. 

The preceding results appear to us to prove that the gold and 
cadmium combine in the ratio An : Gd ; but the proof that the 
molecule of the compound, when in solution, is AuOd, and not 
AufiCds, or AuaCds, &c., is much weaker. The results of the analyses, 
and the common temperature at the summit C, of course, throw na 
light on this point. 

We might hope to solve it if the body were more soluble, by cal- 
culating tables of k for other values of n, and the examination of 
the part AB, by means of the formula Au 2 Gd 2 , does throw the only 
light we have on the matter. If we assume AuoGdo, the equation of 
equilibrium for the part AB is seyl^z = jc, a constant, and the equa- 
tion to get z is 


+ (82-917 - d)z - 


+ f(r) - D 
0 24 


The resulting values of k are tabulated in the extreme right-hand 
column of Table XIV (p. 961). It will be seen that the numbers in 
the column are not at all constant, but vary from 5 to 15. If we keep 
the gold constant, *. increases jpari passu with the amount of cadmium 
added. 

Thus the formula Au 2 Gd 2 does not, for the part AB, agree with the 
experimental facts. The formula AugGds also f^s to give a con- 
stant IC. 

When we consider the part BOD, we find k equally constant, 
whether we use the formula AuOd or Au 2 Gd 2 ; and this clearly should 
be the case, for in this part of the curves the bulk of the compound 
is out of solution, and so its molecular weight becomes of less import- 
ance. The equation of equilibrium, sey = constant, is of the same 
form, whatever value of » we take. 

Thus, the only part of the curve that can help us to decide the 
molecular weight of the compound is the part AB, and the values of 
h. deduced from this, point pretty clearly to the molecular formula 
AuGd. 


DescripHon of the Flates. 

The plates (see next page) represent the fall below the freezing 
point of pure tin of an alloy of gold and cadmium. 

The number of atomic weights of foreign metals present per 100 
atomic weights of tin is indicated by the numbers counted from left 
to right. The observed fall in the freezing point in degrees centi- 
grade is indicated by the numbers counted vertically downwards 
&om 0. 
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Down to tlie point A, only one metal (gold in every case l)nt one) 
was added to the tin. The part beyond A corresponds to the addition 
of the second metal. 

In Plate 1 we have carves of Type I, which may be called the 
2- and the S-atom gold corves- In Plate 2 we have Type II, the 4- and 
5-atom gold corves, and the 4-atom cadmiom carve. This latter is 
shifted five spaces to the right, to avoid confnsion. Plate 3 contains 
the satorated gold carves, in which 6*6, 9, and 11 atoms of gold, re- 
spectively, were first added. In the apper part of Plate 3 is seen 
the part PQ of the 11-atom gold carve which is doe to the first 
additions of cadmiom. This portion was examined with especial 
care. 

The corves here given are merely intended to serve as diagrams, 
but in order to calculate the tables of s and k the original nambers 
have been charted on the scale of two degrees or two atoms to a 
decimetre. Even on this large scale most of the experimental points 
lie 071 the corve. 

A 7-atom cadmiom carve has been worked through, and has the 
same character as the 4-atom carve, bat it is not given in the 
plates. 

In conclosion, we must express our best thanks to Miss Fldd, of 
Kewnham GoU^e, for her able assisbance in making a large number 
of freezing point determinations and analyses. 

We ai‘e also much indebted to Dr. G. H. MUnes for making several 
control analyses. 

Sidney College Lahoratorg^ 

Cambridge, 


LXXXIIL — The Bidjp7io7iic Derivaiives of Camphor, 

By J. E. Mabsh, M.A., BalHol College, and H. H. Cousins. B.A., 
Merton College, Oxford. 

The substiiation derivatives of camphor do not at present lend them- 
to systematic classification or to prediction of the number of possible 
isomers. The preparation of any new derivative of camphor will, 
therefore, possess an interest of its own, apart fi.'om any question of 
the oonstitafiion of the compound. It will in all probability be neces- 
saty to prepare a large number of such compounds before we find our- 
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selves in a position to specniate with any confidence as to their atomic 
arrangements. 

We have been acqnainted for some ^ime with chloro-, bromo-, and 
nitro-derivatives of camphor, but not with any componnds in which 
hydrogen is replaced by the snlphonic group SOjH. The action of 
snlphuxic acid on camphor did not yield either to Chantard (^Oomjpt 
T&nd., 44, 66), to Schwanert (Anndlen^ 123, 298), or to Kachler 
164, 90) any snlphonic acid, nor did Cazenenve (Oompt. rend,^ 
110, 719) by the same reaction, or by that of snlphnidc acid on 
the bromo- and chloro-camphors, observe any simple displacement of 
hydrogen by the snlphonic group, but rather compounds were formed 
which indicated a considerable and peculiar decomposidon of the 
camphor nucleus. 

Camphor we know does not yield directly a nitro-camphor, whereas 
bromo- and chloro-camphor, when treated with nitric acid, do give 
2utro-derivatives. Thus it seemed not improbable that, though cam- 
phor itself might be incapable of giving directly a snlphonic deriva- 
tive, we should yet be able to obtain the corresponding compounds 
firom the haloid camphors. This we have in fact been able to do by 
employing chlorosnlphonic acid, CISO3H, dissolved in* chloroform for 
the sulphonation, instead of sulphuric acid. Camphor itself yields 
no snlphonic acid by this treatment. We have continued the work 
begun by one of us (Trans., 1890, 57, 828), and have prepared a 
number of deiivatives of the snlphonic acids of the isomeric bromo- 
and chloro-camphors. These compounds we describe in the sub- 
sequent pages. At the same time, there are some remarks of a general 
character which we wish to make before entering into experimental 
detail. 

In the first place, as to rotatory power, the snlphonic compounds 
have been found to rotate the plane of polarised light, a property 
hitherto observed in very few sulphur compounds, and not at all in 
any snlphonic acid. This' optical activity affords an instance of the 
remarkably stable nature of the asymmekic carbon atom or atoms in 
the camphor nucleus, in striking contrast to their comparative in- 
stability in the case of other active substances. As another instance 
of this which has come under our observation, we have found that 
camphoric acid retains its optical activity unimpaired by the distilla- 
rion of its anhydride through a red-hot tube, whereby a considerable 
part of it is decomposed ; the recovered camphoric acid has, if any- 
thing, a higher rotation after this treatment than it possessed before. 

Another point of interest is that the isomerism established between 
the respective cliloro- and bromo-camphors, obtained by direct action 
of the halogen, is maintained in their snlphonic derivatives, and is 
characterised especially by the difference in rotatory power. This 
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difference corresponds witli that between the bromo-camphors them- 
selves ; for example, the snlphonio compounds of the a-bromocampbor 
of sp. rot. +135® show a greater activity than those of the j8-bromo- 
camphor of sp. rot. +30®. 

Many of the snlphonic compounds are nncrystaUisable, and, being 
also non-volatile, are difficult to purify. Some of the salts, however, 
crystallise well, and they have been studied in particular from two 
points of view, both as to their capability or not of crystallising, and 
as to their rotatory power. In neither case, however, could any 
general conclusion be drawn. It appeared at one time that the salts 
of metals of low atomic weight crystallised, whilst those of metals of 
high atomic weight did not, but from the impossibility of obtaining 
a crystalline lithium salt this view had to be abandoned. The rotatory 
power of these salts, as well as the salts of active acids generally, in- 
volves us in the vexed question of the nature of solution. If salts 
in dilute solution are completely dissociated into their ions, then 
the salts of an active acid should all have the same rotatory power, 
which would also he that of the acid itself, since the optically 
active ion would in every case be the same. Experiments are being 
continued in this laboratory to investigate this point f ui'ther. So far, 
our own experiments, as well as those of Landolt on the tartrates, do 
not appear to support the dissociaiuon theory* Landolt, in fact, 
obtained specific lotation values for the tartrates, of very various 
concentrations, it is true, lying between 20*64% the value for sodium 
areenyl tartrate, and 142*76% the value for tartar emetic. 

As to the chemical properties of the camphorsulphonic acids, 
fusion with potash of the a-biromo-acid splits off the sulphonic gronp 
which appears as sulphite, but nothing could be made of the com- 
pound or compounds formed ; a profound decomposition appeared to 
have taken place. Nitric acid brings about a displacement of the 
snlphonic gronp, with production, in the case of the a-bromo-acid, of 
the ordinary nitrobromocamphor. In the* case of the /3-bromo-acid, 
a new isomeric nitrobromocamphor appeared to be formed, hut it 
was not obtained sufficiently pure to merit a detailed description. 
Bromine-water produces a slight precipitation in a solution of the 
o-hromosulphonic acid in the cold, but we are unable at present to 
show whether or not the sulphonic group is replaceable by bromine. 

Preparation of the Bromocamphors, 

Camphor was brominated in alcoholic solution by the method 
already described (Trans., 1890, 57, 828), and the two isomeric bromo- 
c aa npho rs separated by fractionai crystallisation from light petroleum. 
In the later experiments, the volatile products of the bromination 
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- were led, by means of a bent tube, into a vessel containing water. 
A volatile oil was th'us collected as a heavy layer beneath the hydro - 
bromic acid, and was found to be pure ethyl bromide. Ethyl brom- 
ide may be obtained in considerable quantity in this way as a bye- 
product. 

By recry stalli«ing the crude ^bromocamphor four times (an opera- 
tion extending over many weeks) a product was obtained which gave 
for 2'124!3 grams in 25 c.c. a value corresponding to 

The value previously found for the rotation of the ^-isomer was 
+34*9°. 

This lower value is, therefore, more nearly the true rotation value 
for the new isomer, as any impurity, such as unaltered camphor or 
a-bromocamphor, would tend to increase the value observed. 

The yield of pure a-bromocamphor obtained was about 50 per cent, 
of the theoretical ; besides this, 20 per cent, of isobromocamphor 
was obtained and 20 per cent, of a mixture of the two isomerides. 

A small amount of an oil, which solidifies in a freezing mixture, 
was also obtained, but the attempts to purify it were not successful. 
The probability is that it is a liquid dibromocamphor containing 
/i-monobromocamphor. This oil reacts very violently with strong 
nitric acid in the cold, and, on distilling the product in steam, a 
yellow, semi-solid substance passes over, which, on analysis, proved 
to be dinitrodibromocamphor, a compound hitherto unknown. 

Bromine Determination hy Carius^ Method. 

1. 0*2360 gram substance gave 0*2142 AgBr and 0*0023 Ag. 

II. 0*2400 gram of another specimen gave 0*2163 AgBr. 

Found. 

Theoiy. I. II. 

Br. 40*00 per cent. 39*34 40*8 per cent. 

H Determination. 

0*9460 gram substance gave 54*5 c.c. of moist E* at 13° and 
767 mm. b. p. 

Theoiy for 

Found. 

IT • 7*00 per cent. 6*77 per cent. 

The two specimens of bromocamphor used in subsequent experi- 
ments had the following melting points and rotatory power : — 

M. p. [a]D- 

76° +132*0° 

61 + 29*4 


jS-Bromocamphor 
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The o-compoiind was colourless and crystallme, and of a hard and 
brittle testure, whilst the ^-compound was soft, yellowish, and of a 
camphorous consistency. 


SnljjJionation of SL-Bromocamplior. 

In the following experiments it was found that on treating 1 mol. of 
bromocamphor with 1 mol. of chlorosulphonic acid, only about 40 per 
cent, of the camphor was sulphonated : — 

CioHisBrO + CISO3E = HOI + OioH^BrO-SOaH. 

This equation, however, merely expresses the preliminary reaction, 
for the free sulphonic acid reacts with the excess of chlorosulphonic 
acid to produce the acid chloride and sulphuric acid, thus : — 

CioHuBrO-SOgH + CISO^H = CioHi4BrO-S0301 + H3SO4. 

By employing two equivalents of chlorosulphonic acid, the yield 
was more than doubled, and in one experiment as much as 95 per 
cent, of the theoretical amount of the barium salt of the o-bromo- 
sulphonic acid was obtained. 

In the first experiments, a weighed quantity of bromocamphor, 
which had been dried for several days over sulphuric add, was dis- 
solved in the least amount of chloroform, previously freed from 
alcohol, and the chlorosulphonic acid added. The product always 
appeared 1 ‘ather charred and difficult to decolorise, but by using a 
much larger quantity of chloroform, preferably twice the weight 
of the bromocamphor taken, a much cleaner product was obtained, 
though the gross yield of snlphonate weighed as baiium salt was 
not quite so great as when the more concentrated solutions were 
employed. The following is the desciipiion of a recent experiment : — 

82 grams of pure, dry a-bromocamphor were placed in a round 
flask of 500 c.c. capacity, and 164 grams of chloroform, specially 
purified and dried, were added, when the bromocamphor was quickly 
dissolved. To ensure complete absence of moisture, the solution was 
shaken up with finely powdered calcium chloride, left for 24 hours, 
filtered, and the dear liquid put into a round flask fitted with 
a reflux condenser. The whole apparatus was placed on a water- 
bath in the draught chamber, although no heat was applied until it was 
1‘equired to hasten the reaction, and 82 grams of recently prepared 
chlorosulphonic acid was introduced by a tap funnel down the con- 
denser. The liquid in the flask became perceptibly warm, althoiigh 
the action was not by any means violent. 

A calcium chloride drying tube was now fitted to the top of the 
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condenser, and tlie flask gently heated on a water-bath, when a lively 
reaction set in, and torrents of hydrogen chloride were evolved. This 
evolntion of hydrogen chloiide ceased after 9 hours heating, but to 
ensure the completion of the reaction the heating was continued for 12 
hours longer, at the end of which time the liquid had separated into 
two layers. 

The whole mass was then poured into cold water, whereby an upper 
stratum of brownish-yellow solution and a heavy black oil were 
obtained. The latter was drawn ofE and dried with calcium chloride, 
and the chloroform evaporated, when the residue was found to be 
nearly all a-bromocamphorsulphonic chloride, together with an in- 
signiflcant amount of unaltered bromocamphor. 

The upper, aqueous solution took 115 grams of barium carbonate 
for complete neutralisation, and after filtering from the barium sulph- 
ate gave a brownish-yellow solution, which was evaporated to the 
consistency of a dense syrup on the water-bath ; on treating this with 
methylated spirit, a small residue of barium carbonate and chloride 
was left undissolved, and the filtrate, on concentration, left a brown 
and dense syrup which we were unable to obtain crystalline. It was, 
therefore, dried at 115^ in an air-bath, and after rapidly pulverising in 
a mortar, was quickly transferred to a stoppered bottle and employed 
as raw material for the preparation of the other derivatives of the 
o-bromocamphorsulphonic acid. 

The extremely deliquescent nature of the salt renders it rather 
troublesome to deal with, but it is stable as compared with the 
potassium and lithium salts, which deliquesce so eagerly (when 
anhydrous) that when left in the open air they become liquid or 
pasty in less than a zxdnute. The highly deliquescent nature of the 
lithium salt rendered it necessary to dehydrate it in a tube drawn out 
to a capillary point, which was sealed as soon as the salt was dry. 

a^BromocamjphorsulphoHic Acid atid its Satis. 

a^Bro^nommphorsu^honic Acid^ OioHuBrO-SOsH. — ^To prepare the 
acid, 10 grams of the barium salt (see below) were dissolved in 
water, and dilute sulphuric acid run in until all the barium was 
precipitated. The filtrate was evaporated on the water-bath, ex- 
tracted with absolute alcohol, and the alcoholic solution again 
evaporated. In this way a black, tarry mass was obtained which 
solidified on standing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. It was 
soluble with great ease in water, producing a strongly acid liquid 
which evolved hydrogen when heated with zinc or magnesium. 

Barivm Salt, (OioHuBr^-SO^aBa- — ^This barium salt is soluble in 
water, and also in alcohol, but mudi more readily in the former. It 
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is prsLCtic&ilj’ insolublG in ©ther, bonzens, cbloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide. 

The analysis gave the following results : — 

I. 0*4078 gram substance gave 0*1258 gram BaSO*. 

II. 0*4858 „ „ 0*1514 

ni. 0*2880 gram was oxidised to 0*1718 „ 


iFoimd. 



i. 

II. 

III. 

Theory. 

Ba . . . . . 

... 18-13 

18-32 

— 

18-09 

S 

. . . — 

— 

8-19 

8-46 


The aqueous solution of the salt was so dense that trustworthy 
values for the rotatory power were not obtainable. It was, however 
distinctly dextrorotatory. 

The potassium salt, CioHuBrO'SOaK, is highly deliquescent, and 
readily becomes liquid in the open air. 

A hot, alcoholic solution of the anhydrous salt on one occasion 
deposited a small crop of microscopic crystals on cooling; a few 
minutes exposure to the air, however, caused them to deliquesce, and 
to dissolve again in the mother liquor, showing the intense affinity of 
the anhydrous salt for water. The potassium salt was nsed for 
making the sulphonic chloride, and will be referred to again under 
that head. 

The Sodium Salt, OiaHuBrO-SO^lSra. — ^This was prepared from 
the barium salt by dissolving 10 grams of it in hot water, and adding 
a solntion of sodium carbonate as long as a precipitate of barium 
carbonate appeared. The solution was then concentrated by 
evaporation, and, on cooling, solidified to a crystalline mass. This 
was recrystallised from a very little boiling water, filtered, and dried 
on a porous tile. It was of a silky texture, and almost colourless. It 
melted to a colourless liquid at 52"*. 

notation of Sodium Salt in Aqueous Solution. 

1*0762 graxus in 25 c.c. at 15° gave for 20-decimetre tube a .= 
+ 6 * 0 °; 

[a]D = + 76*4°.* 

Analyses of Sodium Salt. 

I. 0*3442 gram substance lost 0*0602 gram water at 100°. 

0-84i2 „ „ o-0?29 „ „ 135" 

IL 0-2812 „ „ 0 0689 „ „ 185". 

• Ab tOie Brit ctmtained 5 ads. Sfi, [ 0 ]“ is lefeixed to the anhydiOM salt. 
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Pound. 


T. II. Theory. 

4HoO 17*48 — 17*77 

5 H 20 21-17 20 94 21*04 

in. 0*3442 gram substance gave 0*0527 gram N’a 2 S 04 . 
lY. 0*2812 „ „ 0*0465 

Pound. 

f * \ 

ni. IT. Theory. 

Na 4-96» 5*35 5*43 


The fltmniomttwzr salt^ CioHwO-SOsl^Hi, was prepared as follows : — 
10 grams of the barium salt were dissolved in hot water, and 
3 grams of ammonium sulphate added. After filtering ofE the barium 
sulphate, the solution was eyaporated on the water-bath and extracted 
with alcohol, which left a small quantity of ammonium sulphate un- 
dissolved. On evaporating the alcoholic solution, a semi-crystalline 
mass was obtained ; this was dissolved in a few drops of hot water, 
and on cooling it became semi-solid. The white, silky needles were 
collected and recrystallised. On heating to 270°, the substance 
darkened, and melted with an almost explosive decomposition. 

Rofaticm Determination, 

1-1426 grams salt were dissolved in 25 c.c. of water. 

Z = 10 ; a = .f.4° 0" ; [aju = 4-87°. 

Sulphur Deteimivation^ Oarius' Method, 

I. 0*2112 gi*am substance gave 0*15045 gram BaS 04 . 


n. 0-3171 

„ 0-2214 

Pound. 



* V 

I. n. 

Theory. 

SnlpHur 

..... 9*78 9*89 

9-75 


Magnesium Salt , — This was first prepared by dissolving metallic 
magnesium in a dilute solution of the free sulphonio acid in water ; 
hydrogen was thus freely given of^ especially on warming. To 
ensure complete saturation of the acid, the solution was boiled with 
a little magnesia until quite neutral to litmus, and then filtered and 
evaporated. An almost colourless, crystalline product was thus 
obtained, which dried up over sulphuric acid to a crisp, dry powder. 

* Slight loss by spirfang. 
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Rotntiojfb Determination, 

T = 14°, Solvent HoO, Z = 10, C = 1*1896 in 25 c.c., a = 1° 20 '^ ; 
[a]i, = 4-27° 9. 

Tlie zinc salt is more deliquescent and less crystalline than the 
corresponding magnesium salt. 

a-Drotnocamphorsiilphonic Chloride^ CioHuOBr-SOaCl. 

To prepare this, 20 grams of the dried potassium salt were mixed 
with the (^cnlated weight of phosphorus pentachloride in a porcelain 
mortar, when an energetic reaction took place, and the mixture soon 
became liquid. After about five minutes, when the action appeared 
over, the brownish, viscid liquid was poured into a considerable 
volume of water ; oily flakes were then thrown down which rapidly 
solidified. These were collected, dried as far as possible, and dis- 
solved in chloroform; after drying the chloroform solution with 
powdered calcium chloride, it was evaporated on the water-bath, when 
it left a black, viscid oil. This smelt and tasted like an acid chloride, 
and, on standing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, solidified to a black 
semicrystalline soHd. 


Analysis hy Oariiis^ Method. 

0*3577 gram substance gave 0*4344 gram of mixed AgCl and 
AgBr. 

Found. Calculated. 


Cl 10*70 10*77 

Br. 24*11 24*27 


This sulphonic chloride is remarkably stable towards water, and is 
not completely converted into acid, even after prolonged boiling with 
it- Dilute soda solution, however, rapidly decomposes it. 

The action of strong aqueous ammonia on the sulphonic chloride 
produces a mixture of amide and ammonium salt ; the latter being 
soluble in water is easily separable from the amide, which remains as 
a brown, viscid oil. 

The chloride dissolves in alcoholic ammonia with a brown colora- 
tion and considerable production of heat. On evaporation, a sticky, 
brown tar is left, which eventually crystallises if left for two or three 
months. 

Aniline reacts powerfully with the sulphonic chloride with pro- 
duction of an anilide. Like the amide, this is extremely difficult to 
purify, and has not yet been obtained definitely crystallised. 
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Stdphonation of fi^Bromocmvphor, 

As snlphonation in a concentrated chloroform solation produced a 
considerable darkening in colour, and might be expected to efbect a 
more or less extended conversion of the /Sl-derivative into the corre- 
sponding a-modidcation, the operation was finally carried ont in a 
fairly dilate solution. To compare and contrast the two isomers, 
equal quantities of a- and jS-bromocamphor were similarly snlphon- 
ated under identical conditions. 

In a comparative experiment, 82 grams of the respective bromo- 
camphors, 164 grams of chloroform, and 82 grams of chlorosulphonic 
acid were employed, the chloroform solution being carefully de- 
hydrated by powdered calcium chloride. A marked difierence was 
noticed in the two reactions. The y5-compound from the first 
reacted with a perceptible development of heat, and free evolution of 
hydrogen chloride; whilst the product of the snlphonation of the 
OL derivative became black, that of the )8-compound remained of a 
light-reddish tinge. The a-prcduct required 115 grams of barium 
carbonate for complete neutralisation, whilst the took only 
105 grams. About the same quantity of pure barium salt was ob- 
tained in each case, namely, 76 grams, the chloroform solation con- 
taining sulphonic chloride with a trace of the unaltered bromo- 
eamphor. 

Barium P-BromocampliormlpJionaie, (CioHi 40 Br'S 03 ) 2 Ba. — The 
barium salt was obtained as a thick, brown syrup on evaporating its 
aqueous solution on the water-bath, and required heating to a tem- 
perature of 125® to drive off the excess of water ; a crisp, powdery 
solid was thus obtained having a great affinity for moisture. An 
analysis gave the following result : — 

0*3450 gram substance gave 0*1067 gram BaSOi. 

Found. Theoiy, 

Ba 18*10 18*09 

Sodium p-BromocamphorsulpJionatey CioHuOBrSOaNa. — 5 grams 
of the barium salt were dissolved in water, and a solutiou of sodium 
sulphate added as long as a precipitate was formed. The filtrate 
was evaporated to a thick syrup on the water-bath, extracted with 
alcohol, filtered, and again evaporated down until fairly concentrated. 
The a-salt, under similar conditions, crystallised in silky, white 
needles. The )3-salt absolutely refused to crystallise even when 
placed in a vacuum over sulphuric acid for a week. Under these 
circumstances, however, it solidified to a transparent, deliquescent 
;nass, which, on heating at 120®, gave off water, and was obtained in 

TOL. LIX, 3 X 
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the anliydrons condition. It is of interest to note that, whilst the 
^-salt retains its 2 mols. of water of crystallisation at 100 ^*, the o-salt 
hises 4 mols. H 3 O at this temperatare, and retains one only. 

dotation in Aqueous Solution 14®. 

0*8555 gram anhydrous salt in 25 c.c. 

Z = 20, a = + 0-50"; [a]i> = + 12*2% 
a^SoIty ~ 4* 76*4. 


Analyses of the p- Sodium Salt 

I. 0*5896 gram of the salt, dried at 100® and a vacnnm over snlph- 
uric acid, lost 0*0480 gram H 2 O at 125®. 


JoiLiid. 

8*1 


Theory. 

9*0 


II. 0*5416 gram of the anhydrons salt gave 0*1152 gram of 
2<ra^*S04. 

^Found. Theory. 

Na 6*89 6*81 

Ammonium Salt — ^This was prepared in the same way as the o-salt 
previously described. The first crystalline product, on twice recrys- 
tallising gave an almost colourless, silky product, which was exactly 
similar to the o-salt in appearance. 

The rotation in a 20-dec. tube for an aqueous solution was found to 
be a = 7® 40". 

[jx]jy = + 82® ; the a-salt gave [a]T) = -|- 87®. 

Estimation of Sulphur hy Oaritis^ Method, 

0*3171 gram substance gave 0*2324 gram BaSO^. 

Found. Theory. 

S 10*06 9-76 

From the rotation values, this salt appears to be practically identical 
with the fic-salt. 

The potassium salt of the ;3-acid was also prepared, but, owing to 
its deliquescent nature, was not fully examined. 

Ereparation of Chloroeamphor, 

The two isomeric chlorocamphors of P. Cazenenve (Oompt rend.^ 
96, 1358j were obtained by his method of chlorinating camphor in 
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alcoliolic Bolation. His pracess may, kowever, be improved by dis- 
tilling tbe product under diminished pressure before proceeding to 
separate the two isomers. In this war, the unaltered camphor was 
removed by heating the mixture at 130® under a pressure of 5 mm. 
for an hour, when 40 grams of unaltered camphor was recovered. 
The rest boiled at 135°, and nearly the whole distilled over between 
135° and 140°. This fraction was then treated with spirit and 
fractionally crystallised in the same way as in the case of the corre- 
sponding bromo-derivatives. 

The isomeric chlorocamphors are in every way analogous to the 
bromo-compounds, and two fairly pure specimens of the a- and /3- 
isomers were ultimately obtained and employed in these researches. 

An oil (as in the case of the bromo-derivatives) was also obtained ; 
it is probably a crude di-substituted chlorocamphor containing some 
/3-chlorocamphor in solution. 


Suljphonation of a- and p-OJilorocamphor, 


The snlphonation was carried out in exactly the same way as in 
the case of the bromo-compounds, and the crude bai'Ium salts were 
identical in appearance and ))roperties. 

The barium salt of the a-sulphonic acid, when treated with the 
calculated quantity of potassium carbonate, gave a i^upy product 
which was dehydrated at 120°. 25 grams of a-chlorocamphor gave 
46 grams of the anhydrous potassium salt, which is equivalent to a 
yield of 90 per cent. 

On analysis, the potassium salt gave the following results ; — 


I. 0*3240 gram substance gave 0*0886 gi-am K^SO. 

II. 0*1820 gram substance gave 0*0858 gram AgCl by Oarius’ 
method. 


Eound. Theory. 


K 12*24 12*70 

Cl 11*64 11*65 


Ammonium a^ChhroGampIiorsuIjphonate , — 10 grams of the barium 
salt were treated with ammonium sulphate as previously described. 
A crop of delicate, moss-like aggregations of crystals was ultimately 
obtained which blackened and decomposed at 200®. 


I. 0*2112 gram substance gave 0*1367 gram AgCl by Garius’ 
method. 


Cl 


Eoimd. Theory. 

16*00 16*04 


This agrees with the formula OioHuClO'SOaNHi, 
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eL-GhIorocampJiorsulp7ionic Ghloride, CioHuOCl’SOiCl. 

The acid chloride was obtained by the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride on the anhydrous potassium salt. It was extracted with 
chloroform., and this solution when evaporated in a vacuum left a 
blacky tarry residue which eventually solidified to a microcrystalline, 
black solid. 

0*2096 gram substance gave 0*25565 gram AgCL 

Bound. Theory. 

01 24*52 24*91 

It reacted with aniline, ammonia, alcoholic ammonia, ammonium 
carbonate (solid), and piperidine similarly to the chloride of 
a-bromocamphorsulphonic acid. 

The piperidine derivative, on recrystallisation from alcohol, was 
obtained in delicate little needles of a reddish-brown tinge, hnt, 
owing to its great solubility, its purihcation was both difficult and 
tedious. 

The /3-chlorosalphonic derivatives are quite comparable with those 
of their ^-bromo-congeners ; for example, the barium and potassium 
salts are extremely deliquescent* non-crystallisable substances. Again 
the ammoninm salt of the o-chlorinated acid is easily crystallisable 
from alcohol or water, the corresponding )6-chloro-salt, however, like 
its analogue the jS-hromo-salt of ammoninm, is deliquescent and non- 
crystalline; it may be kept over sulphuric acid in a vacuum for 
weeks without becoming solid and dry. 

TInicerbity Jjahoratory^ On^ord. 


LXXXrV . — Bulyie and Byslyte^ (A Oorrectian.) 

By Hekry Bassett. 

My attention has lately been called to two papers on enlyte, one by 
Oiamician and Zdrtti (jBuzzetta, 1889, 19, 266), and the other by 
A, Angeli (Ber., 1891, 1603). These authors have apparently not 
consulted the previous original papers on the subject, as the latter 
attributes my formulas for eulyte and djslyte to Baup, who pub- 
lished no analyses, whilst Giamician and Zatti, who confirm my 
formula for eulyte^ have not succeeded in obtaining dyslyte. 

I was therefore indnced to go carefully through the analyses and 
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notes of my old paper (this Journal, 1872, 25, 98), and, to my annoy- 
ance, discovered an error in tlie melting points, the corrections having 
been dedncted from, instead of added to, the observed temperatures. 

The true melting points are, for eulyte 102*8®, and for dyslyte 
200*5®, instead of 99*5® and 189® respectively. 

In the course of the year 1872, 1 prepared a fui-ther quantity of 
these substances, with the intention of examining any basic deriva- 
tives by reduction; I did not, however, obtain anything but large 
quantities of ammonia and very unpromising, tany products. My 
final yield of crystallised products was as follows : — eulyte 30 grams, 
and dyslyte 1*3 grams, and a certain quantiiy of the oily substance 
which is invariably produced at the same time, 

Hemembering the difficulty I found in separating these substances, 
even when operating with what may be called somewhat large quan- 
tities, and observing that Ciandcian and Zatti’s percentages of 
carbon are in every case higher than the calculated number, con- 
trary to what usually happens in carbon determinations ; noting also 
the curious circumstance that the percentages of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen as found by me in the two substances happen to be yery nearly 
alike, it occurred to me to calculate the percentage of carbon in a 
mixture of eulyte and dyslyte in the proportions mentioned above, 
This calculated percentage is 29*61, almost exactly Oiamician and 
Zatti’s mean, which is 29*59, and it is difficult to avoid the obvious 
inference that they really had to do with a similar mixture. 

I give below a comparative statement of the analyses of the two 
substances : — 


JSuhjte. 

Theory. 

Ezp. mean (C. & Z.). Exp. mean (H.B.). O 6 H 6 N 4 O;. 


C 29*59 29 26 29*27 

H 2*83 2*61 2*44* 

N 22*68 22*60 22*76 

Dyslyte, 

ITheoiy- 

Exp. mean (H. B.). 

C 37*80 37*80 

H 2*50 2*36 

N 21*97 22*05 


Having some citraconic acid still remaining from my former work, 
I have quite recently made some fm*ther experiments, i*esulting in a 

^ In my original paper this number was erroneondy given as 2*52 ; in the paper 
by Ciamician and Zaiti, it is 2*46. The correct number is as stated above. 

VOL. LIX. 3 T 
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mtLcli better method of pi*eparatioii of the two substances in ques- 
tion, and which seems to be of sufficient interest for publication. 
Instead of U'-insr strong nitric acid. I dissolved the citraconic acid 
in its own weight of water, and then added times its weight of 
nitric acid (the orJinaiw pure acid of 1’42 sp. gr.) in successive small 
portions ; the mixture being heated on a water-bath in a flask with a 
long tube ground into the neck, as I found an appreciable loss 
occurred without tliis precaution. After a time, a gentle evolntion of 
carbonic acid began, and continued the whole time (about two daysj, 
■svith only slight indications of nitrons fumes. 

Under these cu'camstances, it became obvious that eulyte and 
dyslyte ai*e ideally prodncts of the action of nitric acid on mesaconic 
acid, as after a certain point lai^ quantities of this acid crystallised 
out on cooling, A\hile beyond this point, that is, on further heating 
■with moi'e nitric acid, the mesaconic acid gradually diminished, and 
tuly drops appeared, increasing moi*e and more until finally no mesa- 
<'onic acid separated on cooling. An experiment with crystallised 
mesaconic acid gave in fact a conridei’ably greater yield of the oily 
])i‘oduct than that obtained fi’om citraconic acid. 

I may here mention that itaconic acid is much more violently acted 
on by nitric acid, the solution becoming dark red, with evolntion of 
Lii'ge quantities of gas having the characteristic repulsive smell of a 
carbamine. It gives no mesaconic acid, as is well known, and no 
eulyte. 

When the action came to an end, the oily global es remained fluid 
for a day or two, but, on agitation, a very minute quantity of crystal- 
line needles separated from the mother liquor, wffiich on coming in 
contact with the oil caused it to solidify in a few minutes. The acid 
liquid was poured off and evaporated to a small bulk, when a sfeong 
action began, and lasted for some minutes, after which the addition 
of -water caused the separation of a little more oil. 

I must not omit to mention that the acid liquid contains a consider- 
able amount of acetic acid, besides a certain quantity of oxalic and 
mesaconic acids, and a gummy acid giving a very soluble calcium 
salt. 

The solidified mass, after washing with water till practically fi*ee 
from acid, was treated with a little cold alcohol to remove the greater* 
part of the fluid oil, boiled for a few minutes with alcohol of about 
80 per cent, in quantity insufficient to dissolve the whole, and the 
bolution poured off and allowed to crystallise. The product thus 
obtained was again boiled with an insufficient quantity of alcohol, 
and so on. The less soluble portions dissolved with difficulty in boil- 
ing ^cohol, and, on cooling, deposited very fine, transparent needles 
of dyslyte, totally unlike the thick, prismatic crystals of eulyte. By 
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tMs method of fractional solution and ciystallisation, I obtained from 
77 grams of citraconic acid 4*1 gi-ams of eulyte and 0*85 gram of 
dyslyte, the yield of the two substances together being decidedly 
greater than when sti*ong nitric acid is used, and the proportion of 
dyslyte being more than doubled. The quantity of the fluid oil is 
also greater, doubtless owing to the use of a condensing tube. 

Having neither time nor facilities for the further study of these 
remarkable substances, I shall look forward with much interest for 
future reseai’ches by Professor Ciamiciau and his friends as to their 
constitution, the elucidation of which would undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable theoretical importance. 


LXXXY. — The Magnetic Botatory Power of Solutions of Ammoniu.it 
and Sodium Salts of some of the Fatty Acids, 

By W. H. Pjekliy, Ph.D., P.R.S. 

La&t January, a paper on ‘'Magnetic Rotation,” by Professor 
Ostwald, was read before this Society (this voL, p. 19S), in which he 
i*efeiTed to the results I had obtained on the rotatory power of 
sulphuiic and nitric acids of different strengths (Trans., 1886, 49, 
752, and 1889, 55, 681), and on the solutions of ammonium salts 
(Trans., 1889, 55, 742) and of saline solution, a preliminary account of 
which I birought before the Society 12 months since (Proc., 1890-91, 
141). These I'esults he considers are in full accordance with the 
dissociation theoiy of Arrhenius, whether the effect of solution causes 
an inci*ease in rotatory power as in the case of the haloid salts, or a 
decrease, as in the case of the oxygen acids and their salts. He also 
refers to the cases in which aqueous solutions possess an additive 
chaiacter only, such as alcohol, ammonia, and formic, acetic, and 
propionic acids, remarking that all of these are much poorei* con- 
ductors of electricity than the strong acids and bases, and that since 
salts formed from weak acids are as good conductoi*s as those formed 
from string ones, we may expect with them also marked deviations 
from the calculated values, and he further remarked that as no 
observations have, up to the present, been made with such compounds, 
it would be of interest to investigate some of these salts, such as 
ammonium formate and acetate. 

In his valuable work on Solution, p. 279 (English edition, 1891), 
after taking exception to my remarks in reference to solutions of 
some ammonium salts (Trans., 1889, 55, 748) that the only explana- 

3 Y 2 
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tion 1 can find for these remarkable results is that these salts, when 
in solution, are almost entirely dissociated into their acids and bases, 
he observes, “ there can be no doubt that such salts as ammonium 
formate, &c., when in aqueous solution, would show molecular rota- 
tions which would not be the sums of the rotations of the components 
of the salts, but the rotations must be the sums of those of the com- 
ponents if Perkin’s view is correct.”* It would be easy then to make 
a crucial expeiiment, which should decide between the two theories. 
These observations induced me to direct my attention to the examina- 
tion of some of the salts of the fatty adds, to see if the above obser- 
vations were confirmed or not by experiment. The following are the 
results obtained : — 


Solution I. 

Anvoionimi Formate^ AmPo + 3 OH2. 
The density determinations gave — 

d 15715*’ 1*1275. d 25725" 1*1256. 


The magnetic rotations gave — 



Sp. rotation. 

MoL rotation. 

14 ‘S' 

1*1054 

6-371 

14-5 

1-1024 

6-353 

14*3 

1*1054 

6-371 

14-5 

1-1047 

6*366 

17*6 

1-1029 

6-362 

17*6 

1-1037 

6-863 

18*5 

1-1045 

6*371 

18-5 

i-09cr 

6 -326 

19*0 

1-1032 

6 -364 

19*0 

1-1047 

6*372 

19*0 

1-3036 

6-366 

19-5 

1-1035 

6-367 

19*5 

1-1028 

G-362 

Average 17 *4 | 

l-lOMr 

6-368 

Less 3 mols. C 

>H2 

.. 3-000 


• This would only he the case if the salts were peifeetly dissoc^ted, otherwise 
tl» xolatioa would less. 
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Solution II. 

Ammonium Formate^ AmP’o + 8*78 OHo. 
The* density determinations gave — 

1-0732. (225*^/25“ 1-0719. 


The magnetic rotations gave — 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

MoL rotation. 

17-5= 

1-0631 

12-168 

17-5 

1*0631 

12-168 

17-5 

1-0631 

12 -168 

19-0 

1-0683 

12 *229 

19-0 

1-0671 

12 *216 

19-0 

1-0642 

12-182 

19 0 

1-0686 

12-233 

19-0 

1 -0619 

12 -156 

19-0 

1-0645 

12 -186 

19-0 

1*0631 

12-169 

19-0 

1-0660 

1 12 -203 

19 0 

1 -0638 

1 12-178 

Average 18 *C 

1 *0644 

1 12-17-t 


Less 8 ‘78 mols. OHj 8 *780 


3*394. 


Solution UL 

Ammonium Formate^ AmFo + 10 OHi* 
The density determinations gave — 

d 15715° 1-0674. <225725° 1-0662. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 




Sp. T<itation. 


Mol. rotation. 


13-0= 

15-0 

15-0 

15-0 

17-5 

17-5 

17-6 

17-5 

17-5 


Arerage 16*4 1 

Less 10 mols. OHa 


1-0371 

18-371 

10o2B 

13-310 

1-0523 


l-OSSU 

13-344 

1-0559 


1-0541 

13-337 

1-0534 

13-337 

1-0529 

13-322 

1-0526 

13-322 


1-0539 


13-333 

10-000 
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S* elution L 

AiUtiionium Acetah'^ AmSx? + 4*75 OH.. 
Tlt€* density determinations gave — 

<215*^15° 1-0841. d2r)®y25“ 1*0824. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


t. I 

Sp. potation. 

Mol. rotation. 

15-0' 

! 1-083:' 

, 9-019 

15*0 

1-0/28 

8 -933 

i5-;> 

1-082J 

9-014 

15 *5 

1-0824 

9*014 

18*0 

1-0777 

8*979 

18-0 

1-0837 

9-029 

18*0 

1-0782 

8-988 

18*0 

1 1-0797 

, 8 *995 

Average 16 -l> 

1 1*0800 

8-996 

Less 4*75 mols. OH^ 

4-750 



4-246 


So7?£fioa JJ. 


Amiionium Acetate^ AmZc -h 13*13 OHa. 


The density determinations gave — 

dlb^jlo 1-0489. (125^/25" 1-0480. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

18-0'' 

1-0487 

17-409 

18-0 

1-0453 

17-352 

18-0 

1 0445 

17-339 

18-0 

l-0i6S 

17 -870 

18*5 

1-0475 

17-390 

18-5 

1-0457 

17-361 

18-3 

1-0482 

17*402 

IS -5 

1-0473 

17-890 

Average 18-2 

1-0168 1 

1 

17-877 

Lesi4 13 -13 mole. OH<i. 

.. 13-13U 



4-247 







OF SOLUTIONS OF SALTS OF FATTY ACIDS. 


Solution L 

Ammonium Frojpionate^ AmPr 4- 2*86 OHj. 

This solution was prepared bj mixing tbe theoretical quantities ot 
strong aqueous ammonia and pix>pionic acid. 

The density determinations gave — 

dlo'.lh” 1*0755. d25°'25° 1*0726. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 



19-5 


Average 18*0 j 1* 
Less 2-S6 mols. OH^. 


Solution II. 

Ammo ilium Ffo^ionate, AmPr -f 10*29 OH 2 
The density determinations gave — 

d 15715 " 1*0535. d25“/25" 1*0516. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


Sp. rotation. ' Mol. rotation. 



Average 19*2 | 1 U672 j 15*553 

Less 10 29 mols. OH> 10 *290 


5*203 
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PERKIN': THE MAGNETIC ROTATORY POWER 


Solution L 

Sodium Formate^ NTaFo -h 5*40 OH 2 . 

The density determinations gave — 

d 15“ 15“ 1*2905. d 25“ 25“ 1*2869. 


Tlie magnetic I'otations gave — 



1 Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

IS -o® 
is -0 

1S*0 

18*0 

19*5 

19*3 1 

19*5 1 

19*5 1 

1 *0876 

1 -OSOlf 
1*0894 

I *0921 
1*0920 

1 1 *0920 

1 1 *0913 

1 1 *0893 

7-74i 

7-76? 

7-757 

7-775 

7-775 

7-775 

7-770 

7-756 

Average 18*73 l*090i | 

T iPsa n’J, Tnnl<_ OTT* - 

7*764 

5*400 



2-3C4i 

Solution IL 

Sodium Formate^ ISTaFo + 12*54 OH 2 . 

The density determinations gave — 


(Z16°'15° 1-1551. 

(725725* 1-1526. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

13-0° 

1*0301 

14 835 

13*0 

1*0542 

14-893 

15 0 

1*0572 

14*935 

15*0 

1*0553 

14-908 

15*0 

1-0595 

14*967 

18*0 

1*0529 

14-8S3 

18*0 

1*0506 

14*852 

18*2 

1*0498 

14*8*25 

18*2 

1*0498 

14*825 

18*2 

1*0503 

14*850 

18*2 

0*0503 

14*846 

18-2 

3*0495 

14*835 

Average 16*8 

1-0525 

14*871 

Less 12 -54 01 

Ig 

12 *540 


2 331 
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Sodium Acetate^ l^aAc + 11*23 OH2. 

The density determinations gave — 

dl5^15“ l-lo78. (225”; 25" 1-1553. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

13 *0“ 

1*0642 

14*304 

13 *0 

1*0649 

14-548 

13*0 

1*0597 

14*443 

13*0 

1-0627 

14*484 

13 *5 

1-0678 

14 *559 

13-5 

1-0683 

14*565 

13*5 

1*0693 

14*579 

13 *5 

1*0671 

14*549 

16*2 

1*0665 

14*546 

36*2 

1*0590 

14*444 

16 *3 

1*0590 

14*444 

16 *2 

1*0620 

14*485 

16*2 

1*0604 

14*465 

19*0 

1*0609 

14*480 

19*0 

1*0657 

14*546 

19*0 

1-U654 

14*541 


Average 15*2 * 1*0639 I 14*511 

Less 11 *23 mols. OHa 11 *280 


3*281 


Sodium Frqpionaiey NaPr + 7 OHg. 

The density determinations gave — 

d 15^/15° 1-1958. d 257-25“ 1-1913. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


f. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

15-0* 

1-0876 

11*260 

15*0 

1*0943 

11-329 

15 *0 

1*0876 

11*260 

15*0 

1*0950 

11*337 

15*5 

1*0994 

11*343 

15*5 

1*0980 

11 *328 

15*6 

i-mo 

11*298 

Average 15*2 

1*0938 

11 *308 


Less 7 mols. 7 *000 


4*308 
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Soilluhi Butyrate. XaBu + 0*81 OHm. 
The density determinations gave — 

1-16SS. 1-164G. 

The magnetic rotations gave — 


1 

Sp. roiatloii. 

Mol. rotation. 

IS -o' 

1-0951 

12 *121 

18-0 

1-0973 

12*145 

18*0 

1-0U69 

12*141 

18*0 

1*0996 

13-170 

19*0 1 

1*(^57 

12-182 

19*0 

1*0967 

12-14r, 

19*0 

1 *0972 

' 12-148 

19-0 

1*0064 

1 13-140 

Average 18*5 

1-09US 

12*142 

Less 6 *81 mols. 

OHa 

0 *81 


5*332 


The following table gives the results obtained, side by side with 
their averages : — 


) 


Salt. 

Water. 

Mol. rotation. 

Average 
mol. rotation. 


mols. 



Ammonium fommte 

+ 3*00 

3-363 



+8*78 

3*394 

— 


+ 10*00 

3*333 

3*363 

acetate.... 

+4*75 

4*246 

— 


+ 13*13 

4*247 

4*247 

„ propionate. . . 

+2*86 

5 *255 { 

1 — 


+ 10*26 1 

5 *263 1 

1 5 *239 

Sodium formate 

+ 5*40 

2*364 



+12*54 

2*381 

2*347 

„ acetate 

+ 11*23 

3*281 

3*281 

butyrate 

+7*00 

+6*81 

4*308 

5*332 

4*308 

5*332 


From these I'esults it is seen that the rotatory powers of the 
ammonium salts do not vary with different degrees of dilation, and 
there can be bat little donbt that this is also trae of the sodium salts, 
becanse sodium formate shows no difference in this I'espect in solu- 
tions of varying strengths. 

On cojnpanng the results obtained with the ammonium salts with 
the rotations of the base and acids, we get the following results 
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CH 2 O 3 = 1 *671 C 2 H 4 OJ = 2 *325 Ogir^Os 

3 OT 3 = 1 -SIS NH 3 = 1 *818 NH 3 

3-4Si* 4*343 

Fouad for ammo- 
nium salts .... 3 *3U3 4 *2 17 

Difference 0*126 0*096 0*021 

This shows that the rotations of the salts are a little less than the 
sums of the acids and base ; this is what might be expected, as 
reduction always takes place on combination. The question in this 
case is, bow much reduction should we expect r* We can get an 
answer which will not be far from the truth by considering the 
formation of the corresponding ethereal salts — 


CHjOj = 

1- 671 

2 - (U 6 

CJH 4 O 2 “ 2 *<> 2 «> 
'C 2 H 4 = 2 *046 

CaHsOi =3*462 
CsH 4 = 2*046 


3*717 

4 *071 

5*508 

Found for etliereal 




salts 

3*361 

4*462 

5-432 

Difference 

0*153 

0*109 

0-052 


These difEeiences correspond closeh’ with those of the ammonium 
salts, being only a very little larger. 

Another comparison may be made, namely, between the rotations of 
these salts and those of the ethereal salts — 



Mol. rotation, j 

Diff. 


MoL rotation. 

Diff. 

OHO 2 NH 4 • « . . 1 
CAII 3 O 2 ND 4 ... 

3*363 

4*247 

1 

0*874 

1*012 

OSO^Ft .... 
CjHaOaFt . • j 

3*361 

4*462 

0-898 

O-O0O 

C 3 HSO 2 NH 4 ... 

5*259 

C 3 H 5 O 2 EI..; 

1 

5*432 

1 


Here again the analogy is very close. Therefore, as these salts 
when in solution correspond in then* foi’mation and i*elationships to 
the ethers wbicb are anhydious, these results ^vould indicate that the 
rotations obtained for them when in solution are practically the same 
as those which they possess when in the dry state. As, however, the 
lirst set of comparisons w'ith the ethers shows a slightly smaller set 
of differences, and the numte'S approach more neai'ly to the sums 
of the rotations of their components, it may be that small amounts of 
these salts w'hen in solution do dissociate into their acids and base ; at 
any rate, they do not bear ont Professor Osbwald’s anticipations of 
marked deviations from the calculated values. 

In the case of the sodium salts, we are not in a position to form 


= 3*462 
- 1*818 

3*280 

6*239 
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sacli good eouclusions from the results, because we do not know the 
trne Yalue of sodium ; but we can compare the relationships which 
exist between them and the ethers — 



Afol. rotation. 

1 

Diff. 


Mol. rotation. 

Diff. 

CHO-Xa ' 

2-341 

0- 940 

1- 027 
1*023 

OHOoEt ... 

3 *064 

0-898 

0*990 

1*023 

C<;H3,02Na.. • ■ • • 1 

3-281 

02 H 30 AEt 

4-462 

OjHgOftNa. • • • ■ 1 

4-308 

03 l£ 502 Et •• 

5-452 

C4H;0«Na 1 

1 

5-331 

C4Hf02Rt • a 

6-477 


These differences are nearly as close to each other as in the case of 
the ammonium salts, so that whatever influence water may have on 
these salts, if any, it evidently acts to the same extent on all of them ; 
but whether these numbers show the true value of these salts, it is 
impossible to say at present. I have determined the rotatory power of 
rock salt, and this gives a much higher value for sodium than any of 
the salts of oxygenated acids yet examined do ; but it is just possible 
that the value of a metal may be so influenced when replacing hydro- 
gen in an oxygenated acid as to give lower numbers than when in 
union with a halogen, and 1 am inclined to think this will be found 
to be the case. To get information regarding the relationship of 
metals to their salts, I am engaged with the examination of the 
magnetic rotatory powers of some of the oigano-metallic compounds, 
and the salts formed from the metals they contain. I hope also to 
examine some of the ammonium and other salts of the polyhasic 
organic acids. 


LXXXVL— CONTRIBUTIOlSrS FROM THE LABORATORIES 
OF THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

Synthesis of the SexamethylenedicarboxyliG Acids. 

By W. H. Perkht, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S., and Bertram Prentice. 

In the last number of this Journal (p, 798), it was shown that the 
sodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate reacts with 
methylene iodide in alcoholic solution at 100°, with formation of ethyl 
hexamethylenetetracarboxylate, thus : — 
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HsC<^ 


.CBt-Cira(COOC2H.)j 

''CH/CS‘a(COOC,Hj. 


rHi-CCOOOOsH,). 
+ CHA = H.C/ >CHj 

^CHyC(OOOCjH,). 

+ 2Nai. 


On hydrolysis, this ethereal salt yields the corresponding hexa- 
methylenetetracarhoxylic acid, and the latter, tv hen heated at 
200 — 220®, is decomposed with elimination of 2 mols. of CO2. and fonna- 
iion oE P*-"* and hexametliylenemetadicarhoxylic acids : — 

CH3-C(C00H)> CHa-CH-OOOH 

HsC/ >0H2 = HiCC >CH, + 200> 

^CHs-C(COOH)j ^CH/CH'OOOH 

As the amount of these interesting acids obtained by this 
method is small, numerous experiments were made, under very vary- 
ing conditions, tv itli the object of improving the yield, but without 
success. It then seemed probable that the same ethyl hexamethylene- 
tetracai'boxylate should i*esult from the action of trimethylene 
bromide on the disodium compound of ethyl propanetetracarboxylate, 
thus : — 


(COOOsHJo/OXa-OH/CNaCCOOCaHs)^ + BrCHa-CHa-CHaBr = 
(COOC,H,)30-CH,-9(COOOA). ^ 
gh.-ch.-6h, 

On making the experiment, it was found that a consideiable quantity 
of the ethereal salt may be prepai*ed in this tv ay, but the yield obtained, 
though better than tihat from ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate, is far- 
from good, and does not appear to be more than 10 — ^12 per cent, of 
theoretical. 


Pr€pa}at{on of Ethyl PropamtetmcarhossylMe^ 
(000CaHs)2CH'CH2“CH(C0003Br6)2j of Qlutario Acid, 

Ethyl propanetetracarboxylate was first prepared by Oonrad and 
Guthzeit (Annalen, 222, 253), afterwards by W. H. Perkin, jun. 
(Per., 19, 1056), by the condensation of ethyl malonate “with form- 
aldehyde : 

2CC00C2H5)..CH2 + CHoO = (00002H5),OH-CH2-CH(OOOC2H5)2 

4- H2O. 

Subsequently, Guthzeit and Dressel (A»«aZera, 256, 171) obtained 
the same substance by treating the sodium compound of ethyl 
malonate with methylene iodide, thus : — 

2(COOC2H5)20H31Sra + CH 3 I 0 = (GOO02H5)*CH-0H2*CH(COOG2H5)3 

+ 21^al. 
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This method giTes a yield of 84 per cent, of the theoretical, and is, 
therefore, the most convenient method of prepai*ation. 

A.% however, methylene iodide is an expensive substance, it occurred 
to us that it would be a great advantage if we could employ the 
cheaper methylene chloride in its place, and we, therefoi^e, instituted 
a number of experiments on the action of methylene chloride on the 
'^.odium compound of ethyl malonate. 64 grams of ethyl malonate 
was dissolved in a solution of 9*:igi*am& of sodium in absolute alcohol, 
17 grains of methylene chloride added, and the mixture heated in 
soda-water bottles at 100® for two houi*s ; the product was then heated 
on a water-bath till free from alcohol, the residue mixed with water, 
and extiuctcd three times with ether. During this operation, beauti- 
ful, yellow crystals separated from the ethereal solution ; they contain 
sodium, and consist apparently of the sodium compound of a some- 
what complicated ethereal salt ; this substance, which seems to have 
very interesting propei*ties, is at present under exaraiaation. The 
filtrate from tlxis sodium compound, after drying over calcium 
chloride and evaporating the ether, deposited a thick oil, which was 
purified by fractional distillation under reduced pressure, and thus 
sepamted into unchanged ethyl malonate, and a substance boiling at 
230 — ^240® (80 mm.), which, after refractionation, boiled constantly at 
234 — ^236® (80 mm.), and was found to consist of pure ethyl propane- 
tetracarboxylate. 

0*2016 gram substance gave 0*1354 gram H^O and 0*4020 gram 


CO,. 

Tkeoiy. 

^ 15 ^ 24 ^ 8 ^ Eound. 

0 54*21 per cent. 54*35 per cent. 

^ „ 7*46 „ 

O 38*o5 ,, 38*19 „ 


The yield obtained was about 60 per cent, of the theoretical, with- 
out taking the recovered ethyl malonate into account. 

The action of methylene chloride on the sodium compound of ethyl 
malonate has been already investigated by S. Tanatar (Chenu Central- 
hlatt, 1891, i, 21, 22), but bis results differ entirely from those 
described above, as he makes no mention of having obtained an 
ethereal salt, Oi 5 H 2 iOb. On this account it seemed necessaiy to prove 
that the ethereal salt, 0 ijH 240 b, obtained by this reaction, really was 
ethyl propanetetracarboxylate before employing it for synthetical 
experiments. This is i-eaddy done by converting it into the corre- 
sponding tetraoarhoxylic acid, and then decomposing this by heating 
it* at 2 when glutaric acid results (compare W. H. Perkin, jun., 
Quthseit and Dressel, loc. eiQ, 
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fCOOH)2CH-CH/OH(OOOH)2 = OOOH-OH/OHyCHo-OOOH 

+ 2CO3. 

30 grams of the pure ethyl salt, O15H24O8, was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol, mixed with a solution of 25 grams of potassium hydrate in 
methyl alcohol, and the whole heated tor three houi’s on a water- 
bath, in a flask connected with a reflux apparatus. The product was 
then mixed with water, vigorously boiled till free from alcohol, 
evaporated to a small bulk, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
extracted 10 times with pure ether. The ethereal solution was di-ied 
over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual, yellowish, semi- 
solid mass heated at 200 — 220® until the evolution of carbonic an- 
hydride had entirely ceased. 

In order to purify the crude acid thus obtained, the residual dark- 
brown syrup was dissolved in 3 0 times its weight of absolute alcohol, 
-the solution mixed with l/5th of the quantity of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, heated in a reflux apparatus for two hours, and the ethereal salt 
isolated by pouring the product into water and exti actio g with ether. 
The ethereal solution "was well washed with vrater, dried over 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and the crude ethyl salt purified by 
fractional distillation. In this way a colourless oil was obtained, 
wliich boiled constantly at 234°, and showed all the properties of 
ethyl glutarate. Analysis : — 

O’ 1104 gram substance gave 0*0864 gram H2O and 0*2821 gram 
CO2. 

Theory. 

COOCsHs-OHo-OHa-'OBi-OOOCaHs. Found. 


0 57*44 per cent. 57*34 pex‘ cent. 

H 8*51 „ 8*68 

O 34*05 „ 33*98 


The pure ethereal salt was hydrolysed by boiling with an excess of 
alcoholic potash for two hours, the solution mixed with water, boiled 
until free fi*om alcohol, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and extracted 
five times with pure ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over 
calcium chloride and evaporating, deposited a crystalline cake of almost 
pure glutaric acid ; this was washed with ether, dried on a porous 
plate over sulphuric acid, under reduced pressure, and then at 80°, 
The acid melted at 97 — 08°, and on analysis gave numbers agree- 
ing with those required for glutaric acid. 

0*1702 gram substance gave 0*0950 gram HjO and 0*2836 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

O 6 H 8 O 4 . Foimd. 

0 ....... 45*45 per cent. . 45*48 pei* cent. 

H 6*06 „ 6*20 * „ 

0 48*48 „ 48*32 
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The formation of this acid proves that the snbstance Ci 5 H 240 s^ 
obtained by the action of methylene chloride on the sodium com- 
pound of ethyl malonate, is in reality ethyl propanefcetracarboxylate, 
(COOC2H5),CH-CH,-OH(COOC2H5)o. 

The me^od of preparation of glutaric acid given above is probably 
the simplest and cheapest tvay of preparing this important substance, 
and, with this object in view, it would not be necessary to purify the 
ethyl propanetetracarboxylate by fractionation, the crude product of 
the action of methylene chloride on the sodium compound of ethyl 
malonate, might be freed from unchanged ethyl malonate by distilla- 
tion in a current of steam, and the residual oil at once hydrolysed and 
treated as above. 

Action of Triviethylefie Bromide on the JDisodmm Compound of BtJiyT 

Bropanetetracarhoxylate. Formation of JELexamethylenetetracarhoxylla 

Acid, 

In carrying out this synthesis, 70 grams of pure ethyl propane- 
tetracarboxylate was mixed with a solution of 9*7 grams of sodium 
in 120 grams of absolute alcohol, 48 grams of trimethylene bromide 
added, and the whole heated gently in a fiask connected with a reflux 
apparatus. In a short time, the temperature rose rapidly, a vigorous 
reaction set in, and, after boiling for about one hour, the decomposi- 
tion was completed. The product was gently evaporated till free 
from alcohol, mixed with water, extracted two or three times with 
ether, the ethereal solution evaporated, and the residual oil (78 grams) 
hydrolysed by boiling with times the calculated quantity of 
alcoholic potash for three hours. After mixing with water, the 
alkaline solution was boiled until free from alcohol, evaporated to a 
small bulk, acidifled with hydrochloric acid, and extracted 25 times 
with pure ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over calcium 
chloride and evaporating to a small hulk, deposited, on standing, a 
quantity of a white, crystalline substance; this was collected, washed 
with ether, and I'ecrystallised from warm water. 

In this way, beantiful, colonrless, glistening crystals were obtained, 
which, on analysis, proved to be pure hexamethylenetetracarboxylic 
acid; — 

0'1418 gram snbstance gave 0*0620 gram H 3 O and 0*240d^gram 


C02* 

Theoiy. 

OioHisO},. Round. 

0 46*15 per cent. 46*15 per cent. 

H 4*61 „ 4*85 

O...... 49*23 „ 49*00 
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This substance, when rapidly heated, decomposed at 218 — 220°, 
and was in all respects identical with the hexamethylenetetracarb- 
oxylic acid previously obtaiaed. A quantity of the pure acid was 
heated at 220° until the evolution of carbonic anhydride had ceased, 
and the resulting, almost colourless oil which consists of a mixture of 
and r®*®*™*® hescametliylenemetadicarboxyhc acids, digested with 
acetyl chloride, and thus converted into the anyhdride of the T®*® acid 
(this vol., pp. 812, 816). The solid, crystalline mass which remained 
^ter distilling off the excess of the acetyl chloride and the acetic 
acid was puiified by spreading on a porous plate, and subsequent 
recrystallisation from a mixture- of benzene and light petroleum. 

The magnificent, glistening crystals thus obtained, after drying at 
110®, melted at 187®, and consisted of the pure anhydride of hexa- 
methylenemetadicarboxylic acid, as is shown by the following 
analyses : — 

I. 0*1074 gram substance gave 0*0656 gram HaO and 0*2461 gram 

COa. 

II. 0*1599 gram substance gave 0*0958 gram H^O and 0*3642 gi’am 
COa. 


Theory. Found. 

CsHioOa. I. H. 

C 62*33 per cent. 62*24 62*11 per cent. 

H 6*60 „ 6*79 6*65 

0 31*17 „ 30*97 31*24 


This anhydride was further identified by conversion into 1®“* hexa- 
methylenemetadicarboxylic acid by boiling with water. 

The ethereal mother liquors from which the hexamethylenetetra- 
carboxylio acid had separated, as described above, were evaporated, 
the residue heated at 200 — 220° until the evolution of carbonic 
anhydride had ceased, and then converted into the methyl salt by 
means of methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid (loc, dt, p. 806). 

On fractioning this salt, a small amount of crude methyl hexa* 
methylenedicarboxylate was obtained, boiling at 170 — 185° (60 mm.), 
together with considerable quantities of high and low boiling frac- 
tions ; of these, the former were not examined ; the latter appear to 
contain methyl glutai*ate, which must have been produced by the 
liydrolysis of some unchanged ethyl propanetetracarboxylate. 

The yield of pure hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid obtained in 
the above reaction from 140 grams of ethyl pi*opanetetracarhoxylate 
was about 13*5 grams, or about 12 per cent, of the theoretical. The 
amount of hexamethylenedicarhoxylic acids obtained by the hydro- 
lysis of the methyl salt has not yet been accurately determined, but 
it is approximately 4 grams. 

Further experiments on these interesting acids are in progress. 

VOL. Lix. 3 z 
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LXXXVn.— CONTRIBUTIONS PROM THE LABORATORIES 
OP THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

Bemoylacetic Acid waA some of its Derivatives. Part V. 

By W. H. PEBEiar, Jun., PkD., P.R.S., and James Stbnhouse. 

Ie previons investigations on ethyl henzoylacetate (Trans., 1884, 45, 
170 ; 1885, 47, 240, 262 ; 1886, 49, 154), it -was shown that in its 
general behaviour it hore a very strong resemblance to ethyl aceto- 
acetate. When treated with sodium ethylate, it forms a well-charac- 
terised sodium compound, CsHs-CO^CHNa-COOCaHs, which, by the 
action of alkyl haloids, yields monalkyl substitution products. It still 
remained to be seen whether these alkyl derivatives, like the mono- 
substituted derivatives of ethyl acetoacctate, if again treated with 
sodium ethylate and alkyl haloids, were capable of forming di-substitu- 
tion products. 

Numemus experiments were made on this subject, and, as a result, 
it was found that the mono-substituted ethyl benzoylacetates, 
such as ethyl methyhenzoylacetate, C6H5*CO'CH(CH3)‘COOC2H5, 
when treated in the usual way in alcoholic solution with sodium 
ethylate and isobutyl iodide or benzyl chloride, were only to a small 
extent converted into di-substitution products, the bulk of the sub- 
stance being hydrolysed by the sodium ethylate employed, with 
formation of benzoic and fatty acids, and, in the case of the benzyl 
chloride, a quantity of benzyl ethyl ether, CcHs-CHa^OCoHa, was 
obtained. 

Allyl iodide, on the other hand, converts the sodium compound of 
ethyl methylbenzoylacetate almost quantitatively into ethyl methyl- 
allylbenzoylacetate, C6H5*C0*0(CH3)(CH2*CH.*CH3)'C00CiH6, and it 
is difficult to understand why allyl iodide should behave so differently 
from isohutyl iodide, unless indeed the fonner is more readily decom- 
posed than the latter. 

That the mono-substituted derivatives of ethyl henzoylacetate are 
capable of forming sodium compounds is clearly shown by the fact 
that the ethereal solutions of these compounds dissolve sodium with 
evolution of hydrogen. The resulMng ethereal solutions of the sodium 
compounds react only very slowly with alkyl haloids, although, on the 
addition of an acid chloride, separation of sodium chloride at once takes 
place. 

Thus, the sodium compound of ethyl methylbenzoylacetate is readily 
acted on by benzoyl chloride with formation of ethyl methyldibenzoyl- 
acetate: — 
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C6H5-CO-C]Sra(CH8)-COOC2H5 + 06H5-0001 = 

(06H5-CO)30(OH3)-0 0002H5 + N-aOl 

The conclusion which maybe drawn from these experiments is that 
ethyl benzoylacetate differs from ethyl acetoacetate in this respect, 
that, unlike the latter, it only with difficulty yields di-substitution 
products ; it is, however, possible that under c^onditions other than 
those employed in this investigation, these di-substituted products 
may be more readily obtained, and experiments on this point are in 
progress. 

The substance described in a previous paper (Trans., 1884, 45, 
181) as ethyl diethylbenzoylacetate, CeH5'CO*C(C2H5)3*OOOC2H5, is 
very probably a mixture of this substance with considerable quantities 
of ethyl ethylbenzoylacetate, 0«H6'C0'0JB[(C2H5)*C00CaH5, a sup- 
position which is borne out by the analytical numbers obtained in a 
subsequent examination of this product. 

In the course of this investigation, we have taken the opportunity 
of correcting some erroi*s which had crept into the previous work on 
the subject ; we have also prepared a number of new and interesting 
compounds, and, before entering into experimental details, it will be 
well to give a brief account of the results obtained. 

When the sodium compound of ethyl benzoylacetate is treated in 
ethereal solution with benzoyl chloride, ethyl dibenzoylacetate is 
produced: — 

CJEs-CO-CHNa-COOOaHs + CsHs-COCl = 

(06H5-CO)3CH-C0002H5 + MfaCI. 

This interesting compound, which was previously described as an 
oil, is crystalline, and melts at 112® ; on hydrolysis, it yields the cor- 
responding dibenzoylacetic acid without decomposition. 

Ethyl methyldibenzoylacetate, (CflH6*0O)2C(0H3)«CO00aH5 (see 
above), is, on the other hand, much less stable than ethyl dibenzoyl- 
acetate, as, when treated with alkalis, it is decomposed with formation 
of benzoic acid. 

As dibenzoylacetic acid contains two carbonyl groups, it was 
thought probable that, when treated with hydroxylamine, it would 
yield a di-oxime, [C6H5-0(lSrOH)]2CEr-OOOH ; on making the 
experiment in alkaline solution, a substance, CgHylNrOa, was obtained, 
which, on examination, was found to be identical with phenylisox-^ 
OfiHs-C-CHa-CO 

moloney H. ^ , which L. Claisen and W. Zedel (JBer., 24, 

140) prepared by treating ethyl benzoylacetate with hydroxylamine 
in acetic acid solution. Under these circumstances, dibenzoylacetic 
acid is obviously decomposed with formation of benzoic and benzoyl- 

3z 2 
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acetic acids, the latter then combiniDg with hydroxjlamine to form 
phenylisosazolone. 

In like manner, ethyl dibenzoylacetate and ethyl dibenzoylmethyl- 
aeetate, when heated with phenylhydrazine, are decomposed wdth 
formation of benzoylphenylhydrazine, CeHs’CO'N'H-N'H'CeHs. 

Dibenzoylacetic acid is readily reduced by sodium amalgam in 
alkaline solution with formation of dihydroxydibenzylacetic acid, 
[GbH5*OH(OE[)]2CH-COOH; but, at the same time, considerable" 
quantities of f5-phenyllactic acid, 06Hg*CH(OH)*OH3'OOOH, are pro- 
duced, showing that a poi*tion of the dibenzoylacetic acid, during the 
operation, had been decomposed into benzoylacetic and benzoic acids. 

Ethyl ethyllenzoylaeetate^ when feceated with sodium amalgam, yields 
a-ethyl-)8-phenyIhydroxypropionic acid, 

C6H5-CH(OH)-CH(03H5)-COOH 

(m. p. 106—108"). 

a~Mei7iyUfi-phe7iylhydroxypropionie acid, when heated at a high tem- 
perature, is decomposed with formation of water, carbonic anhydride, 
and allylbenzene (methylstyrolene), OgHg-CHlCBE'CHs. 

Eurfwtaldehyde readily condenses with ethyl henssoylaeeiate, when a 
mixture of the two is digested with acetic anhydride, yielding ethyl 
fnrfuralbenzoylacetate, 06H6-0O-C(ICH-04H30)*000CsH3, which 
melts at 68°. 

Ethyl nitrosohenzcylacetate dissolves readily in potassium hydrate 
solution, and, on standing, is gradually decomposed with formation of 
nitrosoacetophenone, CaHg'OO'CHINOH, benzoic acid, and other pro- 
ducts. 

Ethyl henzylbemoylacetate, GiE^Ls*CO•GS(C^lS.^yCOOC2^5 (b. p, 
265", 80 mm.), is readily produced when the sodium compound of 
ethyl benzoylacetate is digested in alcoholic solution with benz}^ 
chloride. 

On hydrolysis, this ethereal salt is decomposed with formation of 
benzylaeetophenone, C6H5*CO*OH2*CH2*06H5, a crystalline substance 
which melts at 70" and, on treatment with hydi*oxylamine, yields an 
oxime, CftH5-C(NOH)*CH3*OH3-C6H5, melting at 80 — 81°. 

Eeduction with sodium, in moist ethereal solution, converts benzyl- 
acetophenone into diphenyl propyl alcohol, 

06Hs-CH(0H>CH3-GH3-C6H5, 

a thick, colonrless oil which boils at 240° (70 mm.). 

Experiments on the Formation of Ei-suhstitution Eerivatives of Ethyl 
. Benzoylacetate. 

Exp. L — ^Etbyl metbylbenzoylacetate (1 mol.) was digested in 
alcoholic solution with sodium ethylate (1 mol.) and excess of isobutyl 
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iodide at 100® for two Boars. The prodact was heated on a water- 
bath till free from alcohol, mixed with water, extracted with ether, 
the ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the 
residual oil fractioned under reduced pressure. The greater part 
ot the oil passed over between 160° and 170°, under a pressure of 
225 mm., only a small quantity of an oil of high boiling point 
remaining in the retort. 

On distillation under ordinary pressures, about three-quarters of 
the fraction 160 — 170° (225 mm.) passed over between 210 — 211°, 
and the distillate was found, on analysis, to consist of slightly impure 
ethyl benzoate. 


0*1116 gram substance gave 0*0728 gram HoO and 0*2950 gram 

OOs. 


Theory. 

CsHs-COOCyBCg- Foimd. 


0 72*00 per cent. 

H 6*66 

0 21*33 „ 


72*92 per cent. 


7*24 

19*84 


99 

99 


This crude ethereal salt gave, on hydrolysis, almost pure benzoic 
acid, which, after recrystallisation fix)m water, melted at 120°. 

IL — Ethyl methylbenzoylacetate (1 mol.) was digested in 
alcoholic solution with sodium ethylate (1 mol.) and excess of benzyl 
chloride- The product, isolated as above, was firsT distilled under 
reduced pressure and then fractioned under the ordinary pressure. 
Almost the whole passed over between 175° and 200°, leaving only a 
small residue, of a high boiling point, in the retort. On refractioning 
the oil boiling at 175 — ^200°, a considerable quantity of a colomdess 
distillate was obtained, boiling constantly at 185° *, this, on examina- 
tion, was found to consist of benzyl ethyl ether, CjHc-OHa’OOjHs. 

These and other experiments were repeated under various conditions, 
but in all cases the results were similar, except in the case of ally! 
iodide, which gives with the sodium compound of ethyl methyl- 
benzoylaoetate a very good yield of ethyl allylmethylbenzoylacetnte 
(see next section). 


Ethyl AUylmeffiylhenzoylacetate^ 
06H5*co-C(OHs-oh:cho (oh8)-oooo2H3. 

In order to prepare this ethereal salt, ethyl methylbenzoylacetate 
(1 mol.) was mixed with an al<x>holic solution of sodium ethylate 
(1 mol.), an excess of allyl iodide added, and the whole heated on a 
water-bath for three hours in a flask connected with a reflux apparatus. 
Alter distilling off the alcohol, water was added, the product extracted 
twice with ether, the ethereal solution washed with water and a 
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little BulpliTirous acid, dried over calcium cWoride, evaporated, and 
the residual oil purified by repeated fractionation under reduced 
pressure (225 mm.). In tbisjway a considerable quantity of a colour- 
less oU was obtained, boiling at 24S — ^245**, wbicb, on analysis, gave 
the following numbers : — 

0*1032 gram substance gave 0*0681 gram HsO and 0*2774 gram 


OO2. 

Theory. 

Eoxcnd. 

0 73*17 per cent. 73*25 per cent. 

H 7*32 „ 7*36 

0 19-51 „ 19*39 


Etbyl allylmetbylbenzoylaceiaite is readily hydrolysed by boiling 
with alcoholic potassium hydrate solution ; the principal products of 
the reaction are benzoic acid and an oily fatty acid of disagreeable 
odour, probably allylmethylacetic acid. A small quantity of a neutral 
substance is also formed, which boils approximately at 235“ ; this is pre- 
sumably methylallylacetophenone, but it was not further examined. 

JSthyl JHbenzoylacetate^ [C 6 H 5 *CO] 2 CH-OOOCaB[ 6 . 

The sodium compound of etbyl benzoylacetate reacts readily with 
benzoyl chloride with formation of ethyl dibenzoylacetate, thus : — 

CaHs-CO-CHlNa-COOOaHs + CeHs-COClrr (GeH»-CO)2CH-COOC2H 

-h KaCl. 

This ethereal salt can only be obtained in a crystalline condition if 
the ethyl benzoylacetate employed is very pure and free from aceto- 
phenone, and to the presence of the latter in considerable quantity in 
the ethyl benzoylacetate prepared from phenylpropiolic add is 
due the fact that this substance was previously only obtained as an oil 
(Trans., 1885, 47, 246). 

In preparing large quantities of ethyl dibenzoylacetate, we have 
found the following method to give good results : — 

25 grams of ethyl benzoylacetate is dissolved in 250 grams of pure 
dry ether, 3 grams of sodium, in the form of fine wire, added, and 
the whole allowed to stand until the sodium has completely dissolved, 
core being taken that the temperature does not rise above 25*’. 
19 grams of freshly distilled benzoyl chloride is then added slowly 
throngh a dropping funnel, the mixtnre allowed to stand for two 
hours, diluted with water, the ethereal solution separated, washed 
with water, and allowed to stand for 24 hours in a cool place. The 
dystalHne mass which separates is collected, washed with ether, 
and dried on a porons plate over snlphnric acid under diminished 
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pressure. The beautifully crystalline, colourless powder thus 
obtained consists of pure ethyl dibenzoylacetate, as the following 
analyses show : — 

0T478 gram substance ga,v^ 0*0741 gram H 2 O and 0*3970 gram 
CO 2 . 

0*1626 gram substance gave 0*0815 gram HaO and 0*4351 gram 

CO 2 . 


Theory. Eound. 

^18^16^4* !• H- 

C 72 97 per cent. 73*25 72*97 per cent, 

H 5 41 „ 5*57 5-57 

0 21*62 „ 21-1& 21*46 


dibeiizoylacetate melts at 112®. It is sparingly soluble in 
ether, readily soluble in boiling alcohol, insoluble in water. 

The ethereal mother liquors from the pure crystalline compound, 
on evaporation, deposit a yellow oil, which solidifies to a great extent 
on long standing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. The crude 
pasty product thus obtained may be readily purified by contact with 
a porous plate until free from oily impurity, and subsequent tritiration 
with absolute ether. 

Ethyl dibenzoylacetate is readily hydrolysed by boiling with 
alcoholic potassium hydrate, with formation of dibenzoylacetic acid ; 
the details of this operation, and the method of purification of the 
resulting acid, have been already given (Trans., 1885, 47, 246). 


Bpdtfciitm of JDihenzoylacefic Acid. Fo} motion of Dihydroxydihenzyl- 

acetic Acid^ [06Hj-CH(OH)]2CH*COOH, a^id p^Phenyllactio Add, 

Oe,H5-CH(OH)-CH2-COOH. 

Dibenzoylacetic acid is readily reduced by sodium amalgam in alka- 
line solution with formation of a mixture of dihydroxydibeuzylacetic 
acid and ^-phenyllactic acid. 

The former acid is pi^oduced by the direct reduction of dibenzoyl- 
acetic acid, thus — 

(CeH5-CO)2CH-COOH H- = [C,H5-CH(OH)]2CH-COOH. 

The latter acid results obviously from the reduction of benzoyl- 
acetic acid, which is produced by the decomposition of dibenzoyl- 
acetic acid in the presence of alkali, thus : — 

(C6H5-00)20H-C00H + H 2 O = CeHs-CO-CH^-OOOH + 

CeHs-COOH. 

OeHrCO-CHa-COOH -f H 2 = CeH5-CH(OH)-OH2*COOK. 
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Pure dibenzoylacetic acid was dissolved in a warm dilute solution of 
sodium carbonate, well cooled, and treated with a considerable excess 
of 2| per cent, sodium amalgam in small quantities at a time. As tbe 
reduction proceeds, the solution becomes slightly turbid and smells of 
acetophenone, a small quantily of a dark-coloured sticky substance 
separates, which, however, owing to the small amount of material at 
our disposal, could not be obtained in a pure condition. The forma- 
tion of a similar neutral reduction product was observed in experi- 
menting on the action of sodium amalgam on ethyl benzoylacetate 
(Trans., 1885, 47, 265) ; this was ultimately purified, and obtained in 
the form of colourless prisms melting at 102® ; it seems very possible 
that this same substance is formed in both eiqperiments, especially as 
the sticky substance from the reduction of dibenzoylacetic acid gives 
with alcoholic potash the intense magenta-red coloration, which is 
characteristic of the compound melting at 102®. 

In order to isolate the principal products of the reduction of 
dibenzoylacetic acid, the alkaline solution was separated from the 
mercury by means of a separating funnel, acidified with dilute sulph- 
uric acid, extracted several times with ether, and the ethereal solution 
dried over calcium chloride and evaporated. The yellowish oil thus 
obtained was digested with an excess of boiling baryta water for a 
short time, the excess of baryta removed by passing a rapid current 
of carbonic anhydride, the liquid filtered, and the colourless filtrate 
extracted twice with ether. In this way a small quantity of a neutral 
suhstauce is removed ; this will he referred to again later on. 

The aqueons solution was then acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
extracted four times with ether, the ethereal solution dried over 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and the thick, almost colourless, oily 
residue allowed to stand over sulphuric acid under diminished pres- 
su 2 ^ for several days. In order to remove the oily impurities, the re- 
sulting semi-solid mass was stirred up with successive small quantities 
of benzene, when a crystalline residue was left, which became quite 
colourless after repeated washing with benzene on a filter pump. 

The crystals were theu dissolved in a little hot water, the solution 
filtered, and allowed to cool pdowly, and in this way beautiful, trans- 
parent, colourless needles were obtained, which after drying over 
sulphuric acid under diminished pressure, gave the following numbers 
on analysis : — 

0'1526 gram substance gave 0*0808 gram H 2 O and 0*3926 gram 

CO2. 

0*1586 gram substance gave 0*0848 gram H 2 O and 0*4080 gram 

CO2. 
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rjicoiT* / \ 

[C6H5-caa:(OH)]3CH-cooH. i. ii. 


0 ..... 70*59 per cent. 70*16 70*16 per cent. 

H 5*88 „ 5*89 5*94 „ 

0 23*53 „ 23*95 23*90 „ 


Dihjdi’oxydibenzylacetic acid melts at 188 — 190°, but not very 
sharply. It is readily soluble in hot water and alcohol, sparingly 
po in benzene and light petroleum. 

The dissociation constant for the electrical conductivity of dihydr- 
oxydibenzylacetic acid at difEerent concentrations was determined by 
Dr. TTalker, who found K = 0*0051. 

The basicity of this acid was determined by titration with a 
standard solution of potassium hydrate (1 c.c. = 0 00550 gram 
KOH). 

0*1552 gram of the pure acid required for neutralisation 5 8 c.c. of 
the potassium hydrate solution = 0*0324 gram KOH. 

A monobasic acid of the formula Ci(iHio04 requires 0*0319 gram 
KOH. 


The dilate solution of the potassium salt shows the following 
behaviour with reagents : — Gopj^e^- acetate, a light-green precipitate, 
very sparingly soluble in water ; lead acetate, a white, caseous pre- 
cipitate, insoluble in w^ater; barium chloride, no precipitate j xinc 
acetate, no precipitate. 

On spontaneous evaporation, the benzene mother liquors from the 
above acid gradually deposit needle-shaped crystals ; these were col- 
lected, washed with a little benzene, recrystallised from this solvent, 
and analysed with the following result : — 


0*1501 gram substance gave 0*0812 gram H3O and 0*8586 gram 

CO2. 


Theory. 

C6H:6-CH(OH)-OH3*COOH. Eound. 


0 65*06 per cent. 65*16 per cent. 

H 6*03 „ 6*01 

0 28*91 „ 28*83 


This substance melts at 91 — 93°, and is identical with the ^-phenyl- 
lactic acid obtained by the reduction of benzoylacetic acid with sodium 


The silver salt was prepared ‘by precipitating a neutral solution of 
the ammonium salt by silver nitrate. It gave the following results 
on analysis : — 

0*2262 gram substance gave on ignition 0*0898 gram Ag =■ 39*61 
per cent. Theory, C6H6*0H(0H)-CH3C00, Ag = 39*56 per cent. 
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The neutral oily substance obtained in the purification of the crude 
product of the action of sodium amalgam on dibenzoylacetic acid as 
described above solidified, almost completely, on standing. The crude 
product was spread on a porous plate and allowed to stand until the 
traces of oily impurity were entirely absorbed, and the colourless 
crystals analysed with the following result : — 

0*0508 gram substance gave 0*0322 gram H2O and 0*1478 gram 


CO2. 

Tbeory. 

0][jS^gO2. Eonnd. 

C 78*95 per cent. 79*33 per cent. 

H 7*01 „ 7*04 „ 

0 14*04 „ 13*63 „ 


This substance, which melts at about 129°, is probably diphenyltri- 
methyleneglycol, 0«H5'0H(0H)*CH2*CH(0H)-06Hs, produced by the 
reduction of dibenzoylmethane, 08H5*C0*CH3“C0*C6H5, which is one 
of the decomposition products of dibenzoylacetic acid. 

Action of Hydroxylamine on Dibenzoylacetic Aoid^ and of Fhetiyl- 
hydrazine on Bihyl Dibe^isoylacetate. 

As dibenzoylacetic acid is a moderately stable substance, it seemed 
probable that, when treated with hydroxylamine in alkaline solution, 
it would yield a dioxime of the formula [C6H5-C(!NOH)]2OH*0OOH, 
the examination of which might lead to very interesting results. 

With the object of preparing tbis compound, pure dibenzoylacetic 
acid (1 mol.) was dissolved in methyl alcohol, mixed with a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of hydroxylamine hydi*ochloride (3 mols.), an 
excess of potassium hydrate (6 mols.) added, and the whole allowed 
to stand for two days. The product was evaporated at a low tem- 
perature until free from methyl alcohol, mixed with water, acidified 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the crystalline precipitate which 
separated collected, washed with irvater, dried on a porous plate, and 
recrystallised twice from methyl alcohol. The beautiful crystalline 
compound thus obtained gave, on analysis, the following numbers : — 

0*1320 gram substance gave 0*0586 gram H2O and 0*3266 gram 

OO2, 

0*1648 gram substance gave 12*4 c.c. nitrogen; i = 16“; bar. = 


732 mm. 

Theory. 

C8H7NO2. Found. 

C 67*08 per cent. 67*47 per cent. 

H 4*35 „ 4*93 „ 

IST 8*69 ,, 8*44 
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This substance melts at 146° with decompositioz}, and is identical 
with the phenylisoxazolon which L. Claisen and W, Zedcl \Ber.^ 24, 
140) obtained by treating ethyl benzoylacetate in acetic acid solution 
with hydroxylamine, thus : — 

CeHo-co-OHs-coocja;, + nh,*oh = HsO. 

OeHa-Jil-OHs-COOaHs _ OeHs-C-CH.-OO 

N-OH ~ N 0 ' 

Phenylisoxazolon. 

The formation of this compound is leadily understood, if we suppose 
that dibenzoylacetic acid in alkaline solution is decomposed into benz- 
oylacetic acid and benzoic acid. The former then reacts with hydr- 
oxylamine, forming phenylisoxazolon. 

Experiments were then instituted on the action of phenylhydrazine 
on ethyl dibenzoylacetate. 2 gi*am& of the pure substance was mixed 
with 2 grams of phenylhydrazine, and the mixture heated at 180® in 
a test-tube until all action had ceased. The product, wrhich on cool- 
ing solidified, was powdered, washed with ether till free from oily 
impiudty, dried on a porous plate, and recry stallised several times 
from benzene. The beautiful, white, silky substance thus obtained 
melted at 166 — ^168°, and was found to consist of benzoylphenylhydr- 
azine, CbHs^CO'NH'NH-GsHs. Analysis : — 

0'2116 gram substance gave 26*6 c.e. iNT ; f = 22° ; bar. = 740 mm. 

Theo^. 

Found. 

"N 13*21 per cent. 13*33 per cent. 

In the formation of this substance, the ethyl dibenzoylacetate is 
evidently first hydrolysed with formation of benzoic and acetic acids, 
and the former then combines with the phenylhydrazine. 

It is probable that, under other conditions, the direct product of 
the action of phenylhydrazine on ethyl dibenzoylacetate might be 
obtained, and further experiments on this subject are in progress. 

Ethyl Bibenzoylmethylacetatei (06H5*CO)2G(CH3)*OOOCaE[6* 

This interesting substance was obtained in the following way: — 1*6 
grams of sodium wire was suspended in pui^e dry ether, 16 grams of 
ethyl methylbenzoylacetate, G 6 H 5 *GO*GH(GH 3 )*COOG 3 H 5 , added, the 
mixture allowed to stand until the sodium had entirely dissolved, and 
12 grams of freshly distilled benzoyl chloride gradually added. Aftei* 
standing for two hours, water was added, the ethereal solution sepa- 
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rated, waslied repeatedly with dilate sodiam carbonate solation to 
remove any excess of benzoyl chloride, dried over calcium chloride, 
evaporated, and the residual oil, after standing over sulphuric acid 
under diminished pressure, analysed with the following result : — 

0*2102 gram substance gave 0*1134 gram H 2 O and 0*5618 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

CiqHiab4. Found. 

C 73*55 per cent. 72*89 per cent. 

H 5*81 „ 5*99 „ 

0 20*64 „ 21*12 „ 


Ethyl dibenzoylmethylacetate is a thick, yellowdsh oil, which, even 
on long standing, does not solidify ; it is readily hydrolysed by boiling 
with alcoholic potash, with formation of benzoic acid and a neutial 
substance which is probably phenyl ethyl ketone, C 6 H 5 *CO*CH 2 'CH 2 , 
and all attempts to obtain the corresponding dibenzoylmethylacetic 
acid were fruitless. When ethyl dibenzoylmethylacetate is heated in 
a test-tube with phenylhydrazine at 180°, benzoylphenylhydrazine is 
produced. This substance, after repeated recry stalhsation, melted at 
165°, and gave the following results on analysis : — 

0*2296 gram substance gave 2*64 c.c. IS' ; ^ = 15° ; bar. = 744 mm. 


0*1630 „ „ 0*0886 gram HoO and 0*4400 gram CO 2 . 

Theory. 

C, HyCO XH-NH-CfiH,. Found. 

G 73*58 per cent. 73*62 per cent. 

H r)*66 „ 5*70 „ 

X 13*20 „ 13*18 „ 


Hfhyl BeiKylhtnzoylacefate, C6Ha*CO*OH(C7H7)‘OOOCiH5. 

This ethereal salt is readily prepared by treating the sodium com- 
pound of ethyl benzoylacetate with benzyl chloride in alcoholic 
solution, thus : — 

C6H/CO-OH]Sra-COOC2H5 + C7H7CI = 

C6H5-CO*CH(C7H7)-OOOC2H5 + NaCI. 

40 grams of ethyl benzoylacetate was dissolved in a solution of 
5 grams of sodiam in 50 grams of absolute alcohol, 27 grams of freshly- 
distilled benzyl chloride added, and the mixture heated in a reflux ap- 
paratus on a water-bath for two hours. The alcohol was then distilled 
water added, the product extracted three times with ether, the 
ethereal solution washed with water, dried over calcium chloride, 
evaporated, and the residual, yellowish oil purified by fractionation 
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under dimmished pressure (80 mm.). After a considerable quantity 
of an oil of low boiling point bad passed over, smelling strongly 
of benzyl ethyl ether, CGHa-CHg'OCsHs, the thermometer rose 
rapidly to 2C5®, between which temperature and 270° a considerable 
quantity distilled. 

The almost colourless oil thus obtained gave on analysis the fol- 
lowing numbers : — 

0*1617 gram substance gave 0*1076 gram H 2 O and 0*4544 gram 


COa. 

Theo^. 

CjaBCigOa. Eound. 

0 76*60 per cent. 76*64 per cent. 

H 6*39 „ 6*79 „ 

0 17*02 „ 16*57 „ 


Ethyl benzylbenzoylacetate is a thick, slightly-yellowish oil, which 
does not solidify even on long standing; it resembles closely the 
corresponding methyl salt, prepared by Perkin and Colman (Trans., 
1886, 49, 155) from methyl benzoylacetate by treatment with sodium 
ethylate and benzyl chloride. 

Hy dr 61 yds of Ethyl Benzylbenzoylacetate. Formation of Benzylaceio* 
jphenone^ OsHs-CO'CHa'CHa'CsHs. 

In order to examine the behaviour of ethyl benzylbenzoylacetate on 
hydrolysis, a quantity of this ethereal salt was dissolved iu absolute 
alcohol, heated to boiling on a water-bath in a reflux apparatus, and 
then a dilute solution of potassium hydrate (3 mols.) added, drop 
by drop, from a dropping funnel ; after digesting for one hour, the 
solution was allowed to cool ; on standing for 24 hours, a crystalline 
substance separated, which was collected, washed with a little alcohol, 
recrystallised from this solvent, and the beautifully glistening, colour- 
less plates thus obtained dried over sulphuric acid under reduced 
pressure, and analysed with the following result : — 

0*1289 gram substance gave 0*0765 gram H 2 O and 0*3882 gram 
CO 2 . 

TlieoiT. 

OeHs-OO-OHs-OHs-OeHs. Pound. 


C 85*71 per cent. 85*53 per cent. 

H 6*66 „ 6*86 

0 7*62 „ 7*61 


Bensylacetophenone melts at 70°. It is readily soluble in hot 
alcohol, benzene, and light petroleum; it crystallises &om its hot 
solution in methyl alcohol or light petroleum in beautiful, glistening 
needles. 
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The alkaline filtrate from tlie crystals of benzylaoetoplieiione was 
boiled till free from alcohol, filtered, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and extracted with ether. In this way a small quantity of an acid 
was extracted, which, on evaporating and subsequent recrystallisation 
of the residue from water, was obtained in colourless needles melting at 
120°, and possessing the properties of benzoic acid, and the aqueous 
mother liquors from the benzoic acid, contained small quantities of a 
second acid, presumably pbeuylpropionie acid. The yield of ketone 
obtained by the above method is very good, approximately 80 per 
cent, of the theory ; the formation of this ketone by the hydrolysis of 
ethyl benzylbeuzoylacetate may be represented thus : — 

C6H5-C0-CH(C7H7)-000C2H5 + 2KOH = 

CsHa-oo-cHs-OH/Cja:, + k , go , + 

Oxime of Benzylaxetophermie, C6Er5’0(N0E[)'CH2‘0H2«06H5. 

This oxime was prepared by dissolving tbe pure ketone (2 gprams) 
in methyl alcohol, adding an aqueons solution of 1*5 grams of hydr- 
oxylamine hydrochloride and an alcoholic solution of 3 grams of 
potassinm hydrate, and allowing the mixture to stand for 24 houi*s- 
In order to isolate the product, the alcohol was removed by gentle 
evaporation, the oily oxime, which, however, rapidly solidifies, col- 
lected, washed with water, dried on a porous plate, and purified by 
recrystallisatiou &om dilute alcohol. 

The analysis gave the following numbers : — 

0“2110 gram substance gave 11*4 c.c. IS ; i = 11° ; bar, = 
760 mm. 

Theory. 

CjsHiaWO. Pound. 

U 6*22 per cent. 6*43 per cent. 

*Benzylacetopbenoneoxime crystallises from dilute alcohol or light 
petroleum in colourless needles which melt at 82®. It is readily 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and hot light petroleum, 
sparingly in water and cold light petroleum : it is also insoluble in 
alkalis and dilute acids. 

Beduetion of Bensylacetophenom : Biphmyl Brojayl Alcohol^ 

0«H,-0H{OH)-0H2-CH2-aH5. 

This reduction was canied out by dissolving the pure ketone in 
ether, fioating the solution on water, and cautiously adding about 
twice the calculated quantity of sodium in small quantities at a time. 
The ethereal solution was separated, washed with water, dried over 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual thick oil parified by 
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fractionation under diminished pressure (70 mm.). In this way a fair 
quantity of a thick, colourless oil was obtained, boiling at about 240° 
(70 mm.) ; but there was a considerable residue left in the retort, 
which probably consists of the corresponding pinacone. 

The analysis of diphenyl propyl alcohol gave the following 
numbers : — 

0*1676 gram substance gave 0*1128 giam H 2 O and 0*4886 gram 


CO2. 

Tlieoiy. 

CiaHifiO. Found. 

0 84 90 per cent. 84*63 per cent. 

H 7*66 „ 7*90 

O 7*65 „ 7*67 


Diphenyl propyl alcohol is a thick, colourless oil, which, even on 
long standing, showed no signs of crystallising. 

ct-JSthyUp-pJisnylhydTOieypropioniG Acid, 

C6H5*CH(0H>CH(C,H5)-C00H. 

This acid may be readily prepared from ethyl ethylbenzoylacetate 
by reduction with sodium amalgam, thus : — 

C6H5-C0*0H(C2H5)-C00C2H5 + Hs + H3O = 

C6H5-CH(0H)-CH(02H5)-C00H + OaHs-OH. 

The pure ethereal salt was dissolved in dilute alcohol, and the 
solution ti*eated in a flat dish with a considerable excess of 2| per 
cent, sodium amalgam, in small quantities at a time. The product 
was separated from the mercury, heated on a water-bath till fiie from 
alcohol, acidifled with dilute hydrochloric acid, and extracted six 
times with ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over calcium 
chloride and evaporating, deposited a thick, almost colourless oil, 
which, even on long standing, showed no signs of ciystallising. 

In order to purify this crude product, it was dissolved in an excess 
of barium hydrate solution, the excess of baryta removed by passing 
a rapid current of carbon dioxide through the boiling solution, and the 
filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, and extracted six times with 
ether. The ethereal solution, after being dried over calcium chloride, 
was evaporated, and the residual colourless oil allowed to stand for 
some days over sulphuric acid under reduced pressure. The crystal- 
line cake which gradually formed was roughly purified by spreading 
it on a porous plate, and subsequently recrystallising it from carbon 
bisulphide. 

The analysis gave the following results : — 
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0'1230 gram substance gSLve 0*0825 gram H3O and 0*3074 gram 
GO,. 

Theorr. 

CeH 5 -CH(OH)-CH(C>H 5 )-COOH. Found. 


0 68 04 per cent. 68*15 per cent. 

H 7*22 7*45 

0 24*74 „ 24*40 


i5t-Etlijl-/5-phenjlhydi*oxypi^pionic acid melts at 110 — ^112®. It is 
readily soluble in benzene, alcohol, and boiling water, but only 
sparingly in light petroleum. 

The si lver salt w^as prepared by adding silver nitrate to a moderately 
concentmted neutral solution of the ammonium salt ; it is a white, 
amorphous precipitate sparingly soluble in water. Analysis : — 

0*2619 gram substance left on ignition 0*0934 gram Ag. 

Theory. 

CiiHijAgOs. Found. 

Ag 35*80 per cent. 35*66 per cent, 

Acticni of Seat on a-Methyl-p^^henylhydroxypropionic Acid : Formation 
of Allylhenaeney C6H5'CH!CH*0H3. 

When heated at a high tempei^ture, a-methyl-/3-phenylLydroxy- 
propionic acid is decomposed with formation of water, carbonic 
anhydride, and allylbenzene, thus : — 

c«H5-ch(oh)-ch(oh3>cooh = C6H5-gh:ch-oh3 + ao , + h^o. 

In studying this decomposition, the pure acid* was heated in a 
small Wurtz flask at 280® until the evolution of carbonic anhydride 
had entirely ceased, the residue rapidly distilled, the colourless distil- 
late dried over potassium carbonate, and submitted to very careful 
fractional distillation. A considerable quantity of a colourless oil was 
thus obtained, boiling constantly at 174 — 175®, but 'which gave no 
satisfactory result on analysis. 

The whole was therefore redistilled over sodium, the opemtion being 
rapidly conducted, in order, as far as possible, to prevent polymerisa- 
tion, the distillate refractioned, and the oil boiling at 174 — 175® 
analysed with the following result : — 

0'*1238 gram substance gave 0*0947 gram H2O and 0*4130 gram 


CO,. 

Theoiy. 

OgHs'OHlCH-CHi, Found. 

C 91*52 per cent- 90*98 per cen^. 

H 8*47 „ 8*49 „ 


• This scid melts at 95®, and not at 124 — ^125°, as previously stated (Trans., 
1686, 49, 160). 
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Allylbenzene has been obfeained by several methods (Beilstein, 
Eandhick, 1888, ii, 126), but the boiling point is variously given as 
1645® and 174 — 175®. In order, therefore, to be certain of the 
identity of the substance we had obtained, it was converted into the 
dibromide by adding to the solution in chloroform the calculated 
quantity of bromine. On allowing it to evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, colourless needles separated, which were dried on a porous 
plate and ansJysed with the following result : — 

0*2388 gram substance gave 0-302 B gram AgBr. 

Theory. 

C6Hi,-CHBr*OBn3r-OB[3. Found. 

Br. ...... 53 95 per cent. 53*86 per cent. 

This dibromide melts at 66*5^ and agrees in its properties with 
a^-dibromopropylbenzene (Beilstein, Handbuch^ 1888, ii, 50). 

Condensation of Ethyl Benzoylacetate with Furfuraldeliyde. Ethyl 
Furfuralbenzoylacefate^ C6Ho*CO*0(ICH*C4H30)-00002H5 (?). 

This condensation takes place readily when a mixture of ethyl 
benzoylacetate (10 grams) and furfuraldehyde (5 grams) is heated 
with excess of acetic anhydride for three hours in a sealed tube at 
150®. The resulting brownish- coloured product was freed from 
acetic anhydride and acetic acid by fractionation, and the residual 
crude condensation product distilled from a small retort under 
diminished pressure. The thick, dark-coloured, oily distillate, on 
standing, gradually solidified to a mass of brownish crystals ; these 
were first roughly purified by contact with a piece of porous plate, 
and then recrystallised twice from methyl alcohol. 

The beautiful, glistening, tabular crystals thus obtained gave on 
analysis the following numbers : — 

0*1598 gram substance gave 0-0760 gram H2O and 0*41 12 gram 


CO3. 

Theory. 

CX6H14O4. Found. 

0 71*11 per cent. 71*06 per cent. 

H 5*18 „ 6*34 

0 23*71 „ 23*60 


Ethyl furfnralbenzoylacetate melts at 68®. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol and benzene, but only sparingly in light petroleum. 

It crystallises from methyl alcohol in remarkably lustrous, four- 
sided, tabular prisms, which in appearance closely resemble the cor- 
responding benzal compound (Trans., 1885, 47, 260). 

4 A 
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LXXXVIII.— CONTRIBTJTIOJTS FROM THE LABORATORIES 

OP THE HBRIOT WATT COLLEGE. EDINBURGH. 

Kote on the Formation of Antliraquinone from Oi'thoh&nzoyU 
benzoic Acid. 

By W. H. Perkin, Jnn., PI 1 .D., P.R.S. 

The constitntioiL of antliraqninozLe and its derivatives lias been 
proved by a number of elegant synthetical experiments, and, among 
these, the formation of monobromanthraqninone by the dehydrating 
action of sulphuric acid on orthobromorthobenzoylbenzoic acid (Pech- 
mann, Ber., 12, 2127) is perhaps the most important — 

C«H*Br-CO-0,H4-COOH = 0ja,Br<QQ>C.H4 + H,0. 

Liebermann (Per., 7, 805) also show^ed that orthobenzoylbenzoio 
acid, when heated with fuming sulphuric add, is converted into 
anthiaquinonesulphonic acid ; but no mention has been made of the 
formation of anthraquinone itself by the action of ordinary sulphuric 
acid on benzoylbenzoic add, although it is well known that this 
change may be brought about by anhydrous phosphoric acid. 

In the course of some experiments on benzoylbenzoic acid, I 
observed that this acid, in contact with ordinary sulphuric acid at 
100®, is converted readily, and apparently quantitatively, into anthra- 
quinone, 

CiH,-C 0-C,H4-000H = + HaO. 

The benzoylbenzoic acid employed in these experiments was pre- 
pai*ed by acting on a mixture of phthalic anhydride and benzene with 
aluminium chloride (Pechmann, Per., 13, 1612) ; it was repeatedly 
reciystallised from water, and thus obtained in long, thick needles, 
which, after drying at 115 — ^120®, melted at 127°, and gave the 
f ollovring results on analysis : — 

0’1420 gram substance gave 0*0568 gram H 2 O and 0*3863 gram 


CO*. 

Theory. 

Found. 

D 74*34 per cent. 74*19 per cent. 

H 4*43 „ 4*60 

0 21*23 „ 21*21 


If this pure amd is dissolved in sulphuric acid, the yellow solu- 
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tion heated at 100® for half an honr, and the pijodnct poured into 
water, a white precipitate separates which consists for the most part 
of anthraquinone. The crude substance was collected, washed with 
water, digested with sodium hydrate solution to remove any un- 
changed acid, dried on a piece of porous plate, recrystallised from 
glacial acetic acid, and finally sublimed. In this way deep-yellow 
needles were obtained which melted at 275®, and consisted of pure 
anthraquinone. 

This conversion of benzoylbenzoic acid into anthraquinone by means 
of sulphuric acid may be carried out well on the small scale as a lecture 
experiment. Asmall quantity of the finely divided acid is mixed in a test 
tube with sulphuric acid, the mixture heated at about 150® for a few 
seconds, and until the whole of the benzoylbenzoic acid has dissolved ; 
the resulting deep-brown solution is then poured into water. If now 
an excess of sodium hydrate is added, the anthraquinone remains 
undissolved, and may be readily identified by warming with a little 
zinc-dust, when the well-known, characteristic, red-coloured liquid is 
obtained, which, if decanted and shaJcen with air, again deposits 
anthraquinone. 

Heriot Watt Gollege^ JBdinbwrgh, 


-The Ortho- and Para-mtro-deriv(itwe$ of Orthotoluidme. 

By Aethdte G. Green and Thos. A. La.wson, Ph.D. 

Noltestg and Oollin (Ber., 17, 265) have shown that by the nitration 
of orthotoluidine in presence of a large excess of sulphuric acid at 
a low temperature, the entering 'EOz group assumes the msi^o-position 
relatively to the B’H 2 group, producing paranitro-orthotoluidine, 
OHi 
* )isrH2 

, This nitrotoluidine appears to be regarded by ITolting 


and Collin as the sole product of the reaction ; this is not the case, 
however, as although it constitutes at least 75 per cent, of the whole, 
we have been able to prove the presence of Jtom 3 to 4 per cent, of 
Twetonitro-orthotoluidine, 0«Hi(CH8)(N’HU)-N02 [1:2: 5], and to 
isolate a still larger quantity (about 20 per cent.) of the orthordisro- 
orthotoluidine [06H3(0H8)(hrH3)‘K02 1:2:6]. The latter has, 
up to the present, only been obtained by the partial reduction of 

4 A 2 
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orfhodinitrotoliiene, OflH3(CH3) (^^02)2 [1-2:6] (Ounertli, Aumal&rty 
172, 223 ; Bernthsen, JBer,, 16, 3018), so that its formation by the 
direct nitration of orthotoluidine is a matter of some interest* The 
orthonitro-orthotolnidine presents considerable analogies to the 
paranitro-orthotolnidine, since the NO3 gronp in each stands in the 
meta-position relatively to the NT H3 group, and from this fact also 
their simnltaneons formation in the nitration of orthotoluidine might 
have been inferred. Having at our disposal considerable quantities 
of these two isomers, we considered it would be of interest to make a 
more complete comparison of these bases and their derivatives than 
has yet been done. 

The orfhomtro-ortJiotoluidme was separated from the paranitro- 
orthotolnidine by means of its greater solubility in water, and was 
obtained pure by crystallising its hydrochloiide. The orthonitro- 
orthotolnidine thus obtained crystallises from alcohol in beautiful^ 
bright-yellow, slender needles, whereas the para-compound forms large, 
orange prisms. 

In accord with Bernthsen, we have found the melting point to be 
91*5^. It is soluble in about 75 parts of boiling water, the para-com- 
ponnd requiring about 100 parts for solution. Its volatility with 
steam is about the same as that of the para-compound, namely, 1 part 
with 1250 parts of water. It boils at about 305° under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, but with great decomposition: the para-com- 
ponnd boils a few degrees higher. It differs from the para-compound 
in being tasteless, the latter having an intensely sweet taste which is 
not possessed by any of the other nitrotoluidines. Its hydrochloride 
forms ffat needles or plates which are partly basiffed by water. 

The acetyl derivative was obtained in white needles melting at 
157 — 158° uncorr. The benzoyl derivative formed slender, white 
needles, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, and melting at 164 — 165® 
uncorr. These melting points agree with those found by XJllmann 
and by Bernthsen. 

The identity of our nitrotoluidine with that obtained by Cunerth, 
Bemtbsen, and others from 1:2: 6-dinitrotoluene was proved by the 
complete correspondence of the properties of the base and of its acetyl 
and benzoyl derivatives, by its giving the consecutive tolylenemetai- 
amine on reduction, and the orthonitro-orthocresol of melting point 
143° on boiling the diazo-componnd with water. For complete con- 
ffrmation, the NS 2 gronp was eliminated by warming the diazo- 
componnd with alcohol : orthojiitrotolnene was thus obtained in good 
yidd, and was identified by its boding point (218° uncorr. at 
754 mm.), and by its giving orf Aoxiitrobenzoic acid, of sweet taste, and 
meliixig point 14ff*, on oxidation with potassium permanganate* 

An attempt to el i minat e the HH2 group by the hydrazine method 
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(rednotion of tlie diazo-eomponnd with stannous chloride and boilinsf 
with copper sulphate) gave, instead of orihonitrotolueiie, an almost 
theoretical yield of orthochloro-orthonitrotoluene, CbH3(CHi)01*N’0s 
[1:2: 6], identical with that obtained by the action of reduced 
copper upon the diazochloride (see below). 

In correspondence with the fact that these two nitrotoluidines are 
amido-derivatives of ortho- and para-nitrotoluene respectively, we 
have found that they behave with alcoholic soda in a manner similar 
to the nitrotoluenes from which they are derived; for whilst the 
paranitro-orthotoluidine, when boiled with alcoholic soda, gives (like 
paranitrotoluene) a deep magenta coloration, the orthonitro-ortho- 
ioluidine (like orthonitrotoluene) gives no colour. 

Althpugh both nitrotoluidines can be readily brominated in hot 
acetic acid solution, they offer considerable resistance to other substi- 
tuting agents ; thus, the orthonitro-orthotoluidine is only sulphonated 
by sulphuric anhydride at the high temperature of 140—150°, whilst 
the paranitro-orthotoluidine, under the same conditions, is not sulph- 
onated, but undergoes complete decomposition. Moreover, by nitra- 
tion in sulphuric acid solution, we were unable to introduce a second 
nitro-group into either isomer. 


Alkaline Reduction. 

Bj reducing paranitro-orthoioludine with sodium amalgam, Lim- 
prichtand Graeff (Ber., 18, 1404; Annalen, 229, 340) obtained the 
corresponding azoxytoluidine, C6H3(0Hi)(NHij)'ir2O*0«Hs(lSrH2)*0H3, 
and azotoluidine, CeH8(0H3)(]N'H2)*lSr2*06H3(HrH2)‘0H8. 

In place of sodium amalgam, most other alkaline reducing agents 
can be used, but we have found sodium stannite to give the best 
results in the preparation of the azoxy- and azo-derivatives, both from 
the paranitro- and also from the orthonitro-orthotoluidine. For this 
purpose, the nitrotoluidine was dissolved in boiling water, and to the 
boiling solution there was slowly added a cold, aqueous solution of 
sodium stannite, prepared by mixing solutions of lather more than 
the calculated quantity of stannous ohloiide and an equal weight 
of caustic soda. The azoxytoluidine which separates is purified by 
crystallisation from toluene. The azotoluidine was obtained by 
further reduction of the azoxytoluidine, by means of sodium stannite 
in alcoholic solution : the azoxytoluidine was dissolved in alcohol, and 
to the boiling solution an aqueous alcoholic solution of the calculated 
quantity of sodium stanuite was added; after boiling for some time, 
the product was precipitated by the addition of water, and purified 
by ciystaUisatiou from toluene. By the same method of reduction, 
we have also prepared the azoxytoluidine and azotoluidine corre- 
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spending to ortlionitro-orthotolTudiiie ; these Lave not before been 
obtained. The parahydrazo-orthotoluidine described by Limpricht 
and Graeff vre have been unable to obtain, neithei* were we able 
to isolate the orthohydrazo-orthotoluidine, on account of the great 
rapidiiy with which it is oxidised to azotolnidine by the air. 

Foff'ctzoxycM^Jwtohndim, 

[1:2:4] C6H3(CH3)(NH2)-K30-06H3(NH2)-0H8 [4:2: 1], 
forms yellow needles (from alcohol) or orange prisms (from toluene). 
The melting point was found to be 168° uncorr., as given by Lim- 
pricht and Graeff . The diacetyl derivative, obtained by adding acetic 
anhydride to a boiling acetic acid solution of the base, forms small, 
white needles, moderately soluble in hot acetic acid, but only very 
sparingly in alcohol- It melts at 290° nneorr. 

Parazo-orthotoluid^, 

[1:2:4] 06H3(0H3)(irH2)-]Sra-C6H3(]SrH3)-CH3 [4:2: 1], 
forms dark-orange, prismatic needles (from toluene). The melting 
point was found to be 203° uncorr., whilst Limpricht and Graeff give 
197“. The diacetyl derivative, prepared as above, foims small, 
orange-yellow needles, moderately soluble in boiling acetic acid. It 
melts at 300° uncorr. 

[1:2:6] 0eH3(CBi)(]!JH3)-]Sr3O-06H3(NH2)-CH3 [6:2: 1], 
crystallises from toluene in straw-yellow plates, easily soluble in 
toluene, acetic acid, and alcohol, slightly soluble in water, it melts 
:it 149° uncorr. Its hydrochloride forms white plates, sparingly 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, easily in water. The diacetyl 
derivative, obtained by adding acetic anhydride to the boiling alco- 
holic solution of the base, forms small, white, fUbttened needles, 
nearly insoluble in alcohol, acetic acid, toluene, &c. It melts at 807°. 

OrtJiazo-orthotohiidine^ 

[1:2: 6] 0«H2(0H3)(NHo)-J!q'2-C,H3(lSrHa)0H3 [6:2: 1], 
•crystallises from toluene in orange plates, easily soluble in toluene, 
alcohol, &C. It melts at 175° uncorr. Its hydrochloride forms an 
orange, crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in water, especially in 
presence of hydrochloric acid. The diacetyl derivative crystallises 
from acetic acid in very small, orange-yellow needles. It is very 
sparingly soluble in boiling acetic acid, insoluble in alcohol, and melts 
sihore 340°. 

Acid EeduoUon. 

Whilst the paranitxo-orthotoluidine is conveorted by complete reduo- 
i]oo^(with tin and hydrochloric acid, for example) into the ordinary 
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tolylenediamine, 06H3(CH3)(NH2)2 [1:2: 4], the orthonitro-ortho- 
tolxddine gives rise to the consecutive tolylenediamine, 

C6H3(OHO(1^H3)3 [1:2:6] 

(Ullmann, Ber.^ 17, 1959). We have also prepared the latter diamine 
by reduction of the orthonibro-orthotoluidine formed by nitration of 
orthotolnidine ; the base crystallises in prismatic needles, apparently 
of the same form as the ordinary tolylenediamine, since the latter 
causes it to crystallise. We found the melting point to he 105®, 
whilst Ullmann gives 103'5®. The hydrochloride forms large, flat 
plates, moderately soluble in water. 

Its diacetyl derivative melts at 202 — 203® uncorr., and has the very 
peculiar and distinctive property of subliming, when heated, in white, 
excessively light, woolly flocks, immediately over the melted substance, 
and these, becoming disengaged, float about in the* air ; these flocks 
consist of masses of very fine needles. The diacetyl derivatives of 
other tolylenediamines which we have examined do not show this 
property in the slightest degree. 


Di^lacement of the NH3 Choup hy Ohlorine, 

The displacement of the KH2 group in the nitrotoluidines hy chlorine 
takes place very readily by employing Gatterman’s modification of 
Sandmeyer’s reaction. On adding precipitated copper to a cold solu- 
tion of the diazochloride containing excess of hydrochloric acid, a 
vigorous evolution of nitrogen takes place, and, when the reaction is 
complete, the chloronitrotoluene is obtained in nearly theoretical 
quantity by distilling the product with steam. 

Orthochloroparcmitrotoluene^ 06H3(0H3) 01*1^02 [1:2: 4], obtained 
as above from paranitro-orthotoluidine, crystallises from alcohol in 
long, white, pointed needles, having an odour resembling that of 
paranitrotoluene. Its melting point was found to be 68®. The same 
compound has been prepared by Waohendorff (Annal&n^ 185, 273) 
and by Lellmann (Ber., 17, 537) by chlorination of paranitrotoluene 
with antimony pentachloride, and its melting point is given as 65*5®. 

C6H3(CH3)01*N'02 [1:2: 6], obtained 
as above from orthonitro-orthotoluidine, crystalHses from dilute 
alcohol in white needles of peculiar odour, resembling that of meta- 
chloronitrobenzene. It melts at 37° and is readily volatile with steam. 
As this melting point lies very close to that of the chloronitrotoluene 
(m. p, 38®) obtained by Beilsteik and Kuhlberg (Armalen^ 168, 338) 
from orthoparadinitrotoluene, and to which they assigned the consti- 
tution [OH3 : 01 : NO3 = 1 : 4 : 2], we prepared the latter for com- 
parison by treating the diazochloride of the orthonitroparatoluidine 
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(m. p. 78°) Tvitli precipitated copper in tlie same as the pre- 
ceding. The chloronitrotolnene thus prepared crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in white needles, is readily volatile 'with steam, and melts at 
88°, as given by Beilstein and Knhlberg. In appearance and proper- 
ties it closely resembles the chloronitrotolnene of melting point 37% 
but differs slightly in odour. 

In order to prove beyond all question that they are not identical, 
the two substances were oxidised with potassium permanganate under 
the same conditions. Beilstein and Knhlberg’s chloronitrotolnene of 
melting point 38° gave the chloronitrobenzoic acid, 

06H3(C00H)C1-N03 [1:4: 2], 

prepared by Vamholt (J. pr. Chem. [2], 36, 30). It melted at 
140 — 141° nncorr., whilst Yarnholt gives 138 — 139°. The new ohloro- 
nitrotoluene of melting point 37° gave a new chloronitrobenzoic acid, 
C 6 H 3 (C 00 H) 01 * 1^02 [1:2: 6], which was easily soluble in water, 
and crystallised from it in white, prismatic needles of melting point 
161° nncorr. 

Our thankb are due to Messrs. Brooke, Simpson, and Spiller 
(Limited), in whose laboratory at the Atlas Works the above research 
was conducted. 


Summary, 

On the preceding page is a tabulated comparison of melting points 
and chief properties of the two series of compounds. 


XO . — Fhosphorotis Oxide. Part II. 

By T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., and A. E. Tutton, Demonstrator of 
Chemibtiy at the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 

Action of Litjht . — In our first communication on this subject (Trans., 
1890, 553), ive stated that phosphorous oxide was acted upon by 
light. Even diffused daylight turned it yellow, and in strong sun- 
shine it rapidly became dark-red. On melting the residual oxide and 
decanting it from the red product, and redistilling it, the clear, colour- 
less substance, on exposui'e to sunshine, quickly became red as 
before. 

Further observation, however, has rendered it doubtful whether 
phosphorous oxide is affected by light. We have been able, as 
a matter of fact, to prepare a sample of crystallised phosphorous 
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oxide wbich, after a year’s contiTiuous exposure to Kght, has not 
snfFered the slightest change in colour. A few grains of the freshlj'’- 
distilled and apparently pure oxide were sealed np in a tnbe pre- 
Tionsly filled with diy carbon dioxide. It was then placed in the 
direct rays of the snn, when it rapidly became red. After nearly 
three months’ exposure to light, the dark-red substance was warmed 
to the melting point of the oxide, passed through glass-wool to remove 
the suspended red powder, and the oxide again distilled into a fresh 
tube, in which it solidified in large, transparent, colourless crystals. 
On again exposing the crystals to light, they ultimately became as 
deeply-red as before. The operations of melting, filtering, and dis- 
iilling were repeated a third time, but the result was the same* 
Finally, the oxide was simply melted at the lowest possible tempera- 
ture, ^tered through glass-wool, and again exposed to sunshine. It 
was no longer acted upon by light, but has remained perfectly clear 
and colourless after nearly 12 months’ exposure. 

The red substance is the so-called amorphous modification of 
phosphorus. Although the distilled oxide, when exposed to light* 
eventually becomes dark-red, the actual extent of decomposition is 
non very considerable. We have determined the weight of red phos- 
phorus foimed in one case after four months, and in another after 
seven months’ exposure. In the first instance it was 0*8 per cent, 
of the total weight of oxide ; in the other case it was 1*0 per cent. 

We have made many attempts to obtain preparations of the oxide 
which should he unaffected by light, by distillation, at the ordinaiy 
temperature, in a vacuum ; but bowever many times the same speci- 
men was redistilled in a Sprengel vacnum, it invariably became red 
on exposure to light. Frequently, however, large, isolated crystals of 
the oxide of perfect form were obtained by slow spontaneous sublima- 
tion in a vacuum, which retained their clear, transparent appearance 
for days. If, however, the crystals were melted by the warmth of the 
hand, the liquid drops, on solidification in the wax-like form, rapidly 
became red. Indeed, it seems not improbable that the permanency of 
the crystallised oxide is in some way connected with its crystalline 
charEbcter. 

It is of course important to determine the bearing of these 
observations on the question of the phosphorescence of phosphorous 
oxide. We have repeated our original experiments with samples of 
oxide which have been several times exposed to light and afterwards 
distilled in a vacuum, but in no case did the phosphorescence show 
My diminution in intensity. 

AeUoih of Brcmdm , — ^Liquid bromine acts violently upon phospborous 
oxide, and the mass generally inflames. To study the nature of the 
cSbange, a known quantity of the recently distill^ oxide was placed 
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in a closed glass apparaims so arranged tliat it coald he continnonsly 
acted npoTi at the ordinary temperatare by bromine vapour. Small, 
lemou-yellovr, and perfectly homogeneous crystals quickly made their 
appearance above the oxide. These continued to grow until they were 
about 2 mm. in diameter ; they consisted o£ short prisms, terminated 
at both ends by pyramids. It was impossible to determine their 
crystallographic characters with greater precision, as they deliquesced 
immediately when in contact with the air. Quantitative analysis 
showed that they consisted of pure phosphorus pentabromide. The 
numbers obtained were as follows : — 

0*4350 gram of crystals gave 7*57 per cent, phosphorus and» 
93*32 per cent, bromine. 

PBr 5 contains 7*19 per cent, phosphorus and 92*81 per cent, 
bromine* 

The oxide in the flask quickly became covered with a white, 
amorphous powder, resembling phosphorus pentoxide. After a time 
both it and the crystals became dissolved in the excess of bromine 
which condensed upon them. When the reaction was apparently 
complete, the contents of the flask were distilled. A small quantity 
of bromine first appeared, after which the thermometer suddenly 
rose to 190^ and a quantity of phosphoryl bromide passed over and 
solidified in the receiver. It boiled constantly at 195® (corr.), and 
melted at 45®. The residue in the flask consisted of a dark, resinous 
mass, resembling the so-called metaphosphoryl chloride ” of Qus- 
tavson (compare Q-. hT. Huntley, this voL, p. 202) ; it probably 
consisted of the bromine analogue of that compound. The first action 
of bromine upon phosphorous oxide appears, therefore, to result in 
the formation of phosphorus pentabromide and phosphoric oxide. 

5PA + 20Brs = SPBrs + eP^Oa. 

The pentabromide crystals are afterwards washed down upon thc- 
pentoxide by the excess of bromine, and the two substances then 
react, forming the oxybromide and “ metaphosphoryl bromide.” Hence 
the ultimate action of bromine upon phosphorous oxide appears to be- 
similar to that of the action of chlorine. The reaction may thus be 
represented : — 

PiOe + 4Br2 == 2POBr3 -h 2 P 03 Br. 

The yield of phosphoryl bromide actually obtained was very nearly 
that required by this equation. 

Action of Iodine . — ^Iodine reacts very slowly with phosphorous oxide, 
forming an orange-red solid. Even when the substances are heated 
together in a sealed tube at 160®, the reaction is far from complete.. 
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When the two substances are heated, tinder pressure, with a quantity 
of carbon bisnlphiJe, phosphoric oxide is formed, and orange-red 
prisms of P3I4 separate out from the concentrated solution. No for- 
mation of the tri-iodide could be detected. The main reaction is 
probably in accordance with the equation 

5P4O6 “h SIo — 4P2I4 "h BPgOs* 

Adton of JSydrogen Chloride, — This gas is rapidly absorbed by 
phosphorous oxide with the formation o£ a Yiscous mass and a clear, 
mobile liquid. The semi-solid substance is at first quite white, but as 
the reaction proceeds it changes to yellow and orange. The clear 
liquid consists of phosphorus trichloride, boiling at 76® ; the semi- 
solid residue is, for the most part, soluble in water, and the solution 
contains phosphorous and phosphoric acids. The yellow solid was 
identified as free phosphorus. With a view of obtaining a quantita- 
tive determination of the natui*e of the change, a weighed quantity of 
phosphorous oxide, contained in a small distilling fiask, was connected 
wdth a graduated gas eprouvette standing over mercury, and which 
could be replenished from time to time with dry hydrogen chloride 
as the absorption proceeded. By noting the volume of gas absorbed, 
and checking the amount by occasionally weighing the fiask, the 
amount of the reacting hydrogen chloride could be ascertained. The 
main action may be represented by the equation 

P4O6 + 6 HC 1 = 2PCI3 + 2H3PO3. 

Greuther (/. pr. CJiem. [2], 8, 359) has pointed out that phosphorus 
trichloride reacts with phosphorous acid to form yellow phosphorus 
and orthophosphoric acid, and our own observation confirms the 
^statement. The reaction is probably 

POJ3 + 4H3PO3 = 3H3PO4 + P3 + 3 H 01 . 

In an actual experiment carried out by the above method, but in 
w'hich the reaction was not quite complete even after a week’s dura- 
tion, we obtained from 5 gi*ams of phosphorous oxide a little over 
4 grams of phosphorus tiichloride, 1*5 grams of orthophosphoric 
acid, 0*4 gram of phosphorus and 2*7 grams of phosphorous acid. 

Action of Sul^Jiur , — ^When phosphorous oxide and sulphur are 
heated together in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide or nitrogen, 
the two substances at first melt and form separate layers of liquid 
At about 160®, however, a violent reaction occurs, and the mixture 
becomes solid. No gas is produced. The solid substance is an addi- 
tion product, having, as we shall show, the formula P^OsSa. Direct 
experiments have proved that it is formed quantitatively in accord- 
ance with the equation 

PiOe + 4S = P4O8S4. 
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It may be obtained in well-formed crystals by sublimation in a 
yacnnm, or by crystallisation from carbon bisalphide. We propose 
to call it phosphorus sulphojside, 

Pbosphorus snlpboxide may be readily prepared in the following 
manner : — ^Prom 3 to 5 gi‘ams of recently-distilled phosphorous oxide 
are transferred to the bottom of a strong glass tube, closed at one 
end, and previously filled with dry carbon dioxide or nitrogen. The 
requisite amount of sulphur, preferably in the form of small crystals, 
calculated for the above reaction is then added, and the tube sealed 
at the blowpipe, and immersed for the lower half of its length in a 
bath of glycerin, the temperature of which is gradually raised. hTo 
reaction is apparent up to 155°, the sulphur merely melting at 115°, 
and forming a layer below the phosphoi ous oxide. At a temperature 
varying in different experiments from 154° to 168°, the lower layer of 
sulphur is suddenly projected into the phosphorous oxide, and the 
whole mass is violently thrown up to the top of the tube, with a 
distinct rushing sound.* In two or three seconds, during which time 
the contents of the tube are in rapid motion, the reaction is complete, 
and the internal walls of the tube are seen to he covered in the cooler 
portion with feathery, colourless crystals, together with compact 
masses of a yellowish-grey, crystalline solid, which fuses to a viscous 
liquid in the more strongly heated poi'tion of the tube. The heating 
may, of course, be carried out in an air-bath, but in that case it is 
impossible to observe the curious phenomena accompanjing the 
reaction. The product is next transferred to a similar tube, which is 
then exhausted by the Sprengel pump and sealed. On heating the 
lower half of the vacuous tube, the sulphoxide sublimes in perfectly 
colourless, strongly-refractive crystals. The sublimation begins at 
about 90°, but the most favourable temperature is about 140 — ^160°, 
A portion of the sublimate at first condenses as a viscous liquid which 
subsequently solidifies to a colourless, vitreous or crystalline mass ; a 
large proportion, however, always condenses in the form of feathery 
aggregations, or long needles extending across the tube, or isolated 
rectangular crystals. Analysis has shown that these various forms of 
the sublimate possess the same composition. 

Phosphorus sulphoxide melts at about 102°, and boils constantly 
at 295° (corn.). The melting point is not very sharp, as the sub- 
stance seems to become somewhat viscous before it actually liquefies. 
The distilled sulphoxide is pale-yellow, and almost wholly sublimes 

* It is important that the quantities taken should not exceed the amounts 
specified, for if more than 5 grams of phosphorous oxide and its equivalent of 
sulphur are employed, the reaction is so violent that it usually results in a loud 
explosion, the tube being shattered into fragments. The explosion is accompanied 
by the production of an intensely bright flame* 
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in a Tacxium in tte form of the coloarless crystals above described. 
'Three distinct preparations, analysed by oxidation with bromine-water 
and determination of the phosphorus by magnesia mixture and the 
sulphuric acid by barium chloride, yielded the following results : — 

Calculated for 

I. IL m. P,06S4. 

Phosphorus . . . 35*81 35*71 35*94 35*63 

Sulphur 36*08 36*88 36*36 36*78 

It was at first surmised that the substance might be a mixed 
anhydride, that is, phosphoric anhydride in which a portion of the 
oxygen had been replaced by an equivalent amount of sulphur, or 
ftOaSs; but that it actually has tbe composition P 40 «S 4 , or, in other 
words, is au additive compound of phosphorous oxide and sulphur, is 
established by the determinations of its vapour density. These were 
made by Victor Meyer’s method, in an atmosphere of nitrogen, and at 
a temperature of 350— -400°, using a bath of molten lead. No decom- 
position was evident, at this temperature ; on cooling, the unaltered 
substance was found crystallised on the walls of the cylindrical tube. 
Tbe following results were obtained : — 

Calculated for 

I. n. m. P4O6S4. 

Wt. of substance.. 0*2853 0*3558 0*2700 — 

Density, H = 180*4 171*9 170*8 174 

„ air = l... 12*5 11*9 11*8 12*1 

Determinations II and III were made with crystals obtained by 
Bublimii^ tbe distilled sulphoxide in a vacuum. 

Phosphorus sulphoxide deliquesces rapidly in air, and hence smells 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. It is quickly dissolved by water, forming 
sulphuretted hydrogen and, at first, metaphosphoric acid : 

PiOsS* + 6 H 2 O = 4HPOa + 4HaS. 

The metaphosphoric acid passes, eventually, rapidly if the solution 
is evaporated upon a water-bath, into orthophosphoric acid. Phos- 
phorus sulphoxide is readily soluble in twice its volume of carbon 
bisulphide, from which it crystallises unchanged. It is also soluble 
in benaene, upon which, however, it reacts, as the liquid becomes 
dark and sulphuretted products are formed. 

The related colourless crystals of phosphorus sulphoxide obtained 
by sublimation in a vacuum consist of rectangular prisms, frequently 
attaining a length of 2 to 3 mm., and a thickness of from 1 to 2 mm. 
A large number of crystals have been examined goniometrioally ard 
measured, in spite of their rapid deliquescence. This result has been 
obtained by employing the ingenious little arrangement supplied by 
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Euess, of Berlin, with the large horizontal-circle goniometer. The 
essential part of the arrangement consists of a small closed glass 
chamber, so shaped as to carry in its lower portion a desiccating 
substance, such as calcium chloride or phosphoric anhydride, and 
fitting on the adjusting table instead of the ordinary crystal holder. 
The crystal is enclosed in this dry chamber during the measurement, 
and the signal passes from the collimator to the crystal, and from the 
crystal face to the telescope through two adjacent plate-glass sides. 

In the case of every crystal examined, no faces were observed 
besides those of the rectangular piism and basal plane, all the numer- 
ous angles measured being almost and in some cases exactly 90**. On 
examining the crystals, under the microscope, in parallel polarised 
light, looking through one of the three pairs of faces, the crystals are 
always found to be isotropic, while the other faces extinguish parallel 
to the prism edges. In convergent light, the uniaxial circular rings 
and dark cross are seen through the isotropic face, provided the 
crystal is at least 2 mm. thick in this direction ; if thinner, only the 
cross is seen, owing to the feeble double refraction. On rotating the 
crystal, the cross appsars stationary, and does not, unless badly 
adjusted, break up into hyperbolm. The crystals, therefore, appear 
to be uniaxial, or, if biaxial, the angle between the optic axes must 
be exceedingly small. Hence they are probably tetragonal prisms, 
terminated by the basal plane. 

Although several distinct preparations were made, no other faces 
were ever observed, the whole of the crystals being homogeneous and 
exhibiting nothing but pinacoidal faces and basal plane. In order to 
obtain, if possible, crystals showing further forms, so as to enable the 
axial ratios to be determined, a considerable quantity of the sulphoxidc 
obtained by sublimation in a vacuum was dissolved in carbon 
bisulphide, and the latter slowly evaporated in a vacuum from one 
limb of a the other by cooling the second limb wuth ice. 

Large, well-formed crystals were again obtained, but they consisted, 
like those formed by sublimation, of tetragonal prisms terminated by 
the basal plane and exhibited no other faces whatever. 

As previously mentioned, the sulphoxide is sometimes deposited, 
generally in that part of the tube nearest the surface of the glycerin 
ct the bath, as a colourless, viscous liquid. On cooling, this solidifies 
to a transparent glass, which sooner or later devitrifies into crystals 
of the same form as the isolated ones. Generally, the formation of 
crystals occurs an hour or so after cooling, but in one case devitri- 
fication suddenly set in several days after preparation, with pro- 
duction of fantastic feathery aggregations of the rectangular crystals. 
The fact that the isolated czystals, the vitreous modification, and the 
feathery and acicular forms are composed of the same substance was 
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proved by direct analy^jis. Tlie feathery forms are merely aggrega- 
tions of small, tetragonal prisms, and the needles, similar prisms 
largely developed in the direction of the vertical axis. 

Action of Selenium. —Selenium appears to form a crystalline com- 
pound with phosphorous oxide, similar to the sulphoxide, hut owing to 
the fact that the phosphorous oxide is largely decomposed at the tem- 
perature of the reaction, the sublimed substance is mixed with the 
products of the decomposition. 

Action of Sulphur Trio tide — ^When the vapours of sulphur trioxide 
and phosphorous oxide are allowed to act on one another in a closed 
apparatus at the ordinary temperature, white flocks of phosphoric 
anhydride are deposited upon the walls of the apparatus, and sulphur 
dioxide is liberated. When the two oxides are separately placed at 
the two ends of a closed tube fitted with a side tube connected with a 
gas cylinder standing over mercury, and the phosphorous oxide is 
slowly melted down upon the sulphur trioxide, a somewhat violent 
reaction occurs with evolution of heat, formation of phosphoric 
anhydride, and liberation of sulphur dioxide. Even when the re- 
action is moderated by cooling with ice, no compound of the two 
oxides appears to be formed, but merely an oxidation of the phos- 
phorous oxide at the expense of the sulphur trioxide. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid. — Concentrated sulphuric acid dropped 
upon phosphorous oxide occasions a great rise of temperature. Sulphui*’ 
dioxide is liberated and the phosphorous oxide becomes oxidised to 
phosphoric acid. When quantities of a gram and upwards are em- 
ployed, the reaction is so violent that the mass generally ignites. 

Action of Sulphur Chloride. — Sulphur chloride, S2CI2, acts with 
great violence on phosphorous oxide, forming phosphoryl and thio- 
phosphoryl chlorides, free sulphur, and sulphur dioxide : 

PiOs -f 6S2CI2 = 2POCI3 + 2PSCI3 + 2SO2 + 8 S. 

Action of Ammonia. — Ammonia slowly reacts in the cold with 
phosphorous oxide. A small quantity of phosphorous oxide placed in 
a tube over mercniy in an atmosphere of ammonia absorbed a quan- 
tity of ammonia coiTesponding to between 7 and 8 mols. of ammonia 
per mol. of phospborons oxide. When ftmmmiia is led over phos- 
phorous oxide melted by the warmth of the hand, in an apparatus 
previously filled with nitrogen, a somewhat violent reaction occni*s 
with production of a white clond; the mass ignites, and a considerable 
qnantily of amorphous phosphorus or the red suboxide is formed. 
The violence of the reaction may, however, he controlled by sur- 
rounding the flai^ with iced water. On removing the cold bath and 
again melting by the hand, the same sudden combination with pro- 
duetiion of flame occnrs. 
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The reaction between ammonia and phosphorous oxide is more 
easily regulated when the phosphorous oxide is dissolved in benzene 
or ether. When benzene was used as the solvent, the reaction was 
accompanied by a rise of temperature to about 60°, necessitating 
occasional cooling by a cold-water bath. The formation of a white 
solid begins with the passage of the first bubbles of ammonia, and 
it is necessary to shake the flask continually so as to prevent the 
formation of a solid layer upon the surface of the liquid. When 
no more heating is noticeable upon removing the cold bath, the re- 
action is at an end, and the benzene may then be evaporated away in 
a vacuum. If the benzene is distilled ofi over a water-bath, consider- 
able decomposition occurs. In two experiments performed in an 
apparatus previously filled with nitrogen, the amount of ammonia 
taken up corresponded to a little over fiNHs and 71^'Ha respectively. 
The reaction is most readily carried out when ether is used as a 
solvent of the phosphorous oxide, there being but little heating effect 
even when large quantities are used. 16*63 grams of phosphorous 
oxide took up 8*46 grams of ammonia, coiTesponding to a little over 
7NiIs. The same white product is obtained as in the case of phos- 
phorous oxide dissolved in benzene, together with smaller quantities of 
a yellowish, viscous or deliquesced substance. The ether may readily 
be removed by gently warming in a current of nitrogen. An analysis 
of 0*843 gram of the solid white substance, separated as completely 
from the viscous substance as possible, showed the presence of 
37*8 per cent, of phosphorus. This corresponds approximately with 

the hitherto unknown diamide of phosphorous acid, 

which contains 38*7 per cent, of phosphorus. A complete separation 
of the diamide from the viscous substance is impossible, owing to the 
highly infiammable nature of the product of the reaction, which taJkes 
fire at once in contact with the air. 

It appears probable that phosphorous oxide reacts with 8 mols. of 
ammonia with the formation of 4 mols. of phosphorous diamide and 
2 mols. of water, which may further react with production of a 
molecule of the corresponding di-ammonium salt. The appearance of 
deliquescence or formation of small quantities of a viscous substance 
is probably due to the action of the water produced : 


PA + 8 NH 3 = 40H-P<gg* + 2Ha05 2H,0 + OH-P<5g* 

= OH-P<g| 

PA + 8 NH 3 = 30H-P<^ + 0H-P<3^. 


Or 


Phoi^horoiiB diamide is a frliite powder wMoh diBSolves instaatly 
VOL. LIX. 4 B 
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in water witli snflBcient rise of temperatnre to indnce incandescence. 
When heated in a dry test-tube, ammonia is evolved, then fusion and 
a partial sublimation occur. Treated with moderately dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, a violent reaction occurs with liberation of non- 
spontaneously inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen, separation of 
free phosphorus, and formation of a solution of ammonium chloride 
and phosphorous and phosphoric acids. The fact that the gas evolved 
was phosphoretted hydrogen was established by a determination of its 
vapour densily by the method described by Thorpe and Rodger in their 
paper on “ Thiophosphoryl Fluoride ” (Trans., 1889, 55, 306). The 
•density obtained was 17*4, that of pure phosphoretted hydrogen being 
17‘0. In this reaction, the efEect of the hydrochloric acid appears to 
he first to form ammonium chloride and phosphorous acid, but the 
heat of the reaction is so great that the latter compound is partially 
converted into phosphoretted hydrogen, phosphoric acid, and free 
phosphorus : 

OH-P<J^ + 2H01 + 2H,0 = 2NH*01 + P(OH)3. 

Substituted ammonias behave similarly with phosphorous oxide 
dissolved in ether, forming the corresponding substituted diamides of 
^phosphorous acid, as white and somewhat viscous solids, which evolve 
phosphoretted hydrogen on the addition of hydrochloric acid, with 
'.separation of yellow phosphorus. 

Action of Nitrogen Feroadde , — few grams of phosphorous oxide 
'were placed in one \/ of & V\/-tube, and a corresponding quantity of 
liquid nitrogen peroxide in the other, and the open ends of the 
apparatus sealed. After some days, it was found that the phosphorous 
oxide had become converted into a voluminous mass of what was 
afterwards proved by analysis to be phosphox’ic anhydride. The red 
liquid nitrogen peroxide had simultaneously become green. On 
«oftening one end of the apparatus in a fiame, comparatively little 
gas escaped. Hence it appears probable that the phosphorous oxide 
had become oxidised to phosphoric anhydride and the nitrogen per- 
oxide reduced to nitrogen trioxide or nitric oxide, which changed the 
original colour of the nitrogen peroxide to green. Ho compound of 
phosphorous oxide and nitrogen peroxide appeared to be formed, for 
on dissolving the bulky white substance in water violent hissing 
occurred, but no red fumes escaped, and the solution gave no reaction 
with ferrous sulphate. 

Action of Fhos^TioriLS FentacTiluriie, — ^Phosphorus pentachloride re- 
acts somewhat violently with phosphorous oxide, with considerable 
evolution of heat. The product is a liquid which is raised to its 
temperature of ebullition, unless the containing vessel is cooled by ice. 
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The reaction is complete when the proportion of 6 mols. of phos- 
phorus pentachloride to 1 mol, of phosphorous oxide is employed. 
When the liquid has cooled to the ordinary temperature, and no 
further rise of temperature occurs on shaking, it may safely be 
distilled, when it is found to be a mixture of phosphorus trichloride 
and phosphoryl trichloride : 

P 4 O 6 + 6 POI 5 = 6 POOI 3 + 4P0b. 

Action of PhosjpJioriis Trichloride . — Phosphorus trichloride and 
liquid phosphorous oxide are miscible without action at ordinary 
temperatures, and practically the whole of the phosphorus trichloride 
may be distilled off unchanged. When heated together in a sealed 
tube at 180° for some hours, however, provided the phosphorus tri- 
chloride is not present in more than the proportion of 4 mols. to 
1 mol of phosphorous oxide, the whole is converted into solid products. 
As the temperature is rising towards 180°, a white solid commences 
to be deposited, which rapidly turns yellow and then red. The forma- 
tion of the solid continues until the whole mixture is solid. The red 
solid is found to consist of a mixture of phosphorus pentachloride, 
phosphorus pentoxide, and amorphous phosphorus. The phosphorus 
pentachloride may be readily extracted by carbon bisulphide. Phos- 
phorns trichloride, therefore, appears to react with phosphorous oxide 
only at a temperature approaching the boiling point of the latter, and 
in a closed apparatus under these circumstances does not form phos- 
phoryl trichloride, but a mixture of pentachloride and pentoxide of 
phosphorus together with amorphoim phosphorus. 

Hydrogen, phosphoretted hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon di- 
oxide, sulphur dioxide, nitrogen, nitric oxide, cyanogen, and ethylene 
have apparently no action upon either cold or warm phosphorous 
.oxide. 


3C0I. — Besearches on the Owtns of the Arahin Cfroup, Part II, Qeddic 
Addsj Gedda, Gums; the Dextrorotatory Varieties, 

By C. O’Sullivan, P.R.S. 

In Part I of this paper (Trans., 1884, 46, 41), I described arabic 
acid and its decomposition products, and gave a general idea of the 
nature of the Issvorotatoxy gums. Although many new facts con- 
nected with some of the decomposition products, especially with 
arabinose, have since been brought to light, they do not materiaUy 
alter the general conclusions arrived at and described in the paper in- 

4 B 2 
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dicated. This will he obvious from the facts with wbiob I have to deal 
in this part, which is devoted to a description of some of the dextro- 
xotatoxy gams. 

Scheibbler (Her., 6, 612) states that the gam obtained from the 
beet of one season freqaently differs from that from the beet of 
another in optical activity, that yielded by one season being dextro- 
rotatory and of another Isevorotatory. He also shows that gam arabic 
from different sources does not always rotate the polarised ray in the 
same direction or with the same power. I have examined many 
samples of gam arabic — ^Levantine, Senary, East Indian, and Tarkey 
gam — ^and although I have found them vary in optical activity, I 
have not found one sample dextrorotatory. On the contrary, I have 
found bat few samples of gedda gum Isevorotatory ; the dextrorotatory 
samples predominated. It is to the latter varieties 1 shall confine 
myself on this occasion. 

The gam known in commerce as gedda gnm is, in appearance, very 
similar to the inferior kinds of the arabin gams, bat, as a rule, the 
pieces of the former are smaller, and more varied in colonr and size 
than those of the latter. The pieces of the gedda gum are irregolar 
in shape, imperfectly rounded, being evidently ronnded masses broken. 
The general appearance of these gnms gives one the idea of a rather 
heterogeneons mixture. 

Sample of Qedda Ottm A. 

This, the first sample examined, was obtained from the dealers 
as gedda gnm. A few of the whitest and most glassy pieces were 
selected. This portion was divided into two fractions by dissolving 
in a little water, partially precipitating with alcohol, in presence of 
hydrochloric acid, decanting the clear alcoholic solution, and obtaining 
a ffirther precipitate by adding more strong alcohol. Each fraction 
was purified by redissolving in water and reprecipitating with alcohol 
three or four times, and the syrupy precipitates thus obtained were 
converted into a powder by treat^g them with alcohol sp. gr. 0*82 
and rubbing them down with it. Each portion was then dried, first 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and finally in a current of dry air 
at 160** under diminished pressure, and a determination of the optical 
activiiymade; thatof tbemoresolnble fraction, that is, the one separated 
from the alcoholic solution by the further addition of strong alcohol, 
was found to be [a]]} = and that of the less soluble fraction 

= +45®. Erom this it was obvious that even the apparently 
purest pieces of the gnm were not homogeneous, but consisted of a 
xxdxtare of two or more substances. It was consequently manifest 
that it was useless to hand-pick the gum, and that the most conve- 
nient method of working was to fractionate the material as a whole. 
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The Ash cbnd Water in the Sample of Qedda Ovm A. 

Before proceeding with the fractionation of the gam, I thought it 
desirable to acquire some knowledge of the amount of a<%h in the gum 
and the constitution thereof, and also of the amount of water. 

The gum was roughly hand-picked into three fractions, viz. : — 

A a, consisting of white pieces. 

A &, „ amber „ 

A c, „ reddish „ 

15*404 grams of A a gave 0*469 gram ash after treatment with am- 
monium carbonate. 

10*534 grams of A h gave 0*341 gram ash after treatment with am- 
monium carbonate. 

24*146 grams of Ac gave 0*738 gram ash after treatment with am- 
monium carbonate. 

An analysis was made of each of these ashes ; the results are as 
follows : — 


Percentage on Crude Gum» 


1 

1 

CaOOs, 

MgCOs 

£ 3003 . 

Total. 

Aih calculated 
from figures 
given. 

Ao 

S-56 

0-18 

0-27 

3*01 

3-04 

JLb 

2-58 

0-88 

0-32 

3*28 

3-24 

Ac 

2-30 

0-27 

3-50 

3-07 I 

3-06 


A determination of the water was made in each fraction with the 
following i*esults : — 

1*001 grams of A a, finely powdered, lost 0*117 gram in a vacuum, and 
a further 0*031 gram in a current of dry air, at 250 mm. pressure 
and 100". 

1*515 grams of A &, finely powdered, lost 0*204 gram in a vacuum, and 
a farther 0*048 gram in a current of dry air, at 250 mm. pressure 
and 100®. 

1*626 grams of A c, finely powdered, lost 0*212 gram in a vacuum, and 
a further 0*036 gram in a current of dry air at 250 mm. pressure 
and 100°, ^ 

The weight did not become constant in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid, but when the loss leached the stage given, the decrease was so 
^ slow that I did not consider it of importence, under the circumstances. 
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to contiHae the drying further ; I have no doubTi, however, the gum 
would lose all its water in a vacntmi over sulphnric acid at the or- 
dinary temperature. 

From these numbers the following percentages are calcalated : — 

A a = 14*78 per cent, water. 

A&= 16*68 „ „ 

Ac =15*25 

These figures, those obtained for the ash, and its constitution, 
show, again, that the gum is not homogeneons. 1 shall have to 
farther consider the ash later on. 

The next step was to determine the number and nature of the or- 
ganic constituents into which the gum could be separated. 

The whole gum was dissolved in as little water as possible, the 
solution placed upon a dialyser and hydrochloric acid added a little at 
a time until the liquid on the dialyser was found to be free from calcium, 
and then until the hydrochloric acid had also disappeared, or, at least, 
until not more than a trace of it remained To the solution thus 
freed from ash, alcohol of sp. gr. 0*83 was added until about five- 
sixths of the solid matter therein was precipitated ; the precipitate 
thrown out of solution in this way separated as a syrup, thus differing 
completely from the arabin gum acuds, which, under like conditions, 
are thrown out as curdy precipitates. When the supernatant liquid 
became clear, it was decanted off the syrup, and stronger alcohol added 
to it as long as a precipitate formed; this most soluble portion we 
shall call fraction a. The syrupy precipitate was redissolved in a 
little water, and alcohol added to the solution in sufficient quantity to 
throw down three-fonrths of the solid matter it contained ; fraction 
h was taken out of the clear supernatant liquid by the additiou of 
stronger alcohol. Proceeding in the same wav, the second precipitate 
was divided into fractions c and d. 

A portion of each fraction was converted into a brittle, whitish 
powder by treatment with alcohol of sp. gr. 0*82. A few grams of 
each of the powders were dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid for 
three or four days and then at 100® under a pressure reduced to 
200 — 250 mm. mercury, until the weight became constant. When 
these substances are heated at 100® before the greater part of the 
water and alcohol they contain is eliminated by diying in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, they, like the arabic acids, are so changed as to 
swell up when afterwards treated with water into a jelly-like mass, 
withont dissolving. They also nndergo this change if they are kept 
in the undried state for a few months. This is the so-called meta- 
modifioation. On the contraty, when dried as indicated above, they 
muam eolufale and ^ow no sign of being converted into the jelly- 
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yielding modification. A determination of the optical activity of each 
of the dried fractions was made with the following results : — 

a. 4‘608 grams substance dissolved to 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 

= 1*01733 ; optical activily, in a 200-mm. tube, for sodium 

flame = +5*37°. 

b. 8*569 grams substance, 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*03248 ; optical 

activity an = +9*29®, in a 200-mm. tube. 

c. 5*090 grams substance, 100 e.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1*01949 ; 

optical activity an = +4*64®, in a 200-mm. tube. 

d. 8*270 grams substance, 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1"03237 ; 

optical activity an = +5*73®, in a 200-mm. tube. 

These numbers lead to the following results : — 

a. [a]n = +58*2®; D = 3*76.* 
h. [a]n= +54*2“; D = 3*78. 
c. [a]n = +45*5“; D = 3*82. 
d [a]n = +34*6“ ; D = 3*91.t 

A barium salt of each of these fractions was prepared by exactly 
neutralising a portion of a solution of each with clear baryta- water, 
carefully neutralised litmus paper being used as an indicatoj*, adding 
alcohol, and rubbing down the waxy precipitate with alcohol of 
sp. gr. 0*82 to a powder. Dried as usual, that is, first in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid and finally in a current of dry air at 100® under 
a pressure of 100 — ^120 mm. mercury, the salts yielded 'on analyses 
the following results : — 

a = 5*31 per cent. BaO. 
h = 5*77 
0 = 6*29 
d = 7*30 

The optical activity of the organic portions of the salts was practi- 
cally the same as that of the free acids before neutralisation. 

Prom these experiments, it is obvious that this sample of gedda 
gum contains at least two acids of very different optical activity and 
neutralising powei‘. 

It now became necessary to determine if there were more than two 
acids in the gum. With this object in view, fraction a was first 
examined. To its solution in as little water as possible, suficiemt 

* D = a number calculated from the sp. gr. by rejecting the unit, multiply- 
ing the decimal by 1000, and dividing the product by the weight of substance in 
grams in 100 c c. solution. It is a good comparative number. 

f High D, due to presence of ash. 
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alcoliol was added to precipitate a Tery small quantily it ; this tv as 
rejected, and a further addition of alcohol made to the clear super- 
natant liquid until a quantity estimated at one half the solid matter 
in solution was thrown out ; this fraction, a 2 , was allowed to settle 
until the supernatant liquid became clear, when the remainder of the 
^m acid was precipitated by adding an excess of strong alcohol; 
this is called fraction Oi. These gum acids are soluble to a con- 
siderable extent in alcohol weaker than sp. gr. 0*87 ; hence, in dealing 
with them as indicated here, it is necessary to keep the solutions 
concentrated. When pure, they are easily “ milked,” that is, they 
form, when treated with alcohol, mQky solutions in which the further 
addition of strong alcohol does not produce a pi^ecipitate ; a drop or 
two of hydrochloric acid separates the gum acid completely from these 
solutions. The ammonium, potassium, and sodium salts of these gum 
acids are not precipitated from their solutions by the careful addition 
■of strong alcohol, but a milky liquid is produced from which most 
acids precipitate the gum acids. It may, therefore, be that the 
milking of the gum acid solution with alcohol, as described above, is 
■due to the presence of ammonium salt ; I have little doubt, however, 
that the pure acids can be made to yield milky solutions with 
alcohol. 

A determination of the optical activity of fractions ai and 
yielded the following results : — 

a,. [a]jD = -f-58-5". 
a,. fa]i, = 4-58-6“. 

These numbers are the same as that obtained for the undivided 
fraction; hence, that portion was a homogeneous substance. In 
oilier, however, to have duplicate numbers, I prepared barium and 
calcium salts of the two fractious Ci and a* for analyses. These 
salts were made in the same way as the barium salts of the fmctions 
•described above. They were dried as usual, and yielded, on analysis, 
the following results : — 

Ui. 1*795 grams bainum salt gave 0*14*55 grams BaSOi- 
1*589 „ „ 0*1110 „ BaCOj. 

7*092 „ „ 100 C.C. solution at 15*5“. 

sp.gr. K* = 1-0-2952. 

± 0*0 

This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, had an optical activity au = 7*73’. 

* The weightof the liquids at 15*5 compared with the same bulk of water aLo at 
15*5^. These am the eonditioiiis under wMsh all the sp. gr. experimental were made. 
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( 22 - 1*996 grams of barium salt gave 0*1625 gram BaSOi. 

0*853 „ „ 0*0585 „ BaCO,. 

8 158 „ „ 100 0 , 0 . solution at 15*5. 

Sp. gr. 1*03386. 

This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, had an optical activity = 9*01®. 

In determining the barium as sulphate in these salts, when the 
sulphuric acid is added to the solution, the sulphate is precipitated in 
such a form as does not admit of its being filtered, nor does it settle 
out ; in fact, thrown on to a filter of the very best Swedish paper, it 
passes through readily. On digesting, however, with an excess of 
sulphuric acid for some time, until, in fact, the gum acid is broken 
down, the barium sulphate can be easily separated. 

The carbonate was prepared by igniting the salt, and treating the 
white ash with ammonium carbonate. 

The numbers lead to the following results, viz.: — 

Oi- 5*36 per cent. BaO from sulphate ; 5*42 per cent, from carbonate. 

02. 5*34 „ „ 5*33 „ „ 

Mn = +57*5® for organic acid* 
tti- = +58 3® „ 

ai. I) = 4*16 ; 02. D = 4*15. 

01. 1*834 grams calcium salt gave 0*0714 gram CaCOs. 

02. 1*812 „ „ 0*0641 

The carbonate was prepared in the same way as the barium 
43arbonate. 

7*490 f?rams calcium salt of Oi gave 100 c.c. solution at 15*5® of 
sp. gr. 1*03019. This solution had an optical activity, in a 
200-mm. tube, Od = +8*60®. 

7*668 grams calcium salt of Oz gave 100 c.c. solution at 15*5®. of 
sp. gr. 1*03130. This solution had an optical activity, in a 
200-mm. tube, aj) = 8*84®. 

These numbers lead to the following results : — 

ai, 2*18 per cent. CaO. 

Uj* 1*98 „ 

” +58*G®. 

^ +58*8®. 

tti. D = 4*03 ; fltj. D = 4*08. 

These results leave no doubt that we have a homogeneous substance, 
in a pui'e state, to deal with. For reasons which I shall give in the 
.sequel, 1 propose to call this body tetrarahiTiantHgalaxiangeddic acid. 

* In all cases the specific rotatory power is calculated for the substance free from 
ash. 
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This acid, as I have already to some extent pointed out, differs veiy 
materially from arabic acid ; it is precipitated from its aqueous solu- 
tion by alcohol as a syrup, whilst arabic acid is thrown out as a curdy 
precipitate ; it is soluble, to a considerable extent, in alcohol of 0*87, 
arabic acid is almost insoluble in alcohol of that strength ; its optical! 
activity is [a]D = + o8®to + 59®, that of arabic acid [a]i> = —24 to— 25® ; 
and its barium salt contains 6*33 per cent, of barium, whilst barium 
arabate yields d’OO per cent., showing that the geddic acid has a larger 
molecular weight. "With these differences and the many agree- 
ments between the two acids, it is a matter of some inteiest to* 
determine in what relationship they stand one to the other ; this shall 
be a question for future work. I must confine myself, on this- 
occasion, to a consideration of the geddic acid. 

We have now to turn our attention to the 6 fraction described 
above. It was separated, by partial precipitation with alcohol, in 
the same manner as that described in dealing with fraction a, into* 
three fractions, viz., 6i, and tj,, of which hi was the largest and 
most soluble. A determination of the optical activity of each of 
these fractions was made after the manner already described when 
dealing with the a fractions, with the following results : — 

him ” -i-56*0®. 
h^m Md = +49-5®. 
hz» — +46*8®. 

On again fractionating &i, a large and most soluble fraction was 
obtained, the optical activity of which was found to be [a]© — 
+ 58° to +59°; a small, least soluble fraction had [a]i>= +48°, and 
there were fractions with intermediate activities ; all of these were 
divisible into a faction == +58°, at the most soluble side, and 
one of [a]p = 48°, at the most insoluble one, there being no indivisible 
fraction with an activity between the two. 

From these figures and facts it is evident that the h fraction con- 
tained at least two compounds, tetrarabinantrigaJactangeddic acid 
and a substance of lower optical activity. 

The whole of the fractions the optical activity of which was 
[a] 3 > = +48° to +49°, from hi and 53, were mixed, and divided into 
two, by dissolving in water, adding sufficient alcohol to throw out 
about one half the solid matter, allowing to stand until the super- 
natant liquid became clear, decanting, and precipitating the remainder 
by adding strong alcohol ; this, the more soluble portion, we shall 
call a; the first precipitate is jS. The optical activity of these 
fractions was found to be — 

5a. [a] 3 > = +49 0®. 

Mb = +48-6. 
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These, then, constitute a definite and distinct fraction. A barium 
salt was prepared of the a portion of it, in the way already described. 

1*729 grams of this salt, dried as nsnal, gave O’] 60 gram BaSOi. 

6*756 grams of this salt, dried as usual, gave 100 c.c. of sp. gr. 
= 1*02943. This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, had an optical 
activity aD = +3*14®. 

These numbers lead to the following results : — 

BaO = 6*08° per cent. 

[a]T) = -f 49*5“ for acid. 

D = 4*35. 

Further, the barium salts of several fractions, analyses of which 
will be given later on, gave percentages of barium oxide varying 
between 5*9 and 6*1. 

It is clear from these factors that we have in this fraction a second 
acid, in the pure state. For reasons which shall be given, I propose 
to call it triarahinantrigalactangeddic add. 

This acid is equal in neutralising power to arabic acid, but it differs 
from it in its optical activity ; in being, like the former geddic add, 
precipitated from its aqueous solutions by alcohol as a syrup ; and in 
being more soluble in alcohol. In fact, there is no difliculty in 
separating it from arabic acid by fractional precipitation, the arabic 
acid being thrown out first. 

As shown above, the o fraction of the gum acid had an optical 
activity [a]® = +45*5“; in the isolation of the geddic acid just 
described, many fra 6 tions were obtained, all with a lower optical 
activity than triarabinantrigalactangeddic acid ; hence, there must be 
in the gum a lower rotating add then that just described. 

All those poz-tionswith [ajp = +43“ to +46®, including the cfraction, 
were mixed, dissolved in a little water, and alcohol gradually added, 
with continual stirring, until a poi*tion, estimated at 90 pei- cent, of 
the total solid matter in solution, was precipitated. The precipitate 
was allowed to subside, the supernatant liquid, when clear, was 
decanted off, and strong alcohol added as long as a predpitate w'as 
produced. The optical activity of this fraction was found to be 
[a]© = 48 — 49®, hence it was triarabinantrigalactangeddic acid. The- 
remaining 90 per cent, precipitated by the first addition of alcohol was 
again dissolved in a little water, and about 90 per cent, of it pre- 
dpitated by the gradual addition of alcohol ; fraction Ci was taken 
from the clear supernatant liquid by adding strong alcohol. The 
operation was again repeated with the precipitate until fractions 03 , 4 ^, 
C 4 , and Cs, were obtained, 0 i being, of course, the most soluble. The 
optical activity of these fractions was found to be 
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Cl, = +46°. 

Ci- [»]i> = +43°. 

Ci. [ajD == +42°. 

C4. = +43**- 

“ +36°. 

Cl admitted of being split up into two fractions, the one [a]D =: +49° 
triarabinantrigalactangeddic acid on tlie most soluble side, and the 
othier [all) = +43° on the least soluble one, there being no interme- 
diate indivisible fraction. 

All the portions [al^ = +42° to +43°, were again mixed and 
divided into three fractions, esc,, c^, and cy, ca, being the most soluble. 
An examination of the barium salts of each of these fractions led to 
the following results : — 

2*864 grams salt of col, dried as usual, gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 
1 '01222. This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, rotated the polarised 
ray = +2*30°. 

2*908 grams salt of eft dried as usual, gave 100 o.c. solution, sp. gr. 
1*01237. This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, rotated the polarised 
ray = +2*33°. 

3*126 grams salt of 07, dried as usual, gave 100 c.a solution, sp, gr. 
1*01300. This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, rotated the polaonsed 
ray a© = 2*50°. 

0*716 gram salt of ca, dried, gare 0*072 gram BaS04. 

From these numbers we have the following : — 

ca. [a]p = +43*0° ; D = 4*27 ; BaO = 6*60 per cent. 

rft [a]D = +42*8°; B = 4*25. 

^7- Mu = +42*6°; D = 4*16. 

The D of the salts of the cy £L*aetion shows that the preparation 
was not quite dry. 

Several other barium salts were found to contain from 6*65 to 6*66 
per cent. BaO. 

This portion which admitted of being thus divided is, therefore, a 
third acid in a pure state ; I shall call it 

acid. The precipitate of this acid thrown out of the aqueous solution 
by alcohol is less syrupy than that of the other gum acids described. 

Proceeding in the same way with the portions having an optical 
activily less than Md = +43°, I succeeded in eliminating a fraction 
[a]i> s= +36° , which admitted of being divided into three fractious of 
the same optical activity. In doing this there was a less soluble 
iSmall portion on one side, and the more soluble diarabinantrigalactan- 
geddio acid on ihe other. This is a fourth gum acid ; we shall call it 
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mimcMrahmantngahicia^ acid. Its calcicun salt yielded, on ana- 
lysis, the following results : — 

0*672 gram dried substance gave 0*0428 gram CaCOs. 

2*688 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01124. 

This solution, in a 200-mm. tube, rotated the polarised ray 
itD = -1-1*91°. Prom these figures we have : — 

CaO = 3*5 per cent. 

[ajjj = -1-36*7° for acid. 

3*50 CaO = 7*30 BaO. 

The portion of the dialysed gum less soluble than this acid, I 
neglected, as it was small in quantity, much coloured, and not 
easily worked. I, however, determined that it contained a nitro- 
genous compound, easily soluble in acids and alkalis, which in alka- 
line solution gave a beautiful pnrple colour, when treated with a few 
drops of alkaline copper solution (Pehling’s solution). On boiling 
this, a portion of the copper oxide was reduced to red oxide ; this is 
due, probably, rather to the presence of some gum acid than to the 
nitrogenous substance. 

I have so far shown that the gum consists of the calcium, mag- 
nesium, and potassium salts of four acids, which 1 have named and 
characterised as follows : — 

Tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, [a]j> = -1-68 — 59°; per cent. 
BaO in barium salt = 5*33, 

TriarabinantrigaJactangeddic acid, [a]® = -h48 — 49°; per cent, of 
BaO in barium salt ^ 6*00, 

Diarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, [a]© = -|-42 — 43° ; per cent. BaO 
in barium salt = 6*60, 

Monarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, [a]® = -1-36 — ^37°; per cent. 
BaO in barium salt = 7*30, 

and a nitrogenous substance of the character of a proteid. 

The names applied to the acids give some idea of their constitution, 
but, of course, at this stage of the investigation, 1 did not possess the 
data which enabled me to apply these terms to them ; that knowledge 
was the result of an examination of the products of the action of 
sulphuric acid on the acids themselves. 

A solution containing 30 grams of tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid 
in 90 c.c. was heated to 92 — ^95° in a water-bath, and 10 c.c. dilute 
sulphuric acid containing 2 grams acid, heated to the same tempera- 
ture, was added to it. The dig^tion was then continued for 15 
minutes, when the solution was rapidly cooled. To the cold solution, 
alcohol of sp. gr. 0*82 — 0*83° was added as long as a precipitate 
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formed. The sugar or sugars remained in the alcoholic solution, 
whilst the gum acid or adds were in the precipitate. 

I shall deal with the alcoholic solution first. This was neutralised 
'ttith strong baryta-water, the barium sulphate and a little barium 
salt of a gum acid allowed to settle, and the clear solution decanted. 
The predpitate was washed several times on a filter with alcohol of 
0*88. and the washings added to the original solution, in which 
they invariably produced a cloudiness, due to the presence of a little 
baiium salt. The alcoholic liquid was then evaporated, in a vacuum, 
to a syrup, which, on standing for a few hours, became a mass of 
crystals ; after standing for some days, these were washed with dry 
methyl alcohol and dried. An examination of the crystals showed 
that they had a higher optical activity than /3-arabinose* (Trans, 
1^84, 45, 41), namely, [a]© = -1-116®; the reducing power being 
K = 105 — 106°. They were redissolved in a little water and the 
solution allowed to stand for some time, when crystals appeared, 
hich showed a habit somewhat di&rent from the arahinose from 
aiabic acid, althongh they undoubtedly belonged to the same system. 
The sugar agreed in all its other properties with arahinose, its optical 
activity, &c-, being identical, as shown by the following experiments : — 


C.t 

D. 

C«jD- 

K. 

I. 4-960 

S-828 

+104-2“ 

/ a 108 8. 
15109-3. 

n. 4-459 

3-860 

+105-4° 

1103. 

in. 4-543 

3 860 

+104-6' 

110-3. 

IV. 4-846 

3-861 

+104 7“ 

109-9. 


The mother liquors, those iu the methyl alcohol washings as well 
as the aqneous ones, were mixed and evaporated in a vacuum to a 
strong syrnp. This was treated with dry methyl alcohol, which 
separated a few grams of barium salt of gum acid ; this we shall deal 
with later. The solution was again concentrated to a syrup in a 
A'acuum, and the syrup dissolved iu a little methyl alcohol; this 
solution yielded a further crop of arabinose on standing. On freeing 
*the mother liquor from alcohol, the optical activity of the solid matter 
in solution determined from the sp. gr. was found to be = 4*160®. 
Arabinon was isolated from this as described (Trans., 1890, 57, 69). 
Thero was no evidence of any other product; all the factors of the 
solid matter agreeing with mixtures of ai'abinon and arabinose. 

* Since the publication of the paper quoted here, much has been done to eiiable 
ii» to identity arabinose absolutely. Had I had the same means at my disposal then, 
T should not have used the term jS-arabinose : the sugar is undoubtedly arabinose, 
•<c-aralnno8e being the sugar Z have since described aa arabinon. 

f 0 s gxams per 100 c,c. 
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There was present, indeed, a small quantity of a non-crystallisable 
substance of low rotating power, wbicb yielded no mucio acid on 
treatment with nitric acid, showing the absence of galactose 
(7-arabinose) or a galactose-yielding substance. In the paper just 
•quoted, I showed that arabinose, when digested with sulphuric acid 
for a short time, yields a low-rotating, syrupy substance of the same 
kind ; hence, it can fairly be concluded that the small quantity of 
the substance mentioned is derived from arabinose by the action of 
the sulphuric acid. It is, therefore, clearly established that arabinon, 
arabinose, and the precipitate with alcohol are the only products of 
the first quarter of an hour’s action of sulphuric acid on the geddic 
acid. 

We have now to turn to an examination of the precipitate. This 
was dissolved in a little water and again precipitated, the operation 
being repeated until the precipitate was free from sulphuric acid. 
The alcoholic solutions thus obtained were added to that the results 
of the examination of which are given above. 

A portion of the syrupy precipitate was dissolved in water, and the 
•solution boiled until free from alcohol. The sp. gr. of this solution 
was found to be 1*03362, hence 8*8466 grams substance in 100 c.c. 
-(taking mean value for sp. gr.), and its optical activity in 200-mm. 
tube ai) == -|-4*46®. This gives a specific rotatory power for the solid 
matter [a]© = +26°. 

The remainder of the syrup was dissolved in a little water and 
divided into two fractions, Ss, more soluble, and Sx, less soluble, by 
treatment with alcohol, as already described. Barium salts were made 
-of a portion of each of these fractions in the usual way. On analysis 
they yielded the following results : — 

0*670 gram Si, dried at 100% gave 0*080 gram BaS04. 

0*713 „ Sa „ „ 0*085 

2*682 grams Si „ „ 100 c.c. soluciou, sp. gr. 1 01201, 

and rotated the ray in 200-mm. tube = +1*21°. 

2*852 grams S2, dried at 100% gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01254, 
and rotated the ray in 200-mm. tube = +1*38®. 

S’rom these numbers we have — 

51. 7*84 per cent. BaO in barium salt. 

52. 7*83 „ 

Si. [a]D = +24"7° for organic acid ; D = 4*48. 

Sa. [ajp = +26*3® „ D = 4*40. . 

A consideration of these Abators makes it clear that we had in the 

precipitate a pure, homogeneous compound; 1 shall call it geidimsic 
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acid ; it differs completely/as we liave seen, from either of the natural 
gum acids in optical activity and neutralising power. 

The gum acid salt of barium precipitated on neutralising the alco- 
holic solution with baiyta-water, and the small quantily of barium 
salt insoluble in dry methyl alcohol obtained when treating the syrup 
as described above were, upon examination, found to contain slightly 
more barium, and to have a somewhat less optical activity than the 
barium salts just described ; the meaning of this will be clear later on. 

It was difficult to separate the organic barium salt precipitated 
with the barium sulphate from the latter; the separation was accom- 
plished, however, by boiling the precipitate with water, filtering, 
washing the residue with boiling water (the filtrate was quite milky 
from barium sulphate), evaporating the filtrate till it became mode- 
rately concentrated, and then adding alcohol drop by drop until a 
slight portion of the barium salt was rendered insoluble ; this took 
down with it the barium sulphate, and left the supernatant liquid 
clear. The organic barium salt was obtained by further addition of 
alcohol to the clear supernatant liquid. 

Geddinosic acid, prepared and purified as above described, was 
acted upon with sulphuric acid. A solution of it was prepared con- 
taining in 100 c.c. about 25 grams of the dry add, heated in a water- 
bath, and 2'5 grams of sulphuric acid, previously diluted, added to it. 
The digestion was then continued for 15 minutes, after which the 
liquid was allowed to cool, when strong alcohol was added to it as 
long as a precipitate formed. 

The alcoholic solution and the predpitate were examined in the same 
way as is described above. The solution contained arabinon in very 
small qnantiky, arabinose, and a little gum add. There was no galac- 
tose, no mudc acid being produced by the action of nitric acid on the 
sugars, and other sugars than arabinon and arabinose were proved to 
be absent by crystallising the arabinose, and finding that the solid 
matter in the mother liquors, when freed from arabinon, had an 
optical activity not far removed from arabinose. In this case, how- 
ever, it must he stated that altogether but very little sugar, in 
proportion to the geddinosic acid taken, was produced. 

The precipitate, purified from sugars and sulphuric add by repeated 
precipitation with alcohol, and finally by dialysis, was divided into 
four fractions by partial predpitation with alcohol, after the manner 
already described, Gi being the most, and G 4 the least solnble fraction. 
The optioal activity of these fractions was found to be — 

Gti* = 4* 26*8“. • 

Mu = +24-4". 

Gs. [a]3>= -b22*2“. 

G4, [a]p = 4-22-2", 
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iPractions Gi and Gg are practically unaltered geddinosic acid. Gj 
and G4 are products of tlie action; these were mixed and again 
divided into two fractions, G a and G Barium salts were prepared of 
portions of each of these fractions; they yielded on analysis the 
following results : — 

1*828 grams of G a, dried as described, gave 0 201 gram BaCOg. 
1-803 „ G^ „ „ 0-199 

7*596 „ , Ga „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 

1*03432, and had an optical activiiy a© = +3*08° in a 200-mm. 
tube. 

7*434 grams of G p, dried as described, gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr, 
1*03351, and had an optical activity a© = +3*02^ in a 200-mm. 
tube. 

From these numbers we have : — 

G a. 8*54 per cent. BaO in the barium salt. 

Qp. 8*56 

Ga. [aju = +22*2° for acid ; D = 4*52 for barium salt. 
Gp, [a]B = +21*9° „ D = 4*51 

These numbers show that this is another acid in the pure state ; I 
propose to call it trigalactangedtlic acid. 

Taking into consideration the very small proportion of sugar pro- 
duced by this further 15 minutes’ action of sulphuric acid on geddinosic 
acid, this new acid may be looked upon as a disoinct resting stage in 
the action of sulphuric acid on teti»arabinantrigalactangeddio acid. 
That such is the case was proved by acting on that acid, in the 
way described, for 40 minutes, when it was found that trigalaetan- 
geddic acid, with practically the same neutralising power and optical 
activity as given above, was the only substance formed in quantity 
besides the sugars. 

As can be seen from these experiments, neither of the acids found 
ready foxmed in the gum are amongst the products of even 15 minutes^ 
action of sulphuric acid on the higher acid ; hence it would appear 
that neither of the lower gum acids is a resting stage in the action of 
sulphuric acid on the higher one. It seemed to me, however, worth 
determining whether or not it was possible to so modify the action of 
the sulphuric acid on the higher acid as to obtain one or all three of 
the lower ones. 

50 grams of diy tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, 2*5 grams of 
sulphuric acid, and 60 grams of water were digested for five minutes 
at 98 — 99°. The gum acid was dissolved in a portion of the water, and 
heated to the temperature mentioned ; the sulphuric acid was added 

VOL LIX. 4 G 
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to the remainder of the water, and the diluted acid boiled, the liquids 
were then mixed, and the digestion continued in a water-bath. At 
the end of five minutes, the solution was cooled as quickly as possible, 
and strong alcohol added as long as a precipitate was produced. 
The alcoholic solution and the precipitate were examined in the same 
way as has been described in treating of the other conversions. 

The sugars in the solutions were arabinon in large quantity, as 
might be expected, and arabinose ; there was no galactose. 

In purifying the gum acids from the sugars, the l6w solubility of 
arabinon in strong alcohol had to be taken into account; the pre- 
cipitate was dissolved in a little water and alcohol of sp. gr. 0*85 
added in insufficient quantity, so as not to precipitate the acids com- 
pletely. The clear supernatant liquid was then neutralised with 
baryta-water, upon which a precipitate of barium sulphate and the 
barium salt of a gum acid were precipitated ; these were collected 
and washed with dilate alcohol. The filtrate was evaporated in a 
vacuum to a syrup, which was dissolved in a little methyl alcohol, and 
strong alcohol (0*820) added ; some barium salt of a gum acid was 
precipitated, and the mixture put aside to allow the supernatant liquid 
to become dear. On examining it at the end of a few days, it was 
observed that the slight syrupy precipitate and the sides of the -vessel 
were covered with sphero-crystals ; these, I have reason to believe, are 
arabinon. I mention this matter here simply to indicate the direction 
in which that sugar is to be looked for in quantity, and the possibility 
of obtaining it in the crystallised state. 

The precipitate, with insufficient alcohol, was purified on the lines 
indicated, and divided into three fractions, Ti, T2, and Ta, Ti being 
the most soluble. The ap and D of these fractions were determined 
■with the following results : — 

3*198 grams Ti, dried as usual, gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 

1*01230; this, in a 200-mm. tube, had an optical activity 

ttD = +2*17°. 

3*200 grams T*, dried as usual, gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 
1*01210 ; this, in a 200-mm. tube, had an optical activity 
aD = +2*00*. 

2*842 grams T3, dried as usual, gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 

r01086 ; this, in a 200-mm. tube, had an optical activity 

ap = +1*84". 

From these numbers we have : — 

Ti. [a]3> = +33*9®; D = 3*85. 

T*. Md = +31*2®; D = 3*79. 

T*. [a]i> = +32*4"; D = 3*82. 
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A portion of tlie pxirified tmdivided precipitate was converted into 
a 'barinm salt. 

3‘470 grams dry salt gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01526 ; this, in 
a 200-mm. tube, had an optical activity ai> = -1-1*97®. 

0*867 gram dry salt gave 0*094 gram BaS04. 

Hence [a]© = +30*5°; D= 4*40; BaO = 7*12 per cent. 

These correspond sufficiently well with the factors obtained for 
inonarabinantrigalactangeddio acid, and as the barium salt which sepa- 
rated on neutralizing the alcoholic solution, yielded numbers agreeing 
pretty well with these, it is clear that no higher acid than the mon- 
arabinan one was produced in any quantity by the five minutes’ action 
of sulphuric acid on the high gum acid. I am, however, of opinion 
that by carefully regulating the strength of the solution, the quantity 
of sulphune acid, and the temperature, the three lower natural acids 
of the series can be prepared from the higher one. Prom this it 
would, of course, naturally follow that the products of the final action 
of sulphuric acid on all four acids are the same. This 1 have proved 
to be the case. 

A solution containing in 90 c.c. 2-5 grams of triarabmantrigalaotan- 
geddic acid was heated to 96 — ^97® in a water-bath, 10 c.c. dilute 
sulphuric add containing 2 grams H3SO4 added, and the digestion 
continued for 20 minutes. The cooled liquid was treated with alcohol 
as described above so as to separate the sugars from the gum acids. 
On distilling off the alcohol from the final alcoholic solution freed 
from sulphuric acid, and concentrating to a syrup, a large crop of 
crystals was obtained; this was higher in optical activity than 
arabinose ; a second crop was obtained which approached very closely 
to arabinose in optical activity, and a third crop was allowed to form ; 
this agreed with arabinose still more closely. The three crops were 
washed with methyl alcohol, and i*ociystallised from water; the 
crystals were exactly the same in habit as those obtained from tetr- 
arabinantrigalactangeddic acid, and the optical activity of the sugai* 
was found to be — 

[a]D = +104-5® c = 3*169, 

which is the activity of pure arabinose. The methyl alcohol washings 
and the mother liquors were mixed, and the mixture freed from alcohol 
by distillation. A determination of the optical activity of the solid 
matter in solution, which was little in proportion to the arabinose 
crystallised, gave — 

Md = +140®, 

showing the presence of arabinon. There was no galactose present, 
no mucic acid being produced by the action of nitric acid. I may, 

4 c 2 
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Lowever, say tLat tliis tebfc for ^alactoso is uniiecessary, for if it 
slLonld 1)6 present, the first crop of crystals is always contaminated 
with it, as is indicated by the crop possessing a lower rotatory power 
than arabinose. 

The gum acids were purified from the sugars as much as possible 
and divided into two fi*actions, (1) more, and (2) less, soluble. 
Barium salts of these were prepared ; they yielded on analysis the 
following results : — 

(1) = 7*55 per cent. BaO, and 

(2) = 8*03 „ 

(1) [a]D = 4-27*3® for organic acid, 

(2) Ca]D= 423 8° 

A comparison of these numbers with those obtained for geddinosic 
acid and trigalactangeddic acid sJiows very clearly that we have in 
this product a mixture of both acids ; it was not necessary to frac- 
tionate it further. 

Diarabinantrigalactangeddic acid was acted upon in the same way 
with the following results : — 

The sugars were found to be ara.binon and arabinose ; there was no 
galactose. 

The purified gum acids were divided into three fractions, Di, D^, 
and Da, of which Di was the most soluble, and of these, barium salts 
were prepared ; they ydelded on analyses : — 

Per cent. BaO. [a]^ for acid free from BaO. 


Di 7*66 426*3° 

D, 785 425*8 

Da 7*90 418*8 


These numbers also show that we have in the transformed product 
geddinosic and trigalactangeddic acid. Both the percentage of 
barium and the optical activity of the D, fraction are low, but when 
we consider that this fraction contained all the impurity of the 
original acid, we may feel satisfied that the indication is sufficiently 
distinct to obviate the necessity of further fractionation. 

Monarahinantrigalactangeddic acid ti^eated in the same way yielded 
similar results. The sugars were the same, arahinon, however, being 
present only in minute quantities. 

An analysis of the barinm salts of the two fmetions into which the 
gum acids were divided gave the following results : — 

Per cent. BaO. for acid free from BaO* 


Mi,,... 7*92 425-1° 

M* 8*30 421*8 
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There was a small, less soluble fraction than M 2 , but as its appear- 
ance left no doubt that it contained much impurity, it was neglected. 
Here, again, we have geddinosic and trigalactangeddio acids, the 
same products as in the three preceding cases ; it is clear, therefore, 
that all four gum acids break down in the* same way, and yield, as 
a distinct resting stage, the same compound, namely, irigalactangeddic 
acid. 

In further support of the conclusion that the resting stage in the 
action of sulphuric acid on the four adds is the same, I determined 
the amount of mucic acid yielded by the action of nitric add on the 
products from the four sources which agreed in optical activity and 
neutralising power with trigalactangeddic acid. To 1 part of each 
of these products, 7*5 parts of nitric acid and 2 5 parts of water 
were added ; the mixture was heated in a beaker of 60 c.c. capacity, 
covered with a watch glass until red fumes began to be evolved, 
when the vessel was removed from the source of heat until the 
violence of the reaction had ceased. Heat was again applied until 
nitrous fumes were no longer evolved in quantity. On cooling, the 
contents of the beaker became sohd, and after standing a few days 
the mucic acid was collected on a fared filter, washed with cold water, 
dried au 100®, and weighed. To the weight thus obtained, minus the 
weight of the filter, a quantity was added proportionate to the bulk of 
the filtrate ; this gave the mucic acid. It was found to vary from 50 
to 64 per cent, of the gum acid product employed, but no satisfactorily 
concordant results were obtained with the acids from either of the 
four sources, although they all agreed in their variations ; in fact, all 
four products behaved as if they were one and the same substance, 
and yielded a quantity of mucic acid, not far removed, above or below, 
fiom 52 per cent. Although these experiments would not in them- 
selves be conclusive as to the identity of the four products, they 
materially add to the evidence already adduced, that trigalactangeddic 
is a distinct resting stage in the action of sulphuric acid on the four 
natural gum adds of the sample of gedda gum under examination. 

1 must not omit to point out that acids other than trigalactan- 
geddic acid and geddinosic acids are at times found amongst the 
products of the transformation; they possess a higher rotatory 
power and neutralising power than either of these acids. When they 
appear amongst the products, galactose is found with the sugars. 
This will be accounted for later on. 

Before we proceed any further with this investigation, it would 
probably be as well to enquire into the meaning of the facts we have 
established. 

To begin with, we have tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, with 
optical activity [a]D = -f.58®, the barium salt of which contains 5*33 
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per cent. BaO, and we find that this is converted in a short time hj 
the action of sulphuric acid into geddinosic acid, [a]D = +25®, the 
barium salt of which yields 7*8 per cent. BaO, and finally into 
trigalactangeddic acid, [ajj) = +22°, the barium salt of which gives 
8*5 per cent. BaO, whilst, at the same time, a large quantity of 
arabinon and arahinose is formed. With the elimination of the sugars^ 
we see that an acid is produced of a much lower molecular weight 
than the acid acted upon. If we calculate the molecular weight of 
each from the percentage of BaO in the barium salt, we have for tri- 
galactangeddic acid ^ — 153 = 1647, and for tetrarabinan- 

trigalactangeddic acid — 153 = 2717 ; and if we subtract 

the former from the latter number, 2717 — 1647 = 1070, we get a 
figure which represents the molecular weight of the material from 
which the arabinon and arabinose were derived. Does this indicate 
the multiple of the unknowm group arcihinan. OioHieOt,, or of arabinon, 
GioHisOg ? The molecular weight of the former is 264 and of the latter 


282; then 


= 4*05 and 


= 3*79; 


hence, it is more liisriy that it is four groups of CioHigOe which are 
hydrolysed than 3*79 groups of OioHjgOg. If, therefore, we take Tg as 
a formula for tri^lactangeddic acid, that of tetrarabinantrigalactan 
geddic acid will be 4CioHiB08,Tg ; hence the term tetrarabmm- Had it 
been 4C10H18O9 that were removed, the formula of the higher acid would 
be 40ioHi809,Tg, and its barium salt 40ioHib09,Tg,BaO; this requires 
5*22 per cent. BaO, whilst 4CioHi60t„Tg,BaO requires 5*35 per cent. 
The mean result of many analyses of the carefully-prepared barium salt 
is 5*33 per cent. BaO, as given above, the variations being only in the 
second place of decimals; hence, the tetrarahinan formula is well 
established. I have not been able to determine whether BaO dis- 
places HjO in these salts or not ; I believe, however, the salts are 
addition products ; they certainly are not of the nature of true salts, 
as 1 shall he able to show later on. 

Let us now see what relation the other acids hold to teiuarabinan* 
trigalactangeddic acid. We found that the barium salt of that acid 
contained about 6 per cent. BaO, as the mean of the results of many con- 
cordant analyses of several different preparations, 30ioHi60fa,Tg,BaO, 
that is, tetrarahinantrigalactangeddic acid, minus the arabinan group 
GioHuOs, requires 5*90 per cent. BaO; beuce, tbe second natural 
gnm acid is ^arabinautrigalactangeddic acid. 

The barium sidt of the third acid yielded 6*6 per cent. BaO ; 

that is, the high add, minus two GioHuOs groups, 
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requires 6*57 percent. BaO ; lienee^ tlxis acid is diarabinanf3?igalactan- 
geddic acid. 

The barium salt of tbe fourth acid yielded 7*3 per cent, of BaO ; 
CioHigOgTgjBaO, that is, the high acid, minus three OioHisOs groups, 
require 7*41 per cent. BaO ; hence, this is womrabinantrigalactan- 
geddic acid. 

I showed above that an acid, which I called geddinosic acid, a 
marked resting stage in the action of sulphuric acid on the gum acids, 
yields a barium saJt which was found to contain 7*84 per cent. BaO. 
This seems to indicate an acid intermediate between monarabinan- 
irigalactangeddic acid and trigalactangeddic acid; C0H8O4Tg,BaO, 
requires 7*92 per cent. BaO. It is not easy to understand how such a 
substance can exist and be a product of the action of sulphuric acid on 
the geddic acid, for it necessitates the representation of the breaking 
down not by the equations 

4 CioHi 608 Tg + 4H3O = Tg -h 4G10H18O9 

Trigalactan- Arahinozi. 
geddie acid. 

and 40 ioB[ib 09 "b 4B[30 ^ BOsBTioOs, 

Arabinose. 

but by the equations 


4GioHie09,Tg, 4“ 4HaO — G5H804Tg - 1 - 3GioHi809 + G 5 H 10 O 5 

Geddinosic acid. Arabinon. Arabinose. 


and 3G10S18O9 4“ SHgO — GGsPCioOs. 


There can, however, be no question as to the existence of the acid, 
for I have taken much trouble to purify it and determine its compo- 
sition. 1 record the fact as 1 found it, and leave to future investi- 
gation the task of explaining the matter. 

This is a convenient stage to summarise the results hitherto 
obtained. We have found that the four natural gum acids may bo 


named and represented as follows : — 

Tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid. ....... 4GioHi808,Tg« 

Triarabinantrigalactangeddic acid 3GioHi608,Tg. 

Diarabinantrigalactangeddic acid 2GioHi808,Tg. 

Monarabinantrigalactangeddic acid GioHuOsjTg. 

Each of these, when acted upon by sulphuric acid, yields as a definite 
resting point 

Greddinosic acid G5H8049Tg, 

and finally 

Trigalactangeddic acid Tg. 
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The next step in the inTestigafcion was to inquire into the constitu- 
oiL of the last-named acid. 

We have seen that this acid is but slightly acted on when digested 
25 — 30 minutes in a solution containing 2 — 3 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. On being oxidised with nitric acid, it yielded about 52 per cent, 
of mucic acid ; galactose, oxidised under similar conditions, yielded 
85 per cent, of the same acid ; it is fair, therefore, to conclude that 
trigalactangeddic acid contains, at least, 85 : 100 : : 52 : 61 per cent, 
of a galactose-yielding constituent. Such being the case, it was to be 
expected that the acid would yield galactose when broken down by 
digestion with sulphuric acid. 

A solution containing, in 100 c.c., 25 grams of trigalactangeddic acid 
and 3 grams of sulphuric acid, was heated at 98° in a water-bath, and 
the digestion continued for two horn's. The liquid was then cooled, 
neutralised with baryta- water, and the barium sulphate separated by 
filtration. When the gum acids are degraded to the extent they are 
under under these circumstances, the baidum sulphate is easily 
separated, and the solution filtei^ clear. The filtrate was concen- 
trated in a vacuum to a syrup, and alcohol (0 82) added as long as a 
precipitate was produced; this was freed from sugars by repeated 
dissolution in water and precipitation with alcohoL It contained the 
barium salt of the degraded gum acid; the sugars were iu the 
alcoholic solutions, which, however, contained also some barium salt. 
This was eliminated by repeatedly evaporating to a syrup in a 
vacuum and taking up with strong alcohol. The final solution was 
freed from alcohol by distillation, and the optical activity of the 
sugars determined. Sp. gr. of solution l'03214f; optical activity in a 
200-mm. tube a© == +12*50° ; hence 

[ajj, = -^-74*9°. 

This solution was not free from baiium, and as the amount of 
sugar in 100 o.c. was inferred from the sp. gr., the specific rotatory 
power obtained for the sugars must be too low. It was again evapo- 
rated to a syrup, and treated with hot alcohol, which dissolved it all 
except a small portion rich in barium. The clear alcoholic solution 
deposited, on standing, a small ci*op (a) of crystals. This was sepa- 
rated, and the alcohol distilled off. The syrup thus obtained was 
dissolved in its own weight of dry methyl alcohol ; this solution 
yielded a large crop (h) of crystals on standing. A further crop (c) 
was obtained from the mother liquids. Determinations of those 
three ciopis of cxystals were made with the following results : — 

2-570 grams a crop gave 100 c.c., sp. gr. 1*00988 ; this, in a 200-inm. 
inb^ gave a rotation Aj> = +4*0° ' 
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3 413 grams h crop gave 100 c.c., sp. gr. 1 •01314 ; this, in a 200-mm. 
tube, gave a rotation olj^ = +5*50°. 

1*620 grams c crop gave 100 c.c., sp. gr. 1 00624 ; this, in a 200-mm. 
tube, gave a rotation aj) = -[-2*63“. 

The crystals were anbydrons. 

From these figures we have, for the specific rotatory power of the 
three crops : — 

\jqjy = +77*8“. 

K [a]i» = -hSO-6®. 
c. [a]p = + 81 - 2 °, 

The optical activity of gakctose at the temperature and degree of 
average concentration of these observations is 

= + 81 • 4 ^ 

and, as the crops of crystals have all the same habitus as that sugar, 
and as they yield mucic acid on oxidation with nitric acid, they con- 
sist of galactose in a moderately pure state. On recrystallisation 
from water, a product was obtained having the exact crystalline form 
and specific rotatory power of galactose. Besides this sugar and a trace 
of barium salt, there vas only a very small quantity of uncrystalli- 
sable syrup of low optical activity in the alcoholic solutions. Whether 
this syrup is the result of the action of the acid on the sugar, which 
is very probable, as I have shown that arabinose and, as we know, 
dextrose are acted upon in the same way, or on the gum acid, I must 
leave undecided for the present. 

On attempting to purify the gum acid or acids of the barium salt, 
as far as possible, by dialysis with hydrochloric acid, it was found 
that the greater portion of the gum acid diEused, only a small and 
somewhat coloured portion being left on the dialyser. This was too 
opalescent to admit of an optical determination. It was divided into 
four fi*aotions, and the barium salts prepared of the second (a) and 
fourth (p). These were analysed : — 

0*746 gi*am (a) gave 0*114 gram BaSOji. 

0*522 „ 03) „ 0*079 

Numbers corresponding to : — 

a = 10*03 per cent. BaO. 

^ = 9*94 „ 

The fraction, therefore, left on the dialyser is a fairly pure homo- 
geneous substance. As, however, this was only a small portion 
of the acid produced by the degradation, a further quantity of tri- 
galactangeddic acid was acted upon, in the same way as described 
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above. Tbe sugar in tbe alcobolie solution "was found to be galactose. 
The barium salt Tras divided into eight fractions ; 1 being the most in- 
soluble. An optical activity, sp. gr., and barium oxide determination 
was made of each of these ; 1, being a small and rather unsatis- 
factory fraction, was rejected ; — 


0*563 gram 

2 gave 0*070 gram BaSO*. 

0426 

99 

3 „ 

0-096 

99 

0182 

99 

» 

0-039 

99 

0-536 

99 

5 „ 

0-114 

99 

0-803 

99 

6 „ 

0-180 

99 

0-732 

•J 

7 „ 

0-110 

99 

0-698 

99 

8 „ 

0-082 

99 


2-214 grams 2 gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1-01048, which, in a 
200.mm. tube, deviated the ray = +1 ‘4°. 

1-706 grams 3 gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1*00854, which, in a 
200-mm. tube, deviated the ray = +1-92°. 

2*146 grams 5 gave 100 c.c. solution, sp, gr. = 1*01052, which, in a 
200-mm. tube, deviated the ray = +2-20°. 

3*212 grams 6 gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1*01658, which, in a 
200-mm. tube, deviated the ray ajy = +3*75°. 

2*928 grams 7 gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1*01370, which, in a 
200-mm. tube, deviated the ray ctj) = +3*48°. 

2*794 grams 8 gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1*01270, which, in a 
200-mm. tube, deviated the ray aj> =: +3’15°- 

From these numbers, we have the following factors : — 

Sp. rot. power for acid 

Per cent. BaO. free from SaO. D. 


2 8*31 [a]D = +34*5° 4*73 

3 14 79 L®]j) = +65*5° 5*01 

4 1407 — — 

5 13*94 [a]D = +60*0° 4*90 

6 14*72 [ajj) =: +68-4° 5*16 

7 9*87 [a]i> = +65*9° 4-68 

8 7*71 = +61*1° 4*54 


A further treatment of fraction 2 showed tbe high activity and low 
percentage of barium oxide to he due to a galactose-yielding body, 
probably galactonj the saccharon of galactose, contaminating a gum 
acid containing slightly over 10 per cent, BaO. Fractions 3, 4, 6, and 6 
are dearly a mixture of two or more barium salts, contaminated prob- 
ably with sugar ; and fractions 7 and 8 are gum acid salts, evidently 
containing sugar* The latter were mixed, dissolved in water, and care- 
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fnlly purified by repeated solution and reprecipitation with alcohol. 
The alcoholic solutions were all collected, concentrated to a syrup, and 
dissolved in a small quantity of methyl alcohol. On standing, the 
solution crystallised. The sugar thus obtained was found to have an 
optical activity 

= -hsrr, 

and to yield mucic acid on oxidation with nitric acid, so that it was pure 
galactose. The purified barium salt was divided into two fractions, 
one of which was analysed. It yielded 13*90 per cent. BaO, and had 
an optical activity for organic acid 

[a]3> = +62*5°. 

It is clear, therefore, that the barium salts in fractions 7 and 8 were 
of the same nature as those in the other fractions, and that it is difiicult 
to separate these salts from sugar. 

The whole of the purified fractions were mixed and again submitted 
to careful treatment with alcohol. Some of the more soluble fractions 
were found to contain between 14 and 16 per cent, of BaO, and a 
more insoluble fraction was obtained, which, on analysis, yielded 
the following results : — 

0*702 gram dry substance gave 0*163 gram BaSOi. 

2*808 grams dry substance gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. = 1*01410 1 
and this, in a 200-mm. tube, deviated the ray = +2*96®. 

These numbers lead to the fe,ctors 

16*26 per cent. BaO ; [a]D = +62*0® for acid free from BaO. 

On referring to Part I of this paper (Trans,, 1884, 45, 46), 
we find a barium salt described ; it was obtained under the same con- 
ditions from arabic acid as this salt was prepared from the gedda 
gum acid, containing 15*69 per cent. BaO, but having little or no 
optical activity. The acids neutralise practically the same quantity 
of barium oxide, but they are not identical, as is shown by the dif- 
ference in the optical activity. Do they contain %he same proportion 
of carbon and hydrogen ? The salt of the arabic series gave a per- 
centage agreeing with the formula G 29 H 480 s 7 ,BaO. 

The portion of the geddic salt of which an analysis is given above 
was mixed with all the fractions from the same source containing 
14 to 16 per cent. BaO, and having an optical activity varying 
between [aju = +62® and +66®, and again purified by repeated 
treatment with alcohol. The salt thus obtained was burnt in the 
usual way in a current of oxygen. 
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I. 0*3290 gram drj barium salt gave HaO =: 0*147 gram, COs = 
0*417 gram, and BaCOs = 0*0665* gram. 

II. 0*3732 gram dry barium salt gave HoO = 0*168 gram, CO 2 = 
0*474 gram, and BaOOj = 0*0752 gram. 

From these numbers vre have : — 



r 


Theory for 


1 . 

II. 

029ll4g05{7]Sa0. 

C per cent • 

35-83 

35*83 

35 47 

H „ 

4-96 

5*00 

4*89 

BaO per cent. . . 

15-?0 

15*66 

15*59 


These numbers agree sufficiently closely to 'warrant the application 
of the arabinosic formula to the geddio deiivative. The latter I pro- 
pose to call p~gedddnohic acid. 

Further, in dealing with the arabic series, I sho'wed (he. dt.) that 
an acid having the composition O 23 H 3 BO 22 was obtained as the result 
of the digestion of arabic acid for three or four hours with sulphuric 
acid. An acid of this composition, no doubt, is also obtained by 
treating trigalactangeddic acid or the higher acids in the same way. 
I Lave not thought it necessary to isolate the acid, but the evidence I 
obtained of its existence is conclusive. One of the natural gum acids, 
in fact, triarabinantrigalactangeddie acid, was digested in the usual 
way wixh sulphuric acid for three hours. The transformed solution 
was neutralised with baryta-water, the barium sulphate filtered off, 
and the filtrate concentrated. The precipitate with alcohol was freed 
from sugar as much as possible by treatment with alcohol, and then 
divided into two fractions, a and 6 ; on analysis, these yielded the 
following results ; — 

0*835 gram of a, dried as usual, gave 0*217 gi'am BaSO^. 

1-312 „ h „ „ 0*338 

3*340 „ a „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr, 

1*01706, and ^s solution gave a rotation aj) = +3*80** in a 
200 -mm. tube. 


a = 17*1® per cent. BaO ; [a] 3 > = -(- 68 * 2 ® for free acid. 

Theory for 023H3hO22,BaO, 18*68 per cent. BaO. 

There can be no doubt that a salt of this composition could be ob- 
tained by carefully fractionating a or 6 , but when we take the facts 
already established into account, it seemed to me unnecessary to 

* Tbesre was no inciease in weight when the residue in the boat after burning the 

BaO salts was treated with ammoniuzn carbonate. 
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prepare the salt in the pure state. The a fraction is a mixture of 
barium )3-geddinosate and the barium salt of the low acid in about 
equal parts ; taking the percentage of barium as the indicator, the 
optical activity of the low acid, which I propose to call geddic acid^ 
would be [a]D = 4- about. The corresponding arabic acid has 
little or no optical activity; the acids from the two sources are 
isomeric, they differ in optical activity. 

We may now turn to the acid obtained as the first marked resting 
stage of the action of sulphuric acid on the natural gum acids, 
namely, trigalactangeddic acid, represented by the symbol Tg, and 
described above, and inquire what relation this acid holds to the final 
one, the existence of which I have just indicated, and which I have 
called geddic acid. As I showed that barium trigalactangeddate 
contains 8*4 — 8*5 per cent, of barium ; that by the action of sulphuric 
acid it yields geddic acid, C 3 jH 3 a 022 , and that no other product is 
formed except galactose, it is clear that the higher acid must be some 
compound of galactose, or a galactose-yielding substance, with geddic 
acid. Taking C 13 H 20 O 10 to represent a hypothetical galactan, 
30 i 2 H 2 oOio, 023 H 3802 s,BaO, that is, TgBaO, would represent the con- 
stitution of the salt. This formula requires 8*54 per cent. BaO, 
against the 8*4 — 8*5 per cent, found ; hence the term trigalaotangeddic 
acid. 

If this is the real relationship existing between the two acids, an 
elementary analysis of trigalactangeddic acid, or of its barium salts, 
should yield results confirmatory of the hypothesis. Combustions 
were made of several preparations of the barium salts with the 
following results : — 

0*2820 gram T in dry state gave H 2 O = 0*141 gram, CO 2 = 0*415 
gram, and BaOOg = 0'0312 gram. 

0*3551 gram II in dry state gave H 3 O = 0*172 gram, OO 3 = 0*628 
gram, and BaGOs = 0*0391 gram. 

0*2126 gram III in dry state gave H^O = 0*104 gram, CO 3 = 0*312 
gram, and BaOOj = 0*0235 gram. 

0*2863 gram lY in diy state gave H 3 O = 0*144 gram, OOo = 0*424 
gram, and BaCOa = 0*0317 gram. 

0*3585 gram V in dry state gave H^O = 0*174 gram, OO 2 = 0*628 
gram, and BaOOa = 0*0390. 

These results calculated for the free acid ai*e : — 

Theory for 

1. II. III. IV. V. 30i2H3QO20,C<]jH3gOo3. 
C.... 44*64 45*02 44*50 44*92 44*62 43*2 

H... 6*07 5*85 5*95 6*11 5*89 5*98 
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The BaO in the salt being — 

L II. m. IT. V. 

BaO . 8*59 8*56 8-59 8*60 8*45 

The carbon found is mnch higher than that required by this 
theory; the hydrogen affords no marked evidence, bnt taking the 
general results of hydrogen determinations into consideration, the 
numbers obtained are too low, on the whole, for the theory. It is 
clear, therefore, that the relationship between geddic acid and trigalac- 
tangeddic acid is not 1ihat mentioned above. If, however, we suppose 
that each C 12 H 20 O 10 group hydrolysed occupied the place of a water 
molecule, H 2 O, in C3sHg8022 we have a compound SCwHMOicCaHaaOig, 


which requires 

C 44*70 

H 5*81 


numbers agreeing perfectly with those found. 30i2H2oOio,023H3sOi9,BaO 
req^uires 8*80 per cent. BaO, a number agreeing sufficiently closely 
with those found, especially when it is considered that the acid can 
only with difficulty be freed from magnesium and potassium oxides, 
which take the place of a portion of the barium oxide. 

It is, therefore, clear that the formula of trigalactangeddic acid is 
3 Gi2H2oOio,G2jB^Oi 9, and that the equation 


30i2B[2oOlO)G2iH220i9 9 H 2 O = Gc3B[3b093 + 6G6Si20e 

Geddic acid. Galactose. 

represents the dual action of sulphuric acid upon it. 

I may here point out that in dealing with the breaking down of 
arable acid, I showed that, after a certain stage of the degradation, 
the breaking down was accompanied with the fixation of more water 
than was required to convert a GsHioOg or a O 12 H 20 O 10 compound into 
a GeHttOe one, in exactly the same way as is here indicated. 

Between tidgalactangeddic acid and geddic acid, I have been able 
to obtain evidence of the existence of only two acids, namely, the 
acid left upon the dialyser, the barium salt of which contained 10*03 
and 9*94 per cent, of barium oxide, and the acid of the fractions con- 
taining between 14 and 15 per cent. BaO. Two preparations of the 
barium salt of the former were analysed with the following results : — 

0*3512 gram I dry salt gave H 2 O = 0*183 gram, GO 2 = 0*500 gram, 
and BaCOs -f- 0*0469 gram. 

0*3931 gram II dry salt gave H 2 O = 0*202 gram, GO 2 = 0*561 
gram, and BaOOs = 0*520 gram. 
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Found. 




* V 

Theory for 


I. 

II. 


0 

39-60 

39-75 

39-40 

H 

6-79 

5-71 

6-16 

BaO .... 

10-37 

10-28 

10-61 


These nnnibers agree sufficiently T^ell to support the theory ; the 
agreement would, of course, be closer if the carbon and hydrogen 
were calculated on the acid free from ash. This acid I call 
galaetangeddic acid. 

The second acid, the barium salt of which contains between 13 and 
14 per cent. BaO, I call wonogalactangeddic add, because 

Ci2ELaoO ioC23E[3602iBaO 


requires 13*66 per cent. BaO. The optical actiTity of this acid would 
be somewhere about [a]D = +58 — 60°. 

Having thus far securely established the relationship existing 
between the final acid, geddic acid, and trigalactangeddic acid, we 
may return to inquire whether or not the relationship of the natural 
gum acids to one another, and to trigalactangeddic acid, is exactly as 
was indicated by the composition of the barium salts. This compo- 
sition indicated that the natural gum acids wei'e compounds of tri- 
galactangeddic acid with hypothetical arabinan, OioHieOs, so that, 
substituting 3Ci3HgoOio,023H320w for Tg, the formula of tetrarabinan- 
tiigalactangeddic acid would be 4 CioHi 608 , 30 i 3 H 2 oOio,C 23 HasOi 9 . Is 
this so ? Combustions were made of four preparations of this acid, 
namely, two calcium salts and two free acids, with the following 
results : — 


L 0*2481 gram dry CaO salt gave BiO = 0*134 gram, CO 2 = 
0*398* gram, OaOOa = 0*0094t gram, 
n. 0*3816 gram dry CaO salt gave H3O = 0*174 gram, COa = 
0-536* gram, CaCOs = 0*0125.t 

HI. 0*2641 gram dry acid gave HaO = 0*143 gram, CO 3 = 0*437 
gram. 

IV, 0*3716 gram dry acid gave H 3 O = 0*202 gram, CO 3 = 0*616 
gram. 

Found. 


f ^ Theory for 

I. II. III. IT. 4C,oHie08.3aj3H3oOio,Oa3H3aOia. 

C.... 44*71 46*05 45*13 45*21 45*00 

H.... 6*13 5-96 6*52 6*04 5*91 

^OiflHiaOgiSOiaHaaOiQjCgsHaOigjCaX). 

CaO.. 2-12 2*11 — — 2*08 


* This number includes the OO 3 weighed and the CO 3 as CaOOa in boat, the 
boat being weighed before treatment of ash with ammonium carbonate, 
f After treatment of ash with ammonium carbonate. 
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Tltese Btimbers prove conclusively that the relationship indicated 
by the barium salts is that existing between trigalactangeddic acid 
and tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, that unlike the group yielding 
galactose, the group from which the arabinon and arabinose are 
derived is hydrated, without hydration of the derived acid taking 
place at the same time. The facility with which the arabinan is 
removed, and the difficulty with which the galactan-containing acids 
are broken down, show clearly, too, that the bond of union in both 
cases cannot be the same. 

The baidum salt of tetrarabinantrigalactangeddic acid yielded 
5*33 — 5'42 per cent. BaO ; the formula 

4sOioSi606,30i2B2oOx09033B[320i9,BaO 

requires 6’47 per cent. BaO. 

The barium salt of triarabinantrigalaciangeddic acid yielded 
5’9 — 6*07 per cent. BaO ; the formula 

3 Oiol^lS^S) ^^12^20^10) 023B^0ig,Ba0 
requires 6*04 per cent. BaO. 

The barium salt of diarabinantrigaJactangeddic acid yielded 
6'6 — 6'7 per cent. BaO ; the formula 

20 10^^160$,3 Oi9B[2oOx0903gpB[22^19}^^^^ 
requires 6“75 per cent. BaO. 

The barium salt of monarabinantrigalantangeddic acid yielded 
7*3 — 7 6 per cent. BaO ; thef ormula [CioHisOsjSGxaBijoOiojCgsHjgOigjBaO] 
requires 7*65 per cent. BaO. 

In all these cases, the theory agrees well with the numbers found ; 
taking this into account, as well as the general facts demonstrated in 
this paper, it is clearly established that these formulae, attributed to 
the natural gum acids and to the products of their degradation, are 
highly probable. The gum is a mixture of the calcium, magnesium, 
and potassium salts of these acids in various proportions, together 
with a small quantity of proteid as mentioned above. 

The evidence affoided by the constitution of this gum, and of the 
acids it contains, seems to me to point distinctly to these bodies as 
materials — ^matter being built up, and to be employed in building up, 
rather than as d^ris — matter produced by the breaking down of sub- 
stances of greater complexity. If, too, they were debris^ we can have 
no doubt that the gum w'onld contain other prodncts of the degrada- 
tion. This we find is not the case, for, although there is undoubtedly 
a trace of sugar present, there is not anything like sufficient to 
account, for example, for tlie degradation of tetrarahinantrigalactan- 
geddic acid to monai*abinantrigalactangeddio acid. It is not possible 
io say whether the nitrogenous matter is debris or material, for it 
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has been bnt slightly examined, in consequence of its being present 
in rery small quantity, and of the dif&culty of arriving at any simple 
factor of it which would serve as a criterion of its homogeneity or 
purity. 

This work, so far, is complete in itself, for it gives us a clear 
iusight into the constitution of a dextrorotatory gum; but I felt 
that the paper would not be complete unless I was able to show that 
all the dextrorotatory gums were like the one described, or held some 
well-defined relationship to it. The investigation was commenced in 
1883, and in 1887, before I was able to quite satisfy myself upon 
many points described above, the supply of the A sample of gum 
became exhausted. I had, therefore, to seek a fresh supply. I 
applied to the firm from whom the first sample was obtained, but a 
few experiments with the sample furnished showed me that I had an 
altogether different gum in my hands. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to submit the fresh sample to pretty well as full an investigation 
as the first. This I undertook the more readily, as I hoped the 
results would confirm and complete those already described. 

Sample of Gedda Gum B. 

Physically there was no apparent difEerence between this sample 
and the A sample. The colour was the same in both, and there was 
no material difierence in the shape or size of the pieces. If anything, 
the darker pieces of the B sample were more contaminated with bark 
and sand than those of the A sample. Neglecting these pieces, the 
sample was easily divisible into B a, light glassy pieces, B h, dark- 
ruby pieces, and B c, deep-reddish ones. An optical activity deter- 
mination of each of these divisions was made with the following 
I'esnlts ; the sp. gr. of the solution was employed as the indicator of 
the amount of substance in solution. 

B a, * "b 83*4® 

B &. Md = H-80*7‘* 

B c. ^ +^58*9®. 

These numbers show that the second sample of gum is not the 
same as the first, and that, like it, it is not homogeneous. 

Ash determinations were also made : — 

1'091 grams Ba gave 0-022 gram ash after treatment with 

(NHOaCOa. 

5-678 grams Bb gave 0-107 gram asli after treatment with 

(NH4)3003. 

5-466 grams Bo gave 0*098 gram ash after treatment with 

(NH4) 3O Os. 

VOL. LIX. 4 T> 
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Hence B a = 2*0 per cent. ash. 

B 6 = 1*89 
B c = 1-70 

On comparing these percentages with those obtained for the 
A sample, we find there is mnch less ash in the B sample. The 
reason of this will be clear later on. The constitntion of the ash in 
both samples was, however, practically the same, namely, calcium 
carbonate in greater part, with a small quantity of potassinm and 
magnesium carbonates, and a trace of silicic and phosphoric acids. 

It was no use to attempt to fractionate the gum mechanically, 
because I found that even pieces of exactly the same colour con- 
tained more than one gum acid; hence, as in the case of the 
A sample, I had recourse to the precipitation method. In dealing 
with it, however, a difficulty presented itself ; a considerable 
quantity of the gum acid was soluble in strong alcohol. When 
a strong solution, one of water to one of gum, was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and the least soluble fraction thrown out by the 
addition of alcohol, of sp. gr. 0-85, further addition of this alcohol to 
the clear solution did not precipitate nearly the whole of the gum 
add ; this was only effected on neutralisation with milk of lime ; the 
caldnm salt of the most soluble add was then precipitated. Pro- 
ceeding in this way, the gum was divided into four fractions : a, the 
least soluble, was thrown out first, I was precipitated by a further 
addition of alcohol to the clear solution, c was next thrown out, and 
d, the most soluble fraction, was precipitated only as lime salt on 
neutralising with milk of lime. 

Fractions a and h contained much nitrogenous matter ; they were 
again mixed and divided into fractions ui, Us, and Ua, the first being 
the least soluble. After these substances had been dried, they were 
insoluble in water, and had to be dissolved in dilute soda to admit of 
an optical observation. They were all strongly acid to litmus, hydin- 
chloric acid being proved to be absent. In alkaline solution the 
optical activity was found to be 

E^ln — H“38° 

^ 2 ’ [o^jn " +38“ 

[^]d = +46“. 

Nfeiiiher fraction was free fiom nitrogenous matter. On further 
treating Oa, a soluble fraction was obtained, free from nitrogen, the 
optical activiiy of which was 

[a]x> = +80—83% 

ihe more insoluble portion having an optical activity not far removed 
from that of oi and cfe. I mnst leave to a future occasion a descrip- 
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f ion of my attempts to purify these substances, and an account of the 
nitrogenous matter they contain, I may, however, state here, that 
the nitrogenous matter is of the nature of a protmd, and that it gives 
the following reactions : — 

I. It is diastatic, that is, it dissolves starch like malt diastase.’*^ 
It does not invert sucrose. 

n. When precipitated and dried, it does not dissolve in water to a 
clear solution, yet the greater portion of the substance is 
evidently soluble. 

in. It dissolves easily in soda or potash to a perfectly clear solu- 
tion, with the production of a slight brown colour, if the alkali 
is in excess. On adding acid to the strong solution, no cloudi- 
ness is produced, but the colour disappears. 

ly. Ko precipitate is produced by boiling the acid or alkaline 
solutions. 

Y. An alkaline solution yields a beautiful purple colour on the 
addition of a drop or two of Fehling’s solution ; the colour is 
much intensified on the application of heat. There is no 
reduction, except on long boiling, and then it is only slight, 
the solution still retaining its purple or rose colour. 

YI. When boiled with strong nitric acid, it yields a dark-brown 
solution ; potash discharges the colour to some extent, and 
produces a fiocculent precipitate. 

VII. When boiled with nitric acid not sufficiently strong to give 
rise to nitrous fumes, a yellowish-red solution is obtained, 
which on cooling deposits a yellowish, fiocculent precipitate. 

VIII. With Millon’s reagent it yields a rose-pink coloration, which 
becomes yellow on adding an excess of the reagent* 

IX. In strong acetic acid solution, no precipitate is produced on 
the addition of potassium ferrocyanide. 

We have again to turn to the portions of the gum which were 
found to be free from nitrogen. Fraction c was found to have an 
optical activity 

[a]3, = +90% 

and d = +102% 

Proceeding after the manner described in dealing with the 

A sample of gum, I found it possible to divide the portion of this 
gum free fi*om nitrogen into four fractions, viz. : — 

A, Mb = +107—110% 

B, Md == 4-99—101% 

C, Md= +89-91% 

B. Md = 480—83% 

* This reaction wa« observed for the whole gum. 

4 D 2 
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A. is the most, and D tBe least, solaWe fraction. Tlie B fraction 
constitnted the greater portion of Ite gnin free from nitrogen ; A and 
D were small fractions. 

As mentioned above, the high solnbility of these gnm acids in 
alcohol was a great obstacle to tlieir separation. The aqneons solu- 
tion had to be made concentrated, and, when alcohol was added, it not 
nnfreqnently happened that a portion of a higher rotating fraction 
was precipitated, and a portion of a lower rotating one held in soln- 
tion ; it was thus exceedingly difficult to effect a separation. Feeling, 
however, that this was chiefly due to too rapid precipitation, and to 
the concentration of the solution, I found that by guarding against 
these sources of complication, I was able bo so arrange matters as to 
ensure that the most soluble fraction was the most optically active, 
and did not contain any substance of less optical activity than the 
most soluble portion of the fraction next in solubility. There was 
veiy great difficulty in separating these acids from lime ; this necessi- 
tated taking the percentage of lime in the neutral lime salts as an 
indication of the neutralising power. 

A. fraction . — ^The most soluble fraction was dialysed until as free 
from ash as possible ; it was then divided into three parts : Ai, free 
acid ; A 2 , converted into lime salt ; and, A^, into baryta salt. These 
were analysed, with the following results ; — 

2'773 grams free acid gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01040, and 
this solution gave a rotation aj> = in a 200-mm. tube. 

0*765 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*016 gram CaCOs. 

3*060 grams dry calcium salt gave 100 c.c., sp. gr. 1*01160, and 
this solution gave a rotation aj) = +6 6° in a 200-mm. tube. 

0*658 gram dry barium salt gave 0*028 gram BaSOi. 

2*634 grams dry barium salt gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*1040, 
and this solution gave a rotation exjy = +5*5^ 

From these numbers we have the following factors : — 

Free acid [ajp = -f- 107*6°, 

Free acid in calcium salt.. [jx]b = +109*0®, 

„ in baiinm salt . . [a]^ z= +107*4°. 

CaO in calcium salt = 1*1 per cent. 

BaO in barium salt = 2*79 per cent. 

B fraction . — ^This being the largest portion, a thorough fractiona- 
tion was made of it. All the preparations with an optical activity 
[a][jj = +100 (about) were mixed, a small, less soluble portion taken 
out at one end, a very small, more soluble one at the other, and the 
great bulk of the fraction, after being dialysed and repeatedly pre- 
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cipitaced, was divided into three fractions : Bi, B 2 , and Bg, the first 
bring the least soluble. 

Bi. The free acid and barium and calcium salts of this fraction 
were examined. 

3'596 grams free acid, dried as usual, gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 
1*01318, and this solution, in a 200-iam. tube, gave a rotation 
= +7*03*. 

0*899 gram drv acid gave 0*0015 gram asb.* 

0*64f9 gram dry barium salt gave 0*0394 gram BaSO^. 

2*59(> „ „ „ 100 c.c. solution,^ sp. gr. I'OIOS-*, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation a© = -f-4*98”, 
0*818 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*020 gram OaCOg. 

3*274 „ „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr, 1*01248, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation aj> = 
+ 6•63^ 

Bg. This fraction was examined as calcium salt. 

0*732 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*018 gram OaOOg. 

2*928 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solation, sp. gr. 1*01132, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation = -f- 5*82**. 

Bg. This was also examined as calcium salt. 

0*717 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*018 gram CaCOg. 

2*870 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01110, 

and this solution gave a rotation a® =: -f5*70® in a 200-mm. tube. 

From these data we have the following factors 

Free acid, Bi. [aja = 4-97*7®; D =3*67; ash = 0*17percent.t 
Barium salt, „ [ajnt = 4-99*3®; D = 3*98 ; BaO = 3‘99§ „ 

Calcium salt, „ Mnt = 4-98*9® ; D = 3*81 ; OaO = 1*37 „ 

Calcium salt, Bg. [a]j)+ = 4-100*8° ; D = 3*87 ; CaO = 1*38 „ 

Calcium salt, Bg. [a] 2 )J = 4-100*8® ; D = 3*87 ; OaO = 1*41 „ 

The specific rotatory power and density of the free acid are low, anil 
I may say that this is a general rule when these acids are examined in 
the free state ; I have reason to believe that this is due to the reten- 
tion of alcohol by the free acid, probably as an ether. The true divisor, 
D, of the free acid I estimate at 3*75, and if the optical activity ob- 
served be corrected by this factor, the specific rotatory power of the 
acid will be [o^d = 4-100®. All the factors agree so well, that there 
can be no doubt that the B fi'action is a homogeneous substance. 

* • Proved to be calcium carbonate, 
f Oidcium carbonate. 

X The specific rotatory power is calculated for the organic portion of the* saLt, 

§. Corrected for ash (calcium carbonate}* 
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C fractimi , — ^AU tlie pieces with a specific rotatory power [a]x> = 
+90® (about) w’ere mixed, small fractions taken out above and below 
as in the preceding case, and the large, middle portion, after dialysis 
and repeated precipitations, was divided into three fractions, Oi, O2, 
and O3, the latter being the most soluble. The calcium salt of each of 
these w'as examined. 

Oi. 0*826 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*025 gram OaOOs. 

3*306 grams •, „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01278, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation = 
+ 585®. 

Oa. 0*766 gram diy calcium salt gave 0*023 gram CaCOs- 

3*066 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01186, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation aj^. 
= +5*45®. 

Ca. 0*794 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*022 gram OaOOs. 

3*178 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1 *01230, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation ocjy 
= +5*72®. 

These data lead to the following factors : — 

Cl. [a]D = +90*0® ;* calcium salt, D = 3*86; OaO = 1*70 percent. 

Ca. [ajj, = +90*5®; „ D = 3*87; CaO = 1*70 

C,. [a]3, = +91*1®; „ B = 3*87 ; CaO = 1*60 

These numbers prove conclusively that the 0 fraction is a homo- 
geneous substance. Other fractionations of other preparations of this 
fraction were made with results agreeing well with those. I may 
give another set of determinations. 

A free acid, [a]jj = 90®, was divided into two fractions, O4 and O5, 
the former being the least soluble, and of these calcium salts were 
prepared and analysed. 

O4. 0*778 gram dry calcium salt gave 0*024 gram OaOOs. 

3*113 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp gr. 1*01214, 

and this solution gave a rotation aj^ =: +5*55° in a 200-mm. 
tube. 

Ofi. 0*575 gram diy calcium salt gave 0*017 gram OaOOs, 

2*300 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp.gr. 1*0090, 

and this solution gave a rotation ocj) = +4*15® in a 200-mm. 
tube. 

From tibese data the following fectors are calculated : — 

Cl- == +90*7; calcium salt, D = 3*90; CaO = 1*73 per cent. 

O3. [a]D = +91*8; „ D = 3*91; CaO = 1*66 „ 

m 

* Tbe apeoifie xoiatozy power is ealoolated for the organic portLon of the salt. 
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The agreement of these numbers amongst themselves and with 
those obtained in the previous experiments is perfectly satisfactory. 

These two fractions were again mixed, dissolved in a little water 
and hydrochloric acid, and then alcohol added ; the precipitate was 
redissolved and reprecipitated until it was free from hydrochloric 
acid. A barium salt of a portion of this was prepared, and the 
free acid itself was dried ; both preparations were examined. 

2*783 grams dry free acid containing only traces of ash, gave 
100 o.c. solntion, which, in a 200-mm- tube, gave a rotation ajy 
= + 6 * 0 “. 

0*733 gram dry barium salt gave 0*047 gram BaSO^. 

2*934 grams „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01186, 

and this solution, in a 200 mm.-tube, gave a rotation = 
+5*05®. 

From these data — 

Free acid, [a]® = +89*8°; 

Baiium salt, [a]j) = +89*9°;* D = 4*04; BaO = 4*21 per cent. 

D fraction was, as I have said, small, and, taking into considera^ 
tion the fact that its specific rotatory power holds pretty well tbe 
same relation to that of the G fraction as the latter holds to B and 
B to A, it seemed to me fair to conclude that this acid is one of a 
series, and if 1 can establish a relationship between A and B and 
B and G, it will not be unreasonable to conclude that the same 
relationship holds between G and D. The optical activity of this 
fraction may be taken as [a]j, = +80 — 82°. 

On comparing the factors of the members of this series with 
those of the members of the A sample of gum, we find that, ap- 
parently, these acids are higher members of the A sample series, 
the acid with highest optical activity [a]j> = +59°, and with a 
calcium sali; containing 2*1 per cent, lime, tetrarabinantrigalactan- 
geddic, is separated seemingly by an absent acid [a]j) = +70° 
(about), from the lowest member, [a]D =: +80 — 83°, of the B sample 
group ; in other words, a perei^arabinantrigalactangeddic acid wo^d 
appear to be absent, and a 7ierarabinantrigalactangeddic appears as 
the first and lowest member of the B sample series ; the next highest 
member, [a]x» =: +90% being ^e^^arabinantrigalactangeddic acid, and 
so on for the [a]© = +100° and the [a]® = +110° acids. This 
would seem to be borne out, too, by the decreasing amount of lime in 
the calcium salts, and, also, by the increasing solubility in alcohol in the 
higher acids. If this is the relationship that exists, the first resting 
stage in the action of sulphuric acid on the acids of the B series 

* The specific rotatory power is calculated for the organic portion of the salt. 
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should be the same acid as that which was fouud in dealing with the 
A series, namely, trigalactangeddic acid. 

A portion of the B fraction above described was acted upon with 
sulphuric acid for 20 nninutes, in the usual way, and the resulting 
solution treated with alcohol after the manner already described. The 
portion insoluble in alcohol was purified from sugar by further treat- 
ment with alcohol, then dialysed with hydrochloric acid until free 
from ash, and further purified by removing a slight, most soluble, 
and least soluble portion with alcohol. The middle, and by far the 
greatest portion, was then divided into two fractions, a and ; these 
were converted into barium salts. 

Ba. 0*669 gi*am barium salt, dried as usual, gave 0*071 gram 

BaS 04 . 

2*678 grams gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01182, and this 
solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation a© = + 1*0°. 

B^. 0*770 gram barium salt, dried as usual, gave 0*084 gram 
BaS 04 . 

S*0SO grams gave 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. T01370, and this 
solution, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation [a]j) = -|-1*1®. 

Hence, Ba, [ajj, = ■4-20*1®, 

B/3. “ -[-18"2®, 

Ba = 6*97 per cent. BaO ; D = 4*41, 

B/S==7*17 „ BaO; D = 4-45. 

The free acid, [ajjj = 4-19*2, was again acted upon for 10 minutes 
with sulphuric acid, and the resulting solution treated as usual with 
alcohol. Very little action had taken place, as the alcohol contained 
only a very small quantity of sugar. The precipitate was washed 
and purified, and a barium salt prepai*ed of it. 

0*658 gram dry barium salt gave 0*070 gram BaSOi. 

2*632 grams „ „ lOO c.c. solution, sp. gr. 1*01180, 

and this solution, in a 200-mm, tube, gave a rotation ajj = 4- 0*95°. 

Hence 6*99 per cent. BaO ; [ix]j> = +19*4° ; D = 4*50. 

Fraction 0, [a]x, = +90°, was acted upon in the same way with 
exactly the same results. 

Many other transformations were made without any material 
alteration in the character of the product. In all cases, the acid 
obtained had an optical activity [a]j) = +20° (about), and gave a 
barium salt which yields 7*2 — 7*4 per cent. BaO. It is therefore 
ceortain that this acid is a resting stage in the action of sulphuric acid 
on the acids of the B fraction of the B sample of gedda gnm. 

Be&re proceeding further, we may examine the alcoholic solution, 
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and determine iE arabinon and arabinose are tbe only other prodncts 
of the degradation. It was neutralised with baryta- water, the barium 
sulphate removed by filtration, and the filtrate evaporated to a syrup in 
a vacuum. This was treated with strong alcohol, which, in all cases, 
dissolved it all except a small portion of the barium salt of a gum 
acid, a portion of which was also thrown down with the barium 
sulphate on neutralising the alcoholic solution ; this was separated by 
treating the sulphate with boiling water and filtering; it will be 
returned to later on. The alcoholic solution was again evaporated to 
a syrup which, on standing a few days, yielded a large crop of 
crystals (a), a second (&), third (c), and fourth (d) crop were 
obtained, and, finally, a small portion of mother liquid (e) was left. 
An optical activity determination was made of all these crops. 

(a.) [a]D = +108 9° c = 3*122, 

(6.) [a]D = +104*6° c = 4-U62, 

(r.) [a]D = +102 5° c = 3*636, 

(d.) [a]i, = +102*0° c = 2*010, 

(e.)* Lajn = +100*0°. 

(a) contained arabinon, (5) is pure arabinose, so are (e) and (d) 
practically, and (e) is contaminated with the products of the action 
of sulphuric acid on arabinose ; it also contains a ti*ace of galactose, 
yielding, on treatment with nitric acid, a trace of mucic acid ; a trace 
of barium salt is also present ; when we take that into account, and 
consider how the specific rotatory power is arrived atj we can easily 
see that the amount of matter of any kind, other than arabinose, is 
very small. The galactose and the more soluble gum add, the 
barium salt of which is mentioned above as being precipitated with 
the barium sulphate and as being insoluble in strong alcohol on treat- 
ment of the syrup, are products of the farther degradation of a small 
portion of the resting-stage acid. 

If we now compare the numbers obtained for the optical activity 
of this acid and for the percentage of baryta in the barium salt 
with the same numbers obtained for either geddinosic acid or 
trigalactangeddic acid, we shall find thau, although the sp. rot. 
power does not differ very much from that of the latter, being on 
the whole somewhat less, the percentage of baryta in the barium salt 
is materially less than that in barium trigalactangeddate, or in barium 
geddinosate, in other words, the resting-stage acid of the acids of the 
B sample is of greater molecular weight than that of the A sample of 
acids. The question which then presented itself is, to what is this 

* In this case the solid zoatter in solution was inferred from the sp. gr.; in aU 
the other cases the crystals were dried at 100° and weighed ; they contained no 
water of crystallisation. 
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dne ? Is it that the resting stage of the B sample contains more 
galactan groups, or is it that the substances are altogether di:ffe- 
rently constituted ? If the former supposition be correct, the resting- 
stage acid of the B sample when acted upon by sulphuric acid should 
yield final acids identical with those obtained from the A sample. 

A portion of the resting-stage acid, = -h20*’, and 7’2per cent, 
baryta in the barium salt, was acted upon at the boiling temperature 
with 2 per cent, sulphuric acid solution for hours. The resulting 
liquid was cooled, neutralised with baryta- water, filtered, and con- 
centrated in a vacuum. The syrup was repeatedly extracted with 
alcohol, the alcoholic solutions concentrated, and the residue allowed 
to crystallise. A determination of the optical activity of the crystals 
gave 

[a]i, = +81*0®. 

On treatment with nitric acid, they yielded mucic acid. From these 
facts, and its solubility, crystalline habit, &c., the sugar is undoubt- 
edly galactose. The solid matter in the mother liquid gave an 
optical activity 

Md = +7i-r, 

but it contained a little barium salt, hence it is clear, the alcoholic 
solution contained no other sugar except galactose, the coloured sub- 
stances produced by the action of the acid on galactose, and a little 
barium salt of a gum acid, to be described later on. 

The transformed products insoluble in alcohol, that is, the gum 
adds, were completely freed from sulphuric acid and sugar by tz*eat- 
ment with alcohol, and then divided into two fractions, Bi and 
and barium salts of them prepared. 

0*653 gram Bi-salt, in dry state, gave 0*137 gram BaSO^. 

0-700 „ Bs-salt „ „ 0-146 „ 

2*614 „ Rrsalt „ „ 100 c.c. solution, sp. gr. 

1*01316, and this, in a 200-mm. tube, gave a rotation aj) = 
+2*72®. 

2*800 grams R 2 -salt gave 100 c.c, solution, sp. gr. 1*01412, and this, 
in a 200-mm. tube, gave a 3x>tation ajj = +2*85®* 

Barium salt of Bn = 13*8 per cent. BaO ; D = 6*04, 

„ B« = 13*7 „ „ ; D = 5*04. 

Free acid, Ri. [aji, = +60*2“, 

„ Eb. [a]D = +58*8“. 

There is no doubt we have here a fidrly pure substance ; it is, in 
fact, monogalactangeddic acid — compare optical activity and percent- 
ege of baryta in the barium salt. 

The more soluble portion of the gum acids obtained in the above 
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degradations of tlie resting-stage acid was purified as usual and 
divided into two parts, Gi and G 2 , and of these baryta salts were pre- 
pared. 

0*266 gram Gi salt, dry, gave 0*061 gram BaCOa. 

0*771 „ Ga „ 0*173 „ BaSOi- 

5*436 grams Gi „ 100 c.c. solution, which, in a 200-nmi.. 

tube, gave a rotation =: -f-6*26°. 

3*856 grams G 3 salt, dry, gave 100 c.c. solution, which, in a 200-ram- 
tube, gave a rotation = •+ 4*25®. 

Barium salt, Gi = 15*5 per cent. BaO, 

„ G 2 = 14 7 ,, ,, 

Free acid, Gi. [a]j> = +67*6®, 

„ G 2 . [a]]) = -4-64*7®. 

02817 gram Gi dry free acid gave H 2 O 0*149 gram, OO 2 0*440 
gram. « 

j3-Gheddinosic acid. Theory for 

Found. f - A- , ■ , ^ C 39 H 4 g 037 . 


0 42*60 42*48 42*64 42*03 

H 5*88 5*89 6*93 6*77 

0 ogH 4 g 03 ^Ra 0 . 

BaO 16*6 15*7 16*7 ^ 15*6 


A comparison of these numbers with those obtained for )3-geddinosie 
acid shows clearly that the acids are identical ; hence ^-geddinosic 
acid is the product of the degradation of the gum acids of both gums. 

Further, when this acid was digested for an hour longer with 
sulphuric acid, an acid was obtained containing increased percentage 
of BaO, and I have no doubt, if the digestion be continued sufficiently 
long, an acid can be obtained the optical activity of which is 

Mn == + 71®, 

and the baidum salt of which contains 18*76 per cent. BaO, hence 
geddic add, G 23 H 38 O 22 . 

Let 11 s now inquire what relationship does the resting-stage acid 
hold to this one ; 

023iB32022 "4* 4 Ci2BC2oOio 4 H 2 O — 40i2B!2oGio,G23B[3oOl8 

represents tetragalactangeddiG acid. 

An elementary analysis of the barium salt of the resting-stage acid 
yielded the following results : — 

0*3125 gram dry barium salt of purified resting-stage acid gave 
H 2 O 0*157 gram, OO2 0*471 gram, BaGOs 0*0299 gram. 
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Calculated for 

Eouud. 'l!C2ctIl2oOjoi023SjQO]S)EaO« 


C 41-72 41-7 

H 5-58 5-4 

BaO 7-43 7*49 


Hence, the restin^-stage acid for the gam acids of the B sample of 
gam is tetragalactaageddic acid, ia the place of trigalactangeddic acid 
for the A sample. 

I hare shown that arabinon and arahinose and tetragalactaageddic 
acid were the only products of the action of salphoric acid on the 
original gam acid. Let ns see what is the composition of these 
acids. The molecular weight of the acid [a]® = +90®, with calcium 
salt containing 1-7 per cent. CaO, is 5600 -f- 1*7 — 56 = 3238, and 
the molecular weight of tetragalactaageddic acid is 1890; hence the 
molecular weight of the matter eliminated is 3238 — 1890 = 1348. 
The molecular weight of arabinan is 264; hence 1348 <4- 264 = 5*1, 
say 5, the number of molecules of arabinan hydrated. The acid under 
consideration is, therefore, pentaraMnaiiietragalaGtangeddiG add^ 

5CioHi60e,40i2H2oOio,023H3oOi8. 

Several combustions of the free acid and of the calcium salt were 
made, different preparations being employed. 

I. 0-2987 gram dry, free add, gave HsO = 0*167 gram, OO2 = 
0*488 gram ; ash, a trace. 

II. 0-3568 gram dry, free acid, gave H80 = 0 200 gi*am, CO2 = 
0*587 gram ; ash, a trace. 

ni. 0-3640 gram dry, free add, gave H^O = 0-207 gram, OO2 = 
0’602 gram ; ash, a trace. 

rV". 0-3628 gram dry calcium salt gave H2O = 0*194 gram, CO2 = 
0*585* gram, and CaOOa = 0 0099 gram. 

V. 0*2685 g^ram dry calcium salt gave H2O = 0*145 giam, CO2 = 
0*436* gram, and CaCO^ == 0*0086 gram. 

VI. 0*2946 gram dry calcium salt gave H3O = 0*163 gram, CO2 = 
0*476* giam, and CaOOs = 0 0099 gram. 


H,,.. 

CaO.. 


Eound. 



44*65 44-87 45*10 44-65t 45-09t 44-90t 
6-22 6-23 6-32 6-03t 6 -Ilf 6-26t 


Theory for 

SOioHisOeiiOigHsoOio, 

028 ltw 0 is. 

45-23 

6*92 


5CxoI1i803,4Cj[3H2qOio, 

p23H30O|8,GaO. 

— 1-52 1*7 1-8 1-71 


* This molndes the OO3 in the ash in boat^ determined by weight of boat before 
treateent with ammonium carbonate, 
t These pensentages axe calculated on the substance free &om ash. 
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These figures leave no doubt that the theory advanced for the con- 
stitution of the gum acid is the correct one. 

The acid of the B fraction, [a]® = 4-100 — 101°, gave a calcium salt 
containing 1*4 per cent, lime; h&pta/rahmantetragalcLctangeddaie of 
calcium 70ioHiflOb,4Ci2H2oOio,CoaB[3oOi8,OaO, requires 1'48 per cent. 
CaO. 

Of this acid and its calcium salt several combustions were made, 
different preparations being employed. 

I. 0*2907 gram dry free acid gave H 2 O = 0*163 gram, CO 2 = 

0*480 gram, and a trace of ash. 

II. 0*2873 gram dry free acid gave H20 = 0*159 gram, CO 2 = 

0*476 gram, and a trace of ash. 

III. 0*2284 gram dry free acid gave H 2 O = 0*128 gram, CO3 = 

0*380 gram, and a trace of ash. 

IV. 0*2886 gram diy calcium salt gave H.O = 0*158 gram, CO 2 = 

0*474 gram, and OaCO^ = 0*0075 gram. 

V. 0*2096 gram dry calcium salt gave HoO = 0*115 gi*am, CO 2 = 

0*346 gram, and OaCOa = 0*0050 gram. 





Found. 



Theory for 


t 


a 


^ 

7Ci(|Hj80s,4Ci2H2oOio, 


T. 

II. 

ni. 

IT. 

V. 

OssHgoOi,. 

c.... 

45*03 

45*19 

45-37 

45*46* 45*63* 

45*26 

H ... 

6*23 

6*15 

6-23 

6-17* 

6-18* 

5*94 







70iuHib08,4Ci3H«oOi( 







Oa3H3oOjgCaO. 

CaO . 

— 

— 

— 

1-48 

1-34 

1*48 


The highest rotating acid, [a]D = 4-108 — 110°, gave a calcium salt, 
which yielded CaO = 1*1 and 1 *3 per cent. ; calcium nonarabinanteira’^ 
f/alaetangeddatSy 90ioHie08>40i2H2oOio,C23H8oOi8,CaO, requires CaO = 
1*29 per cent. 

No serious attempt was made to purify the low rotating acid ; it 
was exceedingly difiScult to free any portion of it fiom nitrogen, but 
it was found that the fraction with optical activity [a] 3 ) == 4-80 — 83° 
yielded a lime salt containing CaO = 1*9 — 2*0 per cent. ; calcium in- 
arahinauteiroffalactangeddafe, 30ioHi608,4Ci2H2oOio,C23H2oOi8,CaO, re- 
quires CaO = 1*98 per cent. 

It is, therefore, satisfactorily proved that the portion of the gum 
free from nitrogen consists of the calcium, magnesium, and potassium 
salts of four acids, viz. : — 

1. Koxiajrabinantetragalactaiigeddic acid, 9GioHie08,4C]«HsoOio,Cl23K3oOi8. 

2. Heptarabmantelragalaetangeddic acid, 7CioHi60g,4Ci2H3oOio,C23H3oOi8. 

. 3. Pentarabinantetiagalactangeddic acid, bOioHj608,4CjsH2oOio,C^H5(,Ois. 

4. Triarabmantetragalactan^^ acid, 

* Oalculated on substance free from ash. 
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The heptarabman acid exists in bj far the largest quantity. 

In purifying these acids, there was some evidence, as I have said, 
of the presence of intermediate acids; I have, however, satisfied 
myself that such substances do not exist in any quantity in the gum 
under examiuation. There are, no doubt, places for them, as there 
would appear to be no reason why we should not have oc^a-, 
hexa-^ and fei^ra-arabinan acids ; it is curious, indeed, that onl}' 
the odd number arabinan acids come to the surface, so to say, in 
this gum. 

A comparison of the composition of the series of acids in the two 
samples of gum shows clearly the difference between them, and tho 
close relation they bear one to the other ; I need not dwell further on 
the subject. 

Besides the acids above described, the B sample of gum contains, as 
I have already said, a large quantity of substance which 1 found it 
impossible to free from nitrogen. I must reserve for a future occa- 
sion a fuller account of this sustance ; its general characteristics are 
given above. The low percentage of ash in the B samples of gum is 
no doubt in part due to the pi-esence of this substance, but the chief 
cause of it is the greater molecular weight, and consequently lower 
neutralising power, of the acids of this gum. 

Although the evidence adduced for the conclusions arrived at in 
this work leaves little to be desired, I could not help feeling, notwith- 
standing many repetitions and confirmations, that there were a few 
points 1 should like to see more completely worked out. I could not 
do this in consequence of the difficulty in working with the B sample, 
•due to the presence of the nitrogenous substance and to the high 
solubility of the gum acids in alcohol. I tried several other samples 
of commercial gedda gum, but could not find any one so easily work- 
able as the A sample, the great bulk of which I had unfortunately 
used up. I have, therefore, to content myself with leaving the work 
as it is, for the present. In time, I hope to be able to describe moi'e 
fully and accurately the diffei-ent acids, and more especially to give a 
complete account of the final acid, geddic acid^ Ca 3 Hi 8022 , [a]© = 
+71 — 72®, and to determine in what it agrees with and differs from 
the similar and isomeric acid of the arabin series. This acid we should 
now call arahic, acid, the resting-stage acid in the arabin series being 
ietragaladanaraUo acid (Trans., 1884, 45, 55), the acid of the barium 
salt of which yielded 7*36 per cent. BaO the result of the action 
of sulphuric acid for 15 minutes on arabin : 40 i 2 H 2 oOio, 03 jB[ 3 oOi 8 ,BaO 
requires 7*49 per cent. BaO. Thisformulais OiiHnoOae, against 0 
or a molecule of water less than that given in the place quoted. Arabin, 
cr the then arabic acid, would be diarabinantetragcdactanaraMo acid 
®0i<iHit0a,4OiaP»Oic,08jPB[» = CsiHi 4 iOt 4 , against CS 9 H 142 O 74 , given. 
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in the paper quoted. In the third part of this work, I shall, I hope, 
he able to make these points clearer. 

Finally, I cannot conclude this paper without a brief account 
of the results obtained in an examination of a third sample of gedda 
gam. 

jSampZe of Oedda Gvm 0. 

This sample contained less nitrogenous matter than the B sample, 
but considerably more than the A one. The free acids were still more 
soluble in alcohol than those of the B sample ; they had, however, 
the same syrupy character when precipitated by alcohol. In conse- 
quence of the high solubility of the gum acids in alcohol, I found it 
impossible to effect a clean fractionation. Sufficient, however, was 
done to show that the sample consisted of mixed gums, that, in fact, 
it contained at least two series of acids, neither of which was the 
same as the acids of the series of either the A or B samples. 

The nitrogenous matter was again the portion least soluble in 
alcohol, but it was exceedingly difficult to free the gum acids from it. 
The portion rendered as free as possible from it was divided into a, 
6, and c fractions, a being the least soluble, and these, after being 
dialysed, were again divided into Oi and 02 ; 61, bsi bs, ^4 ; and Ci, Cj, 
and C4. The barium salts of these fractions were prepared and analysed. 
It would serve no useful purpose to give the analytical data. I may, 
however, record the results : — 

[a]D = BaO = • percent. 

[a]D= +77r;BaO= • 
hi, [ail, = +83*2®; BaO = 3*60 
&2. [a]D = +82*1®; BaO = 3*54 
Jg. [a]j> = +a3*9®; BaO = 4*03 
Z,,. [a]B = +84*2®; BaO = 3*77 
Cl. [a]D = +86*6®; BaO == 3*91 
C2. ~ +88*1®; BaO = 3*93 „ 

Ci,. [a]i, = +89*9®; BaO = 3*G6 
c*. [a]D = +92*3®; BaO = 3*63 

The fraction 64 was acted upon with sulphuric acid for 30 minutes. 
The sugars formed consisted chiefly of arabinose with a little ai'abinon, 
and only a trace of galactose. In this case, the arabinose crystallised 
from the concentrated alcoholic solution in beautiful, warty aggrega- 
tions.* The gum acid insoluble in alcohol was freed from sugar and 
sulphuric acid in the usual way and then divided into three fractions, 
ar, y, a. Of these, barium salts were prepared and analysed : — 

* I may here remark that the ciystalhue habit of arabinose varies with the 
source whence it is obtumeJ. 
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a? [a]D = +32‘2® ; BaO = 6*80 per cent. 

[a]D = h- 30'0° ; BaO = 6*77 „ 

jsf. [a]jy = +31*4°; BaO = 6-84 „ 

Barium pentagalactangeddate, 5 CijH 2 oOio,C 33 H 280 i 7 ,BaO, requires 
6*51 per cent. BaO. The fractions to C 4 are, no douTbt, members 
of the same series, is probably hejptarahinan^eniagala^tangeddic acM, 
7 CiftB[i 608 , 6 Ci 2 H>oOio,C 23 H 280 i 7 ,BaO, requires 3-64 per cent. BaO, and 
Cl, Jiejcarahi7inna7ipent(igal<icta7igeddic acidy 

60ioB[isOt),B Oi 2 U 2 oOio 90 >jB[ogOi 7 f BaO, 

requires 3’88 per cent. BaO, tbe intermediate substances being mix- 
tures of these two acids. 

Ui does not belong to this series, for although it is the least soluble 
and its optical actiTity is lowest, the percentage of barium in the 
barium salt excludes it from the group ; it evidently belongs to a 
distinct gum, the sample being, no doubt, a mixed one. 02 , lu ^29 

are obviously mixtures of this series and the pentagalactan series. 

The nitrogenous substance in the C sample behaves in the same 
way to reagents as that of the B sample ; it is, however, devoid of 
(liastatic action. 

Although the work described in this paper shows clearly the con- 
stitution of these dextrorotatory gums, and, indeed, of the whole 
group of gums, in a broad way, there are many points of interest 
which I should like to see more definitely settled. For example, the 
acids of the A sample di&r one from the other by a molecule of 
arabinan; there is a difference in specific rotatory power between 
the mon- and di-acids of 6 ®, and between the di- and tri-acids of the 
same amount, whilst the difference between the tri- and tetra-acids 
appears to be 10 “ ; it would be interesting to have these differences 
accurately determined, and to ascertain if they are constant factors. 
Of course, the amount of time requisite to purify the number of 
substances with which I had to deal, and to make accurate determina- 
tions of them was far greater than I could devote to the work, 1 had, 
therefore, to be satisfied with such factors as enabled me to identify 
the compounds and to decide that they were sufficiently pure to 
warrant the iziferences drawn from the analyses of them. Again, we 
see the four acids of the B sample, which differ one from the other 
by two arabinan molecules, differ in specific rotatory power by about 
10 “, but when the final three arabinan molecules are eliminated, that is, 
when triarabinantetragalactangeddic acid is converted into tetraga- 
lactangeddic acid, there is a fall of 60° ; the elimination of the one 
final molecule of arabinan in the A sample acids, the degradation of 
monarabinantrigalactangeddic acid to trigalactangeddic acid is accom- 
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panied ^>7 a fall of 15 — 18®. In the adds of the C sample of gum 
the difference of one molecnle of arabinan makes, as in the i sample 
series, apparently a difference of 6 — 7® in the specific rotatory power 
of the acids, and the elimination of the six final molecules makes a 
difference of 50®, or about 8® for every molecule of arabinan. 

Yet asrain, turning to the elimination of the gaJactan groups; be- 
tween trigalactangeddie acid and the tetragalactan one there appears 
to be a difference in optical activity of only 2®. I believe, however, this 
might very well be increased to 7® in consequence of the nature of the 
impurities with which the preparations of both adds are likely to be 
contaminated. The specific rotatory power of digalactangeddic acid I 
believe to be about [a]® = 4-11®, thus differing from the trigalactan 
body by 7 — 8® ; but there can be no doubt the mon-acid is close upon 
[a]D = 60®, whereas the difference between this and the final add is 
not more than 11®. We see that with the elimination of the galactan 
groups the optical activity goes rapidly up after we pass the di-acid ; 
the presence of a small quantity of the low adds in the preparation of 
the di- and tri-acids would materially increase their optical activity 
(compare some of the fractionations of the tri-acid, A sample). It is 
pretty clear, in a broad way, that the optical activities and the com- 
position are closely related ; I should like to be able to indicate the 
relationship more closely than is shown above. This could only be 
done bv very careful purification of the substances and accurate 
determinations of the factors : it is obvious these things are beyond 
the scope of this paper. I hope, however, to be able to return to them 
later on, but. after all, the questions are more interesting from a 
physical point of view than a chemical one 

There is one point more to which I should like to refer, the baryta 
in the barium salts; when the acids are dry, water appears not to take 
the place of baryta, the dry adds are anhydrides. This, I say, 
appears to be the case, as a result of a general analysis, but it would 
be well to have special evidence on the subject. This, I believe, I 
shall be able to obtain by employing more easily workable gums. 
In the immediate future, however, I intend to continue this work with 
an investigation into the constitution of an optically inactive gum, of 
which I have an example in a sample of Australian gum, and to con- 
clude it with a full examination of the final adds, geddic acid, arabic 
acid, &c , C23H380 s 2, in all cases. 

Finally, I need hardly say that the amonnt of labour involved in 
this work, espedally when it is remembered that what I have recorded 
here is only a fraction of the work npon which the results are based and 
which led to them, could not be performed without much assistauce. 
For that assistance, given in a helpful and thoughtful manner, I have 
to express my best thanks to my assistant, Mr. A. L. Stem, B.Sc. 

von. nx. 4 E 
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XOII . — Dusodation of lAguid Kifrogen Perosride. 

By J. Txtdoe Cundall, B.Sg., Lectnrer on Chemistry in the Edinburgh 

Academy. 

Whilst examining nitrogen trioxide *with Professor W. Bamsay 
(Trans., 1885, 47, 187 and 672), we were led to expect from the 
appearance of the substance that it was to a certain extent dissociated 
while yet in the liquid state. It was suggested that I should make 
some colorimetiic experiments to ascertain whether this was the 
case, commencing with nitrogen peroxide as a substance for which 
experimental methods might be more easily devised than for the 
trioxide. 

It was assumed that liquid nitrogen peroxide at low temperatures 
was a colourless substance, consisting of nitrogen tetroxide, lSr 204 , 
but as the temperature was raised it became yellow and then red, 
owing to its partial dissociation into !N' 02 . ISTaOA = 2 NO 2 ; NOa being 
assumed to be an intensely red substance, resembling bromine in 
appearance. Judging, too, from the behaviour of the substance iu 
the gaseous state, waere the change of colour is accompanied by 
decrease in the density, these ai^umptions seem not unreasonable. 

At the time, I made some experiments in which chloroform solu- 
tions of the peroxide were matched against different coloured liquids. 
However, although the results seemed promising, the difficulties of 
obtaining a good matcJi for the peroxide, and of keeping its solution, 
during the experiment, without loss of strength, and from the action of 
atmospheric moistnre, proved insuperable with the crude apparatus I 
had then devised. The pressure of other work prevented any de- 
velopment of the idea until 1889, when the present research was 
commenced. 

The object in view was, firstly, to decide whether liquid nitrogen 
peroxide dissociates when it is diluted; and, secondly, to measure 
its dissociation when heated. With regard to the first point, Ramsay 
has shown (Trans., 1888, 53, 621), from the depression of the freezing 
point of acetic acid by varying amounts of peroxide, that no large 
amount of dissociation takes place on dilution. That alteration of 
temperature produces dissociation, as indicated by the colour, is 
obvious : and it has been shown by J. J. Boguski (Oomjpt, rend.^ 109 , 
804 — ^806), that the electrical resistance of slightly impure peroxide 
zises with the temperature. 
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Freparation of the Materials. 

Hamsay (Trans., 1890, 57. 590) suggests ttat the best method of 
preparing nitiogen peroxide is to act on arsenic tidoxide with niti*ic 
acid, and so obtain a mixture of trioxide and peroxide. This mixture 
is purified by oxidising the trioxide to peroxide, by treatment with 
nitrogen pentoxide, and subsequent distillation. He deprecates the 
use of sulphuric acid to prevent the formation of the trioxide on 
account of the diminished yield, but that objection can be obviated to 
a large extent by the use of fuming nitric acid, so that the amount of 
sulphuric acid required is kept low. 

The plan 1 have found most effective is to mix 315 grams of fuming 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1‘5) with 150 grams of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 250 gi*ams of modeiately finely powdered arsenic tri- 
oxide. The proportions are roughly those required for the reaction, 
4 HNf 03 + AS 2 O 3 = 2 N 2 O 4 + 2 HAJ 5 O 3 + H 2 O. The arsenic trioxide is 
purposely in excess, and there is enough sulphuric acid to allow one 
formula-weight to each formula-weight of water present in the nitric 
acid formed m the reaction. 

The mixture was made in a flask of about 1 litre capacity, fitted by 
a cork with an upright, thin- walled tube 1 cm. in diameter. This 
tube passed through the cork nearly to the bottom of the neck of the 
flask (an expedient which greatly piotects the cork from the fumes), 
and projected about 30 cm. The projecting part was surrounded 
by a vessel of water, kept at 20 — 25“, to condense any nitric acid 
that might be carried over. The gas issuing from the top of the 
upright tube was then passed through a long JJ-tube containiiig 
phosphorus pentoxide, and finally into a bulb surrounded by ice and 
hydrochloric acid, where it was condensed. The action was started 
by gently heating the mixture ; it then proceeded quietly, with occa- 
sional heating, until the mixture began to turn green, and the 
character of the effervescence to change, when it was stopped. 

The crude product was then distilled at as low a temperature as 
possible. As it was feared that it might contain traces of anhydrous 
nitric acid, which is soluble in the peroxide, the vapour was passed 
through a tube of heated arsenic trioxide, and again through phos- 
phorus pentoxide before being condensed as above. It was condensed 
in three fractions, the first weighing 97*5 grams, the second 56'0 
grams, and the third 16 5 grams. The last fraction, as well as the 
residue in the flask, was not used. The portions collected are about 
82 per cent, of the theoretical yield if the nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'5 
contained 90 per cent, of HNOs. 

As in the subsequent experiments, it would be necessary to find the 
volume of small quantities of the peroxide accurately, and as the 

4 E 2 
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substance examined by Thorpe (Trans., 1880, 37, 141) was prepared 
in quite another way, the sp. gr. and expansion were carefully deter- 
mined by a method similar to that employed by Thorpe. A dilato- 
meter, whose bulb held about 20 c.c., was used, and the following 
results were obtained (weight of peroxide taken 25'6225 grams) : — 

Sp. gr. compared 
/. TPith water at 4t\ 

0° 1*4880 

6 7* 1-4734 

11-8* 1-4649 

Thorpe found the sp. gr. at 0® = 1*4903. 

The, chloroform nsed for dilution was that sold as “ pure,” and 
prepared by Messrs. Duncan and Flockhart from methylated spirit. 
It was dried with fused calcium chloride and distilled, the middle 
portion was then repeatedly treated with phosphorus pentoxide aPd 
distilled again, that portion only being employed which was of constant 
boiling point. 

The solutions of nitrogen peroxide in chloroform were nstially pre- 
pared by weighing in sealed bulbs, but were also prepared by measure- 
ment of the nitrogen peroxide in a special narrow graduated tube, and 
of the chloroform in a stoppered burette. The temperature was noted 
and correction made for it in calculating the strengths of the solu- 
tioiis, which are stated in percentages of nitrogen peroicide by volomte 
at 0®. In almost all cases, the calculated strengths of the solutions 
were confirmed by analysis. 

The method adopted was that of shaking in a small stoppered bottle 
a suitable volume of the solution with a measured quantity (usually 
20 c.c.) of normal canstic soda, and titrating with semi-normal sulph- 
uric acid, phenolphthalem being used as an indicator. This method 
was proved to give accurate results by check analyses iu which 
weighed bulbs of the peroxide were broken in chloroform and them 
analysed. The method of analysis by the nitrometer was also em- 
ployed with similar, but not as satisfactory, resnlts. 

The solntions were prepared just before they were examined, except 
when they were sealed up in the colorimeter itself, and so nnible to 
alter in strength. 


Apparatus used. 

It was obvious that some special form of colorimeter must he em- 
ployed, in which to make the comparisons of tint, as the free access of 
air which obtains in the common forms was out of the question, and 
also the oteervaiions had io be made under known and steady comdi- 
iions of temperature. 
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Qne of tlie mo^t suitable forms devised was a modification of 
Miirs colorimeter. Of tbis pattern, two, called A and B, were con- 
structed of different lengths for use with pale and darker solutions ; 
they were alike in all other pai'ticulars. Each consisted of a tube, a, 
Fig. 1, about 22 mm. in diameter, in A 60 mm. long, and in B 100 

Fio. 1. 





V 

mm. long, closed at the top by an end that was blown as fiat and as 
thin as possible. At the other end, a narrow tube 7 mm. in 
diameter, and 200 mm. long, was sealed axially, and at the side a bent 
tube c with a small bulb was attached. Before the top of a was closed, 
the disc d its float e was inserted. The disc was secured by a 
clip of platmum sealed to the top of the bulb and stalk of which the 
fioat consisted. The stalk was weighted with a piece of stout iron 
wire fixed inside with a plug of asbestos, so that the whole fioat and 
disc just floated in chloroform. The end of the stalk was then sealed. 
When the apparatus was constructed, a was graduated in mm., start- 
ing as nearly a>s possible from the inside of the fiat end. It was 
filled with the required solution through the open end of h, and when 
nearly full was siealed. The bubble was then transferred to c, 
where it did not interfere, and also allowed the liquid to expand* 
The disc with its fioat was moved up and down, or fixed by the 
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action cf a small solenoid encircling the jacketing tnbe in which h was 
supported. It was thus possible to make colour comparisons in an 
entirely-sealed apparatus. 

For shorter columns, and for comparisons in which it was necessaiy 
to dilute during the progress of the experiment, two colorimeters of 
another form, called E and F, were employed. Each apparatus con- 
sisted of a straight tube gr, Fig. 2, open at the top and closed at the 
^ bottom by a flat end, with a reservoir h sealed on near the bottom. A 
narrow inlet tnbe, provided with a slight funnel expansion, was sealed 
to the top of h for introducing the substance to be examined. In E, 
g was 100 mm. long; in F, 120 mm. long; and in both 22 mm. wide. 
Closely fitting into g was a tube i closed at the bottom with a flat end. 
In order to make the end of i of uniform thickness, it was ground 
and polished on the outside, whilst a microscope cover-glass was 
cemented on the inside with Canada balsam. This device provided a 
transparent end to the tube, which did not distort the disc h lying on 
the bottom of g when seen through it, and, above all, was not aflected 
by the liquid in which it was immersed. The tube g was graduated 
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in mm., and as the levels of the top of the disc and of the bottom of 
the tube % could be accurately read, the length of the column between 
them could be determined with a limit of error of 0*2 mm. The tops 
of g and i were held in brass clamps I and m, which could be 
separated and approached hy a rack and pinion working in a brass 
pillar This pillar fitted in a socket on the bottom of the constant 
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temperature-batli, of whicli tlie level of tlie water rose to about o, 
whilst the level of the liquid iu the colorimeter was never higher 
than. The rack and pinion was actuated from the outside by a 
key, which passed through the wall oE the bath- The only access of 
air was through the inlet tube and the narrow annular space between 
g and i. The effect of any deterioration through these openings was 
so minimised by the large bulk of liquid in ^ as to be negligible. 

In order to obtain the necessary conditions of temperature and 
illumination, the colorimeters were enclosed in a wooden tank. Fig. 3, 
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26 cm. long by 13 cm- wide by 23 cm. deep, provided with a double 
glass front- The tank was divided into two equal parts, r and ir, by a 
thick, watertight, wooden partition, and the whole was painted black. 
Both compartments were provided with drain cocks and with over- 
pipes V V, A supply of water could be allowed to flow in from the 
main by taps ?&, u. In the side r was Axed a metal pipe w, which, 
when heated at its upper part, caused a circulation of hot water, and 
permitted the temperature of the bath to be raised. Tubes x, x^ on 
which the solenids slid stiffly, wore provided in both compartments 
as sockets for the colorimeters A and B, whilst a socket for the recep- 
tion of the stand of colorimeters B and F was fixed in r. Uniformity 
of temperature was secxzred by an Archimedean screw y, fixed at an 
angle and turned rapidly by an electromotor. This stirred so effec* 
tively that when ice and water were in the bath, the temperature 
remained absolutely constant in every part until almost the last trace 
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of ice was melted. A similar stirrer was provided ixi the other com- 
partment, but it was not much nsed as the temperature generally 
required there was that of the tap water, which was allowed to flow 
sufficiently rapidly to keep up a good circulation, and whose temperon 
ture remained constant during long periods. Higher temperatures 
in r were produced by regulating the size of the flame under w, and 
these, owing to the large mass of water and constant stirring, were 
easily kept uniform. 

The measuring apparatus employed was checked either by weighing 
with water or against measures of known accuracy. 

Method of Oomparison and Ccdculation, 

An attempt was made in the earlier experiments to compare the 
colour of the peroxide with the solution of some colouring matter 
such as cbrozuic acid or Bismarck brown. As this plan proved un- 
satisfactory, it was given up in favour of a method in which different 
lengths of some standard solution of the peroxide were compared with 
the solution that was being diluted or raised in temperature. The 
method of procedure, initially, was to take some pure peroxide in 
colorimeter E at O'* and to compare it with a standard solution in 
colorimeter A or B either at the same or another temperature. The 
comparison was effected by fixing the disc in A or B and then match- 
ing the colour of that particular column of solution by moving the 
inner tube ^ of E or if up or down by the rack and pinion to increase 
or diminish the colour. In order to make the operation easier, the 
columns to be compared were put close side by side, and the whole of 
the bath and apparatus was shut off from view by a screen of card 
with two holes directly over the columns to be matched. The discs 
were illuminated by two gas jets so placed as to equally light them, 
and whose heat rays were cut oS from the bath by a double screen 
of glass. The fiames themselves were hidden from the eye by shades. 
When the colours in the two colorimeter s were matched, the heights 
of the columns of equal tint were read and recorded. The solenoid 
was then moved and a new uoiatch made, and so on until five or moi'e 
comparisons had been taken, when tbe liquid in E was diluted or its 
temperature raised, and a new match made. Great care was taken 
that the colorimeters and their contents were at the tempeiuture of 
the bath by waiting a sufficient time and by stirring the liquids in 
them by the movement of the disc or tube. 

Examples taken at random of these comparisons are given in order 
to show tho amount of accuracy possible. It will be seen iu the 
bequel that the exxors that do occur — and shades of yellow and orange 
lope notfrrioiusly difficult to match-^re of a magnitude which do not 
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affecfa the general result. A column of the peroxide 10 mm. in length 
at 0® was taken to he of unit depth of colour, and all the lengths 
given are those of columns matching it. 

Pure peroxide at 0^ was in B, and a standard solution called A/3 
of 8 9 per cent, hy volume was in A also at Q®, 


s. 



A. 


8-6 

mm. 

match 

22 

mm. 

6-8 


»9 

32 

99 

3-0 


9» 

18 

99 

5-9 


99 

32 

99 

2-0 

99 

99 

12 

99 

20-3 



116 



HencO) S't 0®9 57*1 mm. of the solution A/8 match 10 mm. of pure 
peroxide. 

Again a solution of 3*0 per cent, at 0° in F was compared with a 
standard called B/3 of 1*44 per cent, by volume at 13*2® in B. 

B. B. 


220 

mm. 

match 

14-8 

mm. 

380 

99 

99 

23-2 

99 

250 

99 

99 

15-0 

99 

25-0 

9* 

99 

14-0 

99 

28-4 

99 

99 

19-3 

99 

138-4 



86-3 



"Now 63*9 mm. of B/3 at 13*2*" had been found to match 10 mm. of 
pure peroxide at 0®, so at 0% J ^ “ 102*5 3Qam. of a 3 per 

cent, solution have the same tint as 10 mm. of pure peroxide. 

The first column in Table I (p. 1084) gives the length ot different 
solutions at 0" which have the same colour as 10 mm. of pure per- 
oxide. Ihe corresponding number in the second column is the per- 
centage strength of the solution. 

Now, if the colouring matter in the pure peroxide remains un- 
changed in amount by dilution, then the product of the length of the 
columns that match into their strengths should be constant, for the 
lengths should vary inversely as the percentage strength by volume, 
that is, if you halve the strength of a solution it ought to require a 
column of double length to give the same colour. The third column 
gives the product of length by strength, and it is seen tbat it is not 
a constant, but diminishes with increased dilution. The colouring 
matter then increases with the dilution, and its relative quantity is 
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as the reciprocal of the product length by strength, for example, if 
at 0” a lO-mm. column of pure peroxide (100 per cent.) matches a 
40*6 mm. column of 10*1 per cent., then we have a column containing 
100 X 10 = 1000 parts of peroxide matching a column containing 
40*6 X 10*1 = 410 parts. Therefore the relative amounts of colouring 
matter (NO 2 ) in the 10*1 per cent, solution to that in the pure per- 
oxide are as as 2*44 : 1. This reciprocal multiplied by 

1000, which expresses the relative amount of KO 2 present, is stated 
in the fourth column. It is multiplied by 1000, so that the amount 
present in the pure peroxide at 0*^ is represented by one unit. 


Table I. — Gompanson at 0® of the Colour of Pure Nitrogen Peroxide 
With that of its Solutions. 


Columns 
of equal tint. ' 

Per cent, strength 
by volume. 

Per cent, strength 

X length. 

Pelative amount of 
NO 2 present. 

mm. 

10 0 

100*0 

1000 

1 00 

u-o 

88*3 

971 

1*03 

12*5 

78-4 

942 

1*06 

12-7 

• 67*6 

860 

1-16 

13-7 

63-0 

865 

1 20 

13*7 

62-6 

858 

1*17 

16-0 

65-0 

825 

1*21 

15-8 

48*2 

761 

1*31 

IS -2 

46*8 

711 

1*41 

18*0 

87-5 

67S 

1*48 

21 *0 

25-8 

541 

1*85 

25*0 

25 *1 

627 

1 59 

34-6 

14*3 

495 

2 02 

39-2 

13*0 

510 

1 97 

37-3 

10*4 

388 

2*60 

37-3 

10*37 

387 

2*58 

40-6 

10*1 

410 

2 44 

57-3 

8*9 

510 

1*95 

56-0 

7 6 

426 

2*35 

50-5 

7-5 

379 

2*64 

63-1 

7*1 

4^6 

2*46 

63-1 

5*3 

334 

2 99 

80-7 

4*0 

323 

3*1 

102*5 

3*0 

307 

3*25 

136*0 

1 1*44 

196 

5*1 

118*8 

1*44 

171 

5 85 


The last column is plotted as Curve I (p. 1086) against percentage 
strength by volume. It will be seen that the rate of dissociation is 
extremely small, until the peroxide is about 20 times diluted, after 
which it becomes much greater. It should be noted that these figures 
are purely relative, their absolute value being found later. 
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Measuremeiit of Relative Dissociation on Rise of Temper aiure. 

Haying tlms establislied that dilation produces dissociation, it 
became necessary to compare this dissociation with that caused by 
rise of temperature. 

The comparisons were made, and the results calculated in precisely 
the same way as before; a 10 mm. length of pure peroxide at 0® 
being aigain taken as containing unit quantity of peroxide. The 
relative dissociation is plotted against temperature for eight different 
dilutions, as Curves VIIT — ^XIY,in Plate II (p. 1086); the amount at 
0“ being corrected by reference to the smoothed curve representing 
the dilution at 0®. 


Table II , — Dissociation caused hy Rise of Temperature at Different 

Dilutions, 


Columns 

of 

equal tint. 

Tempera- 

ture. 

i Per cent, 

strength by 
volume. 

Per cent, 
strength 

X length. 

Relative 
amount of NO 3 
present. 

mm. 

10-0 

0°0 

100*0 

1000 

1*00 


7*3 

100-0 

540 

1*85 

4*1 

11*2 

100*0 

410 

2*40 

15-2 


46*8 

711 

1-41 

11 -1 

4-2 

46*8 

519 

1*92 

'T 0 

9-2 

46*8 

328 

3*05 

6-3 

IS -2 

46*8 

248 

4 03 

21-0 

0-0 

25*8* 

542 

1*85 

15 -3 

5*0 

23 *8 

395 

2*53 

9-4 

11*6 

25*8 

243 

4*13 

6-1 

17*6 

25*8 

157 

6*36 

25*0 

0*0 

25*1* 

628 

1 59 

14-6 

72 

25*1 

866 

2*73 

6-5 

17-3 

25 -1 

158 

6-15 

34-6 

0*0 

14*3 

495 

2*02 

26*0 

5*7 

14*3 

372 

2 69 

18*0 


14*3 

257 

3*87 

12-5 

15 7 

14*3 

179 

5*59 

8-1 

20-2 ! 

14*3 

116 

8*66 

37-4 

0*0 

10*1 

378 

2*64 

80 1 

5-4 

10*1 

3(4 

3*29 

21-3 

11-2 

10 -1 

215 

4*67 

14-4 

16 •7 

10*1 

145 

6*89 

11-0 

20*2 

10*1 

111 

9*06 

6*96 

27-0 

10*1 

70 

14*2 


* These two percentages ore combined in the same curve. No. N. 
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Table II — continue^. 


Columns 

of 

equal tint. 

Tempera- 

rature. 

Per cent, 
strength by 
volume. 

Per cent, 
strength 

X length. 

Belativo 
amount of NOjs 
present. 

mm. 

57*2 

0°0 

■■IIH 

406 

2-46 

41-1 

5-1 


291 

8*43 

29-3 

9-9 


207 

4-82 

16-9 

16 *9 


117 

8-51 

13-6 

20-2 


97 

10-33 

8-8 



62 

16-06 

102-5 

0-0 

3-0 

307 

a-25 

69*3 

5*1 

3-0 

208 

4 81 

48-0 

10 9 

3*0 

147 

6-79 

41 6 

15 0 

8-0 

125 

8-02 

29-2 

20-0 

3-0 

88 

11-4 

21-4 

25-0 

3 0 

64 

16-5 

118*8 

0 0 

1-44 

171 

5*85 

69-8 

11 9 

1-44 

101 

9*9 

63-9 

13-2 

1-44 

92 

10-9 

62-8 

15-1 

1-44 

90 

11-2 

37-7 

19-9 

1-44 

54 

18 4 

26-6 1 

25-0 

1-44 I 

38 

26-1 


The amount of dissociation at every for each of these strengths 
was then read off the smoothed rise of temperature exwrves, VUI — ^XV 
(Plate II), and plotted as dilution curves, II — ^VI (Plate I). These 
isothermals show that dissociation at temperatures above O'* takes 
place in the same manner as at 0°, only at a greatei* rato« The form 
of the curve below 10 per cent, is conlirmed by a dilution experiment 
that was performed at 8'2°, and of which the results are stated in 
Table III. It is plotted as Curve YII (Plate I). 


Table III. 


Oolnmns 
of equal tint. 

Per cent, strength 
by volume. 

Per cent, strength 

X length. 

Belative amount of 
NOg present. 

mm. 

26-6 

9 93 

263 

3*8 

37-6 

6-0 

226 

4-4 

45-8 

4-8 

220 

4-5 

48-8 

3-6 

176 

5-7 

61*5 

2-5 

154 

6-5 

71*6 

2 0 

143 

7-0 

77-5 

1-6 

124 

8-06 

82-1 

1-4 

115 

8-7 

111-5 

i 

0-8 

89 

11-2 
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Determination of the Absolute Amount of 'NO^ present 

In order to arriTe at the absolate axnoant of the peroxide didsoci*. 
ated, a comparison was made between the colonr of the pure liqnid 
peroxide at 0® with that of the gaseous peroxide at 30°. It is true 
that the substances compared are in dijfferent physical states, hint it 
will be seen that the NO 2 present in the liquid peroxide and 2i the 
solutions is never in a state of aggregation differing widely from that 
obtaining in the gas, and so might be expected to have the same 
properties as regards colour as when actually in the gaseous state. 
That this assumption is legitimate is borne out by the fact that liquid 
and gaseous nitrogen peroxide have both the same absorption 
spectrum, that of the pure liquid being fainter than that of the gas ; 
on dilution and rise of temperature, however, it becomes much more 
distinct. Again, another property of the molecule, namely, its action 
on polarised light, is the same in the liqind and gaseous state, pro- 
vided equal numbers of molecules are traversed by the ray. 

The comparison was made by means of a solution A/3 of 8*9 per 
cent, by volume, 22*6 mm. of which at 11*8" matched 10 mm. of the 
pure liquid peroxide at 0“. This solution A/3 in A was compared with 
the gas in F ; F was filled with the gas by allowing about 1 c.c. of the 
liquid peroxide to run in at the inlet tube and cover the disc, where 
it soon evaporated, the excess escaping, and leaving the apparatus 
quite full of the gas. The temperature was allowed to become steady, 
and then matches were made in just the same way as with the liquid. 
After five matches had been made, a little more liquid peroxide was 
added, and when it had evi|^orated, and the temperature had become 
steady, comparisons were again made. 

The results of the first series of comparisons aro given in Table IV, 
w'^here the gas in coloiimetcr F at 29*8° was compared with standard 
solution A/3 (of 8*9 per cent, by vol.) in colorimeter A at 12*0°. 


Table IV. 

A. F. 

30'8 mtn. match 12 mm. 

19-5 „ „ 7 „ 

11-0 „ „ 5 „ 

21*0 „ „ 9 ,, 

13-0 „ 6 „ 

95-3 39 


Now, 22*6 mm. of A/3 at 12*0° matched 10 mm. of pure liquid per- 
39*0 X 22-5 

oxide at 0°, so at 29*8°, ggrg = 9*2 mm. of gaseous nitrogen 
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peroxide liave the same depth of colour as 10 mm. of liquid peroxide 
at 0*’. The experiment was repeated on another day with f^as from 
a different sample of peroxide, again comparing with standard solu- 
tion A/3 at 11‘8°, The temperature of the gas during the first five 
matches was 29 6 °, but during the remaining 16 it only varied betw^een 
29‘9° and 30°. The results are given in Table V. 


Table V. 


A. 





190 

mm. 

match 

6-6 

mm, 

111 


99 

4-0 

99 

20-0 

jj 

99 

7-0 

99 

13-9 

>j 

99 

5-0 

99 

21-5 

99 

99 

9-0 

99 

24-0 

99 

99 

9-9 

99 

16-6 

19 

99 

7-0 

99 

7-4 

99 

99 

30 

99 

12-6 

11 

99 

5-4 

99 

18 7 

99 

99 

8-0 

99 

16-0 

99 

99 

6-3 

99 

11-2 

99 

99 

4-9 

99 

16-2 

99 

99 

6-1 

99 

10-9 

99 

99 

5-1 

99 

18-1 

99 

99 

8-2 

99 

17-0 

99 

99 

7-0 

99 

11-6 

99 

99 

5-2 

99 

170 

99 

99 

81 

99 

8-4 

9» 

99 

4-0 

99 

14-2 

99 

99 

7-0 

99 

305-3 



126-8 



Hence, calculating as before, 9*8 mm. of the gas at 30° match 
10 mm. of the pure liquid peroxide at 0°. Now, by J. W. Gibbs’ 
h»rmula (Amer. J, Bd., 18, 1879), the density of nitrogen peroxide 
gas compared with air at 30° and 756*8 mm. (the pressure at which 
the matches were made) is 2*618, which agrees sufficiently well with 
Deville and Tiocst’s experiments {Gomjpt rend.^ 64, 237) under 
similar conditions. Now, a density of 2*618 requires that the gas 
should contain 36*2 per cent, of NO* and 64*8 per cent, of N 2 O 4 . But 
there is the same amount of NO 2 in a column 9*3 mm. long of the gas 
at 30° and 756*8 mm. as there is in one of 10 mm. of pure liquid per- 
oxide. Assuming that a column with a base of 1 sq. cm. is being 
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looked at, 9'3 o.c. of tke gas kas as much NO2 in it as 10 c.c. of 
pure peroxide at 0°. 9 3 c.c. at 30** and 755*8 mm. contain 35*2 per 

273 755 8 46 

cent, of NOi = 3*78 c.c., which weigh 8*78 x ggg X x 22320 

= 0*00698 gram of NO2. Now, 10 c.c. of pure peroxide at 0® weigh 

0 00698 

14*903 grams; therefore nitrogen peroxide at 0® contains *14.90^ 

X 100 = 0*0468 per cent, by weight of NO2. 

The weight per cent, of NO^ present in the peroxide in any of the 
solutions at any temperatore examined can then be found by multi- 
plying the number expressing the relative dissociation by 0 0468, as 
there is this amount in the pure peroxide at 0® which is taken as 
being dissociated to the extent of 1 unit. 

Oonolu^ns, 

1. Liquid nitrogen peroxide dissociates when diluted with chloto-* 
form, just as the gas dissociates when diluted with an indifEerent gas, 
or when the pressure on it is lowered. The dissociation is of small 
amount, and its rate of increase is very small until the liquid U 
diluted about twenty times, when it becomes much greater. 

2. Liquid peroxide of nitrogen and its solutions dissociate when 
heated, but its solutions do so at a much greater rate as they are 
diluted. In the most dissociated solution yet examined, that is, one 
containing 1*44 per cent, by vol. of nitrogen peroxide at 25®, there is 
only 1*22 per cent, of NO2 present in the peroxide 

It is proposed to examine more dilute solutions at higher tempera- 
tures with a view to observing whether the liquid peroxide under 
tho«.e circumstances behaves like the gas, but as this will involve 
working at pressures greater tlian atmospheric, some considerable 
time must dapse before results can be obtained* 

JEdinhuirgh Academy, 
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XCTII. “O/i Iron, Carbonyls. 

By Ludwig Mond, F.R.S^ and Carl Lanoek, Ph D. 

The existence of a volatile compound of iroti and carbon monoxide 
was made known to tbe Socieiy last session in a communication by 
one of ns and Dr P. Quincke (Trans., 1891, 59, 604). In a paper 
read before Section B of tbe British Association in August last,* it 
was announced that we bad succeeded in obtaining this compound in 
the form of an amber-coloured liquid, which boils at 102“, solidifies 
below — 21“, and deposits tabular crystals of a darker colour on stand- 
ing. We have since found that these crystals are only obtained when 
the liquid is exposed to light, and that their formation is accom- 
panied by tbe evolution of carbon monoxide. 

This liquid compound of iron with carbon monoxide is prepared in 
tbe following manner: — Perrons oxalate, precipitated from a hot 
solution of ferrous sulphate by adding to it a slight excess of potassic 
oxalate, is washed lyy repeated decantation with water and dried at 
120“. The dry powder is introduced into a combustion tube, and 
heated in a gentle current of hydrogen, the temperature being 
gradually raised until the oxalate has turned black, and is then 
kept stationary until, on arresting tbe current of hydrogen, no more 
gas escapes. The finely-divided iron thns obtained is allowed to cool 
to the ordinary temperature, and is then pnt into water without 
allowing it to come into contact with the air, boiled several times 
with water until all sulphate is removed, dried quickly on plates of 
gypsum, and then returned to tbe combustion tube and slowly heated 
in a current of hydrogen to about 300“ to drive off all the water. 
After allowing it to cool again, the hydrogen is displaced by carbon mon- 
oxide and the tube is then closed at one end, the other remaining con- 
nected with the gasholder containing carbon monoxide, which is slowly 
absorbed hr the iron. After the lapse of 24 hours, the tube is heated 
to about 120®, when the iron carbonyl formed distils over. The yield 
is somewhat increased when this distillation takes place in a slow 
current of carbon monoxide and tbe issning gases are passed through 
a tube cooled to —20®. When no more iron carbonyl comes over, the 
tube is allowed to cool, and put into communication again with tbe 
gasholder containing the carbon monoxide, which is absorbed as 
before. This operation can be repeated during several weeks; the 
daily yield, however, is always small, and rarely exceeds 1 gram from 

* On Nibkel Oarhon Oxide and its Application in Aits and 3Si£wiffactures,’' by 
Lnd^ Mond. 
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100 grams of iron. We liave tried to increase this yield by ex- 
posing the iron to carbon monoxide under a pressta*e of 10 atmo- 
spheres, but have obtained no material augmentation. 

The iron carbonyl thus obtained is a somewhat yiscons liquid of a 
pale-yellow colour. Its sp. gr. at 18® is 1*4664 compared with water 
at 18®. It distils completely without decomposition at 102*8® under a 
pressure of 749 mm. It solidifies below —21® into a mass of yellow- 
ish, needle-shaped crystals. It is soluble in many organic liquids 
such as alcohol, ether, benzene, mineral oils, i&c. On exposure to 
the air, it is slowly decomposed with formation of a brown precipi- 
tate consisting mainly of hydrated ferric oxide. On heating the 
vapour to 180®, the compound is completely decomposed into iron 
and carbon monoxide. The vapour density has been determined in a 
Victor Meyer apparatus filled with hydrogen and heated in a bath of 
xylene. We obtained the following figures : — 

0*1912 gram substance displaced 25*0 c.c. hydrogen at 17*7® ; air 
pressure, 761 mm. ; density, 6*5. 

0*1249 gram substance displaced 16*4 c.c. hydrogen at 17*7®; air 
pressure, 759 mm. ; density, 6*4. 

This coiTesponds very nearly to the calculated density of Fe(00)5 
= 6*7, whilst Fe(CO )4 would require 6*7, and Ee(0O)e 7*25. The 
formula !Fe(CO)6 is also corroborated by analysis of the substance. 

We determined the iron by heating a weighed quantity with 
chlorine-water in a scaled tube and subsequently precipitating and 
weighing the ferric oxide ; and the carbon monoxide by burning a 
weighed quantity in a current of air in a combustion tube partly 
filled with copper oxide, and weighing the carbon dioxide formed^ 
The following figures were obtained : — 

I. 0*3014 gram substance yielded 0*1265 gram "FoiOi — 0*08855 
gram Fe. 

II. 0’1318 gram substance yielded 0*06523 gram FoaOa s= 0*03867 
gram Fe. 

III. 0*2468 gmm substance yielded 0*2702 gram 00^ = 0*17105 

gram 00, 

IV. 0*2838 gram substance yielded 0*3172 gram CO 2 =: 0*2022 

gram CO. 

Found. 

A — .. — — Theory. 

1. n. III. IV. Fe{CO)6. 

Fe 29*37 29*34 — — 29*08 

00 — — 69*88 71*14 70*92 

We propose to call this compound ferropentacarbonyl. It is iso- 
meric with ferrous croconate, OsFeOs. 

VOL. liTX. 4 F 
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Ferropentacarbonyl is not acted upon by dilute sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, or nitric acid at the ordinary temperature. Ooncenurated 
nitric acid, chlorine-water, and bromine-water, however, act readily, 
forming ferric nitrate, chloride, or bromide respectively. 

Alcoholic solutions of sodium and potassium hydroxide absorb the 
vapour rapidly, and also dissolve the liquid without evolution of gas. 
After a while, a greenish precipitate is formed, which contains chiefly 
hydrated ferrous oxide, and the solution becomes brown. On ex- 
posing it to the air, it takes up oxygen, and the colour changes to a 
dark-red, whilst hydrated ferric oxide separates out. On account of 
this rapid change of the solution in contact with air, and the small 
quantity at our disposal, we have not yet been able to isolate any 
well- defined compound suitable for analysis from it. 

On miiemg alcoholic solutions of ferropentacarbonjl and mercury 
chloride, a slight evolution of carbon monoxide is observed, and a 
yellowish, crystalline precipitate is formed containing iron, mercury, 
chlorine, and carbon monoxide. The analyses, however, did not give 
figures from which a definite formula could be deduced The Hqmd 
ferropentacarbonyl undergoes no change when kept in the dark, but 
irhen it is exposed to tbe light for several hours in a sealed tube, 
gold-coloured, tabular crystals are formed, and the pressure lu the 
tube rises very high. When dry, these crystals have a metallic 
lustre, and resemble flakes of gold. On exposure to the air, they are 
gradually decomposed and coloured brown. We have prepared this 
substance for analysis by collecting it on a filter, washing with ether, 
and drying over sulphuric acid for about 30 minutes. A weighed 
quantity was treated with bromine-water, which dissolves the sub- 
stance with evolution of gas. The iron was precipitated from the 
solution and weighed as ferric oxide. 

0*0800 gram substance yielded 0 0412 gram JB'eiOs = 0*02884 Ve, 
or 36*05 per cent. Fe. 

0*0742 gram substance yielded 0*0381 gram Fe 203 = 0 02662 Fe, 
or 35*90 per cent. Fe. 

These figures agree suflBciently with the formula Fa8(00)7 (diferro- 
heptaoarbonyl), which requires 36 36 Fe. We have, so far, not 
succeeded in obtaining a sufiELcient quantity of this substance to con- 
trol its composition by determining tbe carbon monoxide, nor has it 
been possible to ascertam its molecular weight either by the vapour 
density or by Baoult’s method, as the substance is neither volatile 
withont decomposition nor suMciently soluble in suitable solvents. 

Ohlorine, bromine, and nitric acid decompose the crystals ; sulph- 
uric acid and hydrochloric acid do not act upon them at the ordinary 
temperature* Alcoholic potash dissolves them, forming a solution 
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similar in appearance and behaTionr to that obtained with the liquid 
iron carbonyl. 

The solution of iron carbonyl in heavy mineral oil investigated by 
Mond and Quincke, which gave figures for the proportion of iron to 
carbon monoxide varying from 1 : 4*03 to 1 : 4 26 undoubtedly 
contained mixtures of the two substances we have described. 

We are continuing the investigation of these compounds, and hope 
shortly to make a further communication to the Society. 


XCIY. — Note on some Gmrt^otinds of the Oxides of Silver amd Lead, 

Bj Emily Aston, B.So. (Lond.), Chemical Department, University 
College, Gower Street. 

According to Wohler (Ann, PJiys, Gheni,^ 1837, 41, 344) the yellow 
precipitate obtained by the addition of caustic potash to a solution 
of a lead and silver salt is a compound, containing 1 mol. of silver 
oxide to 2mols. of lead oxide (AgsO,2PbO). It is insoluble in caustic 
potash, and so, by digestion with it, may be separated from the free 
lead oxide, which is simultaneously precipitated. On analysis, 
Wohler obtained the numbers 34*23 per cent. AgsO and 65*77 per 
cent. PbO. 

At Professor Bamsay’s suggestion, I have made the following 
attempts to obtain Wohler’s compound, but at present without 
success. 

First Method of Preparation, — ^The first; sample prepared was a 
yellow precipitate, obtained by the addition of a strong solution of 
caustic potash to a solution of lead acetate and silver nitrate, in 
which tho ratio of lead oxide to silver oxide was appi*oximately 8 ; 1 ; 
the mean of two analyses gave 22*79 per cent. Ag^O, and 77*18 per 
cent. PbO. The nearest formula is 7Pb0,2Ag20, which con*esponds 
to 22*91 per cent. Ag^O. This sample was then treated with a strong 
solution of caustic soda, and the residue, on analysis, yielded 48*19 per 
cent. Ag 20 , showing that a large amount of lead oxide had been dis- 
solved. The formula PbOjAgaO corresponds to 50 98 per cent. Ag^O, 

A second yellow precipitate was obtained by the addition of potash 
to a solution of lead and silver nitrates, containing approximatelj'* 
2PbO to lAgaO 5 the mean of two analyses gave 40*68 percent. Ag^O, 
This number approaches 40*94 per cent. Ag^O, corresponding to the 
formula 3 Pb 0 , 2 Ag 20 . 

A third sample, somewhat darker in colour, was obtained by adding 
a very large excess of caustic potash to a solution of lead and silver 
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nitrates containing approximately IPbO to 1 Ag20 ; on analysis, it 
gave 49*01 per cent. Ag^O as tlio mean of two estimatio?is, a number 
not very far from that obtained with the first sample after extraction 
with soda (48*19 per cent.). This sample was extracted with ammonia 
tio dissolve any free silver oxide (for it stained the skin), and then 
with soda. After extraction, it contained a still higher percentage of 
silver oxide, viz., 67*64. 

Second Method of Freparation. — ^To ensure the presence of excess of 
caustic alkali, three more samples were prepared by the addition of 
silver nitrate to a solution of lead nitrate to which excess of pure 
caustic soda had been previously added ; the colour of the precipitate 
obtained was yellow at first, but quickly turned to green in the case 
of samples 4 and 6 ; in the case of sample 6, it did not change from 
yellow to green for a few days. In common with other silver salts, 
the mixed lead and silver oxide is darkened by the action of light, 
so that the colour is apt to vary, unless the sul^tance is kept in the 
dark. 

The fourth sample was made by adding silver nitrate to lead nitrate 
in excess of soda, in such amount that the ratio of lead oxide to silver 
oxide was about 1*6 to 1 ; the precipitate obtained gave 56*81 per 
cent. AgaO. 

The fifth sample was made by adding silver nitrate to lead nitrate 
in excess of soda, in such amount that the ratio of lead oxide to silver 
oxide was nearly 6 to 1 ; the precipitate, on analysis, gave 49*01^ per 
cent. AgaO, a number agreeing with that obtained fi*om sample 3 
(49*01), and also very near sample 1, after extraction with soda 
(48*19). 

The sixth sample was prepared with a still larger proportion of 
lead oxide, 9PbO to I Ag^O ; the precipitate obtained gave on analysis 
47*46 per cent, of AgjiO. 

Third Method of Preparation, — A sample was then prepared accord- 
ing to Wohler’s method, by the addition of caustic soda to a solatioi. 
of a lead and silver salt, and the precipitate repeatedly oxtx*acted 
with soda, till no more lead oxide was dissolved; the precipitate, 
which was originally yellow, turned first green and then black. On 
analytis, it yielded 66*29 per cent. AgsO; the nearest formula, 
2Ag80,Pl)0, coiresponds to 67*63 per cent. Ag^O. 

Fourth Method of Preparation, — Another way was then tried. Lead 
hydrate and silver hydrate were mixed together, and allowed to stand 
for some weeks with a solution of soda ; the mixture turned dark- 
green; it was then repeatedly extracted with soda till no more lejilp 
oxide was dissolved. On analysis, it gave 65*39 per cent. Ag20, a number 
not very fiBur removed from that required by the formula 2Ag20,Pb0, 
TOs., 67'‘&3 per cant. AgjO. 
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Tahular Statemmb of Bemlts. 


Method of preparation. 

Sample. 

Pound 

-igjO. 

Ag 20 calculated for fofmula. 

(i.) Mixture of lead and 
silver salts, preci- 
pitated by caustic 
potash 

i 

per ceiit- 

22 -79 
40-68 
49-01 

22-91 

40-94 

60*98 

7PbO,2A&0. 

3VbO,2AaO. 

Pb0,Ag,0. 

(ii.) Addition of silver ni- 
trate to lead liydiate 
dissolved m excess 
of caustic soda. . . . 

■ 

56-81 

49-01 

47*46 

1 50-98 

Pb0,Ag,0. 

(iii.) Method some as (i), 
but repeatedly ex- 
tracted with soda. . 


66-29 

67-53 

PbO,2Ag20. 

(iv.) Prom lead hydrate 
and silver hydrate 
by addition oi soda 
solution - 

} ’ 

65-39 

67-33 

FbO, 2 Ag 30 . 







These results seem to show ; — 

1. Under the conditions given by Wohler, the substance formed 
varies in composition, the highest percentage of silver obtainable 
being 49’01, whereas the amount required for Wohler’s compound is 
34-23. 

2. When a mixture of lead and silver hydrates is allowed to stand 
in presence of soda, a change of colour occurs, and after repeated 
extraction with soda, a substance is left having a composition nearly 
that required by the formula 2Ag80,Pb0. A. compound of similar 
composition is obtained by precipitating the mixed nitrates of load 
and silver, and exhaustively extracting with soda. 

I also ti-ied to obtain compounds of lead oxide with the oxides of 
barium, strontium, sodium, and potassium respectively, but without 
success. When a solution of a load salt is added to a strong boiling 
solution of barium or strontium hydrate, crystalline scales of litharge 
of a yellowish-grey tingo arc deposited on slight cooling. In the 
case of sodium and potassium hydrates, the solution had to bo 
evaporated to a small bulk, and the crystals were not so well defined. 
Some attempts were made by evaporating a mixture of lead acetate 
and the hydrate over sulphuric acid, but without success ; the result 
was in some cases a crystalline deposit of lithat ge, in others, crystals 
of the hydrate containing a little lead separated out, but of no definite 
composition, 

TTniversiti/ Oollege^ London. 
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XCV.— jd New Method of Frepa^mg fi-JXnapMhylene Oxide, C 20 H 12 O, 
and the Constitution of its Tetrasul^honic Acid, 


By W. R. Hodgkiitson and L. Limpach. 


This substance has already been prepared in a variety of ways: by 
beating napbtliol witb lead oxide (Graebe, Knecbt, and Unzeitig, 
Annalen, 209, 138), by long boiling of napbthol in contact witli 
air (Merz and Weith, Ber., 14, 200), by heating napbthol with 
phosphoric anhydride, and by the dry distillation of calcinm naphthyl- 
ate (Ber., 16, 1122). 

Our new method of formation is to heat the sodium salt of 
Schaeffer’s jS-naphtholmonosnlphonic acid in a metal retort, platinum 
or copper, to low redness. The distillate condenses almost irnme-- 
diately to a yellowish solid. The total yield from the dry sodium 
salt is considerable, but was not determined quantitatively; the 
main portion of this distillate was found to consist of I, /^-naphthol ;; 
II, ^-inaphthyl ether ; and III, dinaphthylene oxide. To separate these 
three compounds, the distillate was ^‘st treated with dilute sodium 
hydrate solution, in which about 50 per cent, dissolved, and on acidify- 
ing the alkaline solution, a very pure jS-naphthol, melting at 122**, was 
precipitated. Little else appeared to have been dissolved. The 
portion insoluble in soda was then boiled with glacial acetic acid, in 
which it dissolved completely, and, on slightly cooling, a yellow, 
fluorescent substance crystallised out, which, on reciystalhsation 
from acetic acid, formed very fine, rhombic plates melting at 153^. 

Analysis : — 


0*1850 gram substance gave 0*6080 gram C02, and 0 0755 gram 
HaO. 

Found. Theory* 


Gao 89*62 per cent. 89*55 per cent. 

Hu 4*53 „ 4*48 „ 


0 


5 97 


99 


With picric acid in alcoholic solution, a compound is formed which 
melts at 134°. It forms groups of dark-red needles. 

The acetic acid solution evaporated to some extent, on cooling, 
gave colourless crystals of a substance of low melting point, which, 
on recrystallisation from dilute alcohol, was obtained in bright, silky 
plates melting at 105°. 

The analysis of this su bstance and its physical properties show it to 
be dinaphthyl ether. 
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0'2010 gram substance gave 0 8536 gram OOj and 0'0350 gram 

H2O. 


Pound. Theoiy. 

C 20 88'67 per cent. 88 88 per cent. 

Hi 4 •5-26 „ 5-18 „ 


The yield of dinaplitliyl ether thus obtained is between 4 and 5 per 
cent., and that o£ dinapbthylene oxide about 25 per cent, of the total 
crude distillate. 

The dinaphthylene oxide agrees in all its propei-ties with the com- 
pound described by Knecht and TJnzoitig (Ber., 13, 1724, and 
(Annalen, 209, 138). It melts at 153®, and bolls without any decom- 
position at a temperature close upon, if not above, 500®. 

This method of formation of dinaphthylene oxide from 
Schae:ffer’s ^-naphtholmonosulphonic acid points quite clearly to its 
constitution. 

Schaeffer’s acid has the constitution 

The sodium salt of this acid when heated gives sodium sulphite. 
The two residues unite to form dinaphthol and dinaphthylene 
oxide respectively. 

As a matter of fact, dinaphthol does exist amongst the products of the 
distillation, but only in very small quantity, for, as might be expected, 
the high temperature at which the reaction takes place causes the 
elimination of water and formation of dinaphthylene oxide. 




DinaphUiol. Dinaphthylene oxide. 


Dinaphthylene oxide is easily sulphonated, either by warming with 
ordinary strong sulphuric acid, or by dissolving in chloroform and 
treating with salphuric acid mixed with 80 per cent, of the anhydride ; 
or by the action of sulphonic monochloride, SO 3 HOI. As the sulphona- 
tion proceeds, the colour changes from blue to brown, and the solu- 
tion of the acid in water is also brown. The same stage of sulphona- 
tion is obtained by all the above mentioned methods, namely, a tetra^ 
sulphonic add. 
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The barium salt of this acid is very soluble in water when jSrflt 
made, and the solution when filtex'ed through animal charcoal is not 
fluoi*escent. After evaporating to dryness, the salt is not quite so 
soluble in water. When slowly crystallised fi’om the oiiginal solution, 
it contains 10 mols. H2O, which can be driven ofE at 120°, The less 
soluble salt contains but 2 mols. H2O. 

0T229 salt lost 0*0218 = 17*8 per cent, water at 120°. 

0*1056 salt lost 0*0186 = 17 6 „ „ „ (barium lost). 

0*2402 „ 0 0412 = 17*1 

and gave 0*1070 BaS04 = 26*2 Ba per cent. 

Ca)H8(S03)iBa(j,10H30 requires 17*6 per cent, water and 26*8 
baiium. 

The ammonium and other salts of this acid have been made, but no 
particular interest attaches to them. 

This sulphonic acid is of interest, because it can be obtained 
directly from /6-naphtbol. When j3-naphthol is heated with sulphuric 
acid to a high temperature (120 — 150°), there is always produced 
along with* the p-naphtholsnlphonic acid a certain quantity of 
sulphonic acid, which does not react with diazo-componnds, and con- 
tains therefore no hydroxyl group. The amount of this acid depends 
on the extent of heating with the sulphuric acid. That these sulph- 
onic acids are derivatives of dinaphthylene oxide can be shown in the 
following manner : — 

The mixture of iiaphtholsnlphonic acids obtained by snlpbonating 
naphthol at a bigh temperature is made into an alkaline salt, and 
after the removal of the excess of sulphuiuo acid with barium carb- 
onate, treated witb a diazo-componnd. For this purpose diazo- 
benzidine is very convenient, as it foims coloured compounds with 
all the isomeric naphtholsnlphonic acids. These compounds can bo 
precipitated by the addition of salt to their aqueous solutions. The 
filtrate, which should give no colour reaction on the addition of a 
little more of the diazo-componnd, is somewhat concentrated by 
evaporation, mixed witb an equal bulk of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
heated in a sealed tube or other closed vessel at a moderately high 
temperature, 160° or theimbont. By this means all the sulphonic 
groups are eliminated, and the dinaphthylene oxide separated in a 
crystalline form. Aiter one or two orysiidlisations from acetic acid, 
it is obtained quite pure of m. p. 153°, and is otherwise also identical 
with the product from SchaefiPer’s acid above mentioued. 

This procsess can even be watched, as the jS-naphtholtrisnlphonic 
acid is gradually converted into dinaphthylene oxide letrasnlphonic 
aoad:— 

1. By analysis at different stages of heating, when it is observed 
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that both the sulphui' and the baiinm (in the barium saltj diminish 
in amount. 

2. By the diifference in the colour of the fluorescence of the acid 
solution, the green fluorescence of the trisulphonic acids passing into 
blue as the dinaphthjlene ozide acids are formed. 

S. In a more definite manner hy heating naphfhol with five times 
its weight of slightly fuming sulphuric acid quickly to 120 — 180®, 
and keeping it at that temperature for one hour. It is then converted 
completely into the trisulphonic acid. Small weighed quantities of 
this are taken, rendered alkaline, and titrated with a solution of 
diazobenzidine of known strength, as long as the colouring matter is 
foi*med. From the amount of diazobenzidine solution used, the 
quantity of the trisulphonic acid can be calculated. If the heating 
be continued past this stage, sulphur dioicide is formed, and the 
amount of trisulphonic acid regularly diminishes. This can also be 
watched by taking analyses at di&rent stages. 

An analysis of the barium salt of a portion immediately after the 
stage of formation of the trisulphonic acid gave Ba 34*85 per 
cent, and S 16*15 per cent. 

Barium j8-naphtholtrisulphonate requires Ba 35*04 per cent, and 
S 16*87 per cent. 

After several hours continued hating at 140 — 150®, an analysis of 
a baiium salt gave considerably less barium : Ba 32*6 per cent, 
and S 14*8 per cent. 

Barium dinaphthylene oxide tetrasulphonate, CanB[ 8 (S 03 ) 4 ,Ba 2 , dried 
at 120®, requires Ba 32*54 per cent, and S 15*2 per cent. 

It would appear, therefore, that in this action, as in the distillation 
of the sodium salt first mentioned, tbe 80$ groups in the para-posi- 
tion relatively to the hydroxyl are successively removed with simul- 
taneous joining op of the two naphtbol rings. 

The constitution of this totrasulphonic acid is also clear from the 
fact that all tho isomeric mono- or di-sulphonic acids of ^-nnphthol 
give one and the same trisulphonic acid on furthei*, somewhat drastic, 
treatment with sulphuric acid ; (Limpach, Ber., 16, 726) ; see also 
Nietzki (OAem, 15, 296 ; also Jmr. Ohem. Ind,^ 10, 6, 536). 

As this acid must have the constitution 

HBO$ 

the only possible constitution for dinaphthylene oxide tetrasulphonic 
acid is 

VOL. Lix, 4 a 


0 
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Dinaplitliylene oxide is brominated tolerably easily either in acetic 
or chloroform solution; with a large excess of bromine, a product was 
obtained crystallising in very slender needles, and almost colourless ; 
it melts at 231^. 

On analysis. 0*2578 gram snbstance gave 0*3353 gram AgBr, or 
55*85 per cent, of bromine. 

The formula OioH 8 Br 40 requires 55*17 Br, It is therefore a tetra- 
bromo- derivative. When less bromine is employed, evidently some 
lower brominated derivatives are formed ; these have lower molting 
points than the one mentioned, but were not examined further. 
Chlorine in large excess acting on dinaphthyleno oxide in chloroform 
solution gives a chlorine derivative of similar appearance to the 
bromine one. It melts at 220®. 

Dinaphthyleno oxide dissolves in glacial acetic acid very easily, 
and on adding strong nitric acid to this solution ^thout heating, a 
nitro-derivative is precipitated in fine, red needles, melting at 185®. 

0*2658 gram substance gave 10*3 c.c. W at 763 mm. and 17*4® = 
4*47 per cent, N ; 02oHiiNOi requires 4*47 per cent, of nitrogen. 

Attempts to reduce this substance have not as yot been successful. 
On boiling with strong nitric acid for a little tame the nitro-dcrivati ve 
dissolved, and on cooling separated in crystals Uot very distinct in 
shape. It was washed with hot acetic acid, dried, and analysed. 

0*1264 gram substance gave 18*9 o.c. IST at 755*2 mm, and 18®, or 
12*5 per cent, nitrogen. 

0*1036 gram^nbstance gave 11*4 c.c. N at 754 mm. and 17®, or 12*66 
per cent, nitrogen. 

GfioH^iOs requires 12*5 per cent, nitrogen. 

It is therefore a tetranitro-derivative. This compound begins to 
melt at about 250®, but decomposes at the same time. 

The mononitro^derivative, when treated with excess of bromine^ 
rilves a yellow bromonxtro-derivatdve forming rhombic prisms, some- 
aesttthbling nailhead spar in appearance. It melts at 295®, 
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Stenhouse, J. See W. H. Perkin, 
jun. 

Sudborough, J. J., action of nitros}! 
chloride on motolB, 655. 

Sudborough, J.J., and J. H. Millar, 
action of boat on nitrosyl chloride, 
78, 270. 


T. 

Thorpe, T, E., and A. B. Tutton, 
phosphorous oxide. Part II, 1019. 

Tompson, F. W. See 0. O’Sul- 
livan. 

Turpin, O. S., the action of picric 
chloride on aminos in presence of 
alkah, 714. 

Tutton, A. E., crystalline form of the 
calcium salt ot the new optically 
active glyceric acid, 233. 

crystellographical characters of 

aconitine from Aeomttun 
288. 

Tutton, A. E. See also T. E. 
'Thorpe. 

V. 

Vernon, lEL. M., a new modification of 
phosphorus, Piioo., 1891, 3. 


W. 

Warington,B., nitrification. Part IV, 
48^Jb. 

Werner, E« A., action of acotio an- 
hydride on substituted thiocarb- 
amides, and an improved methoil ol 
preparing aromatic thiocarbaniides, 
896. 

interaction of phenyltbiocarbimidt 

with acetic and propionic acids re- 
spectively, 544*. 

Will, fl., obituary notice of, 466. 

Wilsmore, U. T. M. See O. 
Masson. 

Wynne, W. P. See H. E. Arm- 
strong. 

T. 

Young, S., dibeuzylketouo, 621, 
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Young, S,, molecular voltunes of the 
saturated vapoiu's of benzene and of 
its halogen demaiives, 125. 

new method of detcrmming the 

speoiilc Tolmues of liquids and ot 
their saturated vapours, 37. 

on the vapour pressures and mole- 
cular volumes of acetic amd, 903. 


Young, S., on the vapour pressures 
and molecular volumes cl carbon 
tetrachlonde and of stannic cblonde, 
911. 

vapour pressures of dibenzjl ke- 
tone, 626. 

vapour pressures of mercury, 629. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 1891. 

And also to such papers as appeared in the Proceedings during the 
Session 1890 — 1891 (Kos. 87 — 100, N’ovembcr, 1890, to July, 
1891), hut not in the Transactions (mairked Pboc.). 


A. 

Acetic acid, Taponr pressures and mole- 
cular Toliimes of, 903. 

Acetone, chlor-, action of ethyl bonzoyl- 
sodacetate on, 191, 

Acetonephenanthraquinone, condensa- 
tion of, 105. 

Acetopropyl alcohol, oxime of, and its 
anhydme, 866. 

AcetylbenzyithiQoarbamide, 408, 562. 
Acefcylcarbinol, 786, 790. 

osazoneof, 796, 

preparation of, from monochlor- 

acetone, 794. 

reduction of, 796. 

Acetylcarbinyl acetate, 788. 
Acetyldibenzylthiocarbamide, 406. 
Acetylene bromide, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, 295. 
Acet^lhimetliylene^ action of hydrogen 
bromide on, 876. 

hydrolysis of, 876. 

reduction of 874. 

Aoetyltrimethylenecarboxylio acid, 
oTime of, 867. 

— preparation of, 863. 

reduction of, 870. 

Acetyltrimethyleneoxime, 865. 

Acids, organic, action of ammonia on 
the ethereal salts of, 74$. 

unsaturated, addition of the ele- 
ments of alcohol to the ethereal salts 
of, 468. 

Aconine, 286. 

Aconitine auroehloride, 278. 

mystalUne, properties of 276. 

— — oiystallographical characters of, 
288. 

— effect of heat on, 282. 

gold cddoride, 279. 

— apecifie rofeatiozi of, 281. 


Acontinm mapelluSt crystalline alhaloul 
ot, 271. 

Alcohol, estimation of, by oxidation 
with potassium dicbromate and sulph- 
uric acid, 93. 

Alkaloid, crystalline, ofAconitum napel- 
Ivs, 271. 

Alloys, triple, of gold, cadmium, and 
tin, freezing points of, 980. 

AUyl tribromide, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, 295. 

AHylacetic acid, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, 295. 

AUylanisotl, ortho-, molectdar refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 295. 
Alljlbenzyltbiocarbaunde, 56D. 
Aluminium, action of nitrosyl chloride 
on, f}59. 

salts, molecular refract ion and di<?- 

peruion of, in solution, 595. 

Amines, action of picric chloride on, 
in presence of alkali, 714. 

Ammonia, action of picric chloride on, 
716. 

molecular refraction and disper- 
sion of, in solution, 595, 

Ammonium acetate, magnetic rotatory 
power of solutions of, ^4. 

chloride, Tapour density of, 1407, 

Pboc., 1891, 2. 

formate, magnetic rotatory power 

of solutions of, 982. 

nitroetliane, 412. 

persulphate, 777. 

propionate, magnetic rotatoiy 

power of solutions of, 985. 

salts, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 595. 

compounds, substituted, asym- 
metry of nitrogen in, Proc., 1891, 39. 
Amyl formate, molecular rofrantion and 
dispersion of, 295. 
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Amylenc, Tnolocular refrar^tion and dis- 
persion of, 295. 

Anhydro icctonepliena nfchraquinone, 
105. 

Anliydroaconitine, formation and pro- 
perties of, 283. 

gold chloride, 285. 

Aniline, action of picric chloride on, 
715. 

Anniversary meeting, 435. 

Anthracene, action of nitric acid on, 
634. 

ethyl nitrate, 643. 

action of hydrogen 

iodide on, 647. 

methyl nitrate, 648. 

Anthraquinone. formation of, from 
orthobenzoylbenzoic acid, 1012. 

Anthrone, nitroso-, action of nitric acid 
on, 641. 

nitrosonitro-, 639. 

action of sodium sulphide on, 

640. 

— psendonitroso-, 645. 

Antimony, action of nitrosyl chloride 
on, 661. 

Anoacoiiitine, formation and properties 
on 283. 

Arabinantrigalactangeddic acid, 1039. 

Anibin group, gums of the, 1029. 

Arsenic, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
662. 

Anstralenc, change of rotation of, 727. 

hydrochloride, 728. 

Azo-dorivatives of j3-naphthylamine, 
372. 

Azo-orthotoluidine, ortho-, 1016. 

Azoxyorthotoluidine, para-, 1016. 


B. 

BaetHm fermontation of 

calcium glycorate by, 81. 

501. 

Balance Shceir of the Chemical Society 
from March 20, 3890, till March ID, 
1891, -WS. 

of the ■Research Pund from 

March 20, 1890, till March 11, 1891, 
449. 

Barium persulphate, 779. 

— salts, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 595. 

Barley, germinating, influence of tempe- 
rature on, 664. 

Benzaldehyde, action of, on plienylthio- 
carbimide, 

Benzene and its halogen deriratiTes, 
molecular yolumes of the saturated 
yapours of, 125. 


Benzene, cflFoct of tempemturc on the 
refraction and dispersion of. 291. 

hexa^hloride, a- and ^-modilica- 

tions of, 165. 

molecular refraction and disx^er- 

sion of, 295. 

specific Tolume of, 44. 

Benzeneazo-jS-naphthylamine, action of 
aldehydes on, 380. 

action of nitric acid on, 379. 

orthonitro-, 373. 

Benzeneazo-jB-naphthylamlnes, uitro-, 
acetyl derivatives of, S75. 

formation of pseudazimides 

from, 378, 

Benzenold acid chlorides, action of 
aluminium chloride on, Fboc., 1891, 
70. 

derivatives, nitration of, Pboc., 

1891. 89. 

Benroylacetic acid and its derivatives, 
996. 

Benzoylbenzoic acid, anthraquinone 
from, 1012. 

Benzoylphenylhydiazine, Pboc., 1891, 
42. 

Benzoylpropyl alcohol, 8S6. 

oxime of, 888. 

Benzoyltrimethylene, reduction of, 885. 
Benzoyltrimethylenccarboxyllc acud, 
oxime of, 883. 

reduction of, 884. 

Bcnzoyltriphenylpropiomethylamide, 

147. 

distillation of, 148- 

Benzylacetophenone, 1007. 

oxime of, 1008. 

reduction of, 1008. 

Bcnzylammonium thiocyanate, 553. 
Benzylaniline, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 290. 

BcnzylethylphenylthiocarhamKle, 564, 
Benzylmctatolvh hiocarbamidc, 556. 
Benzylmetaxylylthiocarbamide, 557. 
Benzylmethylphenylt hiocarbamide, 562. 
Benzyl-a-naphthylthiocarbamido, 568. 
Bonzyl-jS-naphthylbhiocarbamide, 669. 
Benzylort hotolylthiocarbamide, 655. 
Benzylparatolylthiocarbamidc, 657. 
Benzylphenylfconzylthiocarbamide, 607. 
Benzylpimelic aci^ attempt to prepare, 
847. 

Benzylpiperidylthiocarbamido, 568. 
Benzylpropylene-if'-thiocarbamide, 560. 
Benzylthiooarbamide, 552. 
Benzylthiooarbimido, preparation of, 
40i^, 552. 

Bismuth, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 

6B2. 

effect of various metals on fhe 

freezing point of, Pboc., 1891, 159. 
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Bisparatolylmethylpyrazolone, 341. 

Bisphenylmethylpyrazolone, 339. 

Boyle’s lavr applied to salts in solution, 
351. 

Bromoform, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, :i95. 

ButenjlaniscUs, p£^-, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 295. 

Butenylbouzene, fi-, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 295. 

Bye-laws, alteration in, 451. 


c. 

Cadmium, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
657. 

effect of various metals on the 

freezing point of, Pnoc., 1890, 159. 

— gold and tin, freezmg point of 
triple alloys of, 936. 

Calcium chloride, densities of solutions 
of, Paoo., 1891, 105. 

freezing points of solutions 

of, Peoo., 1891, 106. 

heat of dissolution; of, Pboo., 

1891, 105. 

giyeerate (active), erystaUine form 

of, 233. 

— fermentation of, by the 

BadUus e^attetieuif 81. 

salts, magnetic rotation of, Peoc., 

1890, 142. 

molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 595. 
Camphene, action of phosphoric chloride 
on, 632. 

oxidation of, 649. 

— - preparation of, 648. 

Oamphoio acid, 649. 

Cauiphopyric acid, 650. 

anhydride, 650. 

Gamplior and its derivatives, molecular 
refraction and dispersion of, in solu- 
tion, 591. 

sulphonio derivatives of, 966. 

Osmphon, hromo-, preparation of, 968. 

ohloro-, preparation of, 976. 

Osmphorstilphomc acid, o-bromo-, and 
its salts, 971, 

jS-bromo-, salts of, 975. 

e-ohloro-, salts of, 977. 

jS-ehloroi-, derivatives of, 978. 

— — chloride, a-bromo-, 974. 

— « 978. 

(huchOQ bisulphide, ^eeb of temperature 
on the rmhotiOin and dii^raioii of, 
881. 

— r— dichloride^ molecular refraction 


Carbon, tetrachloride, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 295. 

specific volume of, 43, 46. 

vapour pressiups and mole- 
cular volumes of, 911. 

Carbon chains, dosed, synihelical for- 
mation of, 853. 

Carbonic anhydride, influence of iem] c- 
rature on the production of, by ger- 
minating barley, 664. 

Cbrbonic oxide, compounds of, with 
iron, 1090. 

volatile compound of iron 

with, 604. 

Carbonyl bromoplatinite, 603. 

chloroplatmites, 598. 

Codrene, molecular reJtxuction and dis- 
persion of, 295. 

Cerium chloride, molecular refractiou 
and dispersion of, in solution, 595. 
Chloric acid, molecular reihustiou and 
dispersion of, in solution, 593. 
Chlorine, function of, in acid chlorides, 
as exemplifled by sulphuryl chloride, 
Pboo., 1891, 60. 

water, influence of hydrochloric 

acid on the decomposition of, by light, 
539. 

Chloroform, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of» 296. 

Chlorophyll, blue and yellow, sepasation 
of, 109. 

spectra of 106. 

spectra, comparison of, 113. 

Chromium dextrosate, 324. 

sulphate, molecular refractiou and 

dispei'sion of, in solution, 595. 
Cinchonine mucate, 754. 

Cinnamonc, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 295. 

Cinnamic chlorine, action of aluminium 
chloride on, Pboo., 1891, 71* 
Oitraconfluoresceln, 30l. 

Cobalt salts, oxidation of, by electrolysis, 
760, 

Oohaltio ammonium oxalate, 769. 

nitrate, 770. 

sulphate, 768. 

Copper, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 

668 . 


D. 

Dehydraoetio acid, action of sulphuric 
acid on, 609. 

constitution of, 179. 

preparation and propertiis 

of, 618. 

reactions of, 617. 

Dehydracetonephenauthraquinone, 105. 
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Dextrose, compounds of, with the oxides 
of nickel, chromium, and iron, 823. 
Dcxtrosobroi-ol, 317. 
Dextrotcrcbenthene, 318. 
Diacetylpentane, aa'-, action of reducing 
agontb on, 214. 

Diall;ylacetic acid, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, 295. 

Diamyleno, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 295. 

Diarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, 1038. 
Dibenzalpimeiic add, 850. 
Dibenzaimde, 67. 

Dibenzoylacetic add, action of hydr- 
oxylamine on, 1004. 

reduction of, 1001. 

Dibenzoylstilbene, action of alcoholic 
ammonia on, 142. 

action of methylamine on, 146. 

Dibenzoylstilbenimide, 144. 

Dibenzyl ketone, 621. 

vapour pressures of, 626. 

molecular refraction and disper- 

tion of, in solution, 591. 
Dibonzylpentanetetraearboxylic add, 
844. 

Dibenzylpimelie acid, 846. 
Dibenzyltluooarbamide, action of acetic 
anhydride on, 40. 

Didymium salts, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 595. 
Diethylamme, molecular retraction and 
dispersion of, 295. 

Diothylommouium bromide, compound 
of tbiocarbamide with, 389. 
Dicthylpentanetetracarboxylio acid, 883. 
Diethylpimelic add, 835. 
Diothylthiooarbamide, action of acetic 
anhydride on, 409. 
DifeiTohoptacarbon^l, 1092. 
Digalactangeddic acid, 1057. 
Dibydroxybenzoylacetio add, Bboo., 
1891, 43. 

Dihydroxydibcnzylacetic add, 1001. 
Diisobutylpimelic add, 843. 
Diisopropylinmelic acid, 840. 

Dimethyl dipropyl glycol, 875. 
Dimethylacetylcaproic add, aar\ 570, 
584. 

Dinicihyldiaoetylpentane, oa-^, 570, 587. 

dioxime of, 588. 

Dimetliyldibromobeptamethylene, 223. 
Dimethyldihydroxyheptaxnethylene, ac- 
tion of hydroxylamine on, 221 

— action of phenylhydraadne on, 

221 . 

condensation product of, 228. 

— constitution of, 221. 

preparation of, 217. 

sodium derivalive of, 220. 

• synthebis of, 214. 


Dimotliylhoptamothylonc, 227. 

diaoetttte, 225. 

glycol, 217. 

Dimethyihydroxyiodoheptamethylone, 

224. 

Dimclhyloximidooaproic acid, 586. 
Dimethylpentanetetraoarboxj lie acid , 
830. 

Dimethylpimelic acid, oa-^, 570, 577, 
587, 832. 

Dimethylpyridine, oo'-, 177. 

oxidation of, 178. 

Dimethylpyridone, oa'-, 177. 
Dmaphbhylene oxide, jS-, new method 
of preparation of, 1096. 

nitro-, llOO. 

tetrabromo-, 1100. 

— tetranitro-, 1100. 

Dinaphthylene-oxide-tetrasulphonic 
acid, constitution of, 1099. 
Diphenylamine, action of picric chloride 
on, 716. 

Diphenyhsosucdnic add, 731. 

preparation of, 732- 

Diphenylmethaue, bromo-, preparation 
of, 731. 

Diphenylnaphthotriazine,and its deriva- 
tives, 681. 

Diphenyl-4 : 5-phenylpyrrholidon6, 3-, 
146. 

Diphenyl-4 : 6-phenylpyrrholone, 3-, 
144. 

Diphenylpropiouio add, jS-, 731. 

preparation of, 734. 

Diphenylpropyl alcohol, 1009. 
Diphenylthiooarbamide, action of acetic 
add on, 329. 

action of water on, 328. 

symmetrical, action of acetic an* 

hydride on, 396. 

Dipropylamine, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 286. 

Dipropylpimelic add, 838. 

Dispersion, molecular, of variona sub- 
stances in solution, 589. 

of various carbon compounds, 

290. 

Dispersive power of organic compounds, 
290. 

Dissociation into ions, theory of, and its 
consequences, Pboo., 1890, 170- 

of liquid nitrogen peroxide, 1076. 

Diiolylthiooarbamide, mefcar, actiou of 
acetic anhydeide on, 4uS. 

ortho-, action of acetic anhydride 

on, 402. 

Dixyiylthiocarbamide, meta-, action of 
aoetio anhydride on, 404. 

Dyslyte, 978. 
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E. 

Ele^trolvsig, oxidation of cobalt salts 
bv, 7fi0. 

theory of, Proc., 1891, 118. 

Ethane, nitro-, action ot alkali carb- 
onates and hydroxides on, 411. 

action of ammonia on, 

412. 

Ether, action of light on, in presence of 
moi^t oxygen, 51. 

formaticn of an explosive siib- 

sfnnce from, Prog , 1891, 15. 

influence of temperature on the 

formation of hydrogen peroxide from, 
56. 

Ethyl acetyltetramethylenecarboxybitc, 
molecular refraction and dispersion 
of, 295. 

acetyltrimethylenecarboxylate, ac- 
tion of isoamyl iodide and sodium 
ethoxule on, 892. 

— molecular refraction and dis- 

persion of. 295. 

acrylate, action of ethyl alcohol on, 

475. 

allylacetate, action of alcoholic 

sodium ethoxide on, 482. 

allylmethylbenzoylacetate, 999. 

amidocrotonate, action of heat on, 

172. 

amidoetbylenedicarboxylate, 747. 

angelate, action of alcoholic sodium 

ethoxide on, 482. 

benzoylaeetate, condensation of, 

with furfuraldehyde, 1011. 

benzoylsodaeetateandcliloraeetone, 

reaction between, 191. 

benzylbenzoyiacetate, 1006. 

benzyidicarboxyglutaoonate, action 

of ammonia on, 748. 

bromide, molecular refraction and 

dispersion of, 295. 

carbamate, action of paraeliloro- 

phenylhydrazine on, 211. 

chlorofumarate, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 295. 

chloTophenylhydiazinepyruvate 

(ortho-), 211. 

— crotonate, action of ethyl alcohol 
on, 478. 

-- — dibenzoylaoetate, action of phenyl- 
hydrazine on, 1005. 

preparation and properties of, 

1000. 

dibenzoylmethyla-etate, 1005. 

— dibenzylpentanetetracarboxylate, 

848 . 

d^romhydromnoonaf e, 752. 

dibroinopentanetetcacarbo^ 

827 . 


Ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate, action of 
aniinoina on, 745. 

dichloraeetate, action of, on the 

siKlium deriiative of ethyl maloniitc, 
Pnoc., 1891, 41. 

833. 

diothylpimelate, 834. 

diisobutylpentauetetraoarboxylate, 

841. 

diisobutylpimelaf e, 842. 

diisopropylpentanetetracarboxyl- 

atc, 839. 

diisopropylpinielate, 8 10. 

oa'-diniethyl-aa'-diacotylpimelat o, 

imd its decomposition products, 560. 

dihydrazoiie ot, 573. 

— • hydrolysis of, 680. 

preparation of, 571. 

dimethylpontanetetraoarboxylale, 

820. 

oa'-dimethylpimelate, 671, 573, 

831. 

diphenylisosuccinate, preparation 

of, 731. 

diphenylpropionate, 735. 

dipropylpeiitanetetracarboxylate, 

836. 

dipropylpimelate, 837. 

disodiopentanetetracarboxyhite, 

action of benzyl oblonde on, 850. 

action of methylene iodide on, 

798. 

action of trimethylene brom- 
ide on. 994. 

ethylenetricarboxylato, a-, Proc., 

1891, 41. 

fun^arate, molecular refraction and 

dispersion of, 205. 

inrfuralbenzoylacctafe, 1011. 

glutaconate, action of ammonia on, 

745. 

hexamethylonetetraoarboxjlate 

LI : 1 ; 3 : 3J, 803. 

hydrogen fiimarate, prepwation 

and properties of, 736. 

maleate, preparation and jivo- 

pertios of, 740. 

iodide, action of, on magnesium, 

Peoo., 1891, 17. 

molecular refraction and dis- 

pemion of, 295. 

isophenanthroxyloneacetoacetate, 

2, 5. 

action of acetic anhydride 

on, 7. 

action of bromine on, 8. 

action of phenylhydrazino on, 

7. 

hydrolysis of, with caustic 

alkalis, 11. 
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Ethyl isophenanthroxylenea eetoaeefcate, 
reduction of, with liydriodic* jioid, 10. 

— reduction of, with zinc and 

hydrochloric acid, 8. 

lutidonecarboxylato, 174. 

maleate, molecular refraction and 

dispersion of, 295. 

malonate, action of ethyl dichlor- 

aceiate on the sodium deriyative of, 
Pboo., 1891, 41. 

methacrylate, action of alcoholic 

sodium ethoxide on, 481. 

methyldibenzoylacetate, Pboo., 

1891, 43. 

nitropiperonylacrylate, 156. 

pentanetetracarboxylate, prepara- 
tion of, 822. 

sodium derivative df, Pboo., 

1891, 43. 

— synthesis with the aid of, 

Pboo., 1891, 43. 

phenanthroxyleneacetoacetate, 1. 

action of acetic acid on, 

14. 

action of alcoholic hydrogen 

chloride on, 22. 

— action of alcoholic potash on, 

24. 

action of ammonia on, 25. 

action of foimic acid on, 3. 

action of propionic acid on, 17. 

action of sulphuric acid and 

alcohol on, 18. 

a-pheuauthroxyleneisocrotonate, 2. 

pimelate, preparation of, 825. 

propanetetraoarboxylate, prepara- 
tion of, 991. 

propanetrioarboxylate, jflf-, Pboc., 

1891, 41. 

Bodaceloacetate, action of ethylene 

bromide on, 853. 

— sodetbylacotoacetate, action of 
ethylene bromide on, 893. 

sodiobonzylacotate, action of ethyl- 
ene bromide on, 853. 

tetrabromadipale, 758. 

thiacetoacetatc, 329. 

action of phenylhydrazine 

on, 332. 

condensation of, with para- 

tolylhydruzine, 339. 

— . preparation of, 331. 

thiocyanate, molecular refraction 

and dispersion of, 296. 
Ethylamiaopiperonyl-»-oarboxylic an- 
hydride, 158. 

Ethyl benzylbenzoylacetate, hydrolysis 
of, 1007. 

Ethylbenaylphenylthicoarbamide, 565. 
Ethylene bromide, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, 295. 
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Ethyl-j8-pheuylhydroxypropionic u<*id, 
1009. 

Ethyl-B-phenyllaotic acid, o-., Pkoc., 
1891, 43. 

Ethylthiocarbimide, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 296. 

Eulyte, 978. 

Explosion occasioned by impurities lu 
commercial ether, Pboc, 1891, 15. 


P. 

Fermentation of calcium gly cerate by 
the Bacillus ethacetiats^ 81. 

Fermentations induced by the Bneumo- 
coccus of Friedlander, 253. 

Feme chloride, molecular reflection 
and dispersion of, in solution, 595. 

dextrosate, 326. 

Ferropentaoarbonyl, 1091. 

Formylparachlorophenylhydrazine, 213. 

Freezmg point of triple alloys of gold, 
cadmium, and tin, 936. 

Fumaric chloride, cldoro-, molecular 
refraction and dispei-slon of, 295. 


0 . 

Galactangeddic acid, 1057. 

Gas, determination of the weight of, 
from the volume, 894. 

Gedda gum, proteld from, 1061. 

gums, 1029, 

Geddic acids, 1029. 

Geddinosie acid, 1041. 

Geddinosic add, 1054. 

Germinating barley, induenoe of temp- 
erature on, 664. 

Glucose, fermentation of, with Fried- 
l&nder’s Bnewmeooous, 254. 

Glutario acid, preparation of, 993. 

Glj ceric acid, an optically active, 96. 

optically active, crystaUiuo 

form of the calcium salt of, 233. 

Glycerol, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, 295. 

Gold, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
662. 

cadmium and tin, freezmg point 

of tride alloys of, 936. 

Gravivolumeter, 894. 

Gums, gedda, 1029. 

of the arabin group, 1029. 


H. 

Haloid compounds, magnetic rotation 
of, Pboo., 1890, 142. 
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Heptane, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, 295 

Heptarabinanpentagalactangeddic acid, 
1074 

HeptarabinantetragaJaetangeddic acid, 

1071. 

Heptarabinantrigalactangeddic acid, 

1065. 

HeTamcthylene derivatives, synthesis of, 
79*1. 

Hexamethvlenerlicarboxylic acids, new 
synthesis of, 990. 

— ^ anhydride, r®*’-, 812. 

Hexaniethylenemetadicarboxylio acid, 

r«f-, 808. 

rewtrans^ gl4, 

— acids, conversion of one into the 
other form of, 813, 816, 817. 

Heyamethvlenetetraearboxylic acid 
[l:l-3:3],804. 

formation of, 994. 

Hexarabinanpentagalactangeddic acid, 
1074. 

HexarabinantrigaJactangeddic acid, 

1065. 

Hydriodio acid, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 593. 

Hydrobromic acid, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 593. 

Hydrochloric arid, molecular r^raction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 593. 

Kydrocmnamanilide, Paoo., 1881, 71. 

Hydrocinnamic chloride, Peoo., 1891, 
71. 

action of aluminium chloride 

on, Proc., 1891, 71. 

Hydrocinnamide, Proc., 1891, 7l. 

Hydrogen peroxide, influence of temp- 
erature on the formation of, from 
ether, 66. 

Hydroxides of the alhali metals, mag- 
netic rotation of, Proo , 1890, 143. 

Hydroxyhenzyltrimethyleneoarboxi lie 
acid, 884. 

Hydroxyethyltrimetliylenecarboxylic 
acid, 870. 

Hydroxyhydromuconic arid, bromo-, 
lactone 753. 


1 . 

Xavertasot preservation of, 47. 

Iodic add, molecular refr^rion and dis- 
yeti&on of, in solurion, 591. 

Indium chloride, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 595. 
action of xdbrosyl chloride on, 

000 . 

- — wbmiSeoxide^ 904, 1090, 

— ^ eBrbtKn}ls,9H 1000. 


Iron, volatile compounds of carbonic 
oxide with, 604, 1090. 

Isoamyl oxide, molecular refraction and 
disporbion of, 295. 

Isohutvl iodide, molecular reflection 
and dispersion of, 295. 
Tsocamphopyric acid, 651. 
Tsophcnanthroxyleneacctic acid, action 
of acetic anhydride on, 13. 
Isophenanthroxyleneacetoocetic acid, 11. 

action of potash on, 12. 

Tsopropvlparatolnidine, 34. 
Isopropylparatolylnitrosamine, 34. 
IsoxazoloB, formation of, 410. 

L. 

LiBvosobrerol, 317. 

Ljcvotcrobenthene, 313. 

Lanthanum salts, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 595 
Lead acetate, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, in solution, 595. 

action of nitrosyl chloride on, 658. 

and silver oxides, compounds of, 

1093. 

effect of various metals on the 

freezing point of, Pboo., 1890, 160. 

persulphate, 782. 

Leaf-green, observations on, 106. 

Leotm^ experiment; Oombusitou of 
magnesium in water vapour, Paoo., 
1891, 20. 

Light, action of, on phosphorous oxide, 
1019. 

action of, on pure ether in pre- 
sence of moist oxygen. 51. 

action of, on silver chloride, 536. 

decomposition of silver clilorido 

by, 630. 

influence of hydrochloric arid on 

the decomposition of chloriiio-watcr 
by, 639. 

Ligno-celluloscs, action of nitric iicid 
on Paoo., 1891, 61. 

Liquids, new method of determining the 
specific volume of, 37. 

Litliium salts, ma^etio rotation of, 
Paoo., 1890, 142. 

molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 595. 

Lutidine, 377. 

Lutidonecarboxylic acid, 176. 

M, 

Magnesium, action of nitrosyl chloride 
on, 656, 

combustion of, in water vapour, 

Paoo., 1891, 20. 
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Maptneaium, compounds of, with hydro- 
carbon radicles, experiments on the 
oxiatcnco of, PROO., 1891, 16. 

ethvl, attempts to prepare, Pboc., 

1891, 17. 

flalts, magnetic rotation of, Paoo., 

1890, 142. 

molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 695. 

Magnetic rotation, 198. 

of soJine solutions, Paoo., 

1890, 141. 

— rotatoiT power of solutions of am- 
monium and sodium salts of some 
fatty acids, 981. 

Manganese, action of nitrosyl chloride 
on, 660. 

Mannitol, fermentation of, with Fried- 
Ifinder’s Fneumoeoceu^, 266. 

molecular refraction and dispersion 

of, in solution, 691. 

oxidation of, by nitric acid, 306. 

Mnnnosacchario acid, d-, 306. 

Menthol, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 591. 

Mercury, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
669. 

vapour pressures of, G29. 

Metals, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
656. 

molecular condition of, when al- 
loyed with each other, Pnoo., 1890, 
158 

Metaphosphoric acid, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, in solution, 598. 
Methane, nitre-, action of alkalis on, 
430, 

Methoxyphenyl-«M-phenylnaphtihotri- 
arine, araf-ortho-, 697. 
Mcthoxysucciuaraido, 470. 
Methoxysuccinic acid, 471. 

Methyl acrylnie, action of methyl al- 
cohol on, 474. 

crotonato. action of methyl alcohol 

on, 476. 

fumarate, action of sodium mefh- 

oxlde and methyl alcohol on, 468. 

action of sodinm methoxide 

on, 472. 

hexamethylonemetodioarboxylate, 

806. 

iodide, molecular Tefraction and 

dispersion of, 296. 

methoxysuccinote, 468. 

nitPopiperonylacrylate, 166. 

8((lphate, moleoular refraction and 

dispersion of, 286. 

Methytammonium salts, compounds of, 
with thioosobaanide, 892. 
Methylaniline, action of picric chloride 
on, 716. 


Mothyldehydropenione, 880. 
action of water on, 881. 


Mcnr^ldehydropentonocarboxylic 


acid. 


Methyldiphenylamine, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 296. 

Methyl-3-diphenyl-4 : 6-phenylpyiThol- 
one, 149, 

Methylene diiodide, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 296 

Methylglyeol, formation of, from acetyl- 
carbinol, 796. 

Methyl jS-phenyllactic acid, a-, Paoc., 
1891, 43. 

Methylpropylcarbinol, formation of , 874. 

Molecular refraction of carbon com- 
pounds, 290. 

volumes of acetic acid, 903. 

of carbon tetrachloride and 

stannic chloride, 911. 

of the saturated vapours of 

benzene and its halogen deriyatires, 
126. 


weights, direct comparison of the 

physic^ constants involved in the 
determination of, by Eanult’s method, 
Paoo., 1891, 26. 

of metals in solution, Paoo., 

1890, 159. 

Mucic acid, 760. 

action of phosphorus penta- 

chloride on, 26. 

constitution of, 758. 

Muconio acid, 750. 

addon of bromine on, 760. 


N. 

Kaphthalene, oonstitiition of the tri- 
derivatives of, Paoo.» 1891, 27, 

Naphthol, jS-, bromo-dorivativee of 
Paoo., 189, 87. 

1 s 8-bromoddoro-j9-, Paoo., 1891, 

33. 

di- and tri-chloro-fl-, Paoo., 1891, 

82, 88. 

1 ! S-dibromo-iS-, Paoo„ 1881, 38. 

leferabromo-iS-, Paoc.* 1891, 88. 

tribromo-i8-, Paoo., 1891, 87. 

Kaphthol-deriTa^vsB, nitration ol^ 
Paoo., 1891, 89. 

Naphthols, chloro- and bromo-, action 
of nitric acid and axidiring agents on, 
Paoo., 1891, 84. 

Naphthylomine, ct-, addon of jnerio 
ohioride oi^ 716. 

Naphthylamine, j3-, aao-derivatives of, 
372. 

ohloro- and bromo-deiivafciyes of, 

Paoo., 1891^ 82. 
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Napktbylammedisulphoiiio acid, 
Andrcsen’s, Peoo., 1891, 27. 

Nickel action of nitrosyl tliloiide on, fi60. 

dexlrosate, 323. 

Nitrates, estixuation of, iu potable 
waters, 320. 

— iodometric estimation of nitric 
acid in, 530. 

— magnetic rotation of, Psoo., 1890, 
144. 

prodnction of, in nitrification, 514. 

Nitration of benzenoXd deriyatives, 
Peoc., 1891, 89. 

with nitric peroxide, Phoc., 1891, 

91. 

Nitric acid, iodometric estimation of, in 
nitrates, 530. 

molecular refraction and dis- 
persion in solution, 593. 

organ era, behaviour of, with, am- 
monia, 521 . 

nutrition of, 519. 

Nitrification, 484. 

a purely nitrous agent of, 486. 

conditions which determine the 

formation or separation of a nitrous 
agent only, 490. 

distinction between the production 

of nitriles and nitrates iu, 485, 

isolation of the nitrous organism 

of, 495. 

— nutrition of the nitric organism of, 
519. 

nutrition of the nitrous organism 

of, 509. 

production of nitrates in, 514. 

theory of, 523. 

Nitrites, prodnction of, in nitrification, 
486. 

Nitro-compounds of the parafiin series, 
action of alkalis on, 410. 
Nitro-denyatives, new method of pre- 
paring, Pboo., 1891, 91. 

Nitrogen peroxide, liquid, dissociation 
of, 1076. 

— ^ preparation of, 1077. 

use of, as a nitratmg agent, 

Pboo,, 1891, 91- 

Nitro-keto-oompounds, formation of, 
Pboo., 1891, 89. 

Nitrosyl chloride, action of heat on, 271. 

action of, on metals, 655. 

Nitrous orwiism of nitrification, isola- 
tion of 495. 

description of, 607. 

nutrition of, 509. 

properties of, 606, 

Ncnarabxnatelangalaotange^ add, 
IWl. 

NwHsladixolytes, nature of chemical 
dhange in, Pboc., 1891, 118. 


0 . 

Obituary notices, 452. 

Oil of turpentine, oxidation of, in sun- 
liglit, 311, 315. 

Osmotic pressure of salts in solution, 3 1 1. 
Oxylepidcub, action of ammonia and 
methylamine on, 140. 


P. 

Pentane, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, 295. 

Pentauetetracarboxylic add, preparation 
and properties ot, 824. 

synthesis of homologues of, 81 8. 

Pentarabinantctragalaotangoddic acid, 
1070. 

Perchloric add, molecular refrection 
and dispersion of, in solution, 593. 
Persulphates, 771. 

Phenazoxime, dinitro-, 723. 

Phenol, chlorination andbromination of, 
Pboo., 1891, 64. 

— diorthonitro-, action of bromine on, 
Pboo., 1891, 63. 

parabromodioithonitro-, isomeric 

change of, Pboo., 1891, 68. 

parachJbrodiorthonitro-, Pboo., 

1891, 63. 

Phenolorthosulphonic acid, ortho]^ra- 
dichloro-, action of sulphuric add on, 
Pboo., 1891, 64. 

Phenols, amido-, action of picric chlor- 
ide on, 718. 

nilro-, sulphonation of, Pboo., 

1891, 65. 

Phenuyio add, 190. 

constitution of, 104. 

relationship with Paars 

phenylmethylfurfuxancarboxylic aciil, 

Phenyl ether, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, iu solution, 591. 

— plienylsemithiocarbazide, para- 
dhloro-, 212. 

Phenylbromacetic add, an apparent ex- 
ception to the Le Bel-Van’t Hoff 
hypothesis, 71. 

Ph6n}lcarbamide, diparaclxloro-, 212. 
Phenyldehydropentone, 886. 
Phenjlhydrazino hydiodbloride, ortho- 
cbloro-, 209. 

orthochlopo-, 209. 

parabanate, parachloro-, 213. 

paradiloro-, 211. 

action of chloroform and 

alcoholic potash on, 213. 
Phenylhydrazinopjfruvio add, ortho- 
ohloxo-, 210, 



INDEX OF 

Plicn.vlh.vdrozincs, cWoriuafccd, 200. 
JMion^liHoxa/ioLuiic, 1005. 

Plienjk luntropheiijlnaplitliolri- 

aziiic, 700. 

inclanitro-, 603. 

Plieiiylnicth\Uurfurancarboxylic acid of 
Paal, rolaiioutthip to phonuyic acid, 
190. 

Phenyl-rtZ/il-inotliylnaphtliolriazme, az- 
paranitro-, 6 j7. 

reduction of, 712, 

Plienylmcthylpyrazolone, action of 
sulphur dichloride on, 334». 

thio-, 332. 

properties of, 335. 

Plienylmethylpyrazoloneazobenzone, 

336. 

Phcnyl-flsZff-paranitrophenylnaplithotri- 
azine, az-, 690. 

paranitro-, 694. 

Plienyl-a^-plienylnaphtlioiriozine^ oz-, 
metanitro-, 684. 

reduction of, 70 i. 

orthomlro-, 683. 

reduction of, 702. 

’ — - parabromo* and chloro-, 600. 

— paranitro-, 685. 

reduction of, 702. 

parasulpho-, 687. 

Phenylprop\lcarbinol, 886. 
Phenyheinimrbazide, orthocliloro-, 210. 
Phenyltetramethylenc dibromide, 891. 
col, 890. 

Plienyliliiocarbimide, action of acetic 
aoict on, 327. 

— — action of benzaldehyde on, 67. 

action of benzoic acid on, 67. 

— — action of yralor on, 828. 

interaction of, with aoetio acid, 544. 

iuteraotion of, with propionic acid, 

550. 

preparation of, 308. 

Plionylthiosenucarbozido, orthochlora* 
phenyl, 210. 

Phenyhira/ole, parachloro-, 212. 
Phosphates, magnetic rotation of, Pboo., 
1890, 14ii. 

Phosphodichloromuconic acid, 27. 
Phosphodichloromuconyl chloride, 31. 
Phosphoric anhydride, action of phos- 
phoryl chloride on, 202. 

Phosphorous diamide, 1027. 

anhydride, action of sulphuric 

anhydride on, 280. 

oxide, 1019. 

action of ammonia on, 1026. 

— - action of bromine on, 1020. 

action of hydrogen chbride 

on, 1022. 

— action of iodine on, 1021. 

— action of light on, 1019. 

TOL. TilX. 
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Pli 0 g 2 >li 0 T 0 us oxide, action of uitr>c 
peroxide on, 1028. 

action of phosphorus trichlor- 
ide on, 1029. 

— — action of phosphorus penta- 

chloride on, 1028. 

— action of selenium on, 1026. 

action of sulphur on, 1022. 

action of sulphur chloride on, 

1026. 

— action of sulphuric acid on, 

1026. 

Pho«phoru«*, a new modification of, 
Pkoc , 1891, 3. 

■ action of, on sulphuric anhydride, 

231. 

oxides, compounds of, with sulph- 
uric anhydride, 280. 

sulphoxide, 1023. 

Phosphoryl chloride, action of, on phos- 
phoric anhydride, 202. 

Picric chloride, action of, on aminos in 
presence of alkali, 714. 

Picroacomtine, 272. 

Picroseptdecylamine, 716. 

Pimehc acid, preparation of, 826. 

synthesis of homologues of, 

818. 

turpentine oil from, 311. 
Pipendme, action of picric chloride on, 
716. 

Piperonyl, some deriyatiyes of, 150. 
Piperonylaoryho acid, 152. 

action of nitric acid on, 153. 

amido-, 158. 

— nitro-, 153. 

— ^ fromnitropiperonal,157. 

salts of, 164. 

•*— -— tetrabromo-, 160, 

action of potassium 

hydroxide on, 160. 

a- and jS-tribromo-, 168. 

Piperonylethylene, tribromo-, 161. 
Piperonyloto, 164. 

Platinum, action of chlorine and carb- 
onic oxide on, 598. 

— action of nitr(^l cbloride on, 663. 

dibromide, action of carbonic oxide 

on, 603. 

Platinum-compounds, volatile, 598. 
Pastfmococcfts of Friedlonder, feiment- 
a;tion induced by, 253. 

Potassium persulphate, 772. 

salts, magnetic rotation of, Pboo., 

1890, 142. 

molecular refmetion and dis- 
persion of, in solutbn, 695, 596. 
Propane, nitro-, primary, action of 
alkalis on, 431. 

Propiomtrile, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 296. 

4 H 
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3*ropylamine, moleciilar refraction and 
dispenion of, 296. 
Propylparatolaidine, 35. 

— ^ normal and iso-, 33. 
Propylparatolylnitrosamme, 35. 

Proteid from ^dda gum, 1001. 


Q. 

Quinindole-a-carboxylie acid, ortlio-, 
758. 

Qiaxiino, mucate, 754. 
Quinoliuehydrazine, ortho-, 756. 
Quinolinesemicarbazide, ortho-, 758. 


E. 

JRefraetion, molecular, of various carbon 
compounds, 290. 

of various substances in 

solution, 589. 

Kcii active power of organic compounds 
at different temperatures, Puoe., 
1891, 115. 

Potatory power of turpentine, change 
of, on* keeping, 726. 


s. 

Safrole, molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, 295. 

Saits, formation of, Pboc., 1891, 118. 

in solution, osmotic pressure of, 

344. 

magnetic rotation of solutions of, 

PfiOC., 1890, 143. 

Selenic acid, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, in solution, 598. 

Selenlons add, molecular rdraction and 
dispersion of, in solution, 593. 

Silicon tetrabromide, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, 299. 

tetrachloride, molecular refraction 

and dispersion of, 299. 

Silver, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
G59. 

and lead oxides, compounds of, 

1098. 

chloride, action of light on, 

586. 

— — action of, on water when ex- 
posed to light, 6^. 

darkened, examination of, for 

oxygen, 543. 

decomposition of, by light, 

536. 

— bbItb, molecular refraction and dfe- 
pneion of, in solution, 596. 




Sobrcrol, 313, 315. » 

inactive, 318. 

]>reparatiou of, 315. 

►Sobrerone, 31 k 

Sodium acetate, magnetic rotatory power 
of solutions of, 987. 

butyrate, mtignelic rotatory power 

of solutions of, 988. 

formate, magnetic rotatory power 

of solutions of, 986. 

propionate, magnetic rotatory 

power of solutions of^ 987. 

salts, magnetic rotation of, Prog., 

1890, 14^ 

molecular refraction and dis- 
persion of, in solution, 696. 

Soil, nitrification in, with ammoniacal 
solutions, 485. 

Solution, osmotic pressure of salts in, 
344. 

the dissociation hypothesis of 

Arrhenius, Pkoc., 1891, 105. 

Solutions, magnetic rotation of, Proc., 
1890. 141. 

nature of, Proc., 1891. 106. 

Specific rotatory power of aconitine, 
281. 

volumes of liquids and their satu- 
rated vapours, new method of deter- 
mining. 37. 

Spectra of blue and yellow chlorophyll, 
106. 

Stannic chloride, vapour pressures and 
molecular volumes of, 911. 

ethide, molecidar refraction and 

dispersion of, 296. 

Stiyohnine mucate, 754. 

Sufistitution-derivativcs, formation of, 
Proc., 1891, 62. 

Sugar, cane-, and milk-, molecular refrac- 
tion and dispersion of, in solution, 
501. 

— estimation of, 46. 

Sulplumilic acid, action of picric chlor- 
ide on, 717. 

Sulphates, magnetic rotation of, Puoc., 
1890, 148. 

Sulphuric acid solutions, properties of, 
Proc., 1891, 105. 

Sulphuric anhydride, action of phos- 
phorus on, 281. 

compounds of oxides of phos- 
phorus with, 230. 

Sulphupyl chloride, function of the 
chlorine in, Proc., 1891, 60. 


T. 

Tellurium, volumetric estimation of, 
58, 238. 
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Torcbcntlionc* hjdroelilorido^^, 728. 

oxidation of, in Hunlip;ht, 311, 313. 

Terponn hydrate, molecular refraction 
and dispersion of, in solution, 591. 
Terpenos, 311, 518, 725. 

and allied compounds, 311. 

Tcrpilcnc dihydroehloridc, molecular re- 
fract ion and dispersion of, in solution, 
591. 

Tctragalactangeddic acid, 10C9. 
Totrahydrophenylmothylfurfuran, pro- 
perties of, 194f. 

Tctrapbenylorotolnctone, "action of alco- 
holic ammonia on, I4il. 

action of mothylamino on, 147. 

Totraphenylpyrrholone, reduction of, 
145. 

Tctrarabinantngalactangeddio acid, 
1035. 

Tetrathiocarbamidammoniiun bromide, 
384. 

chloride, 386. 

iodide, 385. 

Tetrcthylammonium bromide and 
iodide, compounds of, wich thiocnrb- 
amide, 387. 

Thallium, action of nitrosyl chloride on, 
657. 

Tliiocarbamido and methyl- and ethyl- 
ammonium salts, 391. 

benzyl derivatives of, 551. 

— compound of triethylammonium 
bromide with, 300. 

compound of, with diethylammo- 

nium bromide, 389. 

compounds of, with, ammonium 

haloid salts, 384. 

compounds of, with tetrethylam- 

uionium bromide and iodide, 387. 

constitution of, 394, 

new additive compounds of, 383. 

Q'hiocarbamklos, aromatic, preparation 
of, lOB. 

— substituted, action of acetic 
anhydride on, 39B. 

substituted, and ammonium brom- 
ide, 386. 

Tin, action of nitrosjrl chloride on, 661. 

gold, and cadmium, freezing point 

of triple alloys of, 936. 

Titanium tetrachloride, molecular re- 
fraction and dii^ersiou of, 299. 
Toluene, orthochloro-orthonitro-, 1017. 
Toluidine, ortho-, ortho- and para-nitro- 
deriratives of, 1013. 

orthonitro-ortho-, reduction of, in 

alkailine solution, 1015. 

paranitro-ortho-, reduction of, in 

alkaline solution, 1015. 

Toluidmes, nitro-ortho-, displacement of 
^e funido-group in, by chlorine, 1017. 


Toluidincs, ortho-, pa^ a- and ortlio-nif ro-, 
reduction ot, in acid solution, 1016. 

Tolylmethylpyrazolouokotoparatolyl- 
hydrazono, para-, 340. 

To yltliiocarbamide, para , action of 
acetic anhydiidc on, 403. 

Tolylthiocarbimide, meta-, preparation 
of, 403. 

ortho-, preparation of, 402. 

para-, preparation of, 401. 

Triacetic acid, c-lactone of, 607. 

aclion of bromine on, 

612. 


— ; — reactions of, 614, 

Triarabinautetragalactangcddic aoid, 
1071. 

Triarabinantrigalactangcddic acid, 1087. 

Triaziue-derivativeB, nomenclature of, 
679. 

Tnazmes, nitro-, reduction of, 701. 

substituted, preparation of, 679, 

Triazine-senes, 678. 

Triethylamine, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 295. 

Triethylammonium bromide, compound 
of 'tliiocarbamide with, 390. 

Triethylisoxazole, 432. 

Trigalactangeddic acid, 1043. 

Trimethylene c^nide, molecular re- 
fraction and dispersion of, 295. 

iodide, molecular refraction and 

dispersion of, 295. 

Trimethyhsoxazole, 413, 429. 

Tripropylammo, molecular refraction 
and dispemion of, 296. 

Turpentine, 725. 

action of hydrogen elilorido on, 

728. 

— hydrooldoride, conversion of, into 
oamphene hydrocliloride, 730. 

— increase of rotatory power of, on 
keeping, 726. 

oil of, oxidation of, in sunlight, 

311, 315. 

oils, 311. 


V. 


Yaponr pressures of acetic acid, 908. 

of carbon tetrachloride and 

stannic chloride, 911. 

of dibenzyl ketone, 626. 

— of mercury, 629. 

Yaponrs, saturated, new method of 
determining the specific volumes of, 
37. 


W. 

Water, potable, estimation of nitrates in, 
320. 
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X 


Xylenes, molecnUr refraction and dis- 
persion of, 295. 

Xylyltbiocarbimide, meta-, preparation 
of, 405. 


Zinc, action of nitrosjl chloride on, 050. 
— •— etli>l, molecular refraction and 
dispersion of, 290. 


ERRATA. 


Paste 

51 


818 


Line 

15 


588 

584 


Yol. LIX (Trans., 1891), 

from bottom se^., /or “In the paper ... on the subject," 
read “ In tins paper, Dnustan and Dy mend disenssmy own experi- 
ments on the subject, the account of which was pubhshed in 
abstract only (Proc. Ch&m. Soc,, 1889, 131).” 

Pigures 2 and 3 on tins page are placed upside down, so that Iho 
obtuse axial angle is at the lower part of the ciyslal instead of the 
upper part, as stated in the context. 

01l^C=G CHa-CziC-CHa 

(Ih I ” read " 1) 

\/ \/ 

NH NH 

„ for “ throughly” read “ through ff** 
bottom, /or “0*2922” read “0*2992.” 

top >» “(ignited) 0*44” read 

“ (ignited) 0*15.” 


426 10 from top, /or “ 


C80 bottom, for 



N-C-X 

— 3^— irii-T. 


” read “ 



'-NX 

I— ir— 6 h-t 


H H 
0 0 

no/^c/^oir 

14 from top. ft>r “ i U 

N 0 \ 

I 


read 





Oil 

COOH 

H H 
0 0 

Ho/\o/\on 


".oUJ 

N 0 


*m 17 fipom top, for “ OisHyNsO^ ” read “ A ” 


O-OOOK 


igsn soKs.xvnrTsas iw lo MiuaBxr, »x. Hiuxrs’s nAtiB- 






